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PREFACE 


This part contains the papers published from time 
to time on Ji^outh Indian History and certain general topics 
of Indian culture. These incorporate mostly my research 
work as Professor at the University of Madras. They deal 
with the more obscure periods of South Indian History 
mainly, and come under the second part of the work 
chalked out for me as Professor, togother with a number 
of papers and topics of Indian Culture, which I was called 
upon to consider from lime to time. They are published 
here as they might prove, to be useful to University 
students and to the general reader interested in the subject. 

I am inde^ very much obliged to Mr. B. Madhava Rau 
of the Anandait Press for getting the work through the press 
in the form in which it is now in the readers’ hands. The 
special committee in charge of tliis work wish to place on 
record all those who have rendered them assistance in one 
way or another, and particularly to Dr. Bimala Churn Law 
of Calcutta for his handsome donation, which relieved them 
of a considerable amount of anxiety in regard to the 
publication of the work. I take occasion to record my own 
appreciation of Dr. Law’s generosity in regard to the 
matter. I acknowledge with great pleasure the assistance 
rendered by Mr. T. V. Mahaliugam, M.A., in preparing the 
index for the volume. It is to be hoped that a full and 



connected History of South India, for the writing of which 
these were the preliminary studies, would receive ful- 
filment. 

Several of the papers printed in these two volumes are 
taken from various journais, in which they were originally 
printed. The thanks of the committee and of myself we 
tender liere as it was found impracticable to write before- 
hand individually and await permission. Our gratitude, 
however, is not the less l)ecause of the omission which, 
we have no doubt, would be overlooked by all concerned. 


* Skipadam’, 

Mylaporb, Madras, I S. KUISHNASVAMI AIYANGAR. 
1st Aug, 1941, j 
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PART I 

SOUTH INDIAN HISTORY 




Foundation of Vijayanagar 



JIJA.YANAGAR is a subject of engrossing importance 
nnd taken generally to be too well-known to require 
further research. The facile criticism has often 
been made that, since there is a standard work dealing with 
the History of Vijayanagar, no more attention need be paid 
to it at all. There is still a great deal of room for research 
work, and original research work at that. Original research 
work does not consist in history at any rate, and cannot 
possibly consist, in the discovery of facts only or the manu- 
* facture of new facts of history. Originality consists of course 
in the finding of new records of facts which must have been 
known to somebody, and what is more in new presentation, 
of even known facts to let ns see more of the hidden past. 


The history of the foundation of Vijayanagar is taken 
to be so far available that it would be a superfluity in any- 
body to say anything about the foundation of Vijayanagar 
which can be of ordinary public interest. I hope to show 
you to-night that what was taken to be well-known exhibits 
so many flaws in our knowledge that a great deal has yet 
to be known of the history of the foundation of Vijayanagar 
to make our knowledge of the event complete or even 
adequate. 

The subject of the foundation of Vijayanagar ought to 
be of very great interest to the members of the Mythic Socie- 
ty, because recent researches in this particular branch of the 
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flubject explain that Vijayanagar is the direct outcome of an 
attempt by a sovi^reign ruler of Mysore, to secure national 
liberty for South India, a struggle for the beginning of 
which we have to go back 1500 years before the foundation 
of Vijayanagar. Vijayanagar was as such the offspring of 
the national efforts of the strongest dynasty which was 
purely Mysorean — the Kannada dynasty of the Hoysalas. 

When Vijayanagar, a century after the battle of 
Talikota, went to ruin and got thoroughly broken up by 
the repeated attacks of the combined Mussalrnan States, 
there was only one Hindu State that survived to 
continue her traditions, and that happens to be the 
State of TIis Highness the Maharaja of Mysore. It must be 
to us an object of particular interest, and therefore I thought 
I might speak to you this evening on that particular theme. 

The ordinarily available information in respect of the 
foundation of Vijayanagar shows that Vijayanagar was 
founded in a haphazard fashion. Owing to the repeated 
invasions of the Muhammadans under the Khiljis and the 
Tughlaks, the Hindus of South India were so alarmed that 
one of the ruling families thought it worth their while to 
organize something like a common or joint resistance, and 
the good fortune of organizing this resistance fell to an 
young prince of the Kakaliya dynasty that ruled over 
Warangal in the Nizam’s Dominions. This prince, Krish- 
•nappa. laid the lirst stone of the foundation of Vijayanagar. 
The next source of information which is purely Muham- 
madan in character is the usual Hindu tradition that 
Vidyaranya was performing a penance when two brothers 
Hakka and Bukka came on a hunting excursion ; and, 
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being tired, chanced to come upon this Vidyaranya who 
was then absorbed in contemplation. They watched him 
at this auspicious place, because they thought that they 
found in him one who would help to stem the tide of the 
Muhammadan advance. When the sago returned to con- 
sciousness they sought the explanation of a peculiar pheno- 
menon, a rabbit keeping at bay a lion or tiger. The sage 
predicted imperial greatness for the spot. Laying the 
foundation there, tlic disciples too resolved to stay there. 
That was the foundation of Vijayanagar. 

A further study of the previous history and the history 
of the particular half century with which the foundation of 
Vijayanagar is specially connected, leads us to the inference 
of a very much more prosaic foundation for the great city. 
A hint of this can l)e iiad from the Muhammadan liistorians 
on the subject. It was a struggle in the south for its own 
distinct existence as against the all-dostroying forc(‘S from 
the north. The struggle though slightly diITer<*.nt in 
oharacter, lasted ever since the day of the great Mauryaii 
Emperor Asoka. The resistance practically started then, 
and has gone on through all the varying dynasties in the 
changing chapters of the history of South India. Till 
1300 A.D. we find in one form or other the same struggle 
carefully maintained all through the changing fortunes both 
in the Dakhan and in the South. Vijayanagar is l)ut one 
incident of that great struggle. 

The whole of India south of the Marbada was divided 
into four parts about A.D. 1300. The country north of the 
river Krishna was divided into two halves. The eastern 
portion was the kingdom of Warangal and the western was 
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then the Tadava kingdom of Deogir (Devagiri). South of 
the Krishna likewise the whole country was divided into 
two parts. The plateau portion was ruled by a dynasty that 
is Mysorean, with their capital in the place which now goes 
by the name of Halehld. 

The other portion was ruled over or dominated by the 
Pandyan kings. One feature which gives character to 
South Indian History is, as I pointed out many years ago, 
** struggle for empire.’* The struggle for empire was 
dangerous, while it lasted ; but coming to an end, resulted 
in the creation of a new empire. So far as my knowledge 
of this history goes, it was clearly not a question of aggran- 
dizement at the time. St)mething more fundamental was 
the moving factor in that struggle for empire. 

The Government under the Hindu rule usually was 
organized into two clearly detined sections — local and 
imperial. Local Government remained unchanged in 
character from time immemorial and that was hardly 
affected by the changes of the dominating dynasty. The 
duty of the imperial government was to defend the country 
and guard against foreign invasioi* to which India had been 
always liable. So the imperial government was organized 
for purposes of war whereas the local government remained 
almost unchanged in its essential machinery or principles. 
The struggle for empire therefore meant necessarily a 
struggle for bringing about a common government for 
imperial purposes. That struggle both in Northern and 
Southern India failed to achieve a permanent result, and in 
that failure lies the tragedy of Indian history. Finally 
there came peace, and peace not of a permanent character 
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to the country. That was the way that imperialists of 
earlier days groped their way ultimately to found an 
imperial organization, without the mechanical equipment 
which modern imperialism has ready to hand. 

This ever changing “ struggle for empire ” among the 
Hindu powers was somewhat complicated by the irruption 
of the Muhammadans in the South. The coming of the 
Muhammadans made the usual active struggle imprudent, , 
if not impossible, and the existing political division did not 
provide the imperial organization necessary to cope with 
the new enemy. The need therefore of imperial organi- 
zation was brought home to the individual States constitut- 
ing South India. They struggled and sufTered, and in the 
periods of respite from the struggle they had slowly to 
mature the needful organization. This responsibility fell 
on the southern powers, among them, upon the Hoysalas as 
being nearest the danger zone and somewhat conveniently 
placed for carrying out a plan if not altogether unobserved 
at least a great deal unnoticed. The one ruler who was 
responsible for the organization of this South Indian resis- 
tance was the last Hoysala Vira BaHala III. His career as 
ruler and the history of South India of his time will show 
clearly the actual leading cause to this consummation was 
the progress of Muhammadan conquest in the South and the 
need for dislodging them from where they settled in what 
appeared a permanent occupation. This was the Muham- 
madan kingdom of Madura to the history of which we shall 
now pass. 

The Muhammadan Kingdom of Madura . — Malik 
Kafur’s invasion of the south reached as far as Madura 
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and Ramefivaram according to Amir Khusru’s circumstan- 
tial account of this southern invasion. It is also clear that 
although a few places he mentions are not yet capable of 
satisfactory ifhmlification, enough of his account could be 
made out to justify the statement that the objective of 
Malik Kafur after he left the territory of the Hoysalas was 
the country of VTra Pfindya.* 

There is veiy little doubt left that he marched in 
support of Vira Pfindya's rival Sundara Pandya whose 
territory proper* wns Madura and tlie country round it. 
When he retunu'd <\‘irly in A.D. 1312, Malik Kafur in all 
probabilily lefl a gjiri ison behind to safeguard the position 
of his protege Siindsira Pandya. Almost the next year we 
find the Malabar king Ravi Varman Kulasekhara of Kerala 
in occu])ation of tlu^ country from the South Pennar to as 
far north as Poonamalhie, it may even Ix'. Nellore, indicating 
clearly that the so-called Muhammadan conquest meant at 
best no more than the occupation of Madura and a cornpara- 
tiyely narrow district round it. Sultan Mubarak Khilji 
sent Khusru Khan against Ma’bar in A.D. 1318 either to 
regain lost hold, or it may be to make a fresh conquest of 
it. Whatevei’ was the actual purpose, Khusru remained a 
whole year in Ma’bar ami hatched his plot there to subvert 
the ruling dynasty at Delhi. Harani complains of his ill- 
trentment of the Muhammadan merchants there, and says 
tli;u he developed his hinduising plot while there. This 

•Malik pursued Ihe “ yellow-faced Bir ” to Birdhul an old city of 
the ancestors of Bir. Elliott III, 90. 

Paras Dalvi desired that ** Bir Dhul and “ Bir PSn^ya ’* might 
be reduced. Ibid, p. 88. This could mean no more than the Chol.a and 
country of Bir, or Vira Payfya. 



certainly cannot be held to mean that he took any direct 
part in encouraging the Hindus to throw off the Muham- 
madan yoke in the south. For South Indian History this 
may be held to mean no more than that he brought back to 
loyalty a certain amount of territor^’^ which remained under 
their control in the distant south. 'Hie revolution that 
followed immediately loosened the hold of the Muhammad- 
ans in the soutli, at least cut off communication between 
the headquarters and the distant Muhammadan garrison in 
Madura. Although Muhammad Tuglilak was compelled to 
retire from Warangal in A.D. he sent out an invasion 

to Ma’bar which appears to have successfully reasserted the 
authority of D(dhi in Madura. 

Wc have coins of Muhammad Tuglilak among those 
found in Madura bearing the dates equivalent to A.D. 1330, 
1333 and 1334, a clear indication of the recognition of the 
authority of the Delhi Sultan in the distant south. * The 
coins of Jalalu-d-din Alisan Shah so far available to us bear 
the equivalent of A.D. 1335, as the earliest date. This 
could bo held to mark the date of his successful rebellion, t 

•There is a Tamil inscription in the as yet unpublished collection 
at Pudukotta referring itself to the 9th year of Muhammad Suratana 
(Sultan Muhammad). The record is in the Gn3napurisvara Temple 
at Panaiytlr in the Tirumeyyaii Taluk of Pudukotta, and refers to the 
settlement of a dispute without the interposition of Government or 
Royal Officers. 

•fThere is another inscription in the Pudukotta collection at Rangiam 
referring itself to Xdi Sultan’s year 732, apparently the Hegira year, 
with details of date, the equivalent of Monday, March 9, A. D. 1332. 
Xdi Sultan is in all likelihood Muhammad ; but it is barely possible it 
referes to Jalalu-d-din who must have become governor of Ma’bar in 
this year. 
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According to Ibn Batuta, Muhammad appointed Sheriff 
Jalaln-d-din Ahsan Shah to be Governor of ** the country of 
Malabar, which is at a distance of six months’ journey from 
Delhi. The Jalalu-d-din rebelled, usurped the ruling 
power, killed the lieutenants and agents of the sovereign, 
and struck in his oy^n name gold and silver money. ” * 
The details which he gives of the legends upon the coins 
make it quite certain that this is the Jalalu-d-din Al^san 
Shah of the Madura coins, which give the date, A.D. 1335, 
of the earliest known coins in his own name, as was pointed 
out above. This has to be noted carefully as it invalidates 
altogether the chronology of Ferislita. According to him this 
date would be about seven years later, namely, A.D. 1341. t 
It is the Al;isan Shah that both Barani and Ferishta 
refer to as Syed, Hasan and Hussun, respectively. Jalalu- 
d-din Atisan Shah apparently overthrew the army sent by 
the Sultan Muhammad and declared himself independent 
in the next few years when he felt certain that Muhammad 
was not likely to march upon him himself, owing perhaps 
to the rebellions of Bahau-d-din and the resistance of 
Kampli which gave the rebel asylum. Ibn Batuta knew 
Jalalu-d-din as he had married one of the Sheriff’s daughters, 
and was the friend of the Sheriff’s son Ibrahim, the purse 
bearer of the Emperor Muhammad. When Muhammad heard 
of the rebellion, Ibrahim was sawn in two by Muhammad’s 
order for the rebellion of the father. This Al^san Shah 
was murdered by one of his nobles in A.D. 1340, and was 
succeeded by Alau-d-din Udauji, another of the officers of 
Jalalu-d-din. This Udauji ruled for about a year. At the 

• Elliott III., p. 618. 

t Brigg's Ferishta, Vol. 1, p. 23, Calcutta Ed. of Cambray. 
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end of it, after a successful battle with the Hindus (infidels), 
when he removed his helmet to drink water, he was shot 
dead on the spot by an arrow from an unknown hand. He 
was succeeded by a son-iu-law of his who assumed the 
title Qutb-ud-dia. He was killed in forty days, and was 
succeeded by Ghiyathu-d-din Dhamaghani, originally a 
trooper in the service of the Delhi Sultan. He had subse- 
quently married one of the daughters of Aljisan Shah, and 
became a brother-in-law of Ibn Batuta. While I bn Batuta 
was in South India on his way to China on the mission on 
which he was despatched by Muhammad in A.D. 1342, he 
met with an accident on the seas, and was hospitably 
received by this brother-in-law of his who, at the time, was 
engaged in a campaign against the infidels near “Harekatu ’ 
of Ibn Batuta (identified with Arcot by the translator). 
Ghiyathu-d-diri sent a party to receive Ibn Batuta and take 
him to his camp. Ibn Batuta gives some interesting details 
of Ghiyathu-d-din’s doings which throw a lurid light upon 
the character of Muhammadan rule in the South. While 
Ibn Batuta accompanied him, when he moved from the 
camp towards the capital, he happened to fall in with a 
number of “ idolaters ” with their women and children in 
clearing a road through the forest. He made them carry 
a number of stakes sharpened at both ends, and when 
morning broke he divided these prisoners into four groups, 
and led one party to each gate of the four entrances to the 
camp. The stakes that they carried were then driven into 
the ground at one end and tfce unfortunate wretches were 
impaled alive thereon. Their wives and children had their 
throats cut and left fastened to the posts. Ibn Batuta 
exclaims in horror “it was for this reason that God hastened 
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the death of 6hiyathu-d-din.” It is hardly necessary to 
add, to this bloodcurdling story, others from Ibn Batuta. 

His wars against of Hoysalas , — The Muhammadans 
could not have been left in peace, and there appears to have 
been ceaseless petty warfare particularly on the frontier. 
Ibn Batuta mentions a great victory that his host gained 
over “Bilal Deo” (Vira Ballala III). This last great 
Ballala had at least three capitals— Dvarasamudra in Mysore, 
Kundani in Salem, and Tiriivannatnalai in Noth Arcot. 
During the last fifteen years of his reign he was constantly 
in the last place, the reason for which being apparently the 
predatory activities of these southern Muhammadans, and 
the need for protection along this frontier. Tiruvannainalai 
is on the main lino of communication between Madura and 
the North. According to Ibn Batuta, Raljala aimed at the 
conquest of the whole of the Coromandel Coast, and was 
able to put into the field a hundred thousand men not 
counting about twenty thousand Muhammadans whose 
services he enlisted. As against this, according to him, 
the Muhammadans hafl about six thousand troops of which 
half were worthless. “ The conflict began at the town of 
Kabban,* and the Hindus routed their enemies who 
retreatetl to Mutrah (Madura) their Capital.” The Ballala 
encamped close to the former place, which is described as 
one of the chief strongholds of the Muhammadans, and 
invested the place closely. Finding it impossible to defend 
themselves any longer the garrison asked for terms, and the 
Hoysala king offered to let them return to Madura under 
a safe conduct if they surrendered the town. He gave them 

* Kay^anSr-Koppam near Srirangam. 
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also a fortnight's respite to send to the headquarters and 
obtain permission. On receipt of this information which 
was read out in the Mosque in the presence of all who had 
assembled for prayer, the Muhammadans in Madura thought 
that the surrender of this fortress on any terms would be 
followed by their own destruction, and resolved to make an 
effort at raising the siege. They therefore secretly marched 
against the Hindu camp and threw the besieging army into 
confusion and ultimate flight. The old sovereign, who waS' 
about eighty years at the time according to Ibn Batuta, endea- 
voured to mount a horse and escape when he was taken 
prisoner by Nasiru-d-din, the nephew of the Sultan of 
Madura. He was about to kill the old man, not having 
recognised him, when a slave in attendance exclaimed ‘it 
is the king.’ “ Whereupon he (the 13a}lala) was taken 
prisoner and treated with apparent consideration ; and, 
whilst under promise of eventual release, all his riches were 
extorted from him. He was then murdered and his skin 
stuffed with straw and hung from the walls of Mutrah 
(Madura), where Ibn Batuta says he saw it suspended.”* 
This was the lamentable fate of the last great king of that 
dynasty. This event must have taken place just before the 
last known year of Ghiyathu-d-din, because soon after his 
return to Madura he lost his only son, his wife and his 
mother, by an attack of cholera, and himself died a fort- 
night later “ from the effects of an aphrodisiac prepared by 
a Yogi.” All these events had taken place before Ibn 
Batuta left Madura in the reign of his successor Nasiru-d-diii.t 

* Madras Journal of Literature and Science for 1888-89, p. 53. 

t For the whole of this, see ibn Batuta French Trans, by C. Defre- 
mery and B. R. Sanguinetti IV, pp. 185 — 200. 
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The Sultans of Madura subsequent to Ibn Batuta^s 
departure. — This series of transactions took place between 
the years A.D. 1342 when Ibn Batnta was despatched from 
Delhi on his mission to China, and A.D. 1344 when finally 
he embarked for China from the port of Fatan (^Pattanam). 
The last known inscriptional date for Balliila III is 1342. 
He died about the end of that year,* Ghiyathu-d-din 
following in the course of a few weeks. Ghiyathu-d-din 
was succeeded by his nephew Nasiru-d-din who is said to 
have been a domestic servant at Delhi wherefrom he fled 
to his uncle Ghiyathu-d-din, soon after he became king. 
He obtained the consent of the nobles and the army for his 
accession by a lavish distribution of gold. Ibn Batuta 
himself received three hundred pieces of gold and a robe 
of honour. Almost the first act of Nasiru-d-din’s was the 
killing of a son of his own paternal aunt, because he 
happened to be the husband of Ghiyathu-d-din *b daughter. 
Having murdered the husband he married the widowed 
princess. It was in this reign that Ibn Batuta was provided 
with a number of ships to proceed on his journey. He 
embarked at Fatan {Pattanam) again, paid a short visit to 
the Maldives and Honawar, and set forward from there on 
a voyage taking Bengal, Sumatra and Java on the way to 
China ultimately. The only available coin of Nasiru-d-din 
is dated A.H. 74.5 which would correspond to A. D. 1343. 
Then follows a break in the coins till we come upon one of 
Adil Shah with date A. H. 7 HI corresponding to A. D. 1356- 
57 or 1357-58. He was followed in A.H. 761 by Pakru-d-din 
Mubarak Shah for whom we have a number of coins 

• The 8th Sep. 1342 is the date of his death according to Kd. 76 
Epi. Car. VI 
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bearing dates from A.H. 761 to 770. Then came the last of 
the Sultans, Allau-d-din Sikandar Shah whose coins bear 
dates A. H. 774-779. This find of coins of the Sultans of 
Madura* so far available gives us the history of Madura 
under the Muhammadans, meagre as it is. But it is well 
supplemented by Ibn Batuta for the greater part of the 
period. The dates of these coins range from A.D. 1335 to 
A.D. 1377-78 with what seems a comparatively large gap 
from 1344-1357, almost corresponding to the period of 
active rule of the Bahmani Sultan Allau-d-din I. What 
this gap might mean will appear later. The power of the 
Muhammadans in Madura appears to have come definitely 
to an end about 1377-78, the last year of the Vijayanagar 
ruler Bukka. 

Muhammadan Dynasties of Madura . — It is this 
dynasty of the Sultans of Madura which flourished in the 
period A.D. 1335 to A.D. 1378, a period of about 45 years, 
that has been confounded with the succession list given by 
Nelson in the Manual of the Madura country, and adopted 
therefrom by Mr. Sewell in his Antiquities of the Madras 
Presidency, Volume II. Quite recently the reports of the 
Epigraphist to the Madras Government adopt the same 
scheme also.t 

An examination of the list given both in Nelson and 
Sewell shows that the dynasty began with Adi Sultan Malik 
Nemi on the authority of the Mackenzie Manuscripts — one 
of those documents based on the local accounts obtained and 

* For this, refer to Dr. E. Haltzsch's article in the J.R.A.S. 1909. 
This supersedes previous contributions by Rodgers and others. 

t Report for 1916, Sec. 33, p. 126. 
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recorded by Colonel Mackenzie’s staff early in the nine- 
teenth century. Of the six names that follow, it is possible 
to identify two or three with the Sultans of the coins of 
Madura whose history I have detailed above. The last 
three or four names seem not possible to recover or to 
equate satisfactorily.* Adopting this list from Sewell, the 
Muhammadan dynasty is made to begin in A.D. 1310 and 
come to an end 48 years after in A.D. 1358. This arrange- 
ment, it is hardly necessary to point out, is untenable since 
the discovery of the coins of Madura and their study. No 
Muhammadan dynasty of Madura could be held to begin 
earlier than A. L). 1 335* and the dynasty lasted till A.D. 1378 
according to these coins with a rather wide gap from 
1345 to 1357. Further criticism of Nelson’s list would be 
superfluous. 

The Hoysalas during the period . — During the period of 
active rule of this dynasty, the Hoysala ruler was Vira 
Ballala III, who ascended the throne in A.D. 1292 and 
continued to rule till A.D. 1342. During the last 20 years 
of his reign he had to be very active on the Tamil frontier. 
We have already pointed out that in 1316 he had restored 
his capital of Dvarasamuda so far that he is said to have 
been ruling in great happinesst at his ancestral capital. 
This rebuilding of the capital by the Hoysala exhibits the 
advantage that was taken by the Hindu rulers of the south, 
of the confusion that prevailed at headquarters before 
Mubarak made his position secure on the throne at Delhi. 
We do not hear much of VIra Bajlala III from inscriptional 

• Refer to note regarding the 9th year of Muhammad, p. 16. 

t Md. 100. Epi. Car. III. 
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sources till A D. 1328-29, the j^ear in which Muhammad- 
bin-Tughlak sent an invasion to the south after his own 
abortive expedition to Warangal. In spite of the rebuilding 
of his capital, the Hoysala does not figure either in the orga- 
nization of the Mahratta country by Mubarak and the placing 
of Muhammadan garrisons in the various forts along the 
Hoysala frontier, or in the subsequent invasions of Ma’bar 
{Tamil country) by Khusru Khan. He probably was able to 
reorganize his resources quietly and unobserved. It was 
possibly about this time that he went father afield from 
Dvarasamudra and laid the foundations of the city generally 
called Hosapattana or Virripdkshapaitana^ which ultimately 
became Vijayanagar, to secure his northern frontier. In 
the year A.D. 1328-29 * we hear of Vira BaHaja for the 
first time at Unfidmulai Pattanam (Tiruvannamalai).t He 
was ruling in peace and happiness at the same place in 
A.D. 1342. In the meanwhile one record of his states that 
in A.D. 1339 (Saka 1261) he was ruling in happiness in Sri 
Vlra Vijaya Virupdkshapura as his residential capital 
{Nelevidu). He is further described in this record as the 
sole monarch by his own valour. J In the following year 
a grant refers to the pattdbhisheka of the prince ” while 
Yira Ballala was ruling.§ This is apparently a reference 
to the coronation of the prince which, according to a 

• Db. XIV. Epi. Car. IX. 

i* It must be noted that the two names are not the same though 
they both refer to the same place. The first means “ lady of uasucked 
breast" a name of Parvati. The second means the hill unreachable. 
These are respectively the names of the Goddess and the God* 

it Hoskote 43 Epi* Car. IX. 

§ Bn. Ill, Epi. Car. IX. 
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Chikkamagalflr inscription, is said to have taken place at 
Hosapatfai^a. There is an inscription in the temple at 
Hampi referring itself to the Hoysalas,* indicating thereby 
that Hampi was in the territory of the Hoysalas. There is 
further an inscription of A.D. 1354 (Saka 1276) which 
states that Bukka was ruling from Hosapttana, The next 
year he is said to be in Vidyanagara^ his capital. This 
series of facts would put it beyond doubt that Hosapattana 
and Vidydnagara are the same as Virupakshapatiana 
or Hampi, and that this had been recently fortified against 
eventualities sometime in or before A.D. 1139 t by the 
Hoysala Vira Ballala III himself. It is clearly stated in 
another record of Bukka that it is by the conquest of all 
the kingdoms that Bukka changed the name of his capital 
city to Vijayanagar J. It would be a safe inference, there- 
fore, to make from this sequence of facts that Vira Ballala III 
was apparently preparing himself for possible campaigns 
both on the northern frontier and on the southern, and had 
his son anointed against eventualities, though this could 
only have meant the anointment of the prince in the 
yauvardjya (heir-apparentcy) as Vira Ballala is definitely 
stated to be ruling. The next year a record from Malur 
gives Vira Ballala his full titles, and among them is one 
which ascribes to him the setting up of a pillar of victory 
at the beginning of “ the bridge ” at Ramesvaram {sUu 

* A.S.R. 1907-08, p. 236, note 2, ' ^ 

t Mr. Rico notes the date as 1329 on page 107 of Mysore and Coorg 
from Inscriptions. It is obviously an error as Saka 1261 cannot be 
A.D. 1329. 

t yifitya Vtfvam VijayJlhhidUn^m Visvdttaram yo nagcertm 
V^ijadaita. Cn. 156 of A.D. 137a Epi. Car. V. 
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mula jayastamhha).* This would; be of date A.D. 1342 
(April-May). The next year (the Saka year) he is said to 
be fighting at Trichinopoly against the MuhanimadanB» 
This statement is found clearly enough in a Vlragal (hero* 
stone) at a village in the Kadur district. It was a stone set 
up to honour of a gaud^a Kankayya who fell in battle with 
the Muhammadans “ and went to heaven along with the 
king.” The atone was actually set up in Saka 1290 in the 
year Plavanga, but the actual occurrence of the death, refer- 
red to in the record, t is stated -to have taken place in the 
year GhitrahMnu preceding, Asvayujd" Su. 8 (a date 
corresponding to A.D., 8th September 1342). But the 
most important point in the reading of this inscription is 
the place. I was able to examine the inscription through 
the kindness of Rao Bahadur R. Narasimbacharyar, Director 
of Archaeological Researches in Mysore, and the reading is 
Chirichirdpali. It is only the letter “ ra ” that is worn 
in the first half, but there is little doubt that it is ra.” 
The whole word, therefore, is a Kannada pronunciation of 
Trichinopoly, which must be the locality of the battle in 
which Vira Ba|lala III fell. J 

We have a more or less circumstantial account of this 
transaction from Ibn Batuta who was in the country at the 
time, and was in Madura soon after. The battle took place 

• Mr. 82 Epi. Car. X. 

t Kd. 75. Epi. Car. VI. 

t ^ic^ has wrongly read the name as Beribi (Mysore and 
Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 108.) This error is found in the trans- 
lation of Kd. 75. Epi. Car. VI. The transliteration, gives it as Chlri- 
chi^paliyalu. The Kannada version gives it Chirichupali, Hence 
the difficulty and the need for verihcation. 

2 
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apparently as was stated already between Ghiyathn-d-din, 
the Sultan of Madura and a relative of Ibn Batuta, and 
Vira Ballala III. But Ibn Batuta calls the place of battle 
Oobban, the nearest South Indian equivalent of which could 
be only Koppam. With this particular record of VIra 
Ballala before us we must of necessity look out for a Koppam 
of some strategical importance to have become the scene of 
such constant wars between the Muhammadans and the 
Hoysalas. Luckily for us we have a reference to a Koppam 
in an inscription of Jatdvarman Sundara Pandya I. In 
the preamble to this inscription* he refers to the place 
KannanOr as Kannanur-Koppam. And this is apparently 
the Koppam or Cobban of Ibn Batuta. In connection with 
this identification it must be borne in mind that, according 
to the account of this Muhammadan traveller who certainly 
did know what he was describing, this Oobban was a place of 
vital strategical importance ; for, according to him, if Cobban 
fell, the position of the Muhammadans in Madura would have 
become impossible. To this description Kannanur would 
answer very well. That Kannanur passed into the posses- 
sion of the Muhammadans either during the invasion of 
Malik Kafur himself, or in the interval between that and 
this last battle is clear as the place which was the capital 
of Vira Ramanatha, and perhaps even his son, to the time 
of accession of Vira Baljala III, does not find mention in 
any of the records of this Vira Ballala. The change of 
capital to Tiruvaimamalai in 1328 as wo know it, it might 
have been much earlier, finds an explanation in this that 
Kannanfir must have been lost to the Hoysalas before that 
period and must have been the base of active operations 

• Sen Tamil, Vol. 4, p. 515. 
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against the Hoysala territory in the Tamil country. It is 
as a counter-work to the Muhammadan position in Kanna- 
nur which is on the trunk road leading from the north to 
Madura that Tiruvannamalai must have been pitched upon 
as the capital of the Hoysalas. Tiruvannamalai connects 
with the Hoysala capitals Kundani and Dvarasamudra^ 
on the one hand, and with Kannanur on the other, and is 
certainly well situated for preventing reinforcements reach- 
ing the Muhammadans from the north. The distance bet- 
ween Trichinopoly and Kannanur is only about 8 or 9 
miles at the best, and if anything like a large army of 
100,000 operated on the side of the Hoysalas, as Ibn Batuta 
clearly states that that was the strength of the army, that 
distance between the two camps would be even necessary,* 
The town Trichinopoly is referred to by that name, although 
not yet found in inscriptional records, in the Tevaram of 
Sambandar in the seventh century A.D. and is referred to 
as the headquarters of a small division, llriichirdpalli 
U§dvadi^^ under Devaraya I in the fifteenth century. There 
is the probability that the place is referred to by this name 
in the fourteenth century in a Pudukotta Inscription of the 
eighth year of Tribhuvanachakravartin Parakrama Pandya 
which contains a signature Tiruchirdpalli Udaiydn, Hence 
it is clear that the Cobban of Ibn Batuta is no other than 
Kannanur, and it is in that vicinity that the last battle of 
Vira Ballala III was fought. 

About 11 months after this event we have a record 
executing a grant on the occasion of the coronation of the 

* Consult Orme’s Early Campaigns of the British in this locality, 
•or better Mr. Hemingway's Trichinopoly Gazetteer. 

t Ep. Rep. for 1914, Sec. 27. 
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Hoyeala prince by Ba\\wppa Dai^yn^yaka. This BaUappa 
figures several times in the records of Vira Ballala III, and 
it is just possible that he was “ the son-in-law of the 
Ballala ” of the Kolar records. In this grant which is dated 
Saka 1265 Svabhanu, sometime in A.D. 1343 (July-August), 
Vira Ballala is not mentioned as ruler and we are therefore 
led to infer that this time it is the anointment of the prince 
as sovereign. The last record of this new ruler who might, 
for convenience, be named Bajjala IV, or Virupdksha 
Ballala^ is one dated the following Vyaya which refers 
itself to the time of Ballalaraya. This would be the equiva- 
lent of A.D. 1346-47, and we hear no more of the Hoysalas 
after this date. 

Ihn Batuta in South India , — It was during this period 
that the Algerian traveller Ibn Batuta, who entered India 
in A.D. 1333 and resided in the court of Sultan Muhammad 
for about 10 years, stayed some time in South India in the 
course of his embassy to China on behalf of the Emperor. 
Sultan Muhammad received an embassy from China request- 
ing permission to repair or rebuild some temple in a place 
called Sambhal, probably the one in Eastern Rajaputana. 
The Sultan declined permission on the ground that, under 
the Muhammadan Law, it was not permissible to allow the 
erection of heretical temples unless those that wish to 
build them paid the Jiziya (poll-tax on infidels). If the 
Celestial Emperor * ’ would agree to put himself on 
those terms Muhammad would have no objection to 
grant the permission. Ibn Batuta, with the necessary 
paraphernalia of the mission, started from Delhi and 
proceeded across India to the coast of Konkan, wherefrom 
he proceeded along the coast by way of Goa, but took 
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ship for Calicut at a port called Eandahjar. He halted at 
Honawar (Hinur) where he remained a guest of Sultan 
Jamalu-d-din Muhammad. After a three days* sail from 
there he reached the island Sindabur ; therefrom he set for- 
ward on the two months* march along the coast to Kulam 
(Quilon). He had to pass through the territory of “ the 
twelve Sultans of Malabar,” passing through the towns of 
Abusah and Fakanur. He came to Mangalore after a three 
days’ sail from the latter place. The next important port 
that he touched at was Hili (near Cannanore) which at the 
time was one of the three ports of call for the Chinese 
merchants on the Malabar coast, namely, Hili, Calicut and 
Kulam. Starting again from there, he passed Jarfattan and 
two other coast towns, Dahfattan and Budfattan, till he 
reached Fandaraina. Starting thence he reached Calicut 
where the embassy was to take ship on its voyage to China. 
There happend to be at the time in this port 13 Chinese 
vessels composed of the three kinds, large ships or Junhs ; 
the middle-sized ones called Zan^ and the small ones known 
as Kakams. Each junk was manned by 600 sailors and 
carried 400 warriors. They contained decks, cabins, saloons 
and holds for merchandise. Each oar of these ships was 
worked by 15 men, and every junk was accompanied by 
three of the smaller craft. Three of these ships were set 
apart for the imperial mission, and before all of the men 
could embark all the junks had to leave the port owing to 
stress of weather, and several of them suffered shipwreck. 
Ibh Batuta who remained on the shore was left there and 
the Kakam containing all his belongings set sail as soon as 
it saw the fate that had overtaken the fleet as a whole. Ibn 
Batuta hearing that the Kakam would put in at Eulam 



started towards the place by the river-way and reached 
Knlam in safety in 10 days. He found It a handsome town 
frequented by : Chinese merchants, the port being most 
conveniently situated for them. The town was under its 
Hindu ruler. He there met the Chinese envoys who 
had travelled down from Delhi and who had also 
suffered shipwreck in the voyage. Giving up the idea, 
of returning to Delhi which he entertained for a little 
while, he accepted the advice of an imperial agent at 
Calicut and proceeded to Honawar, where he was the 
respected guest of the Sultan. He took part in an expedi- 
tion against the Island of Sindabur which was ultimately 
conquered by the Sultan of Honawar. While there, he 
learnt from two of his slaves who managed to return to- 
India that all his property including his slaves were taken 
possession of by others and had been dispersed over Java^ 
China and Bengal. Notwithstanding this depressing^news,. 
he returned to Sindvibur as he promised, and, as disturbances 
broke out there again, he left the place and reaching 
Calicut resolved to pay a visit to the Maidive -islands* 
There he stayed for some time and contracted relations that 
made bis departure difficult. Finally he managed to obtain 
permission to depart. He then paid a visit to Ceylon^ 
where landing at Puttalam he found the Indian chieftain 
Ariya Chakravarti in possession of the locality who received 
him kindly and conversed with him in Persian. Through 
his good offices and with the escort provided by him he- 
paid a visit to Adam's Peak, and returned to Puttalam. He 
started from there for Ma’bar, and in the course of his 
voyage, he suffered shipwreck. While he had almost given 
himself up for lost, some native inhabitants of the coast 
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near about rescued him from this perilous position. On 
reaching ashore he sent word to< the Sultan of Ma’bar, 
Ghiyathu-d-din wlfo had married a sister of one of the 
wives that Ibn Batuta had married in Delhi. But 
Ghiyathu-d-din was at the time engaged in the siege of a 
place called Harikattu, wherefrom he sent an escort to fetch 
Ibn Batuta. Ibn Batuta arrived in camp on the second day. 
What Ibn Batuta saw there, and what he really has to say 
about the doings of Ghiyathu-d-din, we have alredy related 
in part before. He was a cruel monarch engaged constantly 
in war against the Hindus under the Hoysala monarch 
Vira Ballala III. In addition to the single instance of 
cruelty given there, Ibn Batuta details other instances. Ibn 
Batuta persuaded the Sultan to fit out an expedition for the 
conquest of the Maidive islands and was himself entrusted 
with the commission. This had to stand over for some time 
as the chief admiral, Khojah Sarlak as he is called, insisted 
that it would take at least three months to fit out tho 
expedition, during which time Ibn Batuta had no alternative 
but to wait. In the meanwhile was fought the decisive 
battle of Cobban, as Ibn Batuta calls it, and the death of the 
family of Ghiyathu-d-din and himself followed soon after. 
Under his successor Nasiru-d-diu, Ibn .Batuta stayed for a 
short time in Madura. It was then that he insisted upon 
returning in spite of the fact that the fleet of Khojah 
Sarlak was not yet ready. Nasiru-d-din issued orders to 
place such ships as were available in the port of Fatan at 
his disposal. Ibn Batuta reached Fatan and took ship there 
to the Maldives back again on his *way to Calicut and 
Honawar ; from Calicut he took ship again and this time he 
had a prosperous voyage till he reached Bengal. What is 
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of importance to South Indian History is that he left Delhi 
•early in 1342 and left Fatan some time in 1343-44 ; and 
what he relates of South India has reference to this parti- 
oular period. We have already seen, on the authority of 
the inscription on the Vlragal in the Kadur district, that 
Vira Baljala III died on the 8th of September 1342. 
Ghiyathu-d-din’s death must have followed in the next 
few months, that is, about the end of the year or early 
in the next. We have coins of Ghiyathu-d-din bf date 
A.H. 745 the equivalent of which, in Christian era, would 
be A.D. 1 344. It must be in the course of that year 1344 
that he left Madura for Fatan and took his departure from 
Calicut in the following year for China. 

Break in the Coinage of the Sultans of Madura^ 
A,D. 1848-4 to 1356-6. — To return to the Sultans of 
Madura ; we have coins of Nasiru-d-din, the successor of 
Ghiyathu-d-din, only of date A.H. 745. That would 
mean A.D. 1344. From that date to A.H. 757 there is a 
break in the coinage for an interval of about 12 years. 
It would be rather difficult to believe that this is due 
to a mere accident. We have already stated that between 
the Sultans of Madura and the Hoysalas there were constant 
wars along the Kaveri-Coleroon frontier — the same frontier 
•on which the Pandyas and the Hoysalas had constantly to 
fight in the period immediately preceding. The death 
of Vira Bajlala could not have put an end to this 
war. His successor Ballala IV must have continued 
the wars of his father for the next two or three 
years during whidh time he must have been ruling. 
The last inscriptional date we get for him is a date 
in A.D. 1346 as was already pointed out. It is just 
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poBBible that he also fell in fighting against the Hultans of 
Madnra about that particular period, say, about A.D. 1345- 
6, that Muhamniad-bin-Tughlak had involved himself in 
the greatest difBculties in his empire, and there was a 
famine if the chronology of the Muhammadan historians 
could be accepted without question. The Sultan Muham- 
mad perpetrated the double blunder of recalling the capable 
Katlagh Khan from Deogir, and appointing the incompe- 
tent and unpopular slave Aziz Himar, Governor of Malva, 
whose perfidy to ‘ the foreign Amirs, ’ at the instance of 
the Sultan himself, created the rebellion in Gujarat which 
terminated only after the death of the Sultan, Nasarat 
Khan broke out in rebellion in Bidar and Einu-l-Mulk of 
Oudh followed near the imperial headquarters at Sarg- 
Dwari (svarga-dvdra or gate of heaven). It is to this date 
that the Muhammadan historians refer the rising in Telin- 
gaiia under Krishnappa Nayaka, * one of the sons of Pratapa- 
rudra II of Warangal. This series of rebellions all over 
the empire would not have been lost upon the more distant 
south. There is an inscription of date 1328 when a Machaya 
Dannayaka was ruling at Penugonda as a subordinate of 
Vira Ballala III. Somewhat later Ibii Batuta himself says 
that his friend at Honawar, Janialu-d-din Muhammad, was 
the greatest Sultan in the West Coast. He was himself 

* This was apparently the eldest son and successor of Prataparudra 
who died according to Shamsi Siraj Afif on his way to Delhi whereto 
Muhammad sent him probably in A.D. 1328. (Elliott III, 367). 

This is confirmed by a Telogu historical Manuscript Pratapa- 
charitam, according to which his death took place at Mantenna on 
the Godavari. This Mantenna is otherwise called MantraklSta and 
figures in the inscriptions Of Kakatiya Rudia I. {Vide Anumakon^a 
fni, Indian Antiquary XL pp. 9-20) 
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subordinate to “ an infidel king whose name is Horaib. 
This Horaib should be no other than Hariappa Udaiyar,** 
the eldest of the five brothers to whom is given the credit 
of having founded the empire of Vijayanagar. This must 
have been before A.D. 1344. The latest known date for 
this Harihant is A.D. ]346.t A record of date equal to* 
A.D. 1352 (Saka 1274)J refers to “ Vira Bukka Rayalu, 
ruling at Dhorasamudra and Penugonda. ” The same grant 
refers to Bukka as an “ elevator of the Hoysala empire. 

It would be difficult to regard this position of Bukka 
as having been achieved in a very short time, and 
by a person unconnected with the Hoysala adminis- 
tration. There is one other fact which exhibits a 
similar tendency and which must be noted here. In the 
early wars of Allau-d-din Bahmani when he march- 
ed south from Daulatabad atter the death of Muhammad 
bin Tughlak he met on the southern frontier, and there- 
fore the more uncertain frontier of his, one Hindu chief- 
tain by name Harib in the region of the Konkan coast up 
to Jamkhandi. A little further to the east of it between 
Bijapur and Gulbarga figures another Hindu chief by name 
Eapras; and further east another Hindu chieftain still of the 
name Eampraz. This has reference to the year A. D. 1352.. 
These three Hindu chieftains are obviously no other than 
Hariappa (Harib), Bukkappa Razu (Kapraz), and Kampa 
Bazu (Kampana), the three elder of the five brothers to 
whom inscriptions of the time ascribe the foundation of 

•A record recently published by Prof. Moraes in the Bombay 
University Journal makes this Hariappa a West Coast ruler. 

t A.S.R. 1907^,08. p. 236 and Refs, in Note 7. 

t Epi. Rep. for 1918. Sec. 47. 
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the empire of Vijayanagar ; the two other brothers 
Muddappa and Marappa are found just behind this front 
line. One of them was the viceroy obviously under Hari- 
appa of the Male and Tulu Rajya with his capital at Araga 
in the Shimoga district of Mysore, and the other was in 
charge of Mulbagal Maharajya in the south-eastern corner 
of Mysore, and fronting the Tamil country. This series of 
facts that emerge from a scrutiny of the inscriptional 
records of the period leads necessarily to the inference that 
the wars were still going on, and the kingdom of the 
Hoysala had to fight on the two sides, of which the 
northern side exhibits to us thin impenetrable wall of 
garrisons under the five brothers, fighting to stem the new 
flood of Bahmani invasions and keep it within its bounds. 

The explanation of the hreah in the coinage of the 
Sultans of Madura : — What actually did take place in the 
same period on the southern frontier is not equally clear ; 
but a record at Tirukalakkudi referring itself to the 31st 
year of a Maravarman Vira Pandya, which gives details of 
date to equate it satisfactorily, refers to the conquest of the 
Muhammadans in the south by Kumara K am pan a, the son 
of the 3rd of the five brothers Bukka. 1 his record states 
“ the times were 'i’ulukkan (Muhammadan) times ; the 
devaddna (gifts to gods) lands of the gods were taxed with 
Kut^imai (dues of cultivation) ; the temple worship, 
however, had to be conducted without any reduction ; the 
ulavu or cultivation of the temple lands was done by 
turns by the tenants of the village ; at this juncture 
Kampana Udaiyar came on his southern campaigns, 
destroying Tulukkans, established a stable administra- 
tion throughout the country and appointed many 
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chiefs (Nayakkanmar) for inspection and supervision 
in order that the worship in all temples might be revived 
regularly as of old.”* The date of this record from the 
astronomical details given has been equated with A.D. 1358 
(Friday, September 7). If by 1358 all. this had been 
done by Kumara Kampana and there is no particular 
reason to doubt the record, then the invasion by Kam- 
pana of the south . must have taken place somewhat 
earlier. Does this not offer the explanation of the break in 
the coinage of the Sultans of Madura ? If it does, it means 
that the Vijayanagar invasions had taken place during this 
period, and either the Madura Sultan Nasiru-d-din himself 
(or his successor) suffered a crushing defeat at the hands of 
the Hindus and the rule of the Muhammadans was put an' 
end to, at least temporarily. Its revival about this time, 
A.D. 1355-56, in Madura must be a comparatively faint 
effort, and when even that nominal rule in Madura was 
put an end to some time in A.D. 1375-6, the time had arrived 
for the Vijayanagar ruler Harihara II to announce himself 
formally to the world as the ‘ emperor of the south.* 

In this connection, there are two records found in the 
temple of Tiruppattur, now in the Ramnad district, which 
refer themselves to the 44th and 46th years of a Jatavar- 
man Tribhuvana Chakra vartin VIra Pandya Deva, which 
refer to these Muhammadan invasions also, and throw a 
certain amount of light upon the history of the period. 
The JatSvarman Vira Pandya of these records is undoubted- 
ly the Vira Pandya against whom Malik Kafur undertook 
his invasions of the south. The Siva temple at Tiruppattur 


* Epi. Rep. 1916, Sec. 33. 
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is said in one of these records to have been in the • occupa- 
tion of the encamped Muhammadans whose time it %as/ 
and in consequence to have been ruined. In this jCpndition 
a certain VUaiyrdaya Devar of iSuraikhudi, otherwise Ari- 
yan Periyanayahar reconsecrated the temple. Out of grati- 
tude for this pious act of his, by which the people imagined 
they were saved from some impending calamity, they 
assigned to him a specified quantity of corn from the 
harvest reaped by every individual each year, and conferred 
on him also certain privileges in the temple.* All this took 
place in the 44th year of the Pandya referred to above. 
According to the calculations of the late Professor Kielhorn 
and confirmed by those of Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, this 
VIra Pandya ascended the throne in A.D. 1296-97, and the 
reconsecration of the Tiruppattur temple must have there- 
fore reference to the year A.D. 1340, when apparently Vira 
Pandya was still alive, and his authority was recognised in 
this part of the country. The other record referring to 
this event is of a date two years later, that is A.D. 1342. 
It will be well to remember in this connection that the 
years l.*J 40-42 were the years in which the Hoysala Vira 
Ballala III made a serious effort at hemming in the Muham- 
madans into Madura with a view ultimately to turn them 
out of the place. It is an inscription of A.D. 1340, as was 
pointed out already, that lays claim to his having erected a 
pillar of victory at “ the root ” (Setumula) of Adam’s 
Bridge. It must also be noted that it is about the end of 
the year A.D. 1342 that he died as the result of a battle at 

* This family of iSfiraikku^i chiefs played an important part in 
the period and that immediately following, as there are a number of 
records of these in the PudukS^ta collection. 
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KannanQr. The Tiruppattor records indicate that he was 
in the mam so successful in the effort that even restoration 
work gC^Id be undertaken. The statement pf Ibn Batuta 
that this Hindu ruler wanted to take the whole of Ma’bar 
is thus justified. 

It was apparently after* tfi:^ death of this Vira Ballala, 
and possibly after that of his. spa, that the chieftain brothers 
who took upon themselves the responsibility of clearing 
South India of the Muhammadans should have continued 
the policy of the last lloysalas. It is worth remarking in 
this connection that the wars of Kumara Kampana, the 
son of Bukkdi detailed in the 'Kampardy a Gharitam of 
Oangddevi may* have to be brought in into this interval 
A.D. 1343 to A.D. J355-56. The two enemies against whom 
Kamparaya won victories were the Siinbuvarayans of the 
North Arcot and Chingleput districts, and the Sultan of 
Madura. Without going into full details, this poem and 
several other works, Telugu and Sanskrit, state it indubitab- 
ly that Kampana and his colleagues in the campaign did 
overthrow one Sambuvarayan, and restored the kingdom to 
another taking the title Samhuvardya (or Sans. Champu- 
raya) Sthdpandchdrya (he that established Sambuvaraya 
in his position). It must also be remembered that the 
kingdom of these chieftains is called Rajagambhira 
Rajyam.* This Rajagambhira Rajyam was hitherto taken 
to mean either the Pandya country because a certain Pandya 
assumed the title, or the Chola country because a Chola 
king, at a slightly earlier period, had assumed this title. 
But it now turns out to be neither. The name of the 


* Tinipputkuli Inscription of A.D. 1365, No. 18 of 1899. 
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kingdom seems to be derived from the hill fortress which 
was its citadel, and which apparently refers to Pa(}aiv%du 
in the Arni Jaghir. This is not all. One of thc i^edeces- 
.i3ors of this ^ ^ambuvarayan called himself Rajs^^ubhlra 
Sambnvarayau* in an inscription of A.P. 1268 in PadaivWu 
itself. The epic of Oangadeyi refer^ to the siege of the hill 
Rajagambhiram” in the Codrse of the war, t thus making it 
clear that the Kajagambhira' Rajyam was no other than 
the kingdom of the Sanrbuyarayans. It looks very 
probable that it was Sakalaloka Chakravartin Venru 
Mangontia Samhuvarayan whose date of accession 
is Saka 1215 (A.D. 1322-23) that was overthrown 

by Kampana some time’^about A.D. 1347, which is the 
first date of his successor Sakalaloka Chakravartin Raja 
Narayana Sambuvarayan. This achievement of Kumara 
Kampana must have followed close upon the disappearance 
of the last Hoysala Ballala IV, either by natural death or 
otherwise, as his last date is 1346. It is in this campaign 
that he is taken further as far as Madura, where he over- 
threw in actual battle, and killed, the Sultan of Madura. 
Among the attributes given to this Sultan by the poetess is 
one, which seems to mean much more than meets the eye. 
He is described to be “ one who reduced to a low condition 
the Ohola and Pandya by his valour, who proved the 
hatchet to the creeper, the prosperity of the Ballala.” J 

• S. Ind. Ins. 1, 78 of Saka 1180. ~ 

t Atha tasya purimeva nitva sibiratam nfpah | achalam Rajagam- 
bklramarundat dvisa das^tam || FC amp arayachari tarn IV, 32. 

X Parakrama (dhah) k^ta Chola Fan^yam 
Vallala sampallatika kutharam f 
Ranonmukham Kampan{’popiyaiiandit 
Virah Suratra^amudagrasauryah || 

Note.-> Instead of dhap, {nnyak) is the MS. reading. 

KamparSyacharitam, Trivandrum Edn. p. 82. 
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This gives a clear indication that that was the man whose 
active existence in Madura was the cause of the destruction 
of the prosperity of the Hoysalas. This reference may be 
held direetly to indicate that the particular Sultan who 
was responsible for the death of the Hoysala, was Sultan 
Nasiru d-din who succeeded his uncle Ghiyathu-d-din in 
A.D. 1343. There is only • one date on his coins, as was 
pointed out already, aiid th|it is A.H. 745 ; and an in- 
terregnum of 12 years followed immediately after this date. 
It is this state of things that we seem to find an echo of in 
the Tarikh-i Firoz Shahi of Shams-i Siraj ’Afif. “ While 
the Sultan was at Delhi, attendifig to the affairs of his 
kingdom, ambassadors arrived from Ma’bar to state a 
grievance to him. Kiirbat Hasan Kangu was king in 
Ma’bar. When Sultan Muhammad Shah died, and Sultan 
Firoz succeeded, his edicts were sent into Ma’bar ; but the 
people of that country rebelled, and, going to Daulatabad, 
they made Kurbat Kangu,' king of Ma’bar. When this 
Kurbat held his court, he appeared decked out hand and 
foot with female ornaments, and made himself notorious 
for his puerile actions. The men of Ma’bar saw this, and, 
being greatly incensed against him, they rebelled. The 
neighbouring chief, named Bakan, at the head of a body of 
men and elephants, marched into Ma’bar and made Kurbat 
Hasan Kangu prisoner. He made himself master of all 
Ma’bar, which had belonged to the Muhammadans ; their 
women suffered violence and captivity in the haiSls of the 
Hindus and Bakan established himself as ruler of Ma’bar.” 
As his army was all along engaged in war and wanted 
rest, the Sultan declined to interfere according to this 
author. When some time after his army volunteered to go 
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for the conquest of Ma'bar, the Saltan was persuaded to 
decline to interfere again on the advice of his general 
Ehani-Jahan who objected to going to war against Mussal- 
mans. What is worth remarking in this extract is that 
notwithstanding the confusion in the name Kurbat Hasan 
Eangu and Daulatabad, the whole transaction seems to 
refer to what took place in the region of the Coromandel 
and not in the Dekhan. The puerile action the Sultan is 
charged with has not been ascribed to the founder of the 
Bahmani kingdom in any other account ; and the whole 
matter has reference to what took place immediately after 
the death of Sultan Muhammad in A.D. 1351. By this 
time the five brothers who were the successors of the 
Hoysalas in their campaigns against the Muhammadans of 
Madura, had achieved all that is ascribed to the chief 
Bakan, who could be no other than the Bukka of Hindu 
historical records. So in the early fifties of the thirteenth 
century the Muhammadan power in South India suffered 
an eclipse from which it emerged, for a period of about 
20 years, only to suffer extinction. When again that power 
was destroyed, the restoration of the country to the Hindus 
is signalised by the restoration of Srlrangam to its ancient 
glory and greatness in A.D. 1370-71. This brings us to 
the end of Muhammadan rule in the south ; and the 
assumption of imperial titles by the Vijayanagar ruler 
Harihtfa II comes in at a period when there was not the 
faintest chance of any recovery by the Muhammadans of 
their position in South India. It is the position of the 
Muhammadans in the South that explains what appears the 
inexplicable delay in the assumption of imperial titles by 
3 
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these chieftains even when their posEession of the South 
had become an accomplished fact. 

Note. — For a fuller treatment of this subject and the 
various connected matters bearing on it consult 
my forthcoming work “ South India and her 
Muhammadan Invaders 

(Lecture to the Mythic Society, October 1920. 
Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society jTZ.) 



A little known Chapter of Vijayanagar History 

Period ; A. D. 1450-1509. 


Doubts and difficulties in the subject , — The great" 
Deva Raya II died in all probability in A.D. 1448-9 
(or Saka 1/369) and was succeeded by his son Mallikar- 
juna, in the same year. The succession of Mallikar- 
juna, marks the beginning of decline, if not of Vijayanagar, 
at least of the dynasty which brought it to the prominent 
position that it occupied at the end of the first century of 
its existence. The following extract from Sewell’s Vijaya- 
nagar will give an idea of the doubts and difficulties that 
beset the subject. 

‘ I have already stated that the period following the 
reign of Deva Raya II is one very difficult to fill up satis- 
factorily from any source. It was a period of confusion 
in Vijayanagar — a fact that is clearly brought out by Nuniz 
in his chronicle. 

A.D. 1449 is the last date in any known inscription 
containing mention of a Deva Raya and Dr. Hultzsch allots 
this to Deva Raya II. It may be, as alredy suggested, that 
there was a Deva Raya III, on the throne between A.D. 1444 
and 1449, but this remains to be proved. Two sons of 
Deva Raya II, according to the inscriptions, were named 
Mallikarjuna and Virupaksha I respectively. There are 
inscriptions of the former dated in A,D. 1452-3 and 1464-5 
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and one of the latter in 1470. Mallikarjnna appears to 
have had two sons, Raja^ekara, of whom we have inscrip^ 
tions in the years A.D. 1479-80 and 1486-7, and Virnpak- 
sha II, mentioned in an inscription dated A.D. 1483-4, 
three years earlier than the last of RSjasekara. 

Dr. Hultzsch, in the third volume of the EpigrapMa 
Indicas p. 36, gives these dates, but in the fourth volume of 
the same work (p. 180) he notes that an inscription of 
Rajafekara exists at Ambur in North Arcot, which is 
dated in the year corresponding to A.D. 1468-9. I have 
also been told of an inscription on stone to be seen at the 
village of Parnapalle (or Paranapalle) in the Cuddapah 
district, of which a copy on copper plate is said to be in the 
possession of one Narayana Reddi of Goddamari in the 
Tadpatri Taluk of the Anaiitapur district. This is reported 
to bear date Saka 1398 (A.D. 1476-7), and to mention as 
sovereign ‘ Praudha Deva Raya of Vijayanagar.’ 

Rajafiekara^s second inscription must have been 
engrived very shortly before the final fall of the old royal 
house, for the first certain date of the usurper Narasimha is 
A.D. 1490. 

Amid this confusion of overlapping dates we turn for 
help to Nuniz ; but though his story gathered from tradition 
about the year 1535, is clear and consecutive, it clashes 
somewhat with the other records. According to him, 
Deva Raya 11 had a son Pina Raya, who died six months 
after his attempted assassination ; but we have shown that 
Abdur Razak conclusively establishes that this unfortunate 
monarch was Deva Raya II himself and that the crime was 
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committed before the month of April 1443. Pina Raya left 
a son unnamed, who did nothing in particular, and was 
succeeded by his son, ‘ Verupaca by which name Viru- 
paksha is clearly meant. Virupaksha was murdered by his 
eldest son, who in turn was slain by his younger brother, 

* Padea Rao and this prince lost the kingdom to the 
usurper Narasimha. 

Mallikdrjuna^ successor of Deva Raya IL — There 
seems to be no need to assume a Deva Raya III at 
all, and the account of Nuniz cannot be regarded accurate 
in regard to the details of the history of the period. There 
are a number of records of Mallikarjuna which make his 
position in respect of his predecessors clear. These further 
give the information that he had the name Deva Raya or 
more specifically Immadi Praudha (or Pratapa) Deva RSya. 
Nagar 65 has it clearly 

taynh prdchlna punyundm paripdJca viseshatal} 
svlya janmdntraprdpta bhdgya hhoga phaldyahi 
Mallikdrjunadevasya Srlgirau sannivdsinah 
Varutta-krta tanndma-kumdrah-samajdyata 
pitariyuparate srlmdn (fhxrah paramadhdrmika^ 
Immadi (praudha) devendro rdjdhhut jagatlpatify, 

^ to them (Deva Raya II and Ponnala Devi) from the 
ripening of the merit of their good works in their previous 
lives, as the result of his own merits in a former existence, 
while the pair were in residence in the glorious hill of 
Mallikarjuna, the excellent son was born to whom was 
given the name of the God. When his father died, the 
valiant dutiful prince became king as Immadi Devendra.* 
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t^o nidher ajani hhumipat^ ammhmdch chrl Malli- 
kdrjuna iti prathiial), humdrahk 
Sa uryddhibhir gund-ganairadhikam cha tdtdch cham 
8anti-yam nripatim Immadi Deva Rayah. 

It is thus clear that Deva Raya II was succeeded after 
his death ])y his son Mallikarjuna and that he had the 
alternative name Deva Rjiya as well because he was 
regarded twice as valiant as his father. He assumed also 
the special attribute of the father ‘ the elephant-hunter 
As Mr. Sewell points out Ferishta has no wars against 
Vijayanagar to record between the years A.D. 1443 and 
1458, the date of death of Sultan Allau-d-din of the Bahmani 
kingdom. With the death of this monarch, however, affairs 
in the Bahmani kingdom drift rapidly towards the dis* 
ruption that was ultimately accomplished in the eighties of 
the fifteenth century. 

Gangddmapratdpavildsam , — We gain, however, some 
light beating over tlie dark spot from an unlooked for source. 
In a drama known as Qangdddsapratdpavildsam occurs 
a passage which may be rendered freely as follows : — 

‘ While Pratapa Deva Raya the Indra of Vijayanagar, 
with the various titles, usually ascribed to Deva Raya II, 
went to adorn the court of Indra (went to heaven or died), 
the throne of the kingdom was occupied by his son iSri 
Mallikarjuna. Having heard this, the Sultan of the south 
and Gajapati made war upon him with an innumerable 
army of elephant, horse and foot. While they lay round 
Vijayanagar, Mallikarjuna quite unable to tolerate this 
sallied out of the fort, like a lion-cub from a mountain-c^ve 
upon a herd of elephants, and drowned the armies of 
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Hayapati and Oajapati in the flood caused by his sword* 
Both the Gajapati and the Yavanapati fled each by himself 
alone back to his kindom.’* 

The following points deserve attention in this. The 
invasion of Vijayanagar took place as a resultiof the change 
of rulers. The Bahmani Sultan referred to as the southern 
Sultan, Hayapati (ruler of horse) and Yavanapati (Yavana 


* Eggeling’s Catalogue of Sanskrit Manuscripts in the Library of 
the India Office, Part vii, p. 1610. 

^rrerr^q^fRfljrf^fgcrJi. 

»rsPTf^5n ^ 3^Jl5iT«irg^7r»*imFflcrf qjR'Tcaf^ 

SHRlft I 5rJ)«W5ri^ 

fw T^«T5T*n:?rs 

?RqfcR5rqfcraRiitf«rwr - 

JTsrTi^; q^rR f^r^rq; ?RiTqf^ I 

tRjpcfc 

?l^i>q%55Wr f5R5R%IT sftSRfR- 

(^) ^ wirf^rar- 

(^)SJR?rf%?rr#^ ftPqarqpr qra: wrer 
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ruler) and the Oajapati (ruler of Orissa) were allied against 
Vijayanagar, The subject of the drama springs out of an 
heroic episode in one of the wars of the Sultan of Gujarat 
against a Hindu chief of Pavachala * feudatory to him. 

Professor Eggeling refers this war to the war of 
A.D. 1449. The invasion must have taken place soon after 
the accession of Mallikarjuna and should have been in the 

3^ *ftnf s^t atjujici: cist 

sniflTTW qftcitwi 

iTBar 

I ai^sr qjrwriE'*n5R- 

?r5iTf^ 

<^) I 

5wi2^ ^ootr- 

atsf^r I RRgotq »i g r q»i«*>gt4jCl ^ w- 

^JTsrfSr l 3?- 

^5R^jiRwr ^«w!firsnn*r »rs3ir»i i *>?r- 

^ I ffir ft«CT»?r: II 

* JPSvScAa/a is a hill close to Baroda on the banks of the water 
supply tank. 
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years A.D. 1449 or 1450. There is absolutely no mention of 
this or any war at all in Ferishta at this period. 

Orissa Invasion. — The history of Orissa at the time 
throws some light upon the uncertainty. The ruling Ganga 
dynasty of Orissa had reached the stage of inanimation with 
the death of Narasing Rai Langora, as he was called in 
thirteenth century A.D. He was followed in succession by 
two lines called Ganga or Narasinga and Baiiu. The last 
Bann had been overthrown by the Muhammadans of Bengal 
who carried with them as prisoner the minister Kapilesvara 
Bhowarbar. When the ruler died Kapilesvara came to 
the throne, according to the researches of Stirling and Mon. 
Mohnn Chakravarti in A. D. 1434-5. His reign which 
extended up to A. D. 1369-70 was one of constant war in 
the course of which he lays claim to having made various 
conquests among them Vijayanagar. In an inscription at a 
temple to Jagannatha in the Katak District, he is referred to 
as ^ Karfididjahdsasimha and Kalavaragajayl ’ the yawn- 
ing lion to the sheep the Karnata king and the victor over 
Kalavaraga (Kulberga),* In the inscriptions of this ruler 
examined by Mr. M. M. Chakravarti these titles are not 
assumed by him up to his nineteenth anka which is com- 
puted to be the same as his sixteenth year,t that is up to the 
year A. D. 1450. hi an inscription of his forty-6rst anka 
these are assumed and the inscription from which the above 
are taken belong to about the same time, his thirtieth year 
or about A. D, 1465. It seems possible then that the state- 
ment in the drama (langdddsapratdpavildsam is founded 


Bengal, Vol. Ixix, Part i, pp. 173-190. 
t Vol. Ixii, p. 90, et geq. 
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upon fact. That is not all. The drama makes a further 
statement that these two allies attacked Vijayanagar, after 
the death of Deva Raya II ‘to wipe off the disgrace of 
former defeats’. If this means anything at all, it is that the 
Raya of Orissa had figured in the earlier wars of Allau-d- 
diu against Vijayanagar in A. D. 1437 to 1443. 

Bahmani invasion . — Notwithstanding the silence of the 
Miihaiiimadan historians in regard to this war, so much is 
clear that the death of Deva Raya brought on a Muham- 
madan invasion, possibly in concert with another by the 
ruler of Orissa with whom the Bahmani kingdom came into 
touch by the absorption of Telingana on the one side and 
the conquest of a large part of Gondwana by Malwaon the 
other. This seems the more likely from what Abdur Razak 
states about the previous war as a result of the attempt on 
the life of Deva Raya II*. We have also to take it that 
Mallikarjuna had the best of it from the silence of the 
Muhammadan historians on the one hand, and on the other 
froifi the actual political condition at the time of the 
Bahmani Kingdom, and its relations with the neighbouring 
chiefs Hindu and Mussalman on the other frontiers. An 
alliance or a mere understanding to engage the attention of 
Vijayanagar would account for the appearance of Kapiles- 
vara of Orissa in the affair. It is this advance of Kapiles- 
vara that will have to account for the move of the Saluva 
chief Narasinga from the middle region to the Telingana 
frontier. 

Both possible , — Mallikarjuna then began well by 
beating off the enemy who thre*atened the existence of 
Vijayanagar, and seems to have gone on well enough for a 
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few years. His rule must have lasted on to at least 1465 
(Saka 1387). In 1459 (Saka 1381) we hear of Mallikarjuna 
* ruling in happiness in Penngonda on business connected 
with administration {rajalmrya) of Narasinga’. What is 
more than this he is said to have been there with his 
DanndyaJca Timmana. It is soon after this date that an 
invasion of the Coromandel region as far as Kanchi was 
successfully undertaken by Kapilesvara, who has it in the 
inscription already referred to. 

* Having made him {Orqnnritha Mahdpatra) the 
Commander-in-Chief, him who defeated the Malava king^ 
who stood as a bar to the inroad of the Gauda king, the 
monarch Kapilesvara enjoyed the Lakshrni (JSri) of the 
Karndta, levied taxes (tributes better) over the Khamfu 
hill, and carried Kanchi by force.’ * 

This invasion coupled with one upon Kanchi by the 
Pandyas in the year 1469 1 clearly indicates the causes 
which brought about the dismemberment of the Empire on 
the one side, and the gradual ascent of Narasinga ta 
supreme power on the other. The foreign invasion from 
distant Orissa through provinces directly under the Govern- 
ment of Narasinga, and the attempt in the remoter provin- 
ces to throw off allegiance indicate a clear decline of power 

* Jagaiinatha inscription of Kapilesvara ; verse 'iAi J.A.S.t Bengal,. 
Vol. Ixix, Part i, pp. 173-190 and Epigraphist's report for 1906-7, p. 65. 

Krtva samyati malatflndra-jayinam sinadhinathamtuyam 

Gau^ndrasya nWdniam Utkala pat ha-prasthanarddh^^rgnlam 
Khan4^dri pa ydd hard pari kar am nirmdya Kanchiharah. 

SSnandam KapilTsvaro viharafi Karnata rdja Sriyd. 

+ Epigraph ist’s report for 1906-7, p. 56. 
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«t headquarters. What was the part that Narasinga 
himself played in this ? What could have brought about 
the feebleness in the ruling family ? 

Virupdksha^ Mallikdrjuna's Brother and Successor . — 

* Virupaksha should have succeeded to the throne in Saka 
1387 ’ according to Mr. Krishna Sastri, who seems inclined 
to regard him as the son of Mallikarjuna. Yirupaksha’s 
dates range between A. D, 1466 and 1485. What is more, 
Mr. Sastri rejects Professor Kielhorn’s acceptances of 
Virupaksha as the son of Dava Raya II by Simhala Devi, 
and would regard him rather as the son of Deva Raya II’s 
brother, Pratapa Dava * who acquired the kingdom from 
his elder brothers. Both Mr. Sastri and the late Profes- 
sor Kielhoru refer to the same passage t that Mr. Rice 
interpreted as referring to the Vijayanagar Princess married 
into the Bahmani family. 

Mr, Sastri’s interpretation would introduce an additional 
letter into the inscription for which, I am afraid, we have 
no warrant short of convincing proof that it is an error. 
Of such compelling need there is none such in this connec- 
tion as Pratapa Deva did not rule at all and could not have 
obtained any raj yam from his elder brother other than 
those he governed at various places for his brother as did 
the various younger brothers before him. What is of 

• Archseologist't Annual for 1907-8, p. 225, note 6. 

t Tasya (Vijayabhupat^ti) Narayay DSvyam pradhurSsIt Yaio- 
dhanati 

Prau^ha pratapa Vibhavati PratapakhyS mahipatSfji 

Gui^airanSkhairavanXtalSsmin VirSjamSnah Suk^tapta kirtir 

Nijagrajapraptaxnanadiiljyaxn SadhXkftSrthi Vraja pSrijatak 
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importance in this connexion is Mr. Sastri takes this part 
to refer not to Deva Raya II but to his brother Pratapa 
Deva. This interpretation seems quite improbable, and 
would be altogether impossible without the modification of 
the reading he implies — ‘ Nijdgrajdpraptam ’ will have to 
be read ‘ Nijdgrajdtprdptam' Even so the meaning would 
hardly suit the expressions in the rest of the passage. The 
Virupaksha of this record must be regarded a brother of 
Mallikarjuna. 

Virupdksha^ possibly a Usurper, — The passage im- 
mediately following in the same record seems to let us 
into the secret of the trouble which brought the State 
low indeed in vitality at a time when forces were 
gathering round to try her strength to the utmost extreme. 

‘ Siva was born of her, of excellent qualities, known by 
the name VirupSksha, king of kings, the crown of rulers on 
earth, an incarnation of bountifulness, an unparalleled 
ocean of mercy. Having acquired the kingdom by his own 
valour, and being in the full enjoyment of all that is 
enjoyable, and having conquered all his enemies in war, he 
lives in happiness as the very hall of display for the 
goddess of valour.* The phrase,;* Nijapratdpdd adhigatya- 
rdjyam ’ having conquered the kingdom by his own valour 

* TatyZm SivakyrSduf abhJAd guifldhyS tdlmnU VirUpUksha-itt 
prasiddha^ 

RZjSdhlrUja k»hitip7Ua mauUb vadUnya mtlrti^ karunaika 

sindhub 

NijapratUpTid adhigaiya rdjyam samasta dhdgyaift parislvya^ 
mdna^ 

Sangfdmatas sarvaripUn vijitya sammddafS vtrd vildta hhUmify, 
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seems to indicate forcible acquisition of the kingdom either 
from his elder brother or it may be from his young nephews. 
Is there any warrant for such an assumption from the 
known circumstances of the time ? 

We have already noticed that the danger from the 
Bahmani kingdom had ceased to be imminent after the 
attempt which Mallikarjuna is said to have foiled by his 
own effort. The danger lay more on the side of Orissa. 
Telingana had ceased to be a buffer for almost a genera- 
tion. The country between Rajamandri and Warangal 
happened now to be the scene of active, but almost of 
guerilla, warfare. The chieftains of forts were giving 
trouble to the Mussulman governors of the Bahmani 
Sultans, whose affairs at home were anything but peaceful. 
Kapilesvara was an enterprising ruler and had come to 
the throne of Orissa with the support of the Muhammadan 
state of Bengal. About the time we have come to, he had 
reached the summit of his glory, and almost to the end of 
his reign. Malwa was making rapid advance on the side 
of Gondwana bringing Orissa on the one side and Ahmad- 
nagar on the other as its immediate neighbour. In this 
posture of affairs, we need not be surprised if we see Saluva 
Narasimha moving up from his province in the middle 
region towards the north where there was fighting to be 
done. This move on his part towards the most vulnerable 
frontier was an act of benefit both to his king and kingdom. 
What then is the significance of Mallikarjuna and his 
Dannaik Timmana’s move to Penukonda on the business of 
Narasinga’s kingdom ? Was it jealousy of the rising 
power of the chief or was it the suspicion engendered by 
incapacity at headquarters ? It may be either or both. 
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Whatever it was, it was about six years later that we come 
upon the change of rulers and VirQpaksha’s accession possib- 
ly indicates the change at headquarters of a stranger ruler 
instead of a weaker one with the result that Narasiuga 
perhaps leaves the headquarters severely alone. Kapil ^vara 
dies about the same time and is succeeded by Purushottama 
whose rule covers the period 1469-70 to 1495-6. It is this 
ruler who led an army according to Ferishta in support of 
Rajamandri and Eondapalli and marched as far as Kaulas. 
If Ferishta is to be taken at his word the Orissa monarch 
was beaten back into his dominions and a treaty imposed 
upon him the terms of which, as usual, do not go very 
much beyond the demand for twenty-five elephants. On 
his return he reduced various fortresses among them 
Kondapalli, and is then said to have gone against the 
dominious of Narasinga, of whom Ferishta has the follow- 
ing referring to A. D. 1477. ‘ Narasing Ray was a powerful 
Raja possessing the country between the Carnatic and 
Telingana, extending along the sea coast to Muchlypatam 
and had added much of the Bijanagar territory to his own 
by conquest, together with several strong forts. He had 
frequently incited the zemindars on the Bhamani frontier 
to rebel ; and the ofScers on the borders, unable to control 
his power, had more than once represented his conduct to 
court, which had, at length, induced the king to attack 
him\^ This passage gives us an insight into what Narasinga 
was about and why he gradually moved himself northwards. 

Bahmani successes against Vijayanagar. — Before 
this, however, Muhammad Shah II had made two successful 


* Brigg** Ferishta II, 398-9. 
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attempts against Vijayanagar on the western side. The 
first was the taking of Goa by Muhammad Gawan in 1469 
aiid the next was the taking of Belgaum in 1472. The 
first was brought about according to Barros as a reprisal 
for a massacre of the Muhammadans of Bhatkal for havjing 
sold horses to the ‘ moors of the Dekkan The King of 
Vijayanagar ordered his vassal chiefs at Honawar to ‘ kill all 
those moors as far as possible and frighten the rest away.’ 
The survivors fled and settled in Goa. This loss according 
to Nuniz, along with that of the ports of Chaull and Dabull 
occurred in the reign of Virupaksha.* 

These various operations between the years 1469 and 
1481 give the impression that the Empire of Vijayanagar 
was in a bad way and one prominent man in it, at any rate* 
understood the need of united strength. That was Narasinga, 
Ferishta’s description of the position of Narasinga and 
the mention in the Burhan-i-M&asir of MSlnr as a 
principal fort in his kingdom from which Ranchi was 
attacked, and the utter absence of any reference to the 
ruling power in all these transactions indicate a want of 
understanding between Narasinga and Virupaksha which 
would warrant the inference that Virupaksha perhaps came 
to the throne by means which did not commend themselves 
to the powerful Viceroys, and that he did not possess the 
qualities that a ruler at the tima^and in the circumstances 
of Vijayanagar should have had in ample measure.' Nara- 
singa was seconded in all his efforts by another powerful 
general Narasa Nmk, and the manner in which the former 
left all power in the .atter’s hands at his death in spite of 

• Sewell : A Forgotten Empire, p. 99. 
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his having two sons go to prove clearly that his usurpation 
had no unworthy motive leading up to it. Yirupaksha 
probably had sons, one ot whom was Prauda Deva Raya 
whom Mr. Krishna Sastri refers to as the Padeo Rao of 
NwiZy Rajasekara and Virupaksha II being the sons of 
Mallikarjuna. These would be supported by the party of 
loyalists as against that of the usurping uncle and his 
children. With these explanations in mind the account of 
Nuniz will become clear in regard to its general trend, if 
not in regard to all his details. The position then is this. 
Mallikarjuna died in 1465-6 or thereabouts and his half- 
brother succeeded setting aside two nephews, Rajasekara 
and Virupaksha. These naturally created a powerful party 
against him, and he was perhaps not quite worthy of the 
exalted position. He managed to go on, however, letting a 
succession of misfortunes befall the empire to the disgust 
of the more powerful generals and governors. It may be he 
died or was murdered by his son even, Narasinga exerting 
himself all along to keep the empire intact despite the 
attacks of the Bahmani sultans on the one side, and the 
Gajapatis of Orissa on the other. The Gajapati Purushottama, 
the successor son of Kapilesvara, claims to have captured 
Kanchi and taken among the prisoners the King’s daughter 
whom he married subsequently under romantic circum- 
stances*. The following account of Nuniz will now become 
intellig[ible. 

Nuniz Account , — ‘ After his (Pina Rao’s) death a son 
remained to him who inherited the kingdom and was called 
and this king, as soon as he began to reign, sent to call 

• Asiatic Researches, Vol. xv, pp. 280-82. 
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his treasurers and the minister and the scribes of his 
household, and inquired of them the rrerenue of his king- 
dom, and learned how much revenue came in yearly ; and 
His Highness had every year thirteen millions of gold. This 
king granted to the pagodas a fith part of the revenue of his 
kingdom ; no law is possible in the country where these 
pagodas are, save only the law of the Brahmans, which is 
that of priests ; and so the people suffer. 

On the death of this king succeeded a son named 
Verupacarao. As long as he reigned he was given over to 
vice, caring for nothing bilt women, and to fuddle himself 
with drink and amuse himself, and never showed himself 
either to his captains or to his people ; so that in a short 
time he lost that which his forefathers had won and left to 
him. And the nobles of the kingdom, seeing the habits and 
life of this king, rebelled, every one of them, each holding 
to what he possessed, so that in his time the king lost Ooa, 
and Chaull, and Dabull, and the other chief lands of the 
realm. This king in mere sottishness slew many of his 
captains. Because he dreamed one night that one of his 
captains entered his chamber, on the next day he had him 
called, telling him that he had dreamed that night that the 
captain entered his room to kill him ; and for that alone he 
had him put to death. This king had two sons already 
grown up, who, seeing the wickedness of their father and 
how he had lost his kingdom, determined to kill him, as in 
fact was done by one of them, the elder, wjio was his heir ; 
and after he had killed him, when they besought him to be 
king, he said, ** Although this kingdom may be mine by 
right, I do not want it because I killed my father, and did 
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therein that which I ought not to have done, and have 
committed a mortal sin, and for that reason it is not well 
that such an unworthy son should inherit the kingdom. 
Take my brother and let him govern it since he did not 
stain his hands with his father’s blood which was done 
and the younger brother was raised to the throne. 
And when they had entrusted the kingdom to him he was 
advised by his minister and captains that he should slay bis 
brother, because as the latter had killed his father so he 
would kill him if desirous of so doing ; and as it appeared 
to the king that such a thing might well be, he deter- 
mined to kill him, and this was at once carried out, and he 
slew him with hia own hand. So that this man triMy 
met the end that those meet with who do such ill deeds. 
This king was called Padearao ; and after this was done he 
gave himself to his wo nen, and not seeking to know ought 
regarding Iiis realm save only the vices in which he 
delighted, he remained for the most part in the city. 

One of his captains who was called Narsymgiia who 
was in some manner akin to him. seeing his mode of life, 
and knowing how ill it was for the kingdom that h(^ should 
live and reign, though all was not yet lost, determined to 
attack him, and seize on his lands ; which scheme he at 
once put into force. 

He wrote therefore, and addressed the captains and 
chiefs of the kingdom, saying how bad it was for them not 
to have a king over them who could govern properly, and 
how it would be no wonder, seeing the manner of his life, 
if the king soon lost by his bad government even more than 
his father had done.’ 
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The explanation of this account , — In this extract the 
following points require to be noted. It was Pina Rao’s 
son that is nameless. If Pina Rao is taken to stand for 
DSva Raya II, then the peaceful monarch who led 
a life of peaceful administration and pious benefaction 
would be Mallikarjuna a not untrue characterization 
altogether. He was succeeded by his son according to 
Nuniz. There are inscriptions which indicate unmistakably 
that Mallikarjuna*s son Rajasekara, succeeded, followed 
probably by Virupaksha II, the younger brother for whom 
we have a date A.D. 1499. This is the legitimist succession.* 
Rajafiekara however, seems to have been ousted at Vijaya- 
nagar by Virupaksha the uncle while some of the provinces 
at any rate recognized Rajafiekara. Virupaksha’s unworthi- 
ness and cruelty which is quite understandable in his 
position brought on perhaps his death at the hands of his 
own son who made room, perhaps, for a younger brother 
who might well have been a Prauda Deva Raya as the 
grandson of Deva Raya 11. Nuniz account would thus be 
reconciled with the information derivable from inscriptions 
if the possibility of error in regard to Virupaksha being 
brothel^ instead of son be admitted. There is absolutely no 
need to concede the accuracy of Nuniz in this particular 
and other facts need not be twisted to agree with his 
account. 

Another theory . — There is, however, another iiitieory of 
this same transaction, the usurpation of Saluva Narasimha 
which requires to be considered. This is the theory put for- 
ward by Mr. Narasimhacharyar, the Mysore Archaeologist. 
The following is his theory in his own words.* 

* Administration Report for 190S, p. 19. 
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* This chief belonged to the l^alnva family. He 
was the real ruler of the Vijayanagar kingdom for nearly 
forty years from about 1455 to 1493, in which latter year 
he appears to have died, this being the earliest known 
date of his son Saluva Narasinga 11. The last four rulers 
of the first dynasty which he supplanted were kings 
only in name, the real power being held in his own 
hands. Thus, so far back as 1459 we see him sending 
away Mallikarjuna to Penugonda (Mandya 12 and 59), and 
putting in 1462 his own minister Tirumalayanna-dalapa on 
the throne of MallikSrjuna (Bowringpet 24). This Tiru- 
malayanna may be his own elder brother Timma and 
identical with the Saluva Tirumalaideva-MahSraja mentioned 
in No. 23 of Vol. II of South Indian Inscriptions. This 
Timmaraja, son of Gun^amja, makes a grant in 1463 
{Madras Annual Report for 1904, No. 249) for the merit of 
his younger brother Sa[uva Narasinga I. Again, in 1468, 
during the nominal rule of Virupaksha, we find a grant 
made for Narasinga’s merit (Mulbagal 20) ; and in 1470 and 
1472, during the same rule, we find Narasinga and his 
general Isvara-Nayaka, father of Narasa, making grants for 
the merit of each other (Mu|bagal 253 and Bowringpet 104). 
In 1472 he is styled mahdmaT^al^vara {South Indian 
Inscriptimts, No. 116). This title appears to have continued 
till 1484 in which year he is mentioned as ruling (Maga<li 
32). Mulbagal 104 mentions Narasinga’s administration of 
the kingdom in 1485, naming at the same time Viru^mksha 
as the ruler. The usurpation of the throne most probably 
took place in 1486-7/ 

Criticism of the theory . — The first point to call for 
remark in this theory is that Mr. Narasimhacharyar’s 
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interpretation of the records of A.D. 1459 can hardly bear 
the interpretation he puts upon them when the records 
merely say that Mallikarjuna and Dannayaka Timmana 
were ‘ ruling in happiness in Penugonda in connexion with 
the iidrniiiis'rative business of Narasinga.’* The record 24 of 
Bowringpet which specifically states that Mallikarjuna was 
on the throne while Narasinga’s officer Tirumalayanna was 
in charge of the province concerned. This misunderstand- 
ing seems to be due to the peculiar Tamil expressions which 
are ordinary . elipses. These are ^Mallikarjuna RCiyar 
HngadanattU ’ which can be rendered on the throne of 
Mallikarjuna though in this passage the construction re- 
quires the supply of a verb, as the locative ‘ on the throne ^ 
will otherwise be incomplete. There is no doubt that 
&luva Narasimha had an elder brother Timma who made a 
grant for the merit of his younger brother which, at the 
most can mean he held a province under him from the 
locality and other details connected with the grant. Nor 
can the exchange of courtesies indicated in the rest of the 
section be held to support the inference that Narasinga 
held any higher position than that of a powerful governor 
under Mallikarjuna. When Virupaksha occupied the throne, 
however, the same binding obligation of allegiance was not 
felt for the monarch by the powerful chieftain, though the 
act of usurpation came later, only when there was no 
alternative left to save the empire from complete disruption 
and ultimate ruin. Such a statement of the general trend 
of affairs might have reached Nuniz correctly while there 
might have been errors in regard to details. 

* Md. 12 and 59 of iSaka 1381 already referred to. 
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Gonclusiona " derivable. — Ferishta’s statement; ^ coupled 
with the information derivable from the inscriptions would 
warrant the assumption that Narasinga was consolidating 
his provinces under the rule of Mallikarjuna. The accession 
of Virapaksha probably by violence alienated his sympathies, 
as those of others. When matters grew worse under his 
sons Narasinga usurped the throne as a step necessary for 
the preservation of the empire though during the whole of 
his life-time he seems to have had a nominal ruler. Nuniz 
statement in regard to a length of reign of forty-four years 
could be accounted for by taking it as the whole period of 
his influence and power as viceroy first, and then de facta 
ruler. TJiis seems the trend of events indicated by the 
known facts and other assumptions seems hardly called for. 

Influence of Orism on Vijayanagar Hiatory . — We 
have indicated above the trend of events which led to the 
overthrow of the first dynasty of rulers at Vijayanagar by 
the Viceroy Sajuva Narasirnha who ultimately took the 
empire into his own hands. The main influencing factor in 
this upward move of Narasirnha was the power of Kapilefi- 
vara Deva of Orissa, as we have shown. This particular 
influence has to be investigated carefully to understand the 
real character of Narasimha’s usurpation. King Deva 
Raya II died in 1448-9, and Sultan Allau-d-din II Bahmaiii 
died in 1457 according to the Burhan-i-M&asir. Kapil^vara 
Bhowarbar became King of Orissa in 1435 and ruled 
till 1470. 

Burhan-i-Mdaair , — According to the Burhan-i-M4asir 
again Telingana was reduced to subjection about the end of 
the reign of Ahmed Shah Wali Bahmani. It was in 1435, 
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the year of accession of Eapileivara that Sanjar Khan, 
Oovernor of Telingana, comes into contact with the ‘ Uriya 
leader of the infidels of Telingana.’* The ruler of Orissa iff 
already referred to as possessed of a very large number of 
elephants as against 150 which was all that the Bahmani 
Sultans had. 

In the year 1457-8, Humayun the cruel laid siege 
to Devarakonda * in the course of a jihdd ’• ‘ After the 

lapse of some days, the defenders of the fortress being 
reduced to extremities, sent a message to the Ray of Uriya 
^Orissa) who at the time was . chief of the infidels of that 
country ’. He agreed to assist ‘ from greed of gain ’ and 
• for the defence of paganism ’. 

Then came the invasion of the Bahmani kingdom by the 
Ray of Orissa, soon after the accession of the Sultan Nizam 
Shah in 1461. 

In the year 1470, the queen-mother of the Bahmani 
Sultan, Makdumah Jahan died. * In the midst of these 
affairs a messenger arrived from Telingana and informed 
the Sultan that the Raya of Orissa, who was the principal 
Ray of Telingana was dead There was a Bahmani in- 
vasion of Telingana in consequence in the course of which 
Rajamandri and Konduvid were besieged and taken before 
the year 1471. 

In the year 1474 Wairagarh was invaded and taken 
from Jatak Ray. An army was sent against the southern 
Mahratta country.! In this same year 1474 and in the 

• Indian Anti guar Vol. xxviii, pp. 215-6. 
t Indian Aniiguary VoJ. xxyiii, p. 257. 
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midst of these occurrences Khwajah Jahan Khwajah 
Mahammad Gawan informed the Saltan that the perhdous 
Perkatapah had withdrawn his head from the collar of 
obedience, and raising the standard of revolt had taken 
possession of the island of Goa. He added : ‘ With Your 
Majesty’s permission I will go and put down this rebellion 
and chastise that accursed one, conquer the whole country 
of Kanara and Vijayanagar and annex them to the domi- 
nions of Islam Belgaum fell in the course of this war. 
A famine broke out this year and lasted for two years, 
owing to a succession of failure of the monsoon. 

‘ In the midst of these affairs ’ that is about 1475-6 the 
Ray of Orissa invaded Telingana and beat back Nizam-ul- 
Mulk Bahri for safety to Wazirabad. The Sultan arrived 
with reinforcements and marched upon Raj am and ri. 

‘ When they arrived in the neighbourhood of the 
fortress of Rajamandri, they saw an immense city, on the 
farther side of which the infidel Narasimha Raya with 
70,000 cursed infantry and 500 elephants like mountains of 
iron had taken his stand. On this side of the river he dug 
a deep ditch, on the edge of which he had built a wall like 
the rampart of Alexander, and filled it with cannon and 
guns and all the apparatus of war. Yet notwithstanding 
all this army and pomp and pride and preparation, when 
Narasimha Raya heard of the arrival of the Sultan’s army, 
thinking it advisable to avoid meeting their attack, he 
elected to take to flight Rajamandri fell in consequence 
and its governor was enrolled among the Turki, Telangi 
and Habshi slaves ! 
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In the year 1480 the Sultan laid siege to Eon^avl^ to 
put down a rebellion ‘ of his subjects who, throwing 
themselves upon the protection of Narasimha Raya had 
altogether withdrawn from the allegiance to the rule of 
Islam Kondavid fell in time. 

‘ After the conclusion of the affair at Kondavid agree- 
ably to his desires, it occurred to the Sultan that the 
extensive plains are open only to military operations up to 
the rainy season, and the eradication of the worshippers of 
Lat and Manat, and the destruction of the infidels was an 
object much to be desired ; and as the infidel Narasimha — 
who, owing to his numerous army and the extent of his 
dominions, was the greatest and most powerful of all the 
rulers of Telingana and Vijayanagar had latterly shown 
delay and remissness in proving his sincerity towards the 
royal court by sending presents and nalbahd ; therefore the 
best course to adopt was to trample his country under 
the hoofs of his horses, and level the buildings with the 
ground'. 

It has been related that this Narasimha had established 
himself in the midst of the countries of Kanarah and 
Telingana and taken possession of most of the districts of 
the coast and interior of Vijayanagar 

The Sultan then marched to Kondavid and advancing 
about forty farsakhs (about 136 miles, actual distance 
270 miles) arrived within sight of the fortress of Malur, the 
greatest fort of the country. Narasimha in sheer terror 
made the usual presents and submitted without the least 
show of fight. Information then reaching him of the 
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richness of the temple and city of Qanji (Kanchi) at a 
distance of fifty farsakhs (about 170 miles, actual distance 
in a straight line is 120 miles). Coming up at the head of 
a select force he laid siege to the city on a date correspond- 
ing to March 12. 1481 ; and sacked it. He ordered an 
‘ elegant poetical account of this celebrated victory to be 
written, and copies distributed throughout his dominions ’. 

Murder of Muhammad Gawan , — This was followed 
by the conspiracy against, and the murder in cold blood of 
Muhammad Gawan and all the evil consequences that 
flowed therefrom. It is clear from this narrative of the 
Mussalman historian, that thanks to the exertions of the 
Queen-mother Makdumah Jahan there was peace between 
the Bahmani kingdom and Malwa through the intervention 
of the Gujarat Sultan. Vijayanagar was simultaneously 
exposed to attacks in the front and in both flanks by the 
Bahmani Sultans and the Rajas of Orissa. Narasimha’s 
activities were all in the east and there is absolutely no 
mention of his name in connexion with the operations in 
the west — .either round Goa or in the southern Mahratta 
country — up to the year 1482. More than this Narasimha 
was able to maintain his position all along while in all the 
campaigns in the west the advantage lay clearly with the 
enemies of Vijayanagar perhaps because of inefficiency and 
mismanagement at headquarters as is but too evident in 
the affairs of Belgaum. 

During the period 1450 to 1482 Vijayanagar was sub- 
jected to recurring attacks of powerful enemies from with- 
out, disputed successions and division of authority within, 
showing the empire, on the verge of dismemberment.. 
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It was in this state of affairs that Narasimha’s usurpation 
took place. 

The 6'aluvas. — Mr. Krishna Sastri writes, ‘ Neither the 
Telugu poems, nor epigraphical records tell us who the^ 
^luvas were ^ from whom Narasinga and his ancestors 
traced their descent, what relation if any, existed between 
them and the Kings of the First Dynasty of Sangama, and 
what again was the connexion between the usurper Nara- 
singa and his generals Ifivara and Narasimha (Narasimha 
Nayaka), who, though calling themselves members of a 
branch of the Yadava dynasty which ruled over Tuluva 
country (Tuluvendra) often identified themselves with the 
^luvas by adopting the very same family titles *. 

Sdluvahhyudayam. — The Sanskrit Kavya Sdluvd- 
bhyudayam, composed specifically to celebrate the deeds of 
Narasimha by a contemporary poet who calls himself 
Rajanatha Dindima, throws some light upon this obscurity. 
According to this work the name Sa{uva was acquired as a 
result of the bravery exhibited by one of the rulers of this 
family, Saluva Mangi, a hawk among men, to distinguish 
him from a brother of the same name. This work gives the 
usual genealogy of a pauranic character tracing the descent 
of the family from the moon to Puru who exchanged his 
youth for the old age of his father. Then it refers to 
some rulers ( f whom so far nothing more is known, to one 
of whom, or to whose father, are given the titles, Ghdlukya- 
ndrdyana Mnhana Murdri, Medinimtsaraga^^a because 
of their having been beloved rulers of the earth. Their names 
are ^dnnramalla^ Sighd^tamalla and Kavdri Bay a. A 
stanza (iloka) following explains the peculiar title 



PanchaghaManinada^ much affected by the family as 
having been acquired by the exhibition, in unparalleled 
measure, of the five qualities of truthfulness, bountifulness, 
courage, learning and valour.* In this family was born 
Gunda ‘ who killed in battle the Sultan who had got ready 
for the conquest of the world He had his residence in 
Kalydnapura and had for his queen Kamaliidevi. This is 
the first historical man in the family, and his position at 
Kalyani and the achievement against the Sultan noted 
above raised him to prominence. The Sultan referred to 
was probably Sultan Alau-d-din I of the Bahmani kingdom 
whose early wars were among the fortified cities of the 
Telingana frontier among which figures prominently 
Kalyani, the ancient capital of the Chalukyas. The con- 
nexion with the Yadava is no more than the usual associa- 
tion of the name with the southern branches of ‘ the line of 
the moon.’ 

Then come his six sons who are known from other 
sources among whom the most distinguished was the one 
known Saluva Mangi. He went, with the permission of 
his brothers, southwards to make new conquests, although 
the south had already been conquered. He succeeded in 
killing the Sultan of the south. Finding that the Chola, 
Pan^ya and Kerala rulers had gone away in fear, he over- 
came Sambuvaraya and established him fd^his kingdom 
thus earning for him and his descendants the title Ohambu- 
rdya SthJdpandchdryah ’. He conquered some important 
city in Gujarat and earned the title Gurjariyatiavihhd4c(f. 
Having overcome every one he attacked as a falcon does the 

• cf. Epigraphia Indtea, Vol. vii, p. 81, 11. 28-32. 
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other birds, he and his descendants adopted the title 
^iluvendra. Having conquered all his enemies from Lanka 
to Meru (Himalayas) he went to Srirangam and reestablished 
Ood Ranganatha as before in the holy place and made large 
benefactions.* 

This work while making the statement that he made to 
the God a donation of one thousand sdlagramas, does not 
mention the gift of 60,000 mddas (half-pagodas of gold) 
that the Jamini Bharatmu mentions. 

Among his sons, mention is made in this work of only 
one, Gauta to whom was born, like Abliimanyu to Arjuna, 
Gunda. 

This is Gunda III of the genealogical table appended. 
To this Gunda and his wife Mallambika was bom as a result 
of the devotion of the pair to God Nrsimha at Ahobalarn, 
Nreirnha who became known afterwards Saluva Narasimha, 
Gauta having retired into the forests to spend the evening 
of his life in contemplation upon the divine, Narasimha 
ascended the throne of his fathers, meaning no more than 
that he succeeded his father as Governor at Chandragiri. 
He is persuaded to give up sorrowing for his parent’s retire- 
ment from life, but to carry on with the accustomed vigour 
of his ancestors the work of adnainistration during youth 
and manhooi; to retire when old age came on. Accepting 
this counsel of wisdom he sets out on a conquering expedi- 
tion to get the world rid of his natural enemies, the 

* ^lankamUnUru ripUn 

TLsZsayat Suluva Mangi dtva^ 

SadangavUntmayaiungaSfnga 

Srt RangananK^amayZgatbbhUU 
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avatSr of the asuras, as he himself was an avatar of 
Vishnn. 

He is urged on to take np this work at once as his 
enemies were likely to be careless considering his yonth 
and the consequent want of hold upon the loyalty of his 
generals and the army. He is here shown to ns in 
Chandragiri in contrast to Vishnn in Tirnpati.* 

His first expedition was against the ruler of Orissa 
whose territory he invaded. There is, of course, the nsnal 
Homerie battle, the advantage ultimately resting with 
Narasimha. The Orissa king is compelled to retire within 
the walls of his city which is laid siege, to. in consequence. f 

A breach was made and the fortress surrendered. 
After dictating terms of peace Narasimha returned obviously 
to Chandragiri. 

He then started on a progress through his dominions. 
Leaving Chandragiri by way of Kalahasti, Narasimha 
moved towards the south. Sighting Tiruvannamalai from a 
distance, he passed into the Chola country whose king had 
mn away anticipating Narasimha, by the sound of his war- 
drnm. Narasimha passed along by way of Tiruva^amarudur 

• Ssluyiibhyudayain, Cento III, pp. 41-2. 

Tadiha takalarakfha s3vad3n9 
Vihatati sdfngudarZki VTnkafSdrtfU 
Savidha bhuvi tad3 MtSvanSySm 
IMpovarat Ckandragirau ni • • • > 

+ Hat^iftaitcka gojairagStpuram 
Kalingr3jo Yudkikit^itkZdkara^ 

Sa iaita durgam tapanUdhvarbh (dkdi krit 
ViiSla tilam hakuyantra rildanam. 
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to Kumbakonam. He took the road on the northern bank 
of the Kaveri and 'vent to Srirangam and Jambnkesvaram. 
Then he marched on to Madura wherefrom he proceeded to 
Ramesvaram whence he returned to his capital again. 
Throughout this royal progress every ruler submitted and 
paid tribute, even the Ceylon King sending a respectful 
embassy. While he was back again at his capital at 
Chandragiri, Narasiraha invaded Nagamandala on the 
advice of Kutavachalendratatavasi [he or (they), who reside 
at the foot of the Western Ghats ?]. He left a garrison there 
and returned at leisure with the desire to conquer Prithu- 
giri (Big mountain, probably the Himalayas). It was then 
that he was attacked by the Muhammadan army. He won 
a complete victory against them and showed to the 
world that he was indeed the Dharar^ivardha (the primeval 
boar, that reclaimed the earth from below the waters). 
Passing through Da§drna, he reached the Himalayas. He 
leaves his boar emblem (13nchana) on the face of the 
Himalayas, and returns by way of Kafii (Benares) where he 
was anointed emperor. 

Historical material gleaned from the Kdvya (Epic). 
The rest of the work being occupied with the ordinary epic 
embellishments need not detain us longer. Apart frbiti the 
epic treatment, the historical facts that stand out are these — 
that Narasimha had his headquarters at Chandragiri with 
the Government of the province around it ; in all likelihood 
Ohandragirirajya was his ancestral government ; that hia 
first great war was against the Kalinga King; that he could 
make a peaceful claim to authority over all the south up to 
Ramesvaram, and come in touch even with Ceylon (this 
has already been accomplished under Deva I^ya II) and 
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that his last war was against the Muhammadans. Unlesa 
Kutavdchala should be interpreted Western Ghats and 
Ndgamar^ala^ Nagarakhanda or Kanara, there is no 
mention of any western portion of Vijayanagar, nor is 
there the least indication of his having had anything to da 
with Vijayanagar. Narasimha was solely the successor of 
Kumara Kampana of Muluvayi Maharajya, or of Lakkanna^ 

* Lord of the Southern Ocean ’ under Deva Raya II. 

Narasimha's move northwards . — It then appears clear 
that Narasimha from his ancestral capital at Chandragiri 
ruled over the southern provinces of Vijayanagar and kept 
them well in hand. When Kapilesvara Gajapati moved 
southwards upon the coast part of Telingana immediately 
after the death of Deva Raya II» Narasimha had to move 
north to keep this rising power in check. Eapili^vara’a 
invasion of Vijayanagar was perhaps a diversion to draw 
Narasimha out of the way* Having beaten back KapileiS- 
vara he returned to the south made a progress through his 
dominions to see that all was right and went up to the 
Telingana frontier at the time when Kapilesvara’s vaunted 
ii^vasion of Eanchi was undertaken some time after 1457» 
the year of death of Sultan Alau-d-din II. It is this 
invasion which is referred to in the records at Jambai near 
Tiruvannamalai and in Tirukkoilur as the O^^iyan-lcaW^pa 
about ten years previous to the date of the records.* This 
was the occasion that called for the presence of Mallikarjuna 
and his minister Timma at Penugonda * on business con- 
nected with Narasinga’s kingdom’,! a necessary precaution 

•Madras Epigraphist’s Report, 1907, Section 66, p. 84. 

t Md. 12 and 59 already referred to. 

5 
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as a later Bahmani diversion along this line makes it 
■apparent. His activity on this frontier proved so far 
successful that he was able not only to keep back the enemy 
of Kalinga who had taken possession of Telingana coast up 
to the Krishna, but even gain some advantages against the 
Muhammadans of Telingana. 

The death of Kapilesvara in 1470 gave a few years 
respite on this frontier, and when again the Bahmani 
Sultans began to be active elsewhere, that is, in the south 
and south-west of their territory Purushottama Gajapati 
had settled matters to his satisfaction at home and was in 
readiness not only to imitate his father’s example but im- 
prove upon it. Narasimha had to be alert on his side. In 
1475-6 we find him strongly posted in Rajamandri as 
against the Bahmani Sultan, when he invaded Rajamandri 
in consequence of an invasion of the Telingana coast by the 
king of Orissa. In spite of the much vaunted boast of the 
Burhan-i-Maasir, Narasimha was able to hold his own both 
against the Gajapati and the Bahmani kings, while matters 
very much against Vijayanagar, probably because, as was 
indicated, Yirupaksha had succeeded and began to mis- 
manage at Vijayanagar "to the disgust of the greater 
viceroys and governors, such as Narasimha himself. 
Narasimha’s hold upon the Telingana frontier was still very 
firm. Kondavid revolted against the Muhammadans in 
1480. Sultan Muhammad Shah II (1463 to 1482) went to 
Konda^I^ and having suppressed the rebellion there, broke 
through the middle of the Vijayanagar frontier to the fort of 
Malur and then he conducted in person a raid upon Eanchi. 
The successful occupation of Malfir and raid upon Eanchi 
indicate clearly the incapacity that had taken hold of the 
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headquarters administratiou at Vijayanagar on the one 
hand, and the success with which Narasimha held his 
ground in the east on the other. Five or six years from 
this date the usurpation of Narasimha takes place as related 
by:Nuniz. 

Nuniz Story . — One of his captains who was called 
Narsymgua, who was in some manner akin to him, seeing 
his mode of life, and knowing how ill it was for the king- 
dom that he should live, and reign, though all wa« not yet 
lost, determined to attack him and seize on his lands ; 
which scheme he at once put into force. 

He wrote, therefore, and addressed the captains and 
chiefs of the kingdom, saying how bad it was for them not 
to have a king over them who could govern properly, and 
how it would be no wonder, seeing the manner of his life, 
if the king soon lost by his bad Government even more 
t^han his father has done. 

He made great presents to all of them so as to gain 
their goodwill, and when he had thus attached many 
people to himself he made ready to attack Bisnaga where 
the king dwelt. When the king was told of the uprising of 
this captain Narsymgua, how he was approaching and 
seizing his lands and how many people were joining him, 
he seemed unmindful of the loss he had suffered, gave no 
heed to it nor made ready ; but, instead, he only ill-treated 
him who had brought the news. So that a captain of the 
army of this Narsymgua arrived at the gates of Bisnaga, 
and there was not a single man defending the place ; and 
when the king was told of his arrival he only said that it 
could not be. Then the captain entered the city, and the 
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king only said that it could not be. Then he even entered 
his palace and came as far as the doors of his chamber, 
slaying some of the women. At last the king believed, and 
seeing now how great was the danger, he resolved to flee by 
the gates on the other side ; and so he left his city and 
palaces and fled. 

When it was known by the captain that the king had 
fled he did not trouble to go after him, but took possession 
of the ciliy and of the treasures which he found there ; and 
he sent to acquaint his lord, Narsymgua. And after that 
Narsymgua was raised to be king. And as he had much 
power and was beloved by the people, thenceforward 
this kingdom of Bisnaga was called the kingdom of 
Narsymgua.’ 

The origin and position of the Sdluvas . — It ought to be 
clear by now who the Siiluvas were from the account given 
of them in the Sdhivdhhyudayam, They were a family of 
chieftains dispossessed of their ancestral territory by the 
rising power of the Bahmanis. They threw in their lot 
under Gunda I and his son Saluva Mangi with the five 
brothers who founded the Empire of Vijayanagar and 
co-operated heartily with them and their sons in expelling 
the Muhammadans from the south. They seem to have 
had their headquarters at Ohandragiri and appear to have 
been Vaie^navas. The family must. have been of sufficient 
distinction to become allied with the royal family in the 
person of Saluva Tippa, an uncle of the usurper Narasimha. 
This Tippa had married the elder sister of Deva RSya II, 
and his son Gopa was Governor of Tekal while his father’s 
Government was a little further south. This G5pa’s sons 



Tirumalairaya and Tippa were other distinguished mem- 
bers of the family. It is noteworthy that all these are 
found in the middle region where Saluva Mangi must have 
oarved out a principality for himself. 

Rai Sahib Krishna Sastri has with commendable indus- 
try gathered all the Saluva names together on page 167 of 
the A.S.R. for 1908-9. It is clear from this list and other 
known instances that all those who assumed Saluva hirudas 
were not necessarily related, as various subordinate princes 
assumed not only well known birudas of a general charac- 
ter but even specific names of their sovereigns. Loyal 
governors and puissant generals of these Saluvas seem to 
have assumed Saluva hirudas as the particular instance of 
Sambuvaraya shows.* 

* There is mention of a minister and general of Harihara II whose 
name is He is credited with having conquered all the king- 

doms, the conventional fifty-six, and the following specific achieve- 
ments are also ascribed to him. * Having conquered the Keralas, 
Taujavas, Andhras and Kttjakas he seized their wealth and gave it to 
his king. Dragging the elephant-like Saipa, Patheya and other proud 
Turushkas along by their hair in battle, he confined them in his stables 
like monkeys ; and besides them seized by the throat the two great 
tigers known as Jyeshta and Kanish^a He is further said to have 
planted pillars of victory in all the countries and by order also of Hari- 
hara Maharaya restored the grants which Vishijuvardhana Bitti D5va 
Raya, ruler of the Hoysa^a country, had made for the God Channa- 
kSsavanatha, his family god, and which had by lapse of time been greatly 
reduced . . . and re-built with seven storeys the gopura over the door- 
way, which Ganga Salar, the Turuka of Kulburga, had come and burnt 
It is likely that this Guf^a was either the first or the second of the 
name in the S^uva family, rather the first than the second as he is 
credited with no achievement of any kind in any of the various records 
available ; but it is impossible to be certain about it in the absence of 
any definite indication of the connexion in the record in question. 
There is a striking similarity between this inscription and the SsjuvS- 
bhyudayam in regard to the actual deeds of valour. 
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Inscriptions cmfirrn these conclusions, — If now we* 
turn our attention to the inscriptions we find, from their 
distribution and contents, they confirm the conclusions 
that have been drawn from the other available sources. 
Saluva Narasimha comes prominently to notice pretty early 
in the reign of Mallikarjuiia, though it would be hazardous 
to assert that he played any part in repelling the Kalinga- 
Bahmani invasion of Vijayanagar. He seems to have been 
helped almost from the beginning of his career by Timma, 
the Tuluva chieftain, but very much more by his son 
Uvara and his son Narasa who ultimately became his 
trusted chief of the staff. Civil and Military. The achieve- 
ments ascribed to Isvara in the VaraJmpuranam and the 
Pdrijathdpaharam are deeds of valour that he did for his 
master, and indicate where exactly Saluva Narasimha had 
to do the most fighting. Contemporary inscriptions only 
echo what these Telugu works have to say. In the words 
of Mr. Jayanti Ramayya Pantulu, ‘According to the 
VardhapiirCmam Narasimharaya’s first general Isvara of 
the Tuluva family conquered the forts (1) Udyadri (Ddaya- 
giri in Nellore), (2) Huttari (probably Puttur in Karveti- 
nagar), (3) Gandigota, (4) Penugonda. (5) Reggalur (the 
reading of the manuscript is Benguluru, i.e. Bangalore), 
(6) Kovela Nalluru, (7) Kundani (in the Salem District, 
formerly capital of the Hoysala VIra Ramanatha), 
(8) Goduguchinta, (9) Baguru, (10) Naragonda (probably 
Nftragallu in Chittur Taluq), (11) Amiiru (Gid Amuru or 
Amfirdurga) (in Gudiyattam Taluq) and (12) Sriranga- 
pattana, and “ destroyed the cavalry of the Yavanas of 
Be^endukota at Qandikota.” The Yavanas referred to here 
are the Bahmani kings who transferred their capital from 
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Kulburga to Bider in June A.D. 1423, during the reign of 
Ahmed Shah. Referring to the same event, the author of 
the Telugu poem Pdrijatdpaharanam says that Uvara 
“ gave rise to thousands of rivers of blood by killing the 
horses of the Yavanas of Badandaknta ”, but he transfer? 
the same to Kanducnru. The Muhammadan historians do 
not of course refer to this event.’ 

The edition of the Vardhapurdnam brought out by 
Rao Bahadur Viresalingam Pantulu gives the reading' 
Kandukuru and the manuscript copies * in the Govern- 
ment Oriental Manuscripts Library confirm this reading, 
Kandukuru perhaps is the more likely place in this con- 
nexion. The places mentioned are distributed all over 
what became later the Karnatic Payeen Ghat, the southern 
portion of Mysore and the coast districts of Nellore, and 
perhaps even Krishna, in all of which fighting had 
to be done to beat off the Muhammadans. This 
could have been only in the sixties and seventies of 
the fifteenth century, consequent upon the invasion 
of Kapilesvara about A.D. 1461-2. It is this series of wars 
that takes Narasimha gradually northwards to the frontiers 
of the Bahmani kingdom and Telingana where we find him 
according to Ferishta in A.D. 1477. Kapilefivara’s death 
before A.D. 1470 on the one side, and the change of rulers 
on the throne of Vijayanagar, left him no alternative in the 
one case, and gave him the opportunity for making himself 
independent in the other. Up to A.D. 1467 grants in 
which his name occupies prominent place are found only 

* No. 304 of the revised Triennial Catalogue of manuscripts in 
the Government Oriental Library. 
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in North Arcot and Kolar districts. In the seventies they 
extend from TirukoilGr to Nagamangala. A grant dated 
A.D. 1481 at Khankanhalli refers to our :Channapatna 
province By about this time Saluva Narasimha had 
become by far the most powerful and effective ruler of all 
the provinces of Vijayanagar below the Ghats, and the plain 
country of Mysore. The Malnad districts of Mysore and 
the West Coast comprising the Male Rajya and the Tulu 
Rajya, with the country round Vijayanagar were the only 
provinces which were not under effective control of the 
headquarters, the southern Mahratta country fast slipping 
out of the hands of the rulers of Vijayanagar since the fall 
of Goa and Belgaum. In other words it was only the 
territories under the control of Narasimha that were able 
to hold their own as against the enemies of Vijayanagar, 
the other portions fast passing into the hands of the Muham- 
madans, or on the highroad to disintegration. 

Further the earlier inscriptions relating to this period 
acknowledge the suzerainty of Mallikarjuna. This 
formality begins to drop out in the sixties, and VirQpaksha’s 
name appears but sparingly. Inscriptions after A.D. 1471 
give him the full birudas. The combined result of these 
converging lines of evidence is that Saluva Narasimha 
began as the Governor of Chandragiri his ancestral estate. 
The neighbouring governments having been in the hands of 
members of his own family he peacefully developed his 
resources to become a pillar of the empire when the empire 
was hard pressed by enemies on its most vulnerable frontier. 
This gave him the chance of advancing northwards up to 
the very frontiers of the Bahmani kingdom. When he saw 
the Imperial family losing its hold upon the provinces, he 
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-was able to hold the provinces well together after the 
4istintegrating eruption of Kapileivara Gajapati, the effect 
of which had been felt even as far south as Tirukoilur in 
the South Arcot District. When a change of ruler did 
take place and the throne happened to be occupied by an 
unworthy man like VirupSksha whose folly cost the 
Empire Goa, and its possessions in the north-west, Xara- 
simha could see clearly that the empire built up at such 
great cost of blood and brains was going to ruin. He let 
matters drift as he was not quite sure of the temper 
of the various viceroys and governors of first rank. 
He does not appear to have cherished ambitions of a 
personal kind, as it would have been easy for him to have 
overthrown the empire any time after A.D. 1470. As 
Nuniz has it, he gave the best chance for the royal family 
on the throne to rehabilitate itself, and when he found 
there was no chance in that direction he had no alternative 
left but to take upon himself the responsibility of adminis- 
tering the empire. For at the time, the empire wanted a 
man of ability and initiative to keep it intact both from the 
disruptive tendencies within and the disintegrating shocks 
from the enemy without. It is under a supreme imperial 
necessity such as this that he appears, from all the evidence 
available to us, to have usurped the empire. 

The Date of the First Usurpation , — The last record of 
Virlipaksha available to us is one dated Friday, July 29, 
1485.* The first in which Saluva Narasimha appears with 
the Imperial titles, Rdjddhirdja, Bdja Parame§vara, etc.,t 


* Mulbagal, 104. 
t Tumkur, 54. 
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is dated November 1, 1486. Between these dates, the actual 
usurpation must have taken place, there having been two 
sons of Mallikarjuna alive at the time not counting the 
prince who was set aside, a son of Virupaksha, Mallikarjuna’& 
brother. The palace revolution described in Nuinz pro- 
bably took place just a tittle before, and perhaps hastened 
the change of dynasty. 

The Order of Succession . — This brings us to the next 
problem of the period, namely, the order and dates of the 
changes of rulers on the throne during the period A.D. 1485 
to 1509. When Sewell wrote his work on Vijayanagar 
fifteen years ago it was not known that there was a double 
usurpation, and that there were actually four rulers in 
succession who wielded the supreme power during this 
short period. The credit of the discovery of the second 
usurper actually belongs to the Mysore Archaeologist 
Mr. R. Narasimhacharyar, and it is now generally taken 
that there ruled in succession Saluva Narasimha, the first 
usurper, his son the second Narasimha, then the second 
usurper Narasa and then his son Vira Narasimha who was 
succeeded by his half-brother Krishna Deva Raya. The 
matter is already obscure for lack of records bearing clearly 
upon a matter like this and the absence of mention of these 
except very casually and carelessly in Muhammadan histories 
by the similarity of name, all of them are called Narasimha, 
and the still greater similarity of titles and hirtidas they 
assumed. Notwithstanding all these drawbacks there are 
some distinguishing marks to guide us through the tangle 
of names and titles in the contemporary grants which are 
about ninety of them, tabulated in an appendix. The first 
two belonged to the family of the Saluvas who began as 
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jGovernors of Chandragiri and advanced in power gradually 
to become Emperors. The characteristic Saluvci titles and 
hirudas, either all of them or some at least, always . precede 
their names. These titles were unfortunately assumed, 
by way of compliment to the Saluvas by their loyal sub- 
ordinates, or were conferred upon them as a matter of 
honour by the ruling ^luva for the time being. The first 
usurper is known in these records as Sahiva Narasimha 
with one or more of the Saluva titles which are many ; 
Medintmlsaraganda Kattdri Saluva etc. The second of 
the four usually is Tramadi Narasimha with these titles, and 
is often rdescribed as the son of Siluva Narasimha. The 
records of Saluva Narasimha as Emperor are not many nor 
widespread, but those iof his son are found all over the 
empire in largo numbers. He is also sometimes called 
Tanmardya (the Tama Rao of Nuniz) written in Tamil, 
Tanmaraya the equivalent of Dharmaraya and occasionally 
we find the Sanskrit form as well. 

The one who succeeded him on the throne is taken to 
be Narasa or Narasa Nayaka of the Tuluva family and son 
of Kvara Nayaka. He is not ordinarily mentioned as 
Narasimha though in this style he is occasionally described. 
His son was known Narasimha with a combination of all 
the titles of his predecessors, the Sa|uvas and Karnatas, but 
also even some, of the Hoysalas. The fashion was probably 
set by his predecessor on the throne Saluva Narasimha II. 
While the above is the usual order of the succession no 
agreement has been arrived at in regard to the date of 
accession of each. Mr. Sewell attempts a final settlement of 
this matter by a contribution he made in the Journal of the 
Royal Asiatic Society for July 1915, and sums up his thesis 
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in the following words: — ‘Differing from some writer on 
the subject, 1 place the first usurpation by Narasimha as on 
some day between August 29, 1485, and November 1, 
A.D. 1486; his death and the accession of Immadi Narasimha 
as on some day prior to January 27, A.D. 1493; the second 
usurpation by Narasa Nayaka, his death, and the accession 
of his son Vira Narasimha as during the interval between 
February 28 and July 16 (or August 14) of A.D. 1505. 
Vira Narasimha’s death and the accession of Krishna Deva 
Raya are known to have taken place on some day earlier 
than October 14 or November 13, A.D. 1509.’ 

Narasa Ndyalca, — In investigating the problem of 
chronology suggested in this extract from Mr. Sewell’s 
articles, it is necessary to consider the position of another 
chief who played a very important part in the changes that 
passed the empire on to Krishna Deva Raya ultimately. 
This was Narasa, generally regarded as the second usurper. 
We first find mention of his name in a record of A.D. 1482-3 
when in all probability he came to occupy the position of 
foremost of Saluva Narasinga’s servants although that 
honour continues to be given to one Nagama Nayaka 
in A.D. 1484. His grandfather Timma is referred to only 
in general terms, while his father Isvara bore a valiant 
part in all the fighting that his master has had to do in 
the course of his ascent to power, as is but too clear 
in the extracts quoted above from the introduction to the 
Devulupalle plates of Immadi Narasimha edited by 
Mr. J. Kamayya Pantulu, and in the Telugu poems 
Vardhapurwi^am and the later Pdrijdthdpaharai^afn. 
It is thus clear that the Tuluva Chief Isvara rendered 
yeomen service to Saluva Narasimha before . he became 
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Emperor. It was the turn of his son Narasa already 
distinguished in war at the camp of his father and the 
father’s master, to become the pillar of the empire under 
Saluva Narasimha the Emperor. What follows from 
Nnni(z will explain the relative positions of Narasimha and 
Narasa clearly. 

‘ When it was known to the Captain that the king had 
fled he did not trouble to go after him, but took possession 
of the city and of the treasures which he found there ; and 
he sent to acquaint his lord Narasyingua. And after that 
Narasyingua was raised to be king. And as he had much 
power and was beloved by the people, thenceforward his 
kingdom of Bisnaga, was called the kingdom of Narasy- 
ingua. 

After he was raised to be king and was obeyed he 
came to Bisnaga, where he did many acts of justice ; and 
he took the territories from whomsoever had, contrary to 
right, taken them from the king. This king reigned forty- 
four years, and at; his death left all the kingdom in peace, 
and he gained all the lands which the kings his predeces- 
sors had lost. He caused horses to be brought from 
Oromuz and Adeem into his kingdom and thereby gave 
great profit to the merchants paying them for the horses 
just as they asked. He took them dead or alive at three 
for a thousand pardaos, and of those that died at sea they 
brought him the tail only, and he paid for it just as if it 
had been alive. 

At the death of the king there remained three fortresses 
which had revolted from his rule, and which he was 
never able to take, which were these — Rachol and Odegary 
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atid Conadolgi which have large and rich territories and 
are the principal forts in the kingdom.’ 

The Character of Narasimha'e Usurpation , — This 
extract makes it clear that Nar^imha's purpose in usurp- 
ing the throne was not personal^ aggrandizement b\$. the 
perpetuation of the empire built at such great pains by his 
predecessors in the second and remoter generations. 
Further than this it shows unmistakably that he was able 
to rehabilitate the empire already considerably dismember- 
ed except for the three fortresses of vital strength for the 
maintenance of that empire. When death came to him he 
had not quite fully discharged the duties that he took upon 
himself by the assumption of imperial power, but made the 
next best arrangement, which again shows he had a more 
patriotic programme than the selfish greed of the ordinary 
usurper. In the words of Nuniz again ‘ At his death he left 
two sons, and the Governor of the kingdom was Narasenaque 
who was father of the king that afterwards king of Bisnaga ; 
and this kijig (Narasymgua), before he died, sent to call 
Narasenaque his minister, and held converse with him, 
telling him that at his death he would by testament leave 
him to govern the kingdom until the princes should be of 
an age to rule ; also he said that all the royal treasures were 
his alone and he reminded him that he won this kingdom 
of Narasymgua at the point of the sword ; adding that now 
there remained only three fortresses to be taken, but that 
for him the time for their capture was passed ; and the king 
begged him to keep guard over the kingdom and to deliver 
it up to the Princes, to whichever of them should prove 
himself the most fitted for it, And after the King’s death 
this Narasenaque remained as Governor, and soon raised up 
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the Prince to be King, retaining in his own hands the 
treasures and revenues and the government of the country.’ 
This testament of Saluva Narasinga reveals the true inward- 
ness of the usurpation that took place in A. D. 1485-6. 
Narasinga’s function, Ih ;he understood it, was to recover 
the lost portions of the empire of Vijayanagar and restore it 
to its past greatness and unity. He fell short of achieving 
this ambition as he was not able to capture during his own 
life-time the three fortresses of Udayagiri, Kondavid and 
Raichore. He quite realized that the empire required a 
strong ruler and nominated his chief General Narasa as his 
actual successor and de facto ruler, and left the choice of an 
Emperor from out of his two sons to him. 

Narasa^ successor of Narasimha in all hut name . — It 
is thus clear that the real power passed from &luva Nara- 
simha to Tuluva Narasa, but there was to be a titular 
Emperor and his comparatively unimportant element compli- 
cates the problem which otherwise would have been far 
simpler, and easier of solution. It has already been pointed 
out that Sa]uva Narasinga’s usurpation took place some time 
between Friday, July 29, 1485, and November 1, 1486, on 
which date a record of his gives him the paramount titles of 
sovereignty. He ruled as Emperor for a period of about 
seven years, Nuniz term of forty-four years for his reign 
seems to include in it the whole term of his career, first as 
ruler of Chandragiri and then the Emperor of Vijayanagar 
itself, that is, practically from the date that Mallikarjuna 
ascended the throne of Vijayanagar. The first available 
records of Immadi Narasinga Raya with the titles of para- 
mount sovereignty happen to be dated January 27, x\.D. 1493, 
and give him the style of designation * Srlman 
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Mahamaiidalesvara, Paschimasamtidrddhipati Kattdri 
Sdluva Yimmadi Narasinga Rdyaru' He must have come 
to the throne some time before this date. 

Bahmani History of the Period. — We must now turn 
our attention to the affairs of the Bahmani kingdom before 
making an extract from Ferishta which confirms thi& 
dating according to the inscriptions. Sultan Mahamad 
Shah II returned from the great raid upon Kanchi and hie 
return was the signal for the mischief to get afoot against 
the Khwaja Jahan Muhammad Gawan against whom 
suspicions had been aroused in the mind of the Sultan 
during his campaigning on the Telingana coast, as the 
outcome of the jealousy and prejudice against the minister. 
Muhammad Gawan was assassinated in A.D. 1481 and the 
Sultan himself died the next year leaving the throne to his 
young son who ascended the throne as Sultan Mahmud 
Shah. 

At this time the party of the Turks had the ascendency 
in the State as against the other two parties, the Dakhanis 
and the Habshis (Abyssinians). The Dakhanis at the head 
of whom stood Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri, a Brahman convert 
from Telingana, devised a plot and got rid of the most 
influential among the Turks by a general massacre of the 
Turki noblemen and officials in the capital. Nizam-ul- 
Mulk Bahri then became Malik Naib (the Prime Minister). 
There was naturally a rebellion of the Turki governors in 
distant provinces, who attacked the capital at the head of 
their armies. The capital and the king were saved by the 
timely arrival of Ahmad Nizam-ul-Mulk Bahri the son of 
the Malik Naib. It was now the turn of the Habshis at 
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court to gain the ear of th^ Sultan and the Dakhani Malik 
Naib felt himself in danger and fled for safety to the 
capital from Warangal where the king was at the time in 
the course of an invasion. This Malik Naib was killed by 
Pasand Khan with the sanction of the king. The Habshie 
got all the positions of power and influence in their hands 
and ruled in utter disregard of the Sultan who intrigued 
with the Turks in consequence. When the Habshis 
besieged the Sultan in the fortress, he was just able to save 
himself by the strenuous exertions of a handful of Turks. 
It was at this time that Kasim Barid Turk set up the 
standard of revolt, and having overcome Dilawar Khan 
Habshi who was sent against him, threatened the capital 
itself. His rebellion was the signal for other chiefs to 
rebel likewise. The Sultan finding it impossible to 
suppress the rebel Turks entered into a treaty with Kasim 
Barid giving him the rank of Mir-i-Jumla and making him 
the de facto ruler of the Dakhan. Various governors of 
provinces refused to recognize this arrangement with the 
prominent exception of Ahmad Bahri Nizam-ul-Mulk. 
The king could not dismiss Kasim Barid as the allied rebels 
demanded, and war had to be continued. Kasim Barid was 
defeated and put to flight and the rebel chiefs and allies 
returned each to his headquarters. From this time is dated 
the founding of the Barid Shahi dynasty of Bider and the 
overthrow of the Bahmani kingdom as such, and the date of 
this according to Ferishta would be previous to A.D. 1489, 
the Burhan-i-M&asir not having a regular date-scheme for 
this period. 

The remaining period of Mahmad Shah Bahmani’s 
reign which ended in A.D. 1518 is occupied with the 

6 
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continual struggles of the king to recover lost power* 
This took the form of his intriguing with the five chieftains 
in turn and trying various combinations. 

All this ended only in making the four States other 
than Bider to consolidate their power and become indepen- 
dent of headquarters even in respect of form. Vijaya- 
nagar was left all through this struggle for power and 
possession of the king, to deal with Bijapur separately, and 
this course was made the easier by the jealousies of the 
three neighbouring states of Qolkonda, Bijapur and 
Ahmadnagar. 

Ferishta . — Turning to Ferishta we have it that Yusuf 
Adil Shah and Mallik Ahmad Bary (Bahri) ‘caused the 
Khootba to be read in their name in A.D. 1489 (A.H. 895) 

‘ He wrested many forts from the governors of Mahmud 
Shah, and subdued all the country from the river Bheema 
to Bijapur. ‘ Kaseera Bareed Toork (the de facto ruler 
under the Sultan) who had himself entertained hopes of 
founding a kingdom at Bijapur, wrote to the Ray of 
Beejanagar that Mahmud Shah wtis willing to cede to him 
the forts of Moodkal and Rachore if he would wrest them 
from Yusuf Adil Khan, at the same time letters were 
addressed to Bahadur Geelany, who possessed Goa and 
Dureabar (the tract, which in the language of Dekhan is 
called Concan) inviting him to invade the country of Yusuf 
Adil Khan. 

Timraj, the general of the Ray of Beejanagar, having 
crossed the river Toongabadra, laid waste the country as 
lar as Mudkul and Rachore, and Bahadur Geelany, reduced 
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the fortress of Jnmkindy. Yoosoof Adil Khan was too 
weak to repel these attacks by force. He accordingly 
made peace with Timraj, and expelled Bahadur Geelany 
from his dominions ; but, without attempting to recover 
Jumkindy, led *his army, composed of eight thousand 
foreigners towards the capital against Kaseem Bareed ’• 

According to one account that Ferishta records the 
Adil Shah was defeated, had to make peace with his 
enemies and retire to Bijapur. It was then, * On learning 
that dissentions prevailed in Beejanagar, be marched to 
retake Rachore. On reaching the banks of the Krishna, 
Adil Shah fell ill of fever brought on by exertion in 
hunting, and was confined to bed for two months. * In 
this interval Timraj, the minister having composed his 
disputes with the young Ray of Beejanagar, advanced at the 
head of an army to Rachore, which struck terror into that 
of Ynsnf Adil Khan for whose recovery, fervent, prayers 
were offered up by his subjects.’ 

‘ Meanwhile intelligence was received that Timraj 
having crossed the Toongabadra, was advancing to Beejapur. 
Yusuf Adil Khan numbered his troops and found them to 
consist of eight thousand Doaspa* horse and two hundred 
elephants of all sizes.’ Timraj won in the battle which was 
fought on a Saturday, in April, 1493, but his army engaged 
in plunder was put to flight by a charge of Adil Khan’s 
forces which he rallied and brought into action on hearing 
that the Vijayanagar forces were engaged in plundering the 
camp. Timraj and the young Ray lied to Beejanaggar. 


Double-horsed cavalry. 
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The latter died on the road of Ti^onnds received in the 
action and Timraj seized the Government of the country ; 
but some of the principal nobility opposing his usurpation, 
dissentions broke out, which gave Yusuf Adil Khan a respite 
from war in that quarter.’ 

‘ Dustoor Khan relates, that the victory was gained by 
the following strategem. Yusuf Adil Khan, after the 
disorder of his troops, sent a messenger to Timraj entreating 
peace and offering to acknowledge allegiance to the Ray for 
the country he held ; upon which the minister and the Ray 
came, attended by three or four hundred followers and 
their principal nobility, to a conference in the field, when 
Yusijif Adil Khan fell upon them by surprise with his whole 
army and routed them, killing seventy persons of rank. 
Their troops alarmed at the death of their chiefs, fled and 
left the camp to be plundered by the victors ’Yusuf Khan 
then reduced Mudkul and Rachore, which added largely to 
his power and wealth. 

It can be seen from the extracts above that all these 
transactions took place between the years 1489 and 1493. 
In spite of the blundering of Ferishta in regard to the name 
Timraj, it was the minister that figured in the earlier war 
consequent upon Kasim Barid’s move against Adil Shah. 
In the battle itself it was the young king that figures with 
the minister who was able to advance after settling some 
dissensions which arose at headquarters consequent on a 
new succession obviously. It must bo noted that the young 
king, the misunderstanding between whom and the minister 
had to be composed before the general could advance, died 
of the wounds he received in battle in April, 1493. 
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Nuniz . — Let us now turn to Niiniz. 

‘ At that time a captain who wished him ill, determined 
to kill the prince, with a view afterwards to say that 
Narasenaque had bidden him commit the murder, he being 
the minister to whom the government of the kingdom had 
been entrusted, and he thought that for this act of treason 
Narasenaque would be put to death. And he soon so 
arranged it that the prince was killed one night by one of 
his pages who had been bribed for that purpose, and who 
slew the prince with a sword. As soon as Narasenaque 
heard that he was dead, and learned that ho himself (was 
supposed to have) sent to kill him, he raised up another 
brother of the late king’s to be king, not being able to 
further punish this captain, because he had many relations, 
until after he had raised this younger brother to be king, 
who was called 'i'amarao. Ho (Narasenaque; went out one 
day from the city of Bisnaga towards Nagiimdym saying 
that he was going hunting leaving all his houseliold in the 
city. And after ho had arrived at this city of Nagumdym 
he betook himself to another called Penagumdim, which is 
four and twenty leagues from that place, where he at once 
made ready large forces and many horses and elephants, 
and then sent to tell the King Tamarao of the cause of his 
going ; relating to him the treason that that captain by 
name Timarasa had carried out slaying his brother the king, 
and by whose death he (the prince) had inherited the king- 
dom. He told him how that the kingdom had been 
entrusted to him by his father, as well as the care of himself 
and his brother, that as this man had killed his brother, so 
he would do to him in the same way, for he was a traitor ; 
and he urged that for that reason it was necessary to punish 
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him. But the king at that time was very fond of that 
captain, since by reason of him he had become king, and 
in place of punishing him he bestowed favour on him and 
took his part against the minister. And, seeing this, Narase- 
naque went against him with large forces, and besieged 
him, threatening him for four or five days, until the king, 
seeing his determination, commanded Timarasa to be put to 
death ; after which he (the king) sent the (traitor’s) head 
to be shown to the minister, who greatly rejoiced. Narase- 
naque sent away all the troops and entered the city, where 
he was very well received by all the people, by whom he 
was much loved as being a man of much justice.’ 

These two accounts differ in essential particulars to 
.such an exteiil that preferring either to the other would be 
a matter of considerable difficulty. According to Perishta 
Tim raj (which stands for Heemraj of Scott’s translation 
and Narasa of the Inscriptions), had to act once at the 
instil nee of Kasim Bar id and that must have been in behalf 
of Narasinga or Narasimha I soon after A. D. 1489. The 
next time the Adil Shah marched against Vijayanagar 
having heai-d of dissensions in the city. The Adil Shah 
having fallen ill for two months, Timraj had time to 
compose the dissensions at headquarters and march to meet 
the enemy. The battle was fought on a Saturday in April, 
A.D. 1493. The young king died of the wounds he received 
in the battle. 

Inscriptions . — Turning to the inscriptions we find that 
the first record of Narasimha II is dated A.D. 1493 (Saka 
1414, Kolar 34) and the earliest in all probability were those 
dated January 27, A.D. 1493 (Mudegere 54 and 56). In 
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these and others up to one of date Wednesday, September 25, 
A.D. 1493, Narasimha II, is referred to as ruling with 
Tarious titles but without those distinctly characteristic of 
the ruling sovereign, namely, Mahurdjddhirdja, Rdjapara- 
mMvara^ etc. Records of December 18, A.D. 1493 (Dodda- 
ballapur 42 and 45) are the first in which these supreme 
titles appear before the name of Narasimha II, thereby 
indicating that he became the supreme ruler between Sep- 
tember 25 and December 1(S of A.D. 1493. Those records 
seem to bear out Ferishta’s account in all its details. Nara- 
singa I, must have died either at the end of A.D. 1492 or the 
beginning of the following year, at any rate before Janu- 
ary 27 of A.D. 1493. The general Narasa under the 
testament recorded by Nuniz, perhaps preferred Nara- 
simha 11, to his elder brother and nominated him. This 
would create an opposition and there would have been 
dissensions consequent upon this division among the power- 
ful nobles and generals of Vijayanagar, the first prince 
himself actively declining to be set aside. Narasa composed 
the dilliculties by accepting the elder brother for the time 
being, the younger having his own following in the pro- 
vinces directly under Narasa. When the first prince died 
as a result of the wounds he received in the battle of 
April, 1493, Narasimha II, must have succeeded to the 
throne. Hence the assumption of full royal titles in the 
records of December of that year. 

It is just possible that the opposing faction tried to foist 
the blame for the death of the first prince upon Narasa and 
even poisoned the mind of the young king against him. It 
may also be that Timmarasa, the Tymarasa of Nuniz, was 
the man primarily responsible for this nefarious act. Narasa 
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Nayaka sought his own safety in retiring to Penugonda, 
and then marched upon the capital not to permit of 
repetition of the evils of incompetent rule in Vijayanagar. 
Information of these complicated transactions must have 
reached Nuiiiz through informants not remarkable, for 
accuracy in regard to details as has been only too evident 
in respect of his account so far. It is quite possible that 
Ferishta lighted upon a corrjsct record of these in the 
archives of Bijapur which must have had accurate infor- 
mation as the Adil Shah made the movements of his army 
depend upon information furnished by his intelligence 
department. 

Narashnha IL — Narasiraha II came to the throne 
between the months of September and December, 1493, his 
elder brother having died in the course of the year not by 
assassination but as a result of wounds he received in 
battle. Whatever was the actual nature of this succession, 
the real power was actually in the hands of Narasa Nayaka, 
according to the testament of Saluva Narasimha I and the 
actual needs of the empire at the time. As Mr. Krishna 
Sastri says, ‘ In the records of Immadi Narasimha the 
place of honour is generally given to Narasana-Nayaka 
who is invariably referred to, either as a generalissimo in 
charge of the whole army of the Vijayanagar kingdom, or 
as an agent managing the State affairs for Immadi Nara- 
simha from the capital Vijayanagara. Records of the 
latter are found distributed over the Ouddapah, Anantapur, 
South Canara, Trichinopoly and Madura districts of the 
Madras Presidency, and the Mysore State. Under orders 
of the “ Lord ” Narasana-Nayaka, the province of Barakur 
was at the time governed by Sadharanade (va) Vo(Jeya, 
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Nagira Rajya which included within it Haiva and 
Konkana, was in charge of the Mahamandalesyara ^aluva 
Deva RSya Vodeya who in ^ka 1422 made a grant, 
for his own merit, to the temple of Dharesvara in 
the Kumpta Taluka of the North Canara district, and in 
Saha 1424^ made another gift to the same temple for the 
“ longevity^ healthy wealthy kingdom and victory ”, of 
MHinl-Mlsara-Ganda Kattdru Trinetra-Sdluva Nara- 
Sana Nay aka ^ son of YUarappa Nay aka (i.e. Isvarappa). It 
is this particular statement in the particular record that 
has been laid hold of to warrant the inference that before 
Saka 1424 or A.D. 1502 Narasana Nayaka superseded 
Immadi Narasimha on the throne. We have seen already 
that Mr. Sewell calls this inference into question from the 
chronology point of view. In the words of the opigraphist 
himself, “ The fact that a local chief named Devarasa 
Vodeya, who had previously made a gift to the temple at 
Dharesvara in the Bombay Presidency for his own merit, 

in- 

supplemented it in A.D. 1501-2 by another endowment for 
the merit of Narasana Nayaka, may be taken to show that 
the second usurpation (i.e. the usurpation by the Tuluvas) 
of the Vijayanagara sovereignty was accomplished in 
A.D. 1501-2, or immediately before that date.”* This reason- 
ing has nothing to support it. There are numbers of records 
in which various officers of Saluva Narasimha made grants 
for his merit, and he himself returned the compliment to 
some, among whom was Narasa himself. Devarasa Vodeya 
making a grant for his merit first and for the merit of 
Narasa a few years after, it may be on a particular occasion 
when he received signal honour or approbation, or when 
* Epigraphist't Report for 1905-6, p. 85, para 58. 
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Narasa was on a victorious campaign, cannot be made to 
bear this weighty inference. The very records are against 
it. There is not a single record of Narasa giving him the 
titles of sovereignty, except the Saluva titles which are 
ascribed to him and which he perhaps assumed as an 
honour to the ruling family or which were conferred upon 
him out of regard for the very loyal service he rendered to 
his master and his sons :.during a life-time. A glance 
down the list of inscriptions appended will show that such 
grants were made for the merit of Narasa Nayaka while 
Immadi Narasinga Raya was still ruling. Tn this connexion 
No. 445 of 1913 has been drawn into service to support 
this contention because of the expression “ in order that 
svdmi Narasa Nayaka may be victorious Svami (Lord) 
does not imply necessarily ruler. Every one is svdmi to 
his servants. No. 357 of 1912 has been brought in also to 
prove that the second usurpation so called took place in 
A.D. 1501.-2, on the strength of the expression “ Svami 
Narasa Nayaka went to Sivaloka (died)”. There is nothing 
in it to indicate that this was the great general, and, what 
is worse for the case, there are grants of subsequent dates 
in which he is indicated as unmistakably alive. No. 395 
of 1912 is a grant by an agent of Narasa Nayaka. There 
is so far no definite piece of evidence that Narasa usurped 
the throne setting aside Immadi Narasimha who made the 
Devulappalle grant of A.D. 1504 and whose name is 
mentioned in various other grants up to, and even beyond 
A.D. 1505 in which year in all probability Narasa Nayaka 
died, as GSribidanur 77 and No. 177 of 1913 would seem 
to indicate clearly. The first is a record of Vira Nara- 
simha, son of Narasa, and the second records a gift by king 
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YIra Narasimha for the merit of his father Narasa 
l^Syiningarn. That Narasa was ever the sovereign on the 
throne of Vijayanagar seems thus to rest upon no founda- 
tion of fact. 

Narasa^ de facto Ruler. — He was however, the de 
facto ruler from A.D. 1493 to 1505 and kept the Empire 
from breaking up by putting down internal rebellion on 
the one hand, and keeping out the Adil Shah on the other. 
His actual achievements are described in the copper-plate 
grants of his sons in some detail and the following is from 
some of them : — 

‘ Damming up the Kavery in full Hood, he crossed over 
and capturing his enemy alive, seized his kii^gdom and 
taking possession of Srirangapattana, erected there the 
pillar of his fame.* * 

‘ Having conijuered Gajapati Raya, he won by his 
valour the title Gajapati (a two- 

headed eagle to the elephant Gajapati Raya). Having 
conquered the mighty fierce Turushka king in battle, he 
gained the “ title dushtd ran mriga ” ISdrdtila (a tiger to 
the deer, wicked kings). Having defeated the Madhura 

• ^Kav'lrtm asu hadkva bahula-jala-rayam fam vilanghyaiva 
^ at rum 

Jlvagraham grihitva samiti bhuja-balm iam charajyam tad\- 
yam. 

Kfitva SrirangapUrvam tad apt nija vanpaUanam yd babknsJ 
ttambham nikKdya tri-bhuvana bhavana stUyamTlnZ- 
padUnah* 

(Guf^lupet 30, Epigraphia Carnataka, Vbl. iv, Part H.> 



king MSnabhtipa in battle, he forced the Pan(Jya, Ohdla 
Chera and other kings to pay tribute.’ * 

Mr. Krishna 8astri*s Findings . — Having come so far 
we are face to face with the statement made by Mr. Krishna 
Sastri ; ‘ In the copper-plate grant form DhSresvara 

noted already, Saluva-Narasana (i.e. Narasa) Nayaka, son 
of Yisvarappa (Isvara) Nayaka, is referred to as still living 
in Saka 1424, Darmati the month Bhadrapada, whereas in 
a record from Barak uru,t dated in the same Saka year 
Durmati, but in the month Magha, we are informed that 
Vlra Narasinga Raya was ruling from the throne of Vijaya- 
nagara. Consequently, we have, perhaps, to infer that 
Narasa died in the latter part of Saka 1424 and loft his son 
Vira Narasimha to siicceed to the throne.’f 

Griticism of the Findings . — We have not in the Epi- 
grapist’s published list the detail here given from No. 152 
of 1901; but we have no reason to call the Epigraphist's 
statement into question in regard to the fact. The infe- 
rence, however, seems quite unwarranted. Nos. 57, 59, 60 
and 61 of the appendix, all of them imply that Narasa 
NSyaka was alive later than the date given above, and 

* Jitva Gajapatim Rayam birudam pfapa sahasat 
Gajapatyakhya RUfthha ganda bherun<ia ityamum 
Pratapbgram Turtishltlndram yudcTi jitva parakramat 
Dushta r(in mriga ^TirdUla ityfddi hirudan agat 
Madhura vallahham Mana-bhUpam nirjitya samyugl 
Karadtkritvan Pandya-Chbla’Cheradi bhUpatim. 

(Goribidanflr 77, Epigraphia Carnataka, Vol. x.) 
t Epigraphist’s Collection, No. 152 of 1901. 

J A,S.R. 1907-8, p. 171. 
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hence the VIra-Narasinga Raya said to have been ruling 
from the throne of Vijayanagara must be Immadi Nara- 
simha who, about this period, got into a fancy for other titles 
than those that were his own. No. 63 of the appendix gives 
the Hoysala title Bhujabala to Saluva Narasimha 1; No. 57 
gives the titles specially applicable to Deva Raya II to what 
appears to be Narasana, that is, the general Narasa; No. 63 
calls Narasanna chief among the officers of Vidyanagara 
simhdsandruda Bhujahalapratdpa Narasimha who was 
then on the throne of Vidhyanagara or Vijayanagar. This 
is of date March 10, 1506, according to Sewell. 

Narasa Nayaka then did not die in A.D. 1502, nor was 
Immadi Narasimha set aside by him as far as the evidence 
available can take us. Narasa, the general-in-chief and 
regent died as such in 1505 as was already indicated and 
was succeeded in his position by his son who assumed the 
supreme titles in Malavalli 95 of date December 15, 1506, 
so that it is clear that for same some .time after the death 
of his father he went on in subordination, however nomi- 
nal, to the titular monarch for the time being. 

Immadi Narasimha’s records are found as late as 
1507 (75 and 76 of appendix) and then cease. It is only 
some of the copper-plate grants of Narasa’s sons that 
credit him with having occupied the throne of Vijayanagar, 
but they do this honour even to his father Isvara, who 
could not have had any occasion for doing so. Nuniz 
story about the setting aside of Immadi Narasimha and his 
subsequent murder during the life-time of Narasa is not 
supported by any evidence from these records. His chrono- 
logy need not, therefore, be attached the importance that 
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it has been accorded. The probabilities are that Vlra 
Narasimha, son of Narasa set him aside completely and 
even got rid of him in the manner described by Nuniz and 
believed to be supported by the Muhammadan historains. 

Vlra Naranmha^ the Second Usurper , — Of Vtra 
Narasimha Raya, Narasa’s son and successor, Nuniz has : — 

• And this king left at his death five sons ; one was called 
Busbalrao, and another Crismarao, and another Tetarao, and 
another Ramygupa and another Ouamysyuaya. 

And this Busbalrao inherited the kingdom at the death 
of his father Narasenaque and reigned six years, dui’ing 
which he was always at war, for as soon as his father was 
dead the whole land revolted under its captains ; who in a 
short time were destroyed by that king, and their lands 
taken and reduced under his rule. During these six years 
the king spent, in restoring the country to its former condi- 
tion, eight million gold pardaos. This king died of his 
sickness in the city of Bisnaga. Mr. Krishna Sastri says, 

* We have not on record many inscriptions of Vlra Nara- 
simha Raya. Those mentioned by Mr. Sewell have not yet 
been critically examined. Three records from Barakuru 
(South Canara), Tadpatri (Anantapur) and Jambai (South 
Arcot) mention a few of Vira Narasimha’s subordinates. 
These were Basavarasa Odeya ruling the Barakfiru-rajya, 
the Mahdmandalesvara Ramayasola-Maharaja, one of the 
Uraiyur Cholas of the Solar race and Saluva Timmarasa, the 
mahdpradhdna of the king. At Ramesvaram near Prodda- 
tQr (Ouddapah) is a record dated in Saka 1430, Vibhava, 
which does not refer to any ruling king, but mentions gifts 
made to the temple of Ramayadeva by Saluva Govindaraja, 
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son of :RSchiraja of the Kaundinya-^o^ra Spastamba sutra 
and the Yajus-^a&Art, for the merit of Vira Narasimha Raya 
and ^luva Timmayya. On Friday, the 15th tithi of the 
bright half of Visaka in the Saka year 1431, Sukla, VIra 
Narasimha Raya was still ruling at Vijayanagara, when his 
mahapradhana Saluva-Timmayyangaru made a grant of 
village in Guttirajya to the temple of Ramesvara at TS^i- 
parati. This Saluva Timmayya, of whom more will be said 
in the sequel, is the famous minister who played so promi- 
nent a part in state politics during the reigns of Vira Nara- 
simha Raya and his successor, the great Krishna Raya. 
Saluva Timma’s parentage, as given in the Kondavidu 
inscription shows that Saluva Govindaraja of the Rames- 
varam and Mopur records must have been indentical with 
thci^Gaundajo or Gandarajo mentioned by Nuniz as a brother 
of Saluva Timraa and holding an important executive 
position in one of the provinces of Vijayanagar Empire. 

Before going into the reign of Krishna Raya it may be 
useful to see what copper-plates and Nuniz have to say 
about Vira Narasimha. The former praise him as a virtuous 
king who made gifts at various sacred places, such as 
Ramesvaram, Srirangam, Kumbakonam, Chidambaram, 
Sonasila (Tiruvannamalai), Kanchi, Kalahasti, Srlsaila, 
Ahobala, Mahanandi, Nivritti, Harihara and Gokarna. 
But Nuniz says that during the six years of his rule Busbal- 
rao was always at war ; for as soon as his father was 
dead the whole land revolted under its captains ; and that 
about the time of his death, in order to secure the throne 
for his own son, he issued the cruel order that the eyes of 
his step brother Krishna Raya should be put out. What- 
ever the estimate of Nuniz may be of Vira Narasimha’s 
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character he seems to be certainly right when he says that 
the whole land revolted on Narasa Nayaka’s death. In an 
inscription from the Kadflr district (Mysore), we are told of 
an expedition carried into the TuIu-rSjya by Bhujabala 
Maharaya (i.e. Busbalrao) in order perhaps ] to qnell the 
rebellious feudatories of that province, one of whom at 
least, the Kalasa Karkala chief Yimmadi-Bhairarasa-Odeya 
is stated in the record to have been quite anxious about the 
continuance of his petty estate. 

The Mussalman Governor at Goa, according to the 
Italian traveller Varthema, was at war with Narasimha of 
Vijayanagara, about the year A.D. 1506. The DmmattQr 
chiefs in the eastern part of the Mysore country must also 
have grown powerful, if they had not actually revolted, 
and must have held permanent rule {sthirarajya) at 
Terukanambi (Gun(Jlupet Taluka) and the surrounding 
country. Other petty chieftains of Mysore also cannot have 
kept the peace ; else, as we shall see in the sequel there 
would have been no necessity for Krishna Raya to have gone 
on a victorious tour immediately after his coronation to put 
down these petty rulers. For the same reason, too, we may 
not be far wrong if we infer that the Gajapati king had 
carried his influence far into the interior of the Vijayanagara 
kingdom and had held the fortresses of Kondavidu and 
Ddayagiri which were situated in the Karnata country. 
The Muhammadan kings of Bijapur also could not but have 
found theTuIuva usurpation by Narasana Nayaka, or rather, 
by his son Vira Narasimha Raya a favourable opportunity 
to pounce once again on their natural enemies, the Hindu 
kings of Vijayanagara. 
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General rebellion at Vlra Naraeimha^s accession , — 
From these extracts it is clear that Vira Narasimha’s acces- 
sion was the signal for a general rebellion in the provincee 
probably because of the innovation to set aside the titular 
ruler Immadi Narasimha. He was able to regain for the 
empire some at any rate of the rebel provinces, though he 
left some to his successor to bring under allegiance. Vlra 
Narasimha thus succeeded to power some time in A.D. 1505 
and to the position of Emperor perhaps some time after, 
giving rise to the series of rebellions of the more distant 
provinces. The short period of his rule did not permit of 
his bringing all of them back to their allegiance, and he 
had to bequeath to his successor not only the empire but 
also the responsibility of keeping it from dismemberment 
by rebellion within, and by the ceaseless advances of the 
last great Gajapati Pratapa Rudra whom we hear of about 
this time in posession of Udayagiri. 

Conclusions , — Our investigations then lead us to this 
conclusion in regard to the second part of the problem we 
set to ourselves in the extracts from Sewell with which we 
began the enquiry. Saluva Narasinga’s usurpation took 
place in A.D. 14b5-6 as the inevitable result of misrule and 
usurpation in Vijayanagar before him. He took upon 
himself the responsibilities from no unworthy motives of 
personal greed or even mere dynastic ambition. Far rather 
the dominant motive seems to have been the preservation 
of the empire from dismemberment. He passed this motive 
and his real power and his responsibilities to hiil veteran 
general Narasa, who carried out loyally what was bequeathed 
to him, the command of power and th§ responsibilities 

7 
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involved in this, by placing on the throne the son of his 
master but carrying on the administration himself to the 
•day of his death in A.D. 1505. His son Vlra Narasimha 
succeeded to his power immediately, and to the throne a 
little later to the detriment of the empire which could be 
preserved from dismemberment only by the indomitable 
onergy and the effective warring of his successor brother 
King Krishna Deva Raya who came to the throne about the 
ond of the year 1609. 

lecture delivered before the Madras Literary 
Society and Auxiliary of the Royal Asiatic 
Society with His Excellency Lord Pentland in 
the Ghair {IQ-lUlOldf] 
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Gauta II 
(one of six sons) 



Gaata 11 

(one of SIX sons) 
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I^aka (1404?) Sohakrit. Tiravakkarai, 198 Naiasinga^^viu^ Narasa Nayaka, an agent 

A.D. 1482-83 (S). of 1904. of the King^ redwing 
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5aka 1415, Pramadhin Mnttukuni, Cuddapah Sajuva Im'ma^i Nara- The king is said to have 
by mistake for Pra- District, 516 of 1906. singa Raya* Maharaya, been ruling at Vijya- 

madhicha ? AJD. 1493. son of ^aJ^;lva Nara- nagar. Gift of taxes in 

singadeva Maharaya. Muttuktiru to Channa- 
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Saka 1421. Siddharti, Vai- Malttr 5. Sriman Maharajadhiraja 

kasi 5. A.D. 1495*^ Raja Paramesvara 

Medini Misaragan^a 
Ka^ari ^^uva Nara- 
simharayar Kariyattuk- 
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d a k a 1423. Raadra, DSvikapuram, 355 of ... Gift of land for the merit 

Karkajaka fudi, 7 1912. of Narasa Nayaka by 

Friday Alidm. prumala Nayaka and 

A.D. 1500. Isvara Nayaka sons of 
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Saka 1423. Ssvyllja, 1502 Nagar 73. Narasinga Raya Maha- The grant appears to have 

October 1 <SeweU). raya’s time. been for the merit of 

Naratinga Raya Nara- 
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iSaka 1424. . (Given by XragalSrn, Salem Dt., ... Amma^a Nayaka’s grant 

mistake at 1444) Dur- 445 of 1913. of Adimaikkasut from 
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Monday hasta, female servant * in 
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1>424. Rudir5dgari, Same place as above, Tamaraya, soil of ^a^uva A grant similar to the 
(seems wrong by about 450 of 1913. Narasinga Raya. above and for the same 
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165 of iSaka 1431 of 
KriihfadSva). 
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Saka 1426, Raktakshi, Goribidanflr, 38. ... Virapratapa Narasinga 

KSrtika," 5u. 15. Thurs- Raya made a grant of a 

day, eclipse of moon. village. 

e e k-d a y, Wed. 
eclipse did not occur). 
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tirkalagi (ruling the 
earth with the titles 
above, in Vijayanagar). 
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The Yet-remembered Ruler of a 
Long-forgotten Empire 

SBISHNADEVABAYA OF VIJAYANAGAB. 

A. D.— 1509— A. D. 15S0. 


I 

The Empire of Vijayanagar came into being under stress 
of circumstances which necessitated the gathering together 
of all the strength that the Hindu civilization was capable 
of putting forth in an effort to preserve that civilization 
from the utter destruction which had almost overtaken it 
in this part of India. ‘That the south is now in many res- 
pects the most orthodox and the most conservative portion 
of the Continent’ as observed by Professor Rapson, is in a 
very large measure due to the great national effort which 
culminated in the foundation of the Empire of Vijayanagar. 
Through all the two centuries and a half of unremitting 
resistance to the aggressive Moslem-power and constant 
warfare, the fact that the very existence of Hindu civiliza- 
tion was in jeopardy was never lost sight of. In the inter- 
vals of war, and even while the interminable wars were in 
progress in the northern frontier, a great deal was done by 
way of reconstruction of the civilization which had given 
way to the repeated blows of the Moslem hammer, laid on 
them through half a century of intermittent invasion and 
nnsettlement. This effort at reconstruction was carried on 
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as a sacred trust, with a few exceptions perhaps, by the 
successive rulers of Vijayanagar, as also by the others whose 
function in society was to lead, be it in the realm of matter 
or of mind. This constructive effort reached its culmina- 
tion in the reign of King Krishnadevaraya whose Empire 
has long been forgotten but whose memory has ever been 
green in the minds of the people as the South Indian ana- 
logue of the so fur traditional Vikramaditya of Ujjain, and 
of the much less legendary Haroun-al- Rashid of Baghdad. 

Krishnadeva, the contemporary of Henry VlII of 
England and of the Emperor Charles V, succeeded as Emper- 
or on the death of his elder brother Vira Nai'asimha, some 
time between the 4th of May and October 14th to November 
13th of the year A.D. 1509; but his ahhiseka or coronation 
ceremony took place on the 23rd or the 24th of January, 
x\.D. 1510, the date of the Hampi epigraph of this King 
which records the grants made to the temple on the 
occasion.'^ Of this record Rai Sahib Mr. H. Krishna Sastri 
has the following remarks in his valuable contribution in 
the Archaeologist’s Annual Report for India of 1907-08: — 
“ The eulogy of Krishnaraya which is registered in this 
inscription shows that the record must have been actually 
drawn up some years after the coronation, by which time,' 
at least, as will be shown in the sequel, he had conquered the 
Gajapati Kintj, had extended his charities to the temples 
<d; Venkatddri (Tirumala), Sondchala {Tiruvanndmalai\ 
Kanaka-sabha (Chidambaram) and others, and had earned 
the title a second Bhdja evidently after having composed^ 
perhaps^ the Telugu poem Amuktamdlyada. Professor 


•J. R. A. S. 1915, pp. 394-6. 
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Hultzsch, who has edited the inscription under reference, 
in the Epigraphia Indica, is doubtful if the date given in 
the Kanarese portion of the record is the actual date of the 
coronation or only its anniversary. We have seen above 
that Krishnaraya’s l)rGther, Vlra Narasimba, was still ruling 
in the month of Vaisdha of the Saka year 1431,* (Sukla). 
A record from Pulivendla (Gaddapah),t dated in Saka 
1431 (Sukla), but in the month of Karttika, states that 
Krishnaraya was ruling on the throne at Vijayanagara. 
Consequently the date of the Hanipi epigraph, though it 
may not exactly be the date of the coronation as already 
suspected by Professor Hultzsch, could not in any case be 
the anniversary of Krishnaraya’s pattdhhuelm. In all 
likelihood the King’s coronation took place some time bet- 
ween the months of Vaimicha and Karttika in the cyclic 
year Sukla (corresponding to A.D. 1509-10), and the gifts 
made on that occasion were recorded on the Hampi stone 
after some interval.’ It is quite possible that the epigraph 
was indited some time later as in the case of the epigraph 
in the underground temple, which, however, was a new 
structure on which epigraphs could be put in only on 
completion at least of the part which actually holds the 
epigi’agh. The actual record in question makes no specific 
reference either to the conquest of the Gajapati king or to 
the gifts to the temples as later records do. The reference 
to gifts to temples, contained in verse 24, is of the conven- 
tional kind. The reference to Gajapati is no more than 
‘who was like fever to the elephants of the Gajapati.’ The 
comparison to Bhoja is contained in ‘who (like) a second 

• 342 of Epigraphist Collection for 1 S92. 

t 491 of 1906. 
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Bhoja, knew the mysteries of poetry, of fthe drama and of 
rhetoric.’ These are mnch too vague to bear the burden of 
the inferences drawn ; that he conquered the Gajapati king, 
that he went round and made the specific grants to the 
temples, which he actually made later, ;and that he had 
actually written the Amuldamalyada before the epigraph 
was indited are indeed facte. The main point, however, is 
that the ceremony of the coronation took place some months 
after the accession of Krishnadeva. This is nothing unusual. 
‘The King is dead. Long live the King’ is of universal 
application, in fact, though it may not find expression in all 
cases similarly. Krishna succeeded to the sovereignty 
immediately on the death of his brother and the ceremonial 
celebration came off later on for various possible reasons, 
among which the disturbed state of the Empire might have 
had' dominant iufiueiice. Krishna then had his coronation 
{paftdhhiseka) on the 23rd or 24 th January of the year 
A. D. 1510. 


An explanation of the delay referred to above may 
perhaps be found in the following extract from Nuniz, 
although, from the nature of the case, any confirmation of 
the account can hardly be looked for in the other sources of 
information available to us at present. It must be noted 
however that the Telugu poem Krishnardjavijayamu, of 
Kumaradurjati, who came, in all probability in the second 
generation after Krishnadeva, states that Krishna was nomi- 
nated by his father Narasa to succeed him and by implica- 
tion that he actually did so succeed the father, notwith- 
standing the fact that several inscriptions do assert that he, 
in fact, succeeded his elder brother VIra Narasimha. The 
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extract referred to is: ‘ This king (Busbal Rao or Vira- 
Narasimha) died of his sickness in the city of Bisnaga; and 
before he died he sent for Salavatimya, his minister; and 
commanded to be brought to him his (the king’s) son, eight 
years old, and said to Salavatimya that as soon as he was 
dead he must raise up this son to be the king (though he 
was not of an age for that, and though the kingdom ought 
perhaps to belong to his brother Krishnarao) and that he 
must put out the eyes of the latter and must bring them to 
show him ; in order that after his death there should be no 
difference in the kingdom. Salavatimya said that he would 
do so and despatched, and sent to call for Krishnarao, and 
took him aside to a stable, and told him how his brother 
had bade him put out his eyes and make his son king. 
When he heard this, Krishnarao said that he did not seek 
to be king, nor to be anything in the kingdom, even though 
it should come to him by right; that his desire was to pass 
through this world as a jogi (ascetic, recluse) and that he 
should not put his eyes out, seeing that he had not deserved 
that of his brother. Salavatimya, heeding this, and seeing 
that Krishnarao was a man over twenty years and therefore 
more fit to be king, as you will see farther on, than the son 
of Busbalrao, who was only eight years old, commanded to 
bring a she-goat, and he put out its eyes, took them to show 
the king, for already he was at the last hour of his life ; 
and he presented them to him, and as soon as the king was 
dead his brother Krishnarao was raised to be king, whose 
eyes the late king had ordered to be torn out.’ 

This account in all its circumstantial detail may be 
founded on fact or may not be ; but it is very likely that 
there was a difference of opinion in regard to the peaceful 
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8nt>er8e8sion of the young 8on of Vira Narasimha by the 
grown up uncle Krishna, and this may have actually caused 
the delay in the coronation. The supersession was a wel- 
come change none the less, having regard to the condition 
of the Empire at the time, and the work that lay ahead to 
put it on a footing of permanent peace. Krishnadeva was a 
great sovereign and has handed down to us memorials of 
his work in abundance ; ])ut we are left in the dark, all the 
same, in regard to the date of his birth. There are two 
verses in Telugu which give the dates Saka 1387 and Saka 
1409. According to the one Krishna would have been 
about 45 years when he came to the throne ; and according 
to the other 21 years. The latter seems nearer correct as 
Nuniz has it ‘that Krishnarao was a man of over twenty 
years of age.’ The more general, but also more personal, 
description given by Vues, would support the view that 
king Krishna came to the throne a young man rather than 
a mature man of forty- five years. 

Saluva Timma, the Brahman minister of both Narasa 
the father, and Vira Narasimha, the elder brother of 
Krishna, sat at the helm of the administration and received 
such deferential treatment from the young monarch that 
he is known in popular tradition by the honorific “ appdji I’ 
(respected father) while the monarch himself goes by the 
name Rayar or Rayaru or Rayalu according as the tradition 
is Tamil, Kannada or Telugu. 

According to the chronicle of Nuniz the accession of 
Vira Narasimha was the signal for a general revolt of the 
provinces of the Empire. Narasimha struggled hard during 
the short period of his rule and brought back most of these to> 
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their allegiance. He had not the time, however, to bring the 
Empire to anything like a settled condition, and bequeathed 
it to his successors with a crop of trouble in the destruction 
of which a lesser genius than the united one of King Krishna 
and his minister Saluva Timma would have succumbed. 
The occasion of those internal disturbances is the opportu- 
nity for the enemies of the Empire. There were the states 
of Bijapur in the north and the Gajapti of Kalinga in the 
east and north-east. The evolution of an administrative 
order out of the chaos of rebellion should have been the first 
to call for the monarch’s attention. The subjugation of such 
of the rebels as had remained unsubdued would come in 
next. Last of all would come in the achievements of such 
ambitions as an Indian monarch is generally heir to : such 
as recovery of lost possessions or foreign conquest, pure and 
simple. Krishna’s course in respect of the third is marked 
out for him by a predecessor of his, who came to the throne 
under circumstances even more discouraging than Krishna 
himself. That predecessor was Saluva Narasimha I, the 
master of Krishna’s father Narasa, whose labour fell short 
of his ambition in that Raichur, KondavLl and Udayagiri* 
remained in the possession of enemies, like three nails 
driven into the coffin of the Empire that he usurped to save* 
Krishna made the recovery of these fortresses his life-ambi- 
tion and this gives the key to the understanding of the 
whole course of his reign. 

Krishnadeva began his reign, according to Nuniz, by 
despatching his young nephew and three brothers for intern- 
ment at Chandragiri, remaining himself at headquarters 

* R. Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, p. flD8 and p. 316. 
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tor a year and a half ‘without going outside of it, 
learning the affairs of the kingdom and looking at the 
testament of past kings.' Coming upon the testament of 
Saluva Narasinga, that he left it to his successor to recover 
the three fortresses of Mudkal, Raich ur and Udayagiri* 
Krishnadeva prepared himself and started on his cam- 
paign against Udayagiri, continues the same authority. 
According to inscriptions of the time and contempo- 
rary or almost contemporary Telugu literature, Krishna 
had a great deal to do even by way of campaigning before 
launching upon this dillicult enterprise of capturing Ddaya- 
giri. This account of the native authorities is confirmed 
in important particulars by the letter that Friar Luis t sent 
to Alphonso Albuquerque. 

According to the Rdyavachakamu and the Krish^ia- 
rdjavijayamn Krishna turned his attention first of all to an 
examination of the civil and military resources of the 
empire. He found several of the provinces negligent both 
in their payments to tho Imperial treasury and their contri- 
butions to tho Imperial army. Krishna adopted a device 
for bringing about a peaceful settlement of both. He called 
in a number of the more powerful chieftains, perhaps they 
had arrived for the coronation ceremony as a long list of 
these is given as having attended, and, when they could 
hardly be prepared, ordered an investigation into the 
schedule of troops that the various chiefs ought to hold at 
the service of the headquarters, and the actual number then 
BO held. The chiefs had to make good the number by 

• R. S. Forgotten Empire, p. 316. 

t Commentaries of Albuquerque, III, 36. Hakluyt Edn. 
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draughts from their own contingents and make the nujnber 
square with the accounts. He is said to have made ready 
to hand an army of 24,000 caparisoned horse at an annual 
cost of one lakh of pagodas every thousand ; 10,000 elephants 
at 120,000 pagodas for every squad of ten, and 160,000 
infantry at 24,000 pagodas for every division of a thousand. 

It was also pointed out to him that in the country 
between the Krishna and the Kaveri many chieftains of 
hill forts owed him allegiance. This observation perhaps 
implied that they were none too ready to acknowledge their 
allegiance and act up to it. His first military operations 
seem to have been against this region. This passive hosti- 
lity seems to have been aggravated by the active exertions 
of the chief of Ummattur who showed himself ready to 
make capital out of the titles, which had been conferred 
upon him by Krishna’s father Narasa (1) — “ Pemigori^a^ 
Ohahresvara? which might have carried with it the 
administration of the province of Penugonda, and (2) the 
‘ GMklcarayayaikC which in his case should have been the 
dignity of a subordinate king rather than that of Yuvardja 
as Rai Sahib Krishna Sastri seems inclined to take it to 
have meant. Krishna marched at the head of a small army 
of 5,000 foot and 2,000 horse, against one of his vassals who 
had risen up in rebellion and seized the city of Pergunda 
(Penugonda), (the rebel) declaring that to himself belonged 
the kingdom itself by right. The Kongudesat djakkal relates 
‘that after having first settled the Dravidii country about 
Conjeevaram, Krishnaraya crushed a refractory Raja in the 
Mysore country, the Gangaraja of UmmatiJr.’ Thus what 
Fra-Luiz reported to Albuquerque finds ample confirmation 
in the native authorities of which the Krishnarajavijayam 
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and -Rfiyavachakamu agree in stating that after he had 
brought back to allegiance the Gangaraja of Uinmattiir, 
Krishna marclied to Seringapatam and thence to Sanknla 
Naika of Ikkeri. He thence proceeded to the frontiers of 
Bijapur. He continued his progress along the frontiers of 
Ahinadnagar, Bijapur and Golkonda, placing garrisons in 
important places like Adoni, Mudkal and Raicluir, ‘this 
last acl striking terror into the hearts of his enemies.’ A 
part of this grand royal progress is what Fra-Luiz reported 
‘ that directly he had taken the rebel, the ki r.g would 
proceed with all his force of men to his places situated on 
the edge of the sea.’ This must have occupied the whole 
of the year A.D. loll and even oxteiid«*d into the next.* 
The circumstances attending the accession of Krishna to the 
throne and the disturbed state of the Empire would have 
<5alled for such a demonstration of power, as Krishna 
exhibited by this progress. He had information from his 
spies in Bijapur which necessitated the strengthening of 
the frontier forts on the Muhammadan side and among 
them, it should be noted Raichur. “ About the year 1512,” 
writes Mr. Sewell, “ Krishnadeva Raya, who had taken 
advantage of the times to invade the Sultan’s dominions, 
attacked the fortress of Raichur which at last was given up 
to him by the garrison; Ismail Adil being too much employ- 
ed in attending to the internal affairs of .his government 
to afford it timely relief. So says Ferishta.T This 

•Krishna was still in ‘ Sivanasamudra in Xngirasa (5aka 
1434), wherefrom he issued orders restoring some lands as Brahmadlya 
which order was annouiwsed at the Laksha Ifdma going on at Penu- 
gon^a at the time (180 of 1913, Epigraphist’s Collection.) 

t Scott's Trans. L 236. 
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event is not noticed by Nnniz who writes as if the Raya’s 
first campaign against the Adil Shah took place in 1520, 
when he advanced to attack Raichiir, it being then in the 
Shah’s possessi('n ; and here we see a difference between 
the story of Nuniz and the stor^" of Ferishta, for the latter 
writing of the same event, viz,, the campaign of 1520, 
states that ‘ Ismail Adil Shah made preparations for march- 
ing to recover Mudkal and Raijorc from the Roy of Beeja- 
naggar,’ he having taken these cities about 1512, as 
narrated. Which account is correct, I cannot say.” 

There need be no hesitation in saying that Ferishta is 
correct in this particular instance and the chronicle of 
Nuniz, invaluable as it is in matters relating to what took 
place in the capital at the period about which he was 
writing, is of no particular value, for what took place in the 
provinces of the Empire or in the Mussalman frontier in 
the north at a time rather removed from the period of 
Nuniz’ stay. Nuniz has nothiifg to say of the rebellion of 
the Ummattur chief as such, nor of the rebellion at Penu- 
gonda to both of which Fr. Luiz refers clearly. Fr. Luiz* 
account has, of course, the better authority for this period 
than that of either Nuniz or Paes ; and becomes a certainty 
as it is supported by the native accounts referred to above, 
and the Amaravati inscription of Krishna dated 1515-16 
(Saka 1437) which speaks of Krishnadeva as him, ‘who, 
having taken by a forcible attack Sivanasamudra, Ddya- 
yadri, Vinukonda, Bellakonda, and, having captured alive 
on the battle-field Virabhadra the son of the Gajapati king, 
took Kondavidu.’* 


* Epigraphia Indica, Vol. VII, p. 18. 
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Nuniz cannot, however, be convicted of ignorance of 
this occurrence altogether. This point will come in for 
consideration further on in the course of the narrative of 
Krishnadeva’s doings. 

This progress of Krishnadevaraya and his doings 
during the first two or even three years of his reign 
accounts for what seems unaccountable in respect of his 
attitude to the Portuguese. These applied to Krishna for 
an offensive and defensive alliance (1) against the Zamorin 
of Calicut and (2) against the Adil Shah of Bijapur.* In 
return for which Albuquerque offered the monopoly of 
trade in horses. The ambassador Fra-Luiz must have 
arrived in Vijayanagar soon after the accession of Krishna, 
possibly after the coronation in January 1510. Fr. Luiz’ 
disappointment indicates that the overtures did not meet 
with an enthusiastic reception. It would be impossible to 
expect any other reception for such proposals at the lime. 
Krishna was hardly settle(\ upon the throne ; the central 
region of his dominion showed signs of unrest ; Gangaraja 
of Ummattnr was up in arms and laid claim to. no less than 
the viceroyalty of Peiiugonda as his own. His organisation 
work had reached the ears of his Muhammadan neighbours 
who were busy prei)ariiig to repel an attack whenever it 
should be delivered. It would have been worse for 
Krishnadeva and Vijayanagar, had not the attention of the 
Sultans of Ahraadnagar, Bijajmr and Golkonda been fully 
occupied nearer home. He did the best in the circum- 
stances, sent a return embassy with instructions not to 
commit themselves too far. When, however, he found 

* Albuquerque's Commentaries, II, pp. 72-77, Hakluyt 
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himself in possession of Bankapar, and placed his garrisons 
in Mndkal, Raichnr and Adoni, he could assume a more 
definite attitude in regard to coming to an understanding 
with the Portuguese whose possession of Goa then seemed 
assured. His attitude in respect of the co-operation sought 
against the Zamorin might have been influenced by the 
consideration that Calicut was a Hindu state, and the 
Portuguese were foreigners, though useful as traders. 

The victorious progress of Krishnadevaraya through 
his dominions, particularly the putting in of garrisons in 
the forts along the Mussulman frontier did not go un- 
challenged. His Muhammadan neighbours are said to have 
crossed the river Krishna (proba])ly) at the head of a lakh 
of horse. A battle was fought and the enemy beaten back. 
A proposal is said to have been made to take advantage of 
this defeat to invade the Muhammadan territories. Saluva 
Timma set his face against the proposal as it was hardly 
prudent from the strategist’s point of view, so long as the 
Gajapati remained in possession of the territories on the 
flank. 

The veteran minister made it clear that the conquest 
of the territories in the possession of the Gajapati was a 
necessary preliminary to any effective action against 
Krishna’s Muhammadan neighbours on the north. 

Before proceeding to Krishnadeva’s wars against the 
Kalinga Gajapati, one point requires to be considered — 
namely, whether Nuiiiz has actually omitted all mention 
of the first campaign of Krishnadeva. It looks as if he did 
omit mention altogether, as he makes Krishna’s action 
depend upon the discovery of Saluva Narasimha’s testament. 
9 
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The last required no discovery. Saluva Timma was 
an old man when Krishna's father Narasa was yet alive. 
He must have had first-hand knowledge of Narasimha’s 
wishes, and of Narasa’s and Vira Narasimha’s efforts for 
the fulfilment of these. It was merely a question of biding 
the time. It is this mistaken view of this particular cir- 
cumstance on the part of Nuniz which led him astray in 
chronicling the events of the early part of Krishna’s reign. 
The first campaign of Krishna against the chief of Ummat- 
tur is what seems to be referred to by Nuniz in the War 
against ‘Catuir’ which follows, in the chronicle, the war 
against the Gajapati of Kalinga.* As the passage has been 
altogether misunderstood so far, no apology is needed for 
considering it here at some length. ‘ After Krisnarao had 
made peace, and had married the daughter of the King of 
Oria, and had restored to him — his wife and the lands 
beyond the river, as has been narrated above, he made 
ready a large army and prepared to attack Catuir, which is 
the laud of a lord who had been in revolt for fifty years ; 
this land is on the Charamaodal side. And he went against 
it, laid siege to mie of the principal cities where the lord of 

the land was ; and it is called and is surrounded 

with water.’ The following points require to be noted 
carefully. 

(1) Catuir is the land of a lord, t.e., a country not a 
city or town. 

(2) This land is on the Cholamandala side, t.e., in the 
direction of the Chola country. 


* Chap, vi, p. 320, Sewell’s Foigotten Empire. 
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(3) That the lord of the land had been in revolt for 
fifty years. 

(4) That the capital city, which Nnniz actually men- 
tioned or obviously meant doing, is a blank. This 
makes it clear that Catnir was not the capital city. 

In the following paragraph Nuuiz states clearly that 
the city was surrounded by a river which then was in flood. 
The King cut channels to draw oil the water and reached 
the walls of the city.* He took possession of the fortress 
with all its treasure of which he found a great (piantity in 
money and specie. 

This is exactly the description that is given of the 
siege and capture of Sivatiasamiidram in the Krishnaraja- 
vijayamu. The damming up of a river for capturing a city 
protected by its waters is mentioned specifically in the 
taking of Seringapatam by Narasa in inscriptions, Sivana- 
samudram and its fall would first answer to the description 
of Nuuiz in every detail. That was one of the capitals and 
the citadel of the Gangaraja of Ummattur who was attacked 
and defeated by Krishna. This territory of Gangaraja is on 
the Cholamandala side of Vijayanagar ; and the Raja had 
been in revolt for some time, if not exactly fifty years. 
Sivanasamudram in all likelihood seems the city which 
baffled mention by Nuniz, as the place is left blank in the 

Opus cit» p. 321. * Ummattaii * Sivanasamudra pura-vapron- 
xnulanafambara. 

You, who exhibited your great valour in pulling down the walls 
of Sivanasamudra, which belonged to Ummattlir. 

(Telugu : PUrijUtUpaharanam dedicated to KrishnadSvaraya 
himselO* 
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original. There are two details, however, which require to 
be satisfactorily accounted for before this identification can 
be regarded as sound. The first is what is Catuir ? Then 
how is the wrong position of this incident in Nuniz^ 
chronicle to be explained ? 

As there is little doubt that ‘the land of Catuir’ refers 
to a province rather than to a city it is clear we have to look 
for the equivalent of Catuir in the name of a province or a 
district. It seems open to little doubt that Catuir is Nuniz’ 
modification of the Tamil Kddavar^ a name ordinarily given 
to the Pallavas in Tamil literature, and which survives yet 
in the Kavvetinagar zauiiiidari in the modern Chittoor 
District of the Madras Presidency. On the disruption of 
Chola Empire in the lliirteenih century it is a KCuiava 
chieftain Kopperunjinga who came in for the bigger share 
of the dismantled Empire. In the period immediately 
following tliore appear to have been a nuniber of chieftains 
going by the name Kddavas ‘ in the Dravida country,’ that 
is the region round about Conjivarain, some of whom 
figure in fhe wars of the Pandyas and the Hoysalas. The 
Chainparaya or Samparaya who was conquered by Kumara 
Kampa of Vijayanagar appears to have belonged to this 
dynasty and liad for his capitals Vrinchipuram (^Marakata- 
nagetf^a) and Conjivarain. What is more his stronghold 
was called KdjagambUlram, The Sanskrit Kavya Madhura* 
vijayam or Kampardyacharitam^ celebrating Kumara Kam- 
pana’s conquest of Madura, actually calls the chieftains 
round Vrinchipuram, not far from Velur on the Madras 
Southern Mahratta Railway, Vanyardjas, a translation of 
Kdtfavas. In Kampa’s time this region belonged to the sphere 
of the Viceroyalty of Mulbagal (JS^aniakdnanapaUaiiyim\ 
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It is just possible that it changed to the Penugonda 
Viceroyalty in the period following. It is this name Of 
the Kadavas that Nnniz called Catuir. Gangaraja laid 
claim to the Viceroyalty of Penugonda and in order the 
better to make good his claims by force of arms he might 
have set up the Kadava chieftains to rebel. This perhaps 
accounts for Samparayas being found farther north, in the 
region of Karnul and Rajamundri governments later. This 
might have been brought about as an act of policy by. 
Krishnadevaraya himself or some of his predecessors. 

This equation of Catuir with the country of the Kadava 
chieftains (the Vanyarajas of the Kiivya already referred to) 
would answer to the description in every detail except that 
of time. Is there any way of explaining the discrepancy in 
Nuriiz’ chronicle which, from the nature of the work itself, 
has no claim to the degree of accuracy in detail which has 
too often been allowed to it ? The prominence that Nuniz 
has given to the testament of Saluva Narasinga in shaping 
the policy of Krishna has led to this misplacing of the 
enterprise against Catuir. Nuniz’ account would make one 
believe that Krishna was awakened to a new responsibility 
by the discovery of the testament and proceeded with all 
expedition to the fulfilment of his predecessor’s wishes. It 
may be that his informant was really responsible. It seems 
more likely, however, that Nuniz himself made the mistake 
in putting together his notes, made from time to time, in a 
connected form for the information of the dignitary in 
Lisbon. It must have appeared the natural course to him 
that Krishna should have gone against Orissa, the first 
affair of all. As a matter of fact the operations against 
Sivanasamudram, the garrisoning of the fortresses on the 
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Krishna frontier and the eastward march against the 
territory in the occupations of the Orissa king, all these 
form one continuous course of Krishna’s early military 
activity. The war against the Muhammadans would have 
brought on the war against the Gajapati as well but for the 
intervention in the council, of Saluva Timma, the minister- 
in-chief. It looks very probable that Nuniz committed this 
error at the time that ho put the narrative in the form in 
which it has come down to us, and the more so, that he 
appears to have forgotlen to note the name of the town 
which was taken 1 )t Krishnadeva. Chapter vi. of Nuniz 
will have to be read immediately after the first paragraph 
of Chapter v. This conclusion finds strength in tlie 
Kongiidemrajdkkal^ a Tamil chronicle of the seventeenth 
century, which records that Krishna had first of all to put 
down some disturbances in the Dravida country round 
Conjivaram and then proceed against a powerful chief in 
Mysore, the Gangaraja of UmmattQr.* 

In respect of this chapter of Nuniz, Mr. Sewell goes no* 
farthert than suggesting Vellore as the place actually 
meant by Nuniz. Rai Sahib Mr. Krishna Sastri, however, 
lays himself out elaborately to prove that Catuir is Katak, 
the capital of OrissaJ In order to establish this thesis of 
his he neglects to account for the details in connection with 
the event as set forth in Nuniz, and takes Krishnadeva in 
victorious career on a second invasion of Orissa, Nuniz’ 
statement to the contrary, that he never went again 
that side, notwithstanding. It would be strange, indeed, 

• Vide Epigraphia Iiidica, Vol. vii, p. 18. 

t Sewell's Lists of Antiquities II, p. 239. 

t A. S. R. 1908-9, p. 180. 
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if the Telugu poem which describes, in such elaborate 
detail, the first war against Kalinga should have omitted 
all reference to the next invasion, which in itself is very 
highly improbable after the marriage and the definitive 
treaty which followed it. No elaborate theory in defiance 
of all historical criticism is called for, seeing that the error 
ascribed to Nuniz in this particular instance is no more 
grave than the error of which he stands indubitably 
convicted in respect of the Kalinga prince Virabhadra’s 
imprisonment in Vijayanagar, and his death as a prisoner, 
a statement which rests on the authority of both Nuniz 
and Paes. In regard to this incident, Mr. Krishna Sastri 
himself states * This does not appear to have been the case 5 
for, a record from the Davanigere Taluka of the Ohitaldroog 
District (Epigraphia Oarnataca Vol. IX, Dg. 107) states 
that VIrabhadra MaharSya, son of the Gajapati King, 
Prataparudra Maharaya, was ruling under the orders of 
Krishnaraya, the district of Malega-Bennur svme and remit- 
ted, in that capacity, the tax on marriages in Saka 1438, 
Yuvan (A.D. 1515 — 16), for the merit of his father Pratapa- 
rudra and king Krishnaraya. This interesting record 
testifies to the high statesmanship of Krishnaraya who, far 
from ill-treating a captive prince, raised him to the dignity 
of a provincial chief which he originally was when he held 
Kondavidu (as a feudatory of his father). 

Thus then it becomes clear that as soon as Krishna felt 
his footing firm enough at headquarters he left on his cam- 
paign against the Kadava chiefs of the middle region right 
up to Conjivaram, proceeded thence against the chief of 
Ummattnr, took the fortress of Sivanasamudram by storm 
and proceeded to Serin agapatam, the headquarters of the 
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Vijayanagar Viceroyalty. Leaving thence he went to 
Ikkeri, probably the headquarters of Sankula Nayaka, and 
then towards the Bijapnr frontier. Turning East he placed 
garrisons in Mudkal, Raichur and Adoni. Therefrom he 
returned to headquarters to prepare himself for the war 
against the (iajapati on the East Coast. 

II. 

Ullis war against Kalinga falls into three episodes ; the 
siege and capture of Udayagiri ; the capture of Kondavid 
and a few of the surrounding forts ; and the march upon 
Kalinga itself conquering the two Telinganas — the Teliu- 
gana part of the modern Nizam’s Dominions partly under 
the Muhammadans, and the Telingaua of the coast under 
the Gajapati of Kalinga. These Jorm three separate cam- 
paigns and together constitute Krishnadevaraya’s Kalinga 
war, the object of which was clearly to undo the work of 
mischief which had been allowed to be wrought upon the 
Empire in the days of its ineptitude under the last rulers of 
the first dynasty. This undoing was the ambition of the 
high-minded usurper baluva Narasiniha which his equally 
high-minded successor Krishna had lived to accomplish. 
It was already stated that Saluva Timma pointedly drew 
the attention af the king to the danger of undertaking 
any larger enterprise agai»>st the Muhammadans on the 
Go'lkonda frontier, wdtli the flank open to attack either 
from Kondavid and its neighbouring fortresses on the one 
side or straight from Udayagiri on the other. 

Returning home from the campaign on the Golkonda 
frontier in A.D. 1512 Krishna formed his plans and 
inarched upon Udayagiri. 
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The latter half of Canto III of the Krishnardjavijaya- 
mu from stanza 53 to the end, deals with this campaign and 
this work is coiilirmed in every detail by the Raya- 
vdchakamu. According to these tho order of events is as 
follows : — Krishna marched upon Udayagiri and took it 
after a siege. Therefrom he went to Kaiulakur and thence 
to Kondavidu. The Rdyavdehakamiij however, has it that 
he beat olE the Massalinan troops across the Krishna, and 
then attacked llurmatti. From there lie marched^filpon 
Kondur, from whicli again he jirocceded toKondavi l which 
surrendered on hearing that the other forts round about 
such as Kondappalli, Bellamkonda, Vinukonda, Nagarajuni- 
konda and the territories belonging to them were plundered, 
the inhabitants finding shelter in the nearest forts. Then 
Krishna placed those forts under his own commanders at 
the head of a sulliciont force in each against attacks, chief 
among these 

Kondavidu under Kondayya, 

Vinukonda under Hhaskarayya, 

Bellamkonda under Virabhadra, and 
Nagarajunikonda under Ayyalaiya. 

Both these agree in making Krishna march upon 
Ahmadiiagar by which they appear to mean Ahinadabad 
Bider, the headquarters of the Bahmani Sultan, the roi 
faineant at the time. Having destroyed the fort which 
was evacuated and sowing castor seeds and the seeds of 
calatropia gigantia, Krishna set forward upon his march to 
distant Kalinga. He found the passes, however, held in 
force by tho enemy ; and overruling Saluva Timma’s advice 
of caution, he turned the passes throwing into confusion 
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Jitaph Khan’s 60,000 archers and entered Telingana of the 
coast belonging to Kalinga. He marched on from one place 
of importance to another meeting with little opposition in 
the way till he arrived at Sirahadri on the frontiers of the 
Kalinga kingdom proper where he ordered his camp to 
be erected. 

As all the garrisons that the Gajapati had placed in the 
various fortresses extending right down to Udayagiri had 
either been destroyed or beaten in, the Gajapati held a 
Council of War with his ‘ Round Table ’ of the sixteen 
Mahapatras. Saluva Timma had recourse to a device to 
undermine the loyalty of the Mahapatras and make them 
appear traitor in the estimation of their sovereign. He 
wrote letters, purporting to bo in fulfilment of a previous 
agreement, detailing the jewels, money and other corres- 
ponding presents intended for the Mahapatras for the 
service they had presumably undertaken to render Krishna 
by betraying their sovereign. He contrived that the letter 
itself and some of the presents should fall into the hands of 
the Gajapati. As a result of this ruse the Gajapati lost 
faith in his knights and fled for safety from his capital. 
Having annihilated opposition in this manner peacefully 
Krishnadeva entered the town of Simhadri. He then 
isssued orders that the army should proceed no further 
than that town towards the capital of the Gajapati. 

* I have fulfilled ray vow ; let the Gajapati rule his 
kingdom ’ said Krishna and opened negotiations for peace. 
The Gajapati came with presents feeling that his alliance 
was sought. The negotiations ended in the marriage of 
King Krishna with the Kalinga princess Tukka, as she ia 
called and the conclusion of a definitive treaty between the 
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Oajapati of Kalinga and the Narapati of Vijayanagar by 
which the former ceded to the latter all the territory south 
of the Krishna, that is, that part which was taken from 
Vijayanagar by the predecessors of Prfitaparudra Gajapati. 
This done, Krishna proceeded to Tirupati with his two 
queens Tiriimalddiivi and Ghinnddevi who accompanied 
him in this war. Having heard that the chiefs of Kulbharga 
spoke lightly of him, he marched to the place. Having 
taken it. he placed a garrison in it under Gujjali Kalyana 
Rao. He returned to Tirupati and had copper images of 
himself and his two queens, set up in the temple.* He is 
then said to have visited Kajahasti in the cyclic year Sri- 
muklui by the RdyavdcMIcamu which is obviously too early, 
if this visit took place after the war against the Gajapati. 

Returning to Nuniz’ account, it was already pointed 
out that he begins Krislinaraya’s reign with this war and 
that there is an error in this order of his narrative. There 
are other details which seem to be equally wrong. The 
first campaign in this war is against Udayagiri. The fort 
was taken by assault and not by starvation, after a siege 
lasting one year and a half. Among the prisoners were an 
aunt of the King of Orissa who was treated ‘ with all the 
courtesy he could show her, having her liberty ; and he took 
her along with himself.” His next move was against 
Kondavid. He laid siege to it. The King of Orissa 
marched to its relief at the head of 1,300 elephants, 20,000 
horses and 500,000 men. Krishna moved out from before 
the walls of Kondavid and came up with the enemy, four 
leagues from the fortress, ‘ a river of salt water ’ separating 

• A. S. R. 1910-11, plate xxvi, facing p. 188. 
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them. Having defeated the King of Orissa here in battle, 
he returned to the fortress which surrendered after a 
further siege of two months. Crossing the river once more 
he marched into the Telingana of the coast as far as 
Kondapalli ‘ where were all the chiefs of the kingdom, it 
being the chief city in the Kingdom.* He took it after a 
siege of throe months. Among the prisoners he took were 
one of the queens of Orissa, one of the princes and seven 
* principal captains.’ Sending these off to Vijayanagar, 
Krishna marched without opposition to Rajamandri and 
there halted six months without the King of Orissa making 
any effort to oppose his progress. ‘ He sent many messages 
to say that he was waiting for him in the field, but he 
never came.’ And in this city ho did many works, and 
gave alms to the temples, and erected therein a very grand 
temple to which he gave much revenue. And he 
commanded to engrave on it an inscription which says : — 
“ Perhaps when these letters are decayed, the King of 
Orya will give battle to the King of Bisnagar. If the King 
of Orya erases them, his wife shall be given to the smiths 
who shoe the horses of the King of Bisnagar.” * This 
done, Nuniz brings back Krishna to Vijayanagar. It was 
during his stay at headquarters that he called upon the 
Orissa prince, then prisoner, to exhibit his skill in fencing 
by meeting a professional fencer of the Court. The prince, 
rather than submit to this indignity committed suicide. 
When information of this tragic end of his son reached the 
King of Orissa he sued for peace offering the hand of his 
daughter at the suggestion of Saluva Timina. The marriage 
was agreed to and Krishna restored the lands on the 
• Sewell’s Forgotten Empire, p. 319. 
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further side of the river retaining those on this sider. It is 
after this, according to Nuniz that Krishna undertook his 
invasion of ‘ the land of Catuir.* 

KondavTd fell, according to the Konciavid and Mangala- 
giri records, on a day equivalent to the 23rd June, 1515, 
At least eight months after this date Prince ViraV)hadra, the 
son of the Gajapati, lived to make a grant, as Krishna’s 
governor of Maiaga-Bennur for the merit of his father 
Prataparudra Gajapati and king Krishnaraya. It is hardly 
likely that he was called back from his government to 
exhibit his skill in swordsmanship in the grossly insulting 
fashion in which it is reported to have been done by the 
Portuguese chronicler. Krishnarilya seems to have adopted 
a very much more far-sighted policy in regard to his 
neighbour, the Gajapati, and carri«-d his war agaiiist him 
only so far as to make a permanent treaty of peace possible. 
Nor is there any reason to believe that he returned from 
the Kalinga war from Rajamandri to wreak his impotent 
vengeance upon a helpless jjrisoiier. In the circumstances, 
the inscription said to have been recorded at Rajamandri 
might be rejected as a figment of the imagination, as no 
such record seems to have come to light among more than 
300 inscriptions relating to this monarch. The chronicler 
does not even refer to the further march of Krishnadeva up 
to Simhachallam, nor of the erection of a pillar of victory 
there. Nuniz’ acccount therefore, of the Kalinga wars of 
Krishna, is inadequate in respect of the main episodes, and 
inaccuarate in regard even to its general trend. 

Fortunately for students of history, there are enough 
left of Krishnadeva’s records, monumental and epigraphic. 
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to give a far fuller and a very much more accurate 
narrative of his wars, and it is very gratifying to find these 
confirming almost completely the account derivable from 
literature. Almost the earliest record bearing upon the 
wars of Krishna is one dated the Saka year Angirasa.* 
The number of the year and other details are gone, but it 
is cle,ar the year Anglrasa is the fourth year of his 
leign and would correspond to A.D. 1512-13. On the 
date of this record the Emperor was in Si vanasamudra ; 
and ordered from there the restoration of certain lands 
as BraUmadeya (free gift to Rrahmaiis). This order was 
announced at the LakMt-Bnma ceremony which was then 
going oil in IVnukonda. Salnva Gbvinda, the brother of 
Sajuva Tiinfiia was put in charge of this district after its 
conquest and tlna’c are a numl)er of grants bo issued from 
Saka 1435 onwards.t Eivo Plpigraphs two at Krishnrqiuram 
near Ham pi and three from Tirumale (Ti^upati) dated 
Bhava, the Saka year 143t> refer to this year as the date of 
his return from tlu^ conquest of Udayagiri. The war 
against U.dayagiri then took place between the years Saka 
1434 and 143(). In other words he was engaged in this 
war during the years A.D. 1513 and 1514. The trilingual 
record, referred to above gives a graphic description of how 
Krishnadr 3 varriya * started on a military expedition against 
Prataparudra Gajapati crushed and pierced drove) him 
as far as KondavT«jii, took possession of the fortress of 
Udayagiri, and on his way back to the capital Vijayanagara 
went up to the top of Tirumalai hill, paid homage to the 
lord Vmkatanr(tha„ had him bathed in gold {kannkahhueka) 

* 180 of 1913, Epigraphist's Collection. 

t Epigraphia Carnatakai Myspre, Part I, Nj. 195. 
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with 30,000 gold pieces (vardhans) and presented a triple- 
stringed necklace and a pair of gold bangles of very high 
value set with pearls, diamonds, rubies, and topaz.* 
The other two records, those of Hampi, state that the king 
having taken the fortress of Udayagiri, brought from there 
the imag(3 of Balakrishna, which he set up in a jewelled 
mrmtnpa in the Krishnaswami temple, on the third Friday 
of the last month of Saka 1436, (about Marcli l.’)14). 
There are a large number of other epigraphs which begin 
an account of his conquests in the East with the capture of 
Udayagiri and close the account with his Slotting up a pillar 
of victory at Siniddhri-PoUunnra (Sinihachallam) in the 
Vizagapatam district. There are inscriptions on the hill at 
Udayagiri, which confirm others relating to the affair, 
stating that among the prisoners taken was an uncle of the 
Uajapati whoso name is givoi variously as Tirumala- 
Raghavaraya or Tirumala-Kantaraya or Tirumala-Rahutta- 
raya.t 

It becomes thus clear that Krishna came to the throne 
in the latter half of A.D. 1509 ; moved towards the central 
portion of the Empire about the end of A.D. 1510, was at 
Sivanasarnudra in 1512 and was on the Bijapur frontier 
about the end of the same year according to Ferishta, hav- 
ing taken possession of Mudkal and Raicliore. He then 
started on his campaign against Udayagiri, returning 
successfully from it in the year A.D. 1514. 

The next campaign of this war against the Gajapati was 
the invasion which began with the operations round 

• A.S.R. 1908-9, p. 176, also Epigraphist's Report, Madras, 1889, 
para 2. 

t U. 37, 38, 40 and 41, N el lore Inacription. 
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Eondavldu. Krishna appears to have left the capital in the 
beginning of the year A.D. 1515 and laid siege to the strong 
fort of Kondavhln. This attack upon one of the most 
important frontier fortresses seems to have brought on him 
a combined attack by the Kutub Shah and the Gajapati of 
Kaliiigji. Krishna successfully repelled this attack and 
took the fortresses on his side of the Krishna such as 
Addanki, Vinukoin.la, Rellamkonda, Nagarajunikonda, 
Tangcda, Ketavarani and Other strongliolds in the possession 
of the eneiny. Then he carried the fortresses of Kondavidu 
by storm, taking prisoner I’rince Virablnidra and a nobleman 
by name, Kasavapatra. Ivon la vn hi fell as was already 
stated on a date (;orres]>onding to 2drd June, A.D. 1515. 
Then he i‘.nt(‘.red the Kutiib Shah’s territories and went on 
taking fort after fort till he reached Kamhammettu. From 
the Timvannainalai, Kajahasti and the Amaravati inscrip- 
tions it may have to ho inferred that Krishnaraya on this 
occasion captiir(*d alive Vlruhhadraraya or VIrahhadrasena, 
the son of Frairipariidra, Naraliaripatra the son of Kumara- 
Hammira-Maluipatra (perhaps also a Gaiapati prince), 
Mullnkhan and Udd-mdakhan of llachnru (Raichore), 
Rdchirajit of Primjiddu^ iSnndlhu?v'iju and Lakshmipatu 
rdju^ Kasavapatra of Janyala, Brilachandra Mahapatra of the 
West and otiuu’ nobles and feudatory chiefs.* That such 
a large nuinlKir of chiefs should have been brought together 
at Kondavrln is a very clear indication of the importance 
attached to the i)ossessiou of KontJavLlii as the key to the 
south. The presence of the two Muhammadan chiefs 
indicate the co-operation of the Mussalman Government of 
Haidarabad-Telingana. This is all the Muhammadan 
• A.S.R. 1908-9, 
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activity noticeable on this side. The Kutnb Shah teems to 
have been too muclki occapied nearer the Bahmani head- 
quarters to take any greater part in these wars. The cam- 
paigns of Kutub Shah * described so elaborately in the 
account by an unnamed author seem to refer to a period 
much later than this as none of the incidents seem capable 
of being equated with the incidents in these wars of Krishna. 
The same year A. D. 1515, the king with his two queens 
Tirumaladevi and Chinnadevi visited the temple of Ama- 
resv.ira at Dharanikota, smd there made the munificent 
gifts of tulCipurum^ ratnadhemi and saptasdgara and 
presented some villages.! From here he appears to have 
visited both Sri Sailam and Ahobalam in 1516 before pro- 
ceeding upon his war against the Gajapati in Telingana of 
the Coast. This was perhaps while Saluva Timma was 
occupied in placing the conquered districts under suitable 
government, civil and military. J 

He then set forward. Encamping the army at Bezwada 
he laid siege to Kondapalli. This fort fell in time and among 
the prisoners taken were Praharaju Siraschandra-Maha- 
patra, (Bo)da 3 aiuma^ahapatra and Bijilikhan, From 
Kondapalli Krishna marched north taking along the way 
various fortresses, * Anantagiri, Uiidrakonda, Uralagonda, 
Aruvapalli, Jallepalli, Kandikonda, Kappulavayi, Nalgonija, 
Kambamettu, Kanakagiri, Sankaragiri and other fortresses.’ 
He marched up to Bimhdd^n-Pottimrira and, having 
encamped there, made to the temples, in the company of 

* Brigg’s Ferishta, Vol. iii, pp. 355-378. Vide Sewell’s List of 
Antiquities, Madras, Vol. 1, 50. 

t Nos. 266 and 272 of 1897, Madras, Epigraphist’s Collection. 
t Madras Epigraphist’s Collection Nos. 18 and 64 of 1915. 

10 
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both his queens, large benefactions.* Coming to the end of 
the campaign there and having entered into a treaty with 
the Gajapati he set up a pillar of victory and returned. He 
was on the banks of the Krishna on the return journey in 
^aka 1438 (about July- August, 1516.)t 

There is no inscriptional record so far known of his 
having gone north of the Krishna except the Sirahachallam 
inscriptions of Saka 1441 (A.D. 1519). These refer to grants 
made by Krishiiaraya, it may be from Vijayanagar or any 
other part of his Empire. Both the Rnyavdcliahamu and 
the KrisTvnaravijayamii bring his campaign to end with this, 
and state that he then went on a pilgrimage to the holy 
places in South India. This seems the natural termination 
of his war against the Gajapati, the object of which was to 
bring the Gajapati to enter into a definitive treaty and thus 
be rid of any anxiety on that side of his frontier. He had 
no further ol)ject of ambition as against the Gajapati ; what 
he did wish to do he had done in the most suitable manner 
for assuring permanency to the arrangements they had 
come to. 

This historically simple settlement has, however, been 
complicated by a couple of verses from Peddanna’s 
Manucharite J which in high poetical language describe 
Krishna’s valour as a fire set afiame by the conquest of 
Udayagiri. This goes on increasing till it had grown up to 

* Madras, Epigraphist's Collection 243 and 245 of 1899. 
t Epigraphia Carnataka. Hastan Vol.; Hassan 13. — The details of 
the date are DhTitri ^^sha^a-hahula^ Amavasya^ Kark&taka Sankr^nti^ 
$ Rao Bahadur Viresalingam Pantulu's Lives of the Telugu Poets, 
p. 15. 
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a conflagration at Pottunura and reduced OidMi to ashes. 
The heat of this great comet-fire made Katak too hot for the 
Gajapati to remain any longer there, and drove him to find 
shelter from it in the caves of the Vindhyas. This merely 
poetical statement, beautiful as poetry and as close to facts 
as poetry can be to history, has been laid hold of by Rai 
Sahib H. Krishna Sastri to warrant another invasion of 
Orissa, or at least a continuation of the one which actually 
terminated at Simhadri -Pottunura on the farther frontiers 
of the Vizagapatam district. It is the false equation of 
Nuniz’ Catuir with Katak, which is primarily responsible for 
this. It is hardly necessary to restate the case against this 
equation. On general considerations it seems extremely 
unlikely. The ruler who could appreciate the prudence of 
not advancing into the Nizam’s Dominions leaving Nellore 
and Guntur in the occupation of an enemy is not the man 
to move northwards indefinitely. He had gone about past 
the limits of prudence when he reached Simhachallam. It 
was necessary, however, to come to a definite treaty with 
the Gajapati which he successfully canvassed by other ways 
than war. Setting fire to her father’s capital is by no 
means the best way of wooing the Gajapati ’s daughter — 
the almost contemporary achievement of Protector Somer- 
set providing an apt illustration. 

Krishna’s second war was thus against the Gajapati and 
had for its object permanent peace on the eastern and 
north-eastern frontier. By three separate campaigns this 
object was achieved. The first campaign was against 
Udayagiri ; the next against Kondavidu ; and the last a 
general conquest of the Telingana of the coast to bring the 
Gajapati to terms. Krishna succeeded in achieving his 
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object to the utmost of his aspiration. He could now feel 
the satisfaction that he had achieved what even his great 
predecessor Saluva Narasimha was not able to accomplish* 
The Empire of Vijayanagar was brought to the state in 
which it was in the days of the great Devaraya II. The 
fortresses of Raich ore, Kondavidu and Udayagiri were 
brought back into the Empire with the dependent territories. 
He could now turn his attention to paying those tributes 
of devotion to the great teihples of the south, the restoration 
and elaboration of which had ])ecome his heritage as the 
successor of the far-seeing founders of the Empire whose 
self-imposed mission it was to recover for Hinduism all that 
it could have in ih(‘ south. The years lolb to lo20 are 
years of benefactions lo temples and attention to the 
administrative needs of a well-ordered Empire such as 
.Krishna*s was at tlie lime. 

While still th(> war against tln^ Gajapali was in pro- 
gfress, he paid repeated visits to the temples of Tirnpati and 
Kalahasti of which he had sonndiow come to regard the 
former as the shrine of his patron-god. It was already 
stated that he sot up in that temple coppt'r easts of himself 
and his two qne<Mis, He carried out large works lo restore 
and enhance the magjiiticencc of the Saiva shrine in the 
neigh l)onrhood at Kalahasti. After the war was over he is 
found ira veiling in the regions of the Udayagirirajyam 
repairing damages and making additions to the temples 
at Sri Sailam and Ahbbalam. Then came in its turn the 
great Siva temple at Tiruvannamahii. lie then extended 
his heuefaetions lo all the great south Indian temples in a 
general order which he issued from his camp on the banks 
of the Krishna making over the Imperial revenues in 
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various localities to the total of 10,000 pagodas. It is just 
about this time he undertook large building works at head- 
quarters some of the big temples having been entirely built 
by him and others receiving vast additions. He also caused 
all the bigger temples of Southern India being provided 
with the great outer gopnram^ such as one sees even in 
neglected and out of the way temples as those at Uttara- 
kosamangai and Mahabalipuram. These magnificent entran- 
ces, the complete and the incomplete alike, are named Raya- 
gopuram even now. This large scheme of works must 
have been years in the execution, and the fact that several 
of them remain incomplete would prove that the destruc- 
tion of the Empire came sooner than the time required for 
their completion. 

This was but one of his many building activities. He 
built the small town of Hospet early in his reign in 
memory of his mother Nagaladevi. He constructed a 
large tank for purposes of irrigation and water supply to 
the imperial.capital. His Viceroys and Governors took 
the cue from him, and there are records of Rayasam 
Kondamarasa having constructed two at least of the larger 
irrigation tanks in the Nellore district, the KCduvayi 
tank and the Anantasdgaram, The fact that he projected 
such large schemes for works of public utility would 
indicate that he felt the Empire had reached a state of 
permanent peace, which indeed was broken only once in 
the campaign against the Adil Shah for the possession 
of that debatable land, the Raichur Doab. We shall revert 
to this campaign before proceeding further with the 
achievements of this sovereign in peace. 
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II. 

Readers of the two Portuguese chronicles, which form 
the appendices to the Forgotten Empire of Vijayanagar of 
Mr. Sewell, can hardly resist the feeling that the campaign 
against Raichur is the third act of a great tragedy and that 
all the events preceding merely lead up to this ; while 
those that follow flow from the great event as of necessary 
sequence. So it looks from the narrative of Paes and 
Nuniz, particularly the latter. But Indian literature and 
even the inscriptions of Krishnadeva give no hint that any 
such importance was attached to this now famous battle of 
Raichur, great as it was from the military point of view and 
important in the consequences that ultimately flowed 
from it. This looks aiiamolous in the extreme, and the 
apparent anamoly has to be explained before proceeding to 
the actual description of the war that ended in the fall of 
Raichur. It was already made clear that the war against 
the Gajapati had for its object nothing less than permanent 
peace on that frontier and that that was secured. Krishna, 
felt he had done enough against the Gajapati to impress 
him with the conviction that the terms of the treaty must 
be respected. He further felt justified in assuring the title 
“ Gajapati Saptangaharana ” * ‘ he who deprived the Gaja- 
pati of the seven features of royalty ’ meaning thereby that 
he took possession of all that went to make a king. These 
seven features according to the Nltisastras, are, the king, 
the ministers, the army, the fortresses, the subjects, wealthy 
and friends — not necessarily literally, but in the general 
sense of a thorough surrender at discretion. 


•A. S. R. 1I908-9, p. 179, note 7. 
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It deserves to be noted in this connection that Krishna 
built the House of Victory, as it is called even in its ruins, 
to celebrate his conquest of the Q-ajapati. ‘ This house 
is called House of Victory,’ says Paes, * as it was made 
when the king came back from the war against Orya, as I 
have already told you,’ (p. 263, Sewell’s Forgotten Empire). 
The assumption of a title like that in a way indicates 
the esteem in which this enemy and his fighting power 
were held by Krishna and his admirers. On the other 
hand there is no epigraphic mention of the battle of 
Raichur except the solitary record in Tirukkadaiyur 
where a Brahman named Apatsahaya who carried out 
some repairs to the Siva temple there states that he took 
part in the battle of Raichur. Nor are there references in 
literature which would warrant the inference that any 
great importance was attached to it. While it is quite 
likely that several of these works were written before the 
date of i the battle there is perhaps no doubt that Krishria- 
rdjavijayamu was written after. One inference from 
the silence would be that this particular event was not 
regarded as of the degree of importance to justify promi- 
nent mention. In other words if it was regarded as of 
no more importance than the fall of Bankapur or its 
recapture, it would share the same fate. That seems the 
view taken by contemporaries in the country, and there 
is no reason to regard the event of any greater importance 
simply because Nuniz has left us a full and graphic 
description of the war. This view finds some explanation 
in the statement of Paes contained in the following extract 
which makes it clear that the sending out of large expedi- 
tions was nothing unusuaU though the scale of the army 
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and equipment impressed the Portuguese with the idea of 
unusual magnifience.^ ‘ 1 saw says he, * being in this 
oity of Bisnagar, the King despatch a force against a place, 
one of those which he has by the sea coast ; and he sent 
fifty captains with 150,000 soldiers, amongst whom were 
many cavalry. He .has many elephants, and when the 
king wishr.^ to f<koiv tho Htrenglh of hin power to any of his 
adversaries amongst the three Icings bordering on his 
kingdom^ they say that he puts into the field tivo million 
soldiers ; in consequence of which he is the most feared 
king of any in these parts.^ 

It is such a domoitslration in force that he made at the 
beginning of his reign when, taking advantage of the 
disturbed state of affairs in Bijapur and Bider, he threw 
in* his own garrisons at Mirdkal and Raichur. It is just 
possible that he made similar demonstrations of power 
again. The earlic^r expedition that Paes refers to is perhaps 
one of those against the Gajapati. Hence it seems clear 
that Krishna’s battle of Raichur was a successful beating 
back of an invasion from Bijapur to recover possession of 
it, as Ferishta has it, tliongh it is quite possil)le that in the 
oourse of the campaign they succeeded at first in occupying 
the fortress, as Nuniz’ account makes it clear that Krishna 
had to lay siege lo Raichur. To determine which of these 
two accounts has the greater claim to our credence it is 
nec(‘ssary to understand the state of affairs in the Dakhan 
during the first decade of Krishna’s reign. 

The death of Mahommad Gawan put an end 
practically to the influence of the Bahmani kingdom 

• Sewell's Forgotten Empire, pp. 279-80. 
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as a whole in the politics of the Dakhan. The reign of 
Mahomad Shah Bahmani II (1482—1517) was almost from 
the very beginning a nominal one. The form of a united 
monarchy was preserved till about the end of the century, 
with more or less of reality according to the shiftings of power 
among the feudatories of the first rank. In 1504, however, 
the man behind the throne, Kasim l^arid, died leaving the 
precarious position to his son Amir Bar id. The son began 
with tightening his hold upon the royal power. This change 
at headquarters was taken advantage of by Yusuf Adil Shah 
of Bijapur, perhaps the most onlerprising among the five 
feudatories, who attacked the fiet of Gulbarga which he 
had long wished to annex to his own viceroyaUy or royalty. 
His efl:ort succeeded, Dastur Dinar, the Governor, fell in 
the fight, and Gulbarga was annexed by Adil Sliab. It was 
then that he committed the imprudence of introducing the 
Shia persuasion as the religion of the State. This caused 
an effort at a recombination of the other chiefs mainly 
through the exertions of Amir Barid who made use of the 
phantom-king for the purpose. Kutub Shah of Golkon(Ja 
and Ahmad Nizam Shah of Ahinadnagar co-operated with 
Amir Barid, Imad-ul-Mulk of Berar with Kodawand Khan 
of Pureudah keeping aloof. Yusuf Adil had to flee the 
kingdom and find asylum in Berar ; Imad Shah’s good 
offices in behalf of Yusuf failing through the machinations 
of Amir Barid, he took up arms in favour of his friend 
Y’usuf Khan, as the destruction of the latter would mean 
the enhancement of the prestige of Amir Barid. This last 
made an attack on Bijapur on the death of Yusuf, and 
failed to take the place. In 1512, Kutub Shah of Golkonda 
declared himself independent, ostensibly independent of 
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Amir Barid, while professing an inclination to recognise the 
suzerain in Mahmud Shah. The energies of Kutub during 
the early years of his kingship were fully occupied in 
counteracting the machinations of Amir Barid on the one 
side and consolidating his immediate territories on the 
other. It was very soon after this that Amir Barid at the 
head of an army took Gulbarga and put in charge of it 
Jehangir Khan, son of Dnstur Dinar, with the title Dustur- 
ul-Mulk. This latter improved his position soon after by 
acquiring all the territory which belonged to his father. It 
was in the midst of these transactions obviously that 
Krishna took occasion to intervene either on the side of the 
Adil Shah or on that of Amir Barid ; for after defeating 
the Barid Shah’s troops on the outskrits of Bijapur, Ismail 
Adil Shah was able to accompany Mahmud Shah to 
Gulbarga and celebrate his sister’s nuptials with Prince 
Ahmad Bahmani there. The remaining years of the life of 
this Sultan of the Bahmani dynasty was spent in oscillating 
between this chieftain and that while all of them alike were 
espousing the cause of one side or the other between Amir 
Barid and Ismail Adil. It is thus clear that the nearest Sultan, 
the Adil Shah of Bijapur was entirely occupied in keeping 
the ambition of Amir Barid within bounds on the one side 
and extending his territory on the Konkan coast and into the 
Nizam Shah’s territories on the other. The Kutub Shah was 
marking time all the while, thowing in his lot now on this 
side, now on that, and making sure of his position in the 
immediate vicinity of his province. It is impossible, in such 
a state of domestic politics and international complications 
nearer home, that either of these two States pursued an active 
policy either of aggression or even of checking aggression. 
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It thus seems quite possible that Krishna’s hold upon 
Mudkal and Raichur had remained firm for seventeen 
years, as Ferishta says,* when after the death of Krishna 
and in the confusion that followed, these were recaptured 
after a siege of three months. It seems just as likely that 
Krishna intervened on another occasion on this side, after 
his wars against the Gajapati had been brought to a close. 
While at Tirupati, he is said to have made a successful raid 
on Gulbarga, according to the Rayavachakamu. This is 
what obviously is referred to in his own poem Amukta- 
malyada^ where he is said to have made a successful attack 
on Gulbarga and Sagare (which latter queerly enough is 
interpreted as the city of Sagara, Ayodhya, by the commen- 
tator, instead of Nasratabad-Sagar not far from the river 
Bhinia). There seems then some evidence to support the 
statement of Ferishta, and facto, to discredit that of 
Nuniz in this particular. It seems very unlikely that King 
Krishna would have laid himself out for an elaborate 
scheme of temple-building and other works of public 
utility, if he did not feel that he had done enough by way 
of war to ensure permanent peace. Nor is there the 
slightest positive evidence that he himself made so much 
of the campaign against Raichur, as he did of his Kalinga 
invasion. It seems possible that Nuniz had put two 
separate events together in one transaction, and that 
Raichur passed into the hands of the Adil Shah in the 
course of the war for which there is no warrant either in 
what Ferishta has to say,t or anything clear in the 
chronicle of N uniz. 

* Ferishta : briggs, Voi. ill, p. 65. 

t Ferishta : Briggs, III, 48-51. 
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Nuniz’ account of tho battle of Raich ur therefore, 
deservoa to be analysed and examined carefully. After 
Sajuva Timma returned: from Kondavid where he had gone 
to put tho government of the newly formed province in 
order, the King wished to canvass the bringing about of a 
war with the Adil 8hah which would justify his attack 
upon, and the taking possession of, Raichur, “as a very 
strong city and amongst the principal ones of the Ydallcao, 
who had taken it from the kings, his ancestors.” Then he 
goes on to describe tlie diiticiilty that the king felt in 
having to break a peace, which had lasted forty years, for 
which Nuniz himself made no reference of any kind 
before. TIkjii Saluva Timma is made the author of a 
clumsy device to get over this diiticiilty, very much like 
the 9 tory in Herodatus of the Egyptians putting salt on a 
bird’s tail to catch it. They hit upon tho magnificent 
device to send a Muhainradan 8yed Marcar, or some name 
like it, with 40,000 pagodas ostensibly to buy horses at Goa 
for the king, with instructions, at least a hint, to make 
away with the money into the territory of tho Adil Shah. 
This course is seriously given out as having succeeded ; and 
it is stated that the demand for extradition was as clumsily 
got over. The Syed concerned was sent over as Tanadhar 
of Dabul and some of the Portuguese authorities even state 
it that he was put to death under instructions from the 
Adil Sliah, the later appropriating the money. No such 
qualms of conscience are referred to before the invasion of 
the Gajapati’s territories. Krishna set forward against 
Udayagiri without any ado whatsoever. 

Next to this when the embassy to the Adil Shah proved 
fruitless, as it was actually intended to be, some one is made 
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to say that in'vading the Adil Shah’s dominions by way ot 
Dabul would be futile, and that the better plan for the king 
to pursue would be to invade the Raichur Doab. This 
contradicts completely the previous statement that the 
whole arrangement came about for the purpose of taking 
Raichur out of deference to the wishes of Saliiva Nara- 
simha T. Krishna is said to have laid the trap to catch the 
Adil Shah, and is exhibited here as having been oblivions 
of the importance of Raichur. Raving accepted this advice 
as sound he informed the other Dakhan chiefs, ‘sending 
letters to Madre Maluco, and Deniollyiio, and Desturvirido, 
and other superior lords, giving them an account of what 
had taken place in the matter of Ydallcao, and how ho had 
determined to make war on liiirj ; from which lords he 
received answer that he was doing rightly, and that they 
would assist him as far as they were able. As to the 
Zemelluco, at the time when the messengers returned this 
answer he could find no excuse for not sending some troops 
to his sister who was wedded to the Ydallcao.’ Of the lords 
mentioned in the above, Zemelluco friendly to the Adil 
Shah is Bnrhan Nizam-ul-Mulk, though he had married a 
sister of the Adil Shah and not given a sister in marriage 
to Ismail Adil Shah. The other three belonged to the 
hostile combination obviously. Madre Maluco should be 
Imad-ul-Mulk of Berar. He was more inclined to the side 
of the Adil Shah than otherwise, though at this time it is 
quite possible he was hostile because of the Nizam Shah’s 
connection with the Adil Shah. Demellyno is obviously 
Kutub-ul-Mulk, and Desturvirido seems a compound of 
Dastur and Barid*. 

• Vide p. 348, Sewell’s Forgotten Empire. 
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These were the Dastur-ul Mulk, the son of Dastur 
Dinar, of Giilburga, Sagar and Naldrug, and Amir Barid of 
Bider, In other words the Adil Shah and the Nizam Sbah 
held together ; Imad Shah of Berar, Amir Barid of Bider, 
Kutub Shah of Golkonda and Dastur-ul-Miilk of Gulburga 
were hostile to these, and would be even actively friendly 
to Krhhriadevardya^ who is stated to have sent intimation 
to them of set purpose to detach them from a possible 
combination. At the time in question a combination was 
quite an impossilulity if Ferishta is to be believed. Ferishta 
has to be given credit for knowledge in respect of the affairs 
of the two Muhammadan states of the Adil Shahs and the 
Nizam Shahs. Nor do these States appear to have realized 
the value of a combination as their wars against the Nawabs 
of Khandesh and Guzerat would show. There is besides 
th,e fact that the two Southern chiefs were Shias and the 
others Sunni ; and as between these there was very much 
more hatred than even between Muhammadans and Hindus. 
In this particular Nuniz may be correct in his statement. 

The battle is said to have been fought in the month of 
May, on a new moon-day falling on a Saturday of the year 
1522. Mr. Sewell has moat satisfactorily proved that it 
actually did take place on the 19th May, 1520, when Soares, 
the Governor-General of Portuguese India was absent in the 
Red Sea. The Portuguese archives prove this to demonst- 
ration, and Nuniz is in error, showing thereby that his 
evidence is not as much of a first-hand character as it would 
at first sight appear. 

‘ The king then set his huge army in motion against 
Raichur. The chief of the guard * led the advance with 


• KSma Nliyaka. 
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thirtj^-thpusand infantry — archers, men with shields, and 
musquetteers and spearmen — and a thousand horse, and 
his elephants. After him went Timapanayque ; * he had 
had with him sixty thousand foot and three thousand 
five hundred horse and thirty elephants ; and' after him 
went Adapanayque t with one hundred thousand foot and 
five thousand horse and fifty elephants. After him came 
Condamara, J and ho had one hundred and twenty thousand 
foot, six thousand horse and sixty elephants ; after him 
came Comata, § and he had eighty thousand foot and of 
horse two thousand five hundred and forty elephants ; after 
him the forces of Ogendraho, f the governor of the city of 
Bisnaga, with one of his captains who had one thousand 
horse, thirty thousand foot and ten elephants. After him 
went three eunuchs, favourites of the king, who had forty 
thousand foot and one thousand horse and fifteen elephants. 
The page who served the king with betel had fifteen thou- 
sand foot and two hundred horse, but he^had no elephhnts. 
Comarberca |j had eight thousand foot and four hundred 

* Very likely Sliluva Timms, 

t Possibly Adappanayaningaru. This could mean the page of the 
Betel ; but this functionary is referred to by his office lower down in 
the extract (vide A.S.R. 1908-9, p. 182, note 5). 

X Kqi^jamarasa, Viceroy of Udayagiri Maharajyam since its 
conquest.*' 

§ The equivalent seems to be Kumara. It may be one of the 
princes or one bearing the name. 

^ GSvindaraja, i.e,, Sajuva G5vinda, brother of .^aluva Timma. 

II This is a variant of Kumara Virayya (vide Sewell, p. 269, note 1 
and p. 327, note 4). Both Nuniz and Paes connect this chief with 
Seringapatam. Mr. Sewell makes, in the note referred to above, a 
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horse and twenty elephants. The people of the* chief of 
Bengapur went by another route with the people of Domar 
who were very numerous ; and in the same way went 
other captains of ten or twelve thousand men, of whom I 
make no mention, not knowing their names. The king 
took up his guard six thousand horse and forty thousand 
foot, the pick of all his kingdom, men with shields, archers 
and three hundred elephants. 

Totalling up, Mr. Sewell finds that the army was made 
up of much over 7(Kh(l0() foot, d2,()()0 horse and 551 
elepliants, besides the ti*<)?>ps which joined after, camp 
followers, itc. Astoundingly large as the numbers appear it 
does not seem (juite beyond the capacity of the Empire of 
Krishnadeva to put this number into the field. This might 
be regarded as an occasion when he wished to make an 
impression of power upon his Muhammadan neighbours. In 
the order above narrated the army set forward on its march 
till it reached Malliabad, where oilier detachmonts joined 
him. 

The Muluimmadaii contingent of the Vijayaiiagar troops 
with Canianayiiue, the chief of tlio guard took their position 
nearest the ditch, every other chief taking the position 
allotted to him. TJio siege was carried on with v^our by 

wrong connection with Mysore. The Myiore O^eyer’s claim no con- 
nection with the Vijayanagar dynasties directly. Kumara Virayya of 
Seringapatam was either the father or brother of Tirumaladevi, a 
queen of Krishi^a. He may be the Virappoijeya, son of Chikka O^eya 
of the inscription 30 of Mysore (cf. Sr. 10). The Mysore family got 
pOfsesiion of Seringapatam only in A.D. 1010 (A.S.R. 190S~9, p. 182, 
npte 5). Note the title of Chikko^^iya : ** Sr%raHgiij>j>a{^anada Srinian 
MahU Slna Samudra &aluva Gajasimha.*' 
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the assailants, the temptation of reward defying the terror 
of death, as the garrison from the protection of the strong 
fortifications dealt destruction freely among the assailants. 
There were in the fort, according to Nuniz, 8,000 men, 400 
horse and 20 elephants with 30 catapults which hurled 
heavy stone and did great damage ; and five years’ supply 
for those. There were besides 200 heavy pieces of artillery. 
‘ As soon as the people of the city knew of the arrival of 
the king’s troops, and after they had received a captain of 
the Ydallcao who came with some soldiers to the city, they 
closed the gates with stone and mortar.’ The north and 
south of the city being protected by natural rocks the 
attack was the strongest on the east as the king had pitched 
his camp on that side. 

Information was now brought to him that the Adil 
Shah had encamped himself on the other side of the river. 
Each kept watching the movements of the other for some 
time. Having called for a muster and finding that his army 
was composed of 120,000 infantry, 1,800 horse and fifty 
elephants, with distinct superiority in artillery, the Adil 
Shah resolved upon an immediate crossing of the river to 
deliver the attack himself. He crossed the river unmolested 
and was allowed to encamp himself in a line along the 
river within three leagues of Krishna’s camp. Krishna 
then ordered a general advance upon the enemy arranging 
his army in eleven divisions. The King ordered his front 
divisions to deliver the attack; perhaps under the command 
of Knmara Virayya of Seringapatam ; when this was liurled 
back in confusion and chased into the King’s camp, he 
ordered a general charge, leading the attack himself. The 
suddenness of the onset and the weight with which it bore 
11 
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down the enemy made the use of the artillery, on which the 
Adil Shah counted much, impossible. The Adil Shah’s 
army was chased in hot pursuit right up to the banks of the 
river, the king himself occupying the Adil Shah’s camp. 
The pursuit was stopped there, in spite of eager requests to 
press the advantage homo. 

As soon as the king moved out of his camp in front of 
Raichur, a party from among the garrison, consisting of 
200 horse, and the necessary complement of foot and 
elephants sallied out of the fort and kept hanging on his 
flank on the river side. When the defeat of the Adil Shah 
became known, this party attempted a re-entry into the fort 
but was kept out by (be garrison within, as there was enmity 
between the commanders of tbe garrison within, and of the 
party outside. 

The king found among the prisoners five of the more 
important Coininandera of the Adil Shah, including Siilabat 
Khan, the Coninninder-in-Chiof. Thesi)oilBof war included 

4.000 horses of Ornniz, li)0 elephants, and 400 heavy cannon 
besides small ones ; tlu*ro were besides 000 gun-carriages 
with many tents and pavilions. The king lost more than 

16.000 of his army. The king then i*eturned to his camp 
at Raichur and i)ro6ecnted the siege with greater vigour 
than ever before. Through the invaluable assistance of 
Christao de Figneyredo and liixS 20 musquetteers, who 
rendered service by sniping the garrison on the walls, the 
city fell on the 20th day after the battle of Raichur. 
Having shown the greatest clemency to the inhabitants of 
the fallen fortress, Krishna was about to start on his home- 
ward march, when there arrived in his camp ambassadors 
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from the Zemelluco, (Nizam-ul-Mulk ; Burbaii Nizam 
Shah), Madremalluco (Imad-ul-mulk) ; Destur (Dastur-ul- 
Mulk), Virido (Amir Barid) and other nobles of the 
kingdom of the Dakhan with messages of congratulation 
upon his victory, and a demand for the restoration of the 
Adil Shah’s territory taken from him in the course of the 
war, on pain of their joining the Adil Shah and making 
common cause with him. Krishnadeva returned a haughty 
answer that he would go and meet them himself rather than 
expect them, and set forward upon his march to Vijaya- 
nagar. While in residence at Flospet ( iVCu/alcf/pura) he 
received an ambassador from the x\dil Shah who charged 
the king witli liaving broken the pi‘ace of long duration 
and demanded restitution of all tlnit had taken from 
him. It was in reply to this (hat he is said to have given 
the famous reply that the Adil Shah should come and kiss 
his The ambassador returned. Krisiina is said to 

have gone to meet the Adil Shah on his frontier, and 
failing to meet him there marched upon Bijnpur which he 
occupied for some time till he was compelled by water 
famine to quit the place. He rotnnied by way of Mudkal. 
When the Adil Sliah returned to Rijapur and saw the 
havoc worked on the beautiful city, he blamed liimself for 
not having tendered his submission. Then Assand Khan of 
Belgaiim volunteered to go on a mission to Krishna who 
was then at Mudkal. Having arrived there, he threw the 
blame of the Adil Shah’s recalcitrancy upon the com- 
mander-in-chief Salabat Khan who was then prisoner, and 
Krishna ordered his death in a rage. The order was carried 
out and Assaud Khan fled to Belganm, his jaglr, from 
which he would not even go to headquarters. It was a&er 
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thiB futile mission that Krishna found vent to his anger in 
the destruction of Gulberga and in the attempt to set up one 
of the sons of Mahmud Shah II upon the throne of a united 
Bahmani kingdom ‘giving his two brothers an annuity of 
50,000 pagodas each. After the return of the king to 
Bisnaga, which took place in the same year in which he 
had left, nothing more passed between him and the Ydallcao 
worthy of record, relating either to peace or war.’ 

For facility of comparison, the account of Ferishta is 
set down here in hia own wordvS.* 

“ In the year 927, Tsrnael Adil Shah made preparations 
for marching to recovt^r Moodkul and Rachoro from the 
Ray of Beejaniiggnr ; who gaining early intelligence of his 
intention inov^Ml with a great force, and station(‘d his camp 
on the banks of Ihe Krishna, where he was joined ])y many of 
his tributaries ; so that his army ainomited to at least fifty 
thousand hors(\ Ix'sides a vast In^st of foot. The King 
wouhl now liave deferred his expedition, as ihe enemy held 
posseHsioiTof all tlu^ ferrU^s of the Krishna, but his tents 
being once pitched, lie considered it would he undignified 
to delay. He thertjfore marched with seven thousand 
cavalry, (auuposed entirely of foreigncj’s and encamped on 
the bank of the river opposite lo the Hindus waiting for the 
preparation of rafts to cross and attack. Some days after 
his arrival, as he was rei>osing in his tent, he heard one of 
his courtiers without llie scivois, reciting this verse : “Rise 
and fill the golden goblet with the wine of mirth, before the 
quaffer shall be laid in dust.” The King, as if inspired by 


Briggs' Ferishta III, pp. 48*51. 
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the verset called his favourites about him, and spreading 
the carpet of joy, gave way to the pleasure of music and 
wine. When the banquet had lasted longer than was 
reasonal)le, and the effects of the liquor began to exercise 
their inllnencos, a fancy seized the King to pass the river 
and attack the enemy. He accordingly called on his 
Military Ollicers to state the cause of the delay in preparing 
the boats and rafts. He was told that one hundred l)oats 
wer(> already finished, and the rest would be ready in a few 
days. The King heated with the banquet resolved to cross 
immediately ; and mounting his elephant, without making 
his intentions known, proceeded to the river, as if to 
reconnoitre, but suddenly gave orders for as many of his 
troops as could go to embark on the rafts, directing others 
to follow him on elephants. The oiticors in vain represented 
the impi*ud('nce and dangcn* of this precipitation ; but the 
King, without reply, plunged his own elephant into the 
stream, and was instantly followed by some of his officers 
and soldiers, on about two hundred and fifty elephants. By 
great good fortune all reached the opposite bank in safety 
and as many troops as could cross on rafts and boats at two 
embarkations had time to arrive before the enemy opposed 
him. The Hindus, however, were in such force as pre- 
cluded every hope of the King’s success, with whom were 
not more than two thousand men to oppose thirty thousand. 
The heroes of Islam, as if animated with one soul, behaved 
so gallantly, that above a thousand of the infidels fell among 
whom was Sungut Ray, the chief general of Beejanuggur, 
The Mahomedans, however, found themselves so harassed by 
cannon shot, musketry and rockets which destroyed nearly 
half their numbers, that the survivors threw themselves 
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into the river, in hopes of escaping. Tursoon Bahadur 
and Ibrahim Beg, who rode on the same elephant with their 
King, drove the animal across the stream ; but so rapid was 
the current that with the exception of that elephant and 
seven others the rest were all drowned. The King’s rash- 
ness was severely punished by so great a loss. He took a 
solemn vow never to indulge again in wine till he had 
wiped away the stain of this defeat ; and for this purpose 
he bent his whole mind to repair his misfortune. 

Mirza Jehangeer having fallen in the late action, the 
King had recourse to the advice of Assaud Khan as to the 
measures necessary to retrieve his disaster. Assaud Khan 
observed, that as his loss was great, and the troops were 
dispirited, it would be advisable to return for the present to 
Beejapoor, and lay aside all thoughts of revenge till he 
could strengthen himself by an alliance with Burhan Nizam 
Shah, and remove his natural enemy Ameer Barid from his 
border. These objects being once effected, the punishment 
of the infidels might be subsequently accomplished. The 
King approving this advice marched from the Krishna to 
Beejapoor ; and conferring the dignity of Sipah-i-Salar on 
Assaud Khan, added several districts to his jageer, and made 
him henceforward his principal counsellor in all important 
affairs.” 

In the whole of Nuniz’ narrative the part relating to 
the battle and the siege of Raichur bears the impress of a 
personal reminiscence, and may be taken as substantially a 
correct version of the facts. 

Th^e admission of a captain from the Adil Shah and the 
keeping out of one part of the garrison would warrant the 
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as’samption that there has been some attempt to gain back 
Raichur on the part of the Adil Shah and so it must have 
been that Krishnadeva went to repel a possible attempt at 
the capture of Raichur by the x\dil Shah. Nuniz’ attempt 
to give a reason for Krishna’s breaking the peace with the 
Adil Shah does not stand on the same footing, as in regard 
to what took place in tlie Councils of Krishna, the chro- 
nicler could hardly have had any first hand information. 
One can understand Krishna’s attempt to bring the Adil 
Shah to submission with a view to a final assertion of his 
superiority, though such an attempt naturally would stilB^en 
up the Adil Shah and gain for him the sympathy of his 
brother chieftains of the Bahmani kingdom. For the 
phrase ‘kissing the foot’ is more Mussalman in character than 
Hindu, and means no more humiliation than a surrender 
at discretion. The actual fault of Krishna’s policy towards 
these princes does come in when he is said to have made the 
attempt to set a Bahmani prince on the throne and put the 
other two princes on pension from the Treasury of Vijaya- 
nagar. This, however, as Mr. Sewell has pointed out, is 
historically inaccurate. The eldest of the three princes, who 
some time earlier were under honourable surveillance in 
Qulbarga, was nominally the Bahmani Sultan and actually 
was on the throne. The two others followed in the preca- 
rious but exalted position during the next few years after 
the battle. Here again, perhaps, is a confusion in post- 
dating a previous incident. Krishna might as well have 
attempted this when he made the raid against Oulbarga 
from Tirupati after the wars against the Gajapati, If such 
an attempt had actually been made successfully, as Nuniz 
would have us believe, inscriptions of a later date would 
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give indications in giving him a title such as the Dakshina 
Suratruna or Kalvaraga Suratrdna 8thdparidchS,rya ov 
some equivalent of it.- These documents are silent and the 
Amuldamdlyadd which mentions the destruction of Gul- 
barga and Sagare fails to mention Raichur. These transac- 
tions have to be dismissed as ill-founded, if not actually 
unfounded. Nor is the part of the ybar between the 10th 
of June and the end, enough for a return to Vijayanagar, 
then a pursuit of the Adil Shah as far as Bijapur, then 
a return to headquarters and a further invasion of 
Gulbarga. 

The actual course of events would then appear to be 
that the Adil Shah made an attempt to recover Raichur and 
began operations by creating a party in his favour in Rai- 
chur and throwing in a powerful garrison. Krishna laid 
siege to the fort and attacked the enemy in the field. Defeat- 
ing him in battle, he captured the town. Returning to 
^ headquarters, he undertook a raid into Bijapur territories 
with a view to striking terror into the heart of the enemy 
and bringing him to terms with but partial success. The 
peace lasted during his own life-time, but was ho more 
permanent than that. There is an inconsistency in the 
. attitude of the other Muhammadan chiefs as we find it 
depicted in Nuniz. These were in no condition to make 
any effective intervention possible. Nor had their internal 
jealousies had time to be forgotten. The possibility of 
dominance by Amir Barid, in whose possession the 
Bahmani princes were, was too real to admit of their con- 
certing a common policy against their Hindu neighbours. 
This seems the position of international politics in the 
Dakhan derivable from a comparative reading of Ferishta 
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and the Portuguese chronicles, and more light is necessary 
to put the matter beyond doubt. 

With the battle of Raichur and the events that follovred 
close upon it, we come to the end of Krishnaraya’s wars 
and the remaining ten years were devoted to the work of 
peaceful administration. The dream of Sajuva Narasinga, 
or Narasimha, was realised, and the most troublesome 
neighbours were tauglit to respect the power of Krishna. 
The Empire was quite intact, as it was in the best days of 
his predecessors, nay as it never was either before or after 
him under the Vijayanagar rulers, except on the side of Goa 
where Belgaum had fallen into the hands of the Adil Shah, 
whose minister Assaud Khan held possession of it. Accord- 
ing to the chronicle of Nuniz, Krishnadeva abdicates in 
favour of his son/rirumalaraya, who died, according to the 
same authority, of poison administered to him by the 
minister Timmappa Dannayaka, son of Saluva Timma. 
This story has in it inaccuracies which would stamp it as 
untrue. Krishns^ charged this Timmappa, his father Saluva 
Timma and his brother Saluva Govinda in public durbar 
and threw them in prison where they remained three years. 
At the end of this period Timmappa, the son escaped to a 
hill fort and held out against the king’s forces for some 
time. When at last he surrendered to the superior force 
of Ayyapparasa (Ajaboissa of Nuniz), the eyes of the three 
prisoners were put out and they were allowed to languish 
in prison as they were }3rahmans. Timmappa Nay aka died 
in prison and Saluva Timma and Gamdaja (another son) 
remained in prison says Nuniz. This last is perhaps only a 
mistake for Timma’s brother Govindaraja. 
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There is no doabt that Krishiia had a son Tirumalaraya 
who was old enough to be governor of a province. Thera 
are records of three others who call themselves sons also. 
Krishna had three queens ; Tirumaladevi, the daughter of 
the king of Seringapatam (not of the royal family of 
Mysore), Chinnadevi, generally taken to be a favourite 
dancing girl and his earliest love ; and lastly the Gajapati 
princess called Tukka in literature, whose name does not 
figure prominently otherwise. The former two have copper 
casts of them along with the king at Tirupati. Tirumala- 
raya was probably the son of Tirumaladevi and appears to 
have predeceased his father. So far as the available inscrip- 
tions go, except for the fact that there is a grant made by 
Tirumalayyadeva, son of Krishnaraya dated Saka 1446,* 
there is no other mention of this prince in a ruling capacity. 
The other sons appear as equally subordinate govenors only. 
There is another record dated Saka 1448t which states that 
Achyutaraya was ruling in Vijayanagara. With the excep- 
tion of this single record there is nothing to indicate any 
break of continuity in the reign of Krishnadevaraya. On 
the contrary there are inscriptions from year to year even 
including this same Saka year 1448 which state in so many 
words that Krishnaraya was ruling in Vijayanagar. What 
is very much worse for the story of Nuniz, Saluva Govinda- 
raja, the brother of Sahiva Timma, instead of being a 
prisoner, eating his heart in Vijayanagar, makes a grant 
from his fief of Ummattiir in A. D. 1529. As far, therefore, 
as the evidence of inscriptions goes there is not the slightest 

r — ' ' ■■ ..I I 

* 139 of 1896, Epigraphist's Collection. 

t No. 34 A, Butterworth and Veniigopala Chetty, Nellore Inscrip* 
tions. 
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sppport to this story of Nuniz, either about Krishna’s abdi- 
cation or of Saluva Timma’s treason against his sovereign. 
Nor has popular tradition handed down anything purport- 
ing this infamy on the part of the servant, or cruelty as 
against the master.* Krishna continued to rule till A.D. 1530; 
and, having beaten back an attempt to recover Raichur 
on the part of the Adil Shah, he died in the course of active 
preparations for an invasion of Bel gaum. 

The period of Krishna’s rule was occupied in a scries 
of efforts to restore to the Empire its integriiy, and assure 
it a permanent peace. In both these he must be given 
credit for having achieved his objects. There was no sign 
of any trouble on the Kalinga side. Even on the Mussal- 
man frontier the active operations of the Kutnb Shah of 
Qolkonda kept quite clear of the Vijayanagar frontier 
during the ten years of active warfare during Krishna’s 
life-time. While still the wars were going on Krishna 
found time to actively direct the administration and carry 
out large schemes of works of public utility and beneficence. 
His benefactions to the temples of South India have been 
referred to already. He took an active interest in the 
fostering of both Sanskrit and Telugu literature having been 
himself an author of uncommon ability in both languages 
though only one Telugu work of his survives to-day to give 
us an idea of his activity :m this direction. He was a 
Vaishnava himself ; but like all enlightened Hindu rulers 
with a tolerance of other persuasions which went far 
beyond mere sufferance into active benefactions. He kept 

• Inscriptions at Tirupati show the brothers alive and actively 
participating in the temple aflairs. See my History of Tirupati and 
the Volumes of the Inscriptions. 
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his eye well on the Governors and the Viceroys, so that no 
wrong-doing in the Empire, ever escaped notice. When 
such were brought to his notice he looked into the com- 
plaints with a conscientious interest that gave the best 
guarantee against the slightest miscarriage of justice. 
There are points in hia career which require more elaborate 
treatment and will he givcm the fullness of treatment they 
deserve aeparately. 1'he traditional date of death contained 
in a v<?rse tiscril)ed to Allasini Peddana takes the event five 
years earlier than it happened in A.D. 1530, as Krishna’s 
records in Epigia»)lis r<jach up to that date. 

(Jj(^clure delivered to the Maharaja’s College 
Union Society in the Rangacliarlu Memorial Hall, 
Mysort! with Mr. H. V. Nanjundayya, V^ice- 
Clianceilor in the chair. Reprinted from the 
/lindustan Review for May^ June and July 
1917.) 



The Bakhair of Ramaraja 


This is a document purporting to be written by one 
Ramji Tirumal who was in attendance at th© court of 
Vijayanagar on the eve of the battle of Talikota. No more 
is known of him from the document. The name is clearly 
a Mahratta name. The language of the document is a 
popular form of Kanarese, very far from the literary idiom, 
and even from that of the Kanarese of purely Kanarese 
speaking people. Apart from the mere iiTixture of foreign 
terms it gives clear evidence that the writer was a foreigner 
writing the language owing to otficial exigencies. He has 
made the effort to the best of his accomplishments. This 
character of the language is a clear indication that, he was 
the agent of a court where the otTicial language was Kana- 
rese. He was prolmbly an agent of one of the subordinate 
states of the Empire attached to the Imi^erial Headquarters. 

There is a Bakhair on this subject in Mahratti, 
and the question naturally -arises whether the Mahratti 
document or the Kanarese is the original. Not having 
access to the Mahratti as yet, and, judging only from the 
Kanarese record, the latter does not seem to be a transla- 
tion, but appears to have been written in original in 
Kanarese itself. I am informed that the Mahratti paper 
published already is but an abridged abstract of this paper, 
but a little more investigation is required for a definite 
opinion upon this question. 
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The document in question begins with the arrival of a 
Mahaldar (divisional officer) of Bijapur in the court of 
Vijayaiiagar conveying messages of importance from the 
Adil Shah to the court of Vijayaiiagar. The two courts 
were on friendly terms, and the ambassador was hospi- 
tably received and accommodated in the Anandamahdl 
palace. A few days after, the ambassador sought and 
obtained audience, and when it was over the court adjourn- 
ed to witness a performailce in acrobatics by a troupe of 
Telugu Dombars. Rfimaraja was pleased with the troupe 
and ordered presents of various kinds. The troupe how- 
ever, sought the favour of two full grown pigs being pre- 
sented to them as iJieso people regarded pork as a dainty 
apparently. Tlie Mussalman ambassador started moraliz- 
ing upon the unwortliiness of the Hindu religion which 
permitted its votaries, however humble in station, eating 
such filthy fiesh. Rarnaraja was apparently a man who had 
something of the humorous in him, and he asked in reply 
if it was permissible for Muhammadans to eat fowl. The 
Mussalman ambassador assenting, he ordered a building to 
bo vacated and pigs stalled in for the night. The ambassa- 
dor was shown into the building the next morning when it 
was full of filth, and then a number of fowls were let in* 
Before evening, the building had become almost clean and 
then the Raja observed to tlie ambassador whom he had 
taken with him that eaters of fowl had little cause to hold in 
contempt those that eat pork. This was too much for the 
temper of the Mussalman ambassador wlio forgot the mis- 
sion of his master and wanted to terminate his mission. 
Rarnaraja however, persuaded him to stay on and dismissed 
him with due ceremony later. 
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The irate ambassador had not forgotten “ the insult ” 
«,nd went into the court of the Adil Shah with his turban 
tied round his neck, and tried to persuade his master into 
believing that the Muslim authority was no more in that 
region, and no Muslim is likely to be respected so long as 
Vijayanagiir was allowed to stand in this position of com- 
mand, The Adil Shah took a saner view, and pointed out 
that he stood to Ramaraja in the position of a son, and that 
he had no cause of war against him standing as he did in 
that affectionate relation with him. 

The Mahaldar took his departure from Bijapur, and 
found himself more welcome in another quarter. He found 
the three others of the Bahmani Sultans (Bidcr apparently 
not counting for much) encamped in Jahlna, and enjoying 
the hospitality of the Nizam Shah. Thither he went and 
depicted the low estate to which the Dakhan Muslims had 
brought themselves ])y letting Ramaraja remain ruler of 
Vijayanagar. He found here more congenial audience than 
at Bijapur, and succeeded in persuading the three Sultans to 
resolve upon invading the territory of Vijayanagar with a 
view to reduce it to a condition tributary to the Mussalmans 
of the Dakhan. Having resolved to make a joint invasion 
of the Hindu territory they sent a persuasive ambassador 
to the Adil Shah to influence him to join the holy cause. 
The Adil Shah stood Arm and gave this ambassador the 
same answer that he did to his own Mahaldar, 

Meanwhile information of all that transpired in Jahlna 
was sent to Ramaraja by his own agent Timmaji from 
Jahlna ; and soon after arrived a messenger from the agent 
stationed at Bijapur. The Dassara celebrations had just 
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come to a close. Ramaraja immediately issued a warniag^ 
to all his assembled feudatories to get ready for war, 
and conduct themselves worthy of the Empire in the forth- 
coming war; and then dismissed them with the usual 
presents, bestowed with more than usual liberality. He 
sent a special ambassador in the person of his commander- 
in-chief Bisalappa Nayaka to Bijapur with rich presents to 
the Adil Shah. The x\dil Shah received the embassy with due 
consideration and respect, and was quite pleased with the 
presents and showed the same friendly spirit that he did on 
previous occasions. The manner of reception of this 
embassy and the re-assertion of the same friendly relations 
between the iVdil Shah and Ramaraja were duly communi- 
cated to tile Sultans by their agents in Bijapur. They sent 
another amljassador to point out to him tlie uii worthiness 
and danger of a Miissalrnan ruler Ijoiiig in alliance with the 
Hindu ruler as against liis brethren. He was instructed to 
cornmnnicalo with them that the three Sultans were deter- 
mined to march upon Vijayanagar, and that if the Adil 
Shah faild to co-operate with them, they would none the 
less march through his territories against Vijayanagar. The 
Adil Sliah pointed out in reply that at that time 
the Hindu ruler was in a most powerful position and the 
three Sultans would do well to deliberate before taking 
action. Bisfilappa Nayaka relumed with information of 
all that took place in Bijapur and kept his master fully 
informed of the coming invasion. In a council held in 
consequence, the council unanimously tendered him the 
advice that he should forestall the invasion of Vijayanagar 
territory and meet the enemy across his frontier. Rama- 
raja issued orders accordingly and sent forward the advance 
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portion of the army. He then went into the palace to take 
permission of his mother and queens. He took leave of hia 
queens first, and then went to his mother who advised 
peaceful negotiations which he did not accept. 

The next morning he ordered a general muster of all 
his troops, with the requisite treasure, and set forward on 
the march. The army marched across the river and 
occupied the country on the other side to a distance of 
eight gavudas (fifty to sixty miles), along the bank of the 
river pushing forward pickets and advance posts almost up 
to the Krishna. The King himself fixed his camp between 
the townlets of Tavaragere and Krishnagiri. The Nizam 
Shah with the Governor of Daulatabad encamped himself 
near the river Krishna at Firozabad otherwise Sultanpur. 
Jalaluddin Akbar Padusha encamped himself at Daggada 
(Durgada), Mahiber Himbal Kutub Shah fixed his camp 
between Raichur and Mudgal ; while Imam-ul-mulk and 
Ali Adil Shah fixed their camp at Jamalgar near the river 
Krishna. The light troops belonging to all the Mussalman 
armies had i already crossed the Krishna river and had been 
committing depredations in the territory of Vijayanagar. 
The feudatories of the Hindu empire who had arrived at 
the head of the armies, fixed, under the orders of the 
emperor, their camp at a place called Rakslumi-Tanga(j,i. 
Ramaraja sent forward a considerable portion of his own 
troops also to the advance post at Rdkslima-Tangadi, 

Information "of these movements was sent to the four 
Padushas who ordered a forward movement and took up a 
position within striking distance of Rdkshasa~Tanga4i* 
Then began the battle between the advance posts which 

12 . I; 
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jgr&dually developod into full battle which lasted for three 
days and still remained indecisive. The Nizam Shah’s 
troops and the Kutub Shah’s troops acquitted themselves 
well and gave satisfaction to their rulers ; while the Adil 
Shah and his ally who is called here Bahim-ul-mulk re- 
mained inactive, only making a show of fight, if the Hindu 
army attacked them. In consequence Ramaraja sent 
Da|avai Girappa and Jamadar Khanipavadi Nayaka to the 
Adil Shah to point out to him that it was not fair that he 
should join other Mussalman rulers and carry on war 
against the Hindu Emperor who brought him up almost 
like a son, and provided for his milk money, the three 
fortresses of Raichur, Mudgal and Adoni, The Adil Shah 
protested that he did not enter the war of his own accord, 
and that the war was forced upon him by the other three 
' entering his territory and cutting their way across forests 
and hills without his permission. He had no alternative 
but to join them. He admitted, however, that it was 
through evil counsel after all that he entered the war, and 
sent the usual return embassy. Information of these 
transactions however reached the Nizam Shah at Daulata- 
bad, the Kutub Shah at Golkonda and Akbar Jalal-ud-din 
Mughal at Jahlna. Having consulted together, these three 
sent to the Adil Shah the following ultimatum ; “ You 
joined us in the invasion against the Hindu territory, and 
now you are holding diplomatic relations with the Hindu 
ruler. If you will not adopt a more friendly attitude 
towards us and join us in the war, we shall declare war 
against you as well.” The Adil Shah in fear of the 
consequences sent word that their resolution was his 
Tcsolution, and that he would join heartily in the enterprise. 
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While these transactions were taking place here, 
Samaraja changed his headquarters to Rdkshasa-Tangatii 
«nd established his camp there. Then began another 
battle which lasted for 27 days. Fresh Muhammadan 
armies arrived and took their position in the plains of 
Talikota. The battle on the 27th day lasted till the 9th 
hour of the night and still remained undecided. The 
principal leaders and Princes in the Hindu army came out 
to Ramaraja and pointed out to him the futility and waste- 
fulness of this kind of warfare. They suggested breaking 
up into separate division, each division carrying the war 
against particular parts of the enemy’s army. They also 
pointed out that both the Adil Shah and Imad-ul-mulk 
were not hearty in the fight and were merely making a 
show. He adopted their suggestions and sent out his army 
to attack in separate divisions and then the battle began 
again. Jalal-ud-din Akbar fell back upon the Nizam Shah’s 
forces. The two together fought against the Hindu forces 
and both of them were pressed back. Some of them fell 
back upon their camp. Then RamarSja wished to press the 
advantage home and mounted his elephant Bdjaham- 
mmrta^ and marched into the field directing operations in 
person. Then the battle went on for 3 days, going into the 
9th hour of the night on the last day. This time the 
Muhammadans were definitely defeated and had to fall 
back two units (about 5 to 6 miles). Taking this for a 
retreat the army slackened their efforts and Ramaraja 
himself ceased tp press the advantage home. The three 
Padushas on the contrary took counsel together, and sent to 
the Adil Shah charging him to exert himself at least now, 
to save the Mussalman name from extinction. Then the 
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Adil Shah got ready, offered his third prayer for the day 
invoking the assistance of God for the Muhammadan cause^ 
and fell upon the army of the Hindus, and, the three others 
co-operating, the Hindu camp was thrown into confusion 
and Ramaraja did his best to collect his army and tried to 
make an effective stand. In the meanwhile, he sent word 
to the Adil Shah pointing out the unworlhiness of his 
action against one who brpught him up like a father. He 
followed it up by saying that in case he should still persist 
in the course of action he had adopted he would at least do 
him one favour. He requested the Adil Shah to shoot him 
with his gun and kill him, and thus save him from falling 
into the hands of his enemies, the three other Padushahs, 
and prepared himself for being shot. After some 
deliberation the Adil Shah resolved to do so and shot 
him dead. When news of this reached the Hindu 
camp, the aimiy broke up, some of them fleeing to 
Vijayanagar. The three other Padushahs were delighted 
that their enemies wore no more effective, and the Muham- 
madan aniiies engaged themselves in plundering the camps 
of the Hindus. When news of Rarnaraja’s death reached 
Vijayanagar, liis mother and three of his queens put an end 
to themselves and the army of the three Padushaha 
marched upon Vijayanagar plundered the treasury and 
other places where loot could be had, and marched back to 
their headquarters. The Adil Shah of Bijapur dismissed 
Akbar Jalal-ud-din with presents and sent the bones of 
Ramaraja to Benares for being deposited in the Ganges. He 
then marched upon Peiiukonda which he beseiged. After 
a siege of six weeks, he left an army to conduct tlie siege 
and returned to his capital. Ramaraja’s death took place^ 
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according to the Bakhair, in the year RdktdJcs% VaUdhha 
Bahula 5, Monday Sravana Naksatra. 

The above is a more or less free summarised account 
of the Bakhair as it is, and does not pretend to be a regular 
translation which will be given on a future occcasion from 
the original manuscript itself, comparing it with the 
Mahratti Bakhair, if possible. We shall offer some remarks 
upon the historical part of the document now and enter 
into a brief discussion as to its historical bearing. 

Readers of Sewell’s ^^Forgotten Empire'^ will find, on 
referring to Chapter K.V, that his account is based on the 
Muhammadan historians, Ferishta and the anonymous 
historian of the Kutub Shahi; and the Portuguese writer 
Couto differs materially in very many particulars. Omitt- 
ing the minutiae and having regard only to the incidents 
leading to the decisive event, the first point which calls for 
attention is who it was that was really responsible for the 
coalition of the Muhammadan Princes. According to the 
Bakhair translated above, the actual responsibility for the 
■combination rests with the Mahaldar of Bijapur, while the 
Adil Shah is exhibited throughout as having been steadily 
loyal in his alliance with the Hindu ruler. Ferishta makes 
the coalition originate with the Adil Shah himself, who 
having resolved to bring about the coalition sent his 
councillor Kishwur Khan Lary to take steps to bring about 
the coalition. He sent an embassy forthwith to the Kutub 
Shah, and subsequently to the Nizam Shah as well (Brigg’s 
Ferishta III, pages 123-126). The anonymous Muham- 
madan writer whom Briggs translated in the same volume 
ascribes the authorship of this effort to Ibrahim Kutub Shah 
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{vide Briggs Ferishta III, pages 412-413). The Kutub Shah 
credited with having brought about the alliance sealed by a 
double marriage between the Nizam Shah and the Adil 
Shah, the fact of which is testified to by Ferishta himself.. 
On the other hand the Nizam Shahi historian Say id All 
ascribes the credit to Hussain Nizam Shah although he 
agrees that it was the Kutub Shah’s ambassador who con- 
ducted the negotiations with the Adil Shah {Indian Anti^ 
quary for 1921, page 1480:.) There is no mention of the 
whole of this transaction in the Bakhair of Ramji TirumaU 
What is more, almost up to the end of the battle the Adil 
Shah kept hovering, according to this account, between his 
allegiance to his friend, the Hindu ruler, and his obliga- 
tion to his colleagues of the Dakhan. 

, The next point calling for attention is the actual place 
of battle. Mr. Sewell has a note on page 199 of his book 
(the reprint) that the battle did not take place at Talikota 
but many miles south of the River Krishna, Talikota being 
situated twenty-five miles north of the river. He remarks 
“The Battle took place ten miles from Ramaraja’s camp 
south of the river, wherever that may have been. There is 
no available information on the point, but it was probably at 
Mndkal, the celebrated fortress. ” He offers the suggestion 
that the battle might actually have taken place at or about 
the little village called Bayapur or Bhogapur on the road 
leading from Ingalgi to Mudkal. The Bakhair on the con- 
trary, makes it clear that the first camp of the Muham- 
madans, as in fact their main camp afterwards, remained 
round Talikota. But he makes it clear none the less that 
no engagement of a war-like character took place in that 
vicinity. He makes the further point clear that Eamaraja’s 
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headquarters were fixed at a place called Tavarakere near 
the north bank of the Tungabhadra, and a part of his army 
and the contingents were ordered to fix their camp at 
Rdkshasa-Tangadi to which he himself moved his headquar- 
ters at a later stage of the war. The battles were actually 
fought about ten miles from his camp at Rakshasa-Tangadli ; 
it would be somewhere about twenty miles south of the 
river Krishna and almost fifty miles from where Talikota 
is. Further than that the Bakhair gives the disposition of 
the Muhammadan armies. The Nizam Shah’s headquarters 
were at Firuzabad, otherwise, Sultanpur. Jalal-ud-din 
Akbar Moghul as he is sometimes called, was not the 
Moghul Emperor as he is taken to be ; he was apparently a 
feudatory of Bijapur. The term “ Moghul ”, attached to his 
name signified the party of foreign Muhammadans in the 
Dakhan at the time, as opposed to the two other parties, the 
Abyssinians called the Habshi, and the Indian Muham- 
madans called the Dakhanis.’ He fixed his camp between 
Raichur and Mudkal ; while imarn-ul-mulk and the Adil 
Shah fixed their camp at Jamalgarh near the Krishna on 
the road to Bijapur. Somewhere within the curve of this 
semi-circle must have been Rakshasa-Tangadi and the scene 
of the battle must have been within the segment marked by 
the camp of the Mahammadans and a straight line drawn 
through Rdkshasa-Tangadu It is worth noting here 
that this is what is corrupted into Rakshitta Oun^ee in 
Mahratti Mss. according to Duff. (Hist, of Mahrattas, Vol. T, 
p. 59, Cambray’s Edition.) 

In regard to the date of the battle, Mr. Sewell takes it 
on the authority of both the Muhammadan chronicles, viz,^ 
the anonymous history of the Kiftub Shahi and Ferishtas^ 
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history, to be some date in January 1565 the actual day 
being Tuesday, 2i3rd January (Tuesday being the week day 
mccording to him), whereas Feiishta fixed the day as 
Friday, the 20th of Jamad-oos-sany A. H. 927. According 
to Sayid Ali’s Burhan-i-Ma-asir, this victory was won 
on Friday Jumadi-ul-akhir A. H. 972, January 4th, 
1565 {Indian Antiquary 1921, page 194). The day 
given in the Bakhair for the death of Ramaraja is the 
year Haktdlcsi the month of Visdkha 8th day, the 
dark fortnight, Monday Sravana Nakmira. According 
to Mr. Swamikaniiu Pillai’s Ephemeris the year RakidkM 
began on Tuesday, the 28th March 1564 according to the 
solar reckoning ; the lunar year began on Monday the 13th 
March 1564. The month of Vimklia began on Wednesday, 
the 10th April of the same year. According to the same 
author, Bahula 8th will fall on Tuesday, the 8th of May ; 
whereas if Monday be taken as correct it would be the 5th 
idem. As the Nakmtra Sravana falls on Monday, the 
5th of May, I am rather inclined to prefer that the actual 
day of the year is Vi§dkha Bahula 5th, Monday Sravana 
Nakmtra^ as, in the Kanarese script, 5 can easily be 
corrupted into looking like 8, and a mistake is easily 
possible. If this correction should be accepted, then the 
day given would answer to the day given here in 1564 ; 
the week day and the NaJesatra agree. If, according to 
Sewell, their march south from the plains of Talikota began 
on the 25th of December 1564, the final battle could not have 
taken place in January 23 following, if the details given 
of the various battles in the Bakhair should at all be true. 
Mr. Seweirs account gives only one engagement, whereas 
Bamji Tirumal describes •three separate engagements of 
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which one lasted as many as 27 days. The history of the 
Satub-Shahi which apparently Mr. Newell has followed, 
also describes only one final engagement ; and neither 
Ferishta nor the Kutnb Sbahi historian, nor the Burhan-i- 
Ma-asir of Bayid Aii gives the details of the other engage- 
ments given in the Bakhair. Since the war began with 
such determination on either side, that it should have been 
decided by a single engagement seems hard to believe. 
There are other discrepancies besides between these authori- 
ties, which have to be accounted for. 

This account of Ramji Tirumal begins with the first 
movement towards the war during the Dassara of the 
previous year, i.e., about the month of October 1563, when 
the feudatory princes received a warning to be ready. 
Then it was resolved to carry the war into the enemy’s 
territory to avoid danger to his own. In accordance with 
this resolution, forces had to be collected and troops had to 
be moved to their main rendezvous across the Tungabliadra. 
Then the emperor had to move with his own headquarters 
and follow the army, and then the war actually began by 
preliminary negotiations developing into a regular war 
which ceased almost at the end of about a month, and then 
began the final engagement which lasted for three days. 
All this would have involved time naturally, and the time 
allowed in the Bakhair seems necessary for the complicated 
movements implied in this account. Apart from mere 
movements of armies, room is wanted for diplomatic negotia- 
tions of which there were several missions, backward and 
forward, and the time between October and May would be 
well filled with all these. From the side, therefore, of the 
Hindu Emperor the account given by this writer strikes 
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one as cogent and consistent dealing only with the 
antecedent circumstances leading to the crucial battle. For 
what actually were the remote causes of this crucial battle 
and for the movement of the Muhammadans, this account 
is inadequate and must be supplemented by what can be 
gleaned from the other historians. In some particulars the 
Kutub Shahi history seems to be more detailed and reliable. 

The next point in which this Bakhair is somewhat 
definite is the fate that befell Ramaraja. According to the 
hitherto accepted account Ramaraja fell into the hands of 
the enemy at the end of a day’s battle when victory 
actually declared for the Hindu side, and that he was 
decapitated by the Nizam Shah. There are also prevalent 
popular accounts that this catastrophy was due to the 
treachery of the Muhammadan contingents of the empire 
of Vijayanagar, chiefly based perhaps on the authority of 
CsBsar Frederic who was at the Imperial City two years 
later. The Bakhair written by a Hindu Mahratta in the 
court of Ramaraja does not lend colour to the first state- 
ment, or the next surmise. There is no mention of the 
treachery of the Muhammadan contingent or contingents, 
and the end of Ramaraja is depicted entirely differently. 
In fact, the whole of the attitude of the Adil Shah* as 

•This account in the Bakhair seems to receive some support from 
-what the Nizam Shahi historian states regarding the decapitation of 
Ramaraja. ^'As soon as the Adil Shah heard of the capture of 
Sadasiva Raya t he hastened to the spot with the design of releasing 
the accursed infidel ; but Hussain Shah being aware that All Adil Shah 
■svould press for the Raja’s release, which it would be folly to grant, 
and tliat a refusal to grant it would only lead to strife between the 
allies, and to the rupture of the alliance, issued orders for the execu- 
tion of Sadasiva Raya before Ali Adil Shah could arrive.” 

t(This is the name by which this historian indicates Ramaraja 
throughout.) 
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depicted here is different from that of the Muhammadan 
historians from what one could make out from the two* 
Muhammadan histories referred to above. It was the Adil 
Shah who was responsible for the death of Rama raja at the 
Raja’s own request. He went so far as to have the bones 
of his benefactor deposited in the Ganges for the good of 
his. soul. This is in lurid contrast to the somewhat 
barbarous performance ascribed to the Nizam Shah who is 
said to have taken vengeance upon the dead body of the 
Raja for the sufferings that, while living, he inflicted upon 
the Muhammadan subjects of his neighbours. 

Radical differences between the accounts, however, 
appear in regard to the one among the Muhammandan 
rulers, who was mainly responsible for the combination of 
the Muhammadan rulers. Fcrishta makes the Adil Shah 
responsible for it ; the Kutub Shahi historian makes 
Ibrahim Kutub Shah take the initiative. The Nizarn Shahi 
historian gives the credit to the Hussain Nizam Shah. The 
Bakhair on the contrary does not actually trace it to the 
source, but begins merely with the arrival of the Mahal dar 
from Bijapur. This has to be interpreted not as RamjL 
Tirumal not knowing it, but merely as his not treating of 
it in this report. The hint is conveyed to us of the assem- 
blage of the three Muhammadan princes in Jahlna. In regard 
to this matter both the Hindu account and the Kutub Shahi 
account have to be read together. The Hindu account begins 
after the negotiations which brought about the combination 
of the three other Sultans than the Adil Shah. Therefore it 
seems very much more likely that it was Ibrahim Kutub 
Shah who saw the common danger ahead and brought about 
the combination. It seems perfectly natural that the Adil 
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‘Shah should have wavered between his loyalty to his bene- 
factor, the Hindu Raja, and his allegiance to his colleagues 
of the faith. The Bakhair of Ramji Tirumal describes 
exactly in those terms, and perhaps shows his character to 
advantage in regard to the Adil Shah’s part in the battle. 
It was neither faint-heartedness on the part of the Adil 
Shah, nor mere faithlessness. It was much rather the 
indecisiveness of a more conscientious person who hesitated 
between loyalty to the faith and gratitude for benefits 
received and enjoyed. The account given in the Bakhair 
seems credible, and creditable to the Adil Shah. These are 
the main points that emerge from a study of the Bakhair in 
the light of: the information we already possess, on this war 
of Vijayanagar against the united Muhammadans, culminat- 
ing, in the destruction of the Imperial city. Further 
research and investigation may add to the light already 
thrown by this new source of information, on this import- 
ant event in the history of the Hindu Empire. 

(A paper read at the Seventh Meeting of the Indian 
Historical Records Commission held at Poona\ 
the late Sir Evan Cotton in the Chair ^ in 
January 1925,) 



Penugonda 

Note : — This brochure is the outcome of a hurried visit I paid to- 
Penugomfa at the invitation of my friend Mr, T, Sivasankaramy 
M,L,C, At his suggestion I put together the substance' of a lecture 
delivered at the local High School on “ Penugonda in its historical 
setiingj," with a vieiv to exhibit to Their Excellencies the Governor 
and Lady Willingdon on their forthcoming visits the historical 
importance of the places I hope that this slight sketch will serve the 
purpose in some small measure. The place deserves closer study 
which can he made only by a systematic collection of the monumental 
remains in a museum in the toivn arranged and catalogued to assist 
alike the student and the layman as the Director-General of 
Archaeology has done for other historical sites in North India, 
Inscriptions do not tahe us beyond the age of Vijayanagar^ but there 
are vestiges of great Chalukyan monuments of the age of the Hoysalas 
and before. 

It may be that archaeological research takes us farther back, 
“ The Gahan Mahal ” may be utilized for the purposes by conserving 
it as an ancient monument and housing in it other monumental 
remains^ It is to be hoped that the visit of Their Excellencies may 
lead to this desirable consummation. 


Its place in South Indian History generally and the 
Empire of Vijayanagar in particular. — Penugonda, 
as it is at the present time, is a townlet of aboiut 
6,000 population, and is couped up in the hollow of 
a basin surrounded by hills so closely that there is little 
room for cultivation to meet the needs of the expanding 
population of a growing town. It has, however, potentia- 
lities of expansion even now, which, with sufficient 
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enterprise, could be made to provide what is wanted for the 
needs ot a royal city such as it was for a number of 
centuries under Hindu rule. If one gets up the top of the 
highest of the peaks in the group close to the town and 
takes a bird’s-eye view of it, he will find vestiges of human 
handiwork that must have supplied the various needs of 
a vast population. If such a one cast his glance across the 
plain, he will find the plain in the hollow surrounded by 
a cluster of hills lying in serried ranks of various heights 
one behind the other, as if each were set there specially 
to prevent access to the plain from outside. One great 
road cuts across the middle of the plain leading southwards 
to Bangalore and northwards through Guntakal to Raichur 
and ultimately to Hyderabad almost in a straight line. 
That seems the only feasible way across the plain. This 
roadway and the plain which it cuts in two are shut in by 
high hills on the west rising sheer from a vast stretch of 
plain country, comparatively barren and uncultivated. The 
biggest hill is in three peaks, with another hill of a slightly 
inferior height standing close, the four together constitut- 
ing a natural buttress commanding the extensive plain 
outside. The natural strength of these is improved by 
artificial fortifications which make up for the defects that 
Nature had left. The highest knoll is surmounted by a 
fortified bastion affording room for the movement of a few 
guns which could be used with deadly effect upon an 
approaching army from any side. The top is reached by a 
hridle path which may be about 2^ to 3 miles in length. 
Halfway up the hill along this path lies a saddle at the 
distance of a mile between two hills. This is surmounted 
by a temple dedicated to Laksml-Narasimhasvdmi (the 
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man* lion avatar of Visnn) wbich has adjoining it a tank 
providing the necessary water-supply for the normal 
requirements of the temple, and the periodical concourse 
of people congregating there for festivals. These hills offer 
effective protection against attacks or hostile entry on the 
western side, and, under the shadows of these high walls of 
nature, lay the royal part of the city with its palaces, 
temples and tanks, all enclosed in a circuit of stone walls 
of an inner fort with its four main gates and a number of 
posterns. The bridle path up the hill, and another, a much 
-shorter and well-guarded path-way up the hill, both of 
them lie within the walls of the fort in the town. This 
bridle path is probably a more modern one, and was perhaps 
made for facilitating visits to the temple of Narasimha 
already referred to. The other path is well-guarded at the 
narrower gorges of which there are three before reaching 
the middle terrace and two more before one reaches the 
top. The total number is counted as seven and this 
number is likely to be correct as we cut across portions of 
the path-way. Each one of these “ passes ” is fortified and 
provided with a guard house, a store for the contingent 
keeping guard and an unfailing supply of water in a hill- 
cleft containing springs. These are built up with stone-steps 
so that men may go down to the water, and seem generally 
to have been kept in good condition for use. It is said that 
these stages are connected with each other by secret passages; 
one such is pointed out at the topmost “ Killa ” (fort). 
This is a passage for one man to creep through while it is 
certain death for any second man to enter at the same time. 

The town itself is now confined to one part of the 
plain which might have been occupied fully with it, but 
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the number of stone-built wells in various parts of it and 
the large temples now in ruins or in the occupation of 
Muhammadan mosques are clear enough indication of the 
vaster extent of the town area. Two villages one west and 
the other east seem to mark the outermost town limit of 
those days. These are Somandahalli about 3 miles west 
where the Emperors of Vijayanagar kept their cows in 
herds and got their milk supply from. The other is 
Erramanchi about G or 7 miles to the north which seems 
to have given an alternative name to the province itself, 
called Penugondarajya or Erramantirajya in the more 
popular form, in which Bukkapatna is described to have 
been situated in records of the reign of Krishnaraya and 
his brother Achyutaraya. One of the gates of the fort 
takes its name after this. 

The remaining part of the plain is almost unoccupied 
at present, and the trunk road to Bangalore passes right 
across it north and south. The part of the plain on the 
farther side of the road slowly rises up to the cluster of low 
hills lying in semi-circles one behind the other. Across 
this cluster there seems a feasible pass for a road. .This is 
however barricaded by piling up stone boulders, big and 
small, in such a fashion as to make it infeasible for cavalry. 
Hence the present-day name for this obstruction ^^Ourrapu- 
rdHu*" (horse-boulders). This defence makes the eastern 
side secure against attacks by Muhammadan Cavalry. The 
west is inaccessible by nature ; the south and the north are 
open to entry but could be easily defended. Such are the 
natural features of the plain in which is situated what is 
now the town, and which should have held what was the 
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royal capital for more than a centnry, and a first class 
provincial headquarters for nearly three centuries before. 

The existing walls and gates of the fort with its moat, 
still visible in certain parts, seem to mark the citadel in 
which was situated the royal palace, and the temples and 
buildings appurtenant thereto. The greater part of the city 
seems to have lain outside these walls. Inside the fort is 
now shown the vestiges of a number of temples in various 
stages of ruins. The most noteworthy among these happen 
to be the Narasimhaswami temple turned into the Jumma 
Musjid, and another Vishnu temple transformed into the 
Jain shrine of Parsvanatha. Penugonda was early famous 
as one of the eighteen Jain centres of reputation ; but the 
present shrine did not belong to Parsva. There is a stand- 
ing Dvdrapdla figure with the disc and the conch, the 
unmistakable signs of Vaishnava persuasion. Another 
peculiarity of this is that the figure carries these two 
weapons into the inner two hands, the outer two carrying 
e^ch a lotus — a characteristic of Chalukyan and later 
Hoysala iconography. The Musjid referred to above shows 
clear signs of transformation as the outer entrance still has 
all the decorative panels, pillars and pilasters intact. The 
inner portion or the mosque proper is now so well plastered 
that it seems entirely a Muhammadan structure. This 
should not necessarily be the case, as there are other 
instancesdh the locality of this complete transformation of 
Hindu temples into Muhammadan structures by plastering 
over and otherwise giving them such other outside touches 
as would make them seem wholly Islamic in character. 
This feature is illustrated in thef remains of the palace 

13 
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called “ Gahan Mahal ” in the immediate vicinity. This 
building is apparently a part of the inner palace intended 
for the occupation of the royal ladies, and the part of the 
structure must have occupied one end of a spacious enclo- 
sure. The upper part of this structure must have served 
originally the double purpose of serving as a vantage 
ground from which to view various kinds of entertainments 
taking place in the great yard, and of serving as the 
confidential reception room for the ruler, who received his 
ministers and ambassadors here for confidential discussions. 
On the pinnacle of this building are two turrets, one larger 
than the other. The larger is in the Hindu style. The 
smaller of the same style is given a parapet of the Islamic 
pattern. This and the same stylo of parapet round the 
whole shows the effort, very clumsy as it proves on closer 
examination, at transforming the building into a Muham- 
madan palace. 

Set diagonally over against this is the shapely minar of 
the Sher Khan’s mosque as it is called — a structure said to 
have been constructed in the thirties of the eighteenth 
century. The well just outside and the flag-stone pavement 
give clear indications of the Hindu character of the struc- 
ture. One of the stones on the pavement carries an 
inscription of a date ten years earlier than the battle of 
Talikota, which event transferred the capital of the empire 
of Vijayanagar to Penugonda. What is much more of a 
tell-tale character in the structure is the nich constituting 
the shrine. The Muhammadan attendant somewhat offici- 
ously exhibits two rotating pillars by the side of the door 
jambs with all the gusto of* a miracle. On closer examination 
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the rotating pillars turn out to be door ornaments 
intended by the Chalukyan architect to show various panels 
of gods and goddesses, supplemental to those in the door 
jambs. These ai^ now covered up with thin slabs of 
polished stone, showing niches for holding lights. This is 
carried out only so far as the uprights are concerned. The 
archway over is left over as in the original, and shows the 
characteristic lotus ornament. It is possible to remove the 
thin slabs now ; and it may be quite worth while to have 
these removed temporarily and a few photographic views 
taken of the original doorway as it was intended to be. 
These photographs will give unmistakable evidence of the 
transformation of what was the sanctum of an early 
Chalukyan temple into the “ Kalaba ” of a Muhammadan 
mosque. There is much more direct evidence of the past 
structure of a Chalukyan temple in what is now called 
Baba Fakruddin’s mosque close by. 

These vestiges give clear evidence of the place having 
been a town of considerable importance in Chalukyan times 
from the tenth to the twelfth century A.D. It maintained 
that position under the Hoysalas and under the earlier 
dynasties of Vijayanagar. It had grown to be of greater 
importance under the great Krishna and his immediate 
successors. When the empire suffered a defeat at Talikota, 
Penugonda became the royal capital, and in consequence 
the centre of attack by the forces of Golkonda generally, 
sometimes in co-operation with the forces of Bijapur, the 
two southern kingdoms of the Bahmani Sultans. Penu- 
gon^a in its turn fell as the result of repeated attacks, and 
with its fall may be dated the fall of the Empire of Vijaya- 
nagar. We shall now proceed to narrate briefly the story 
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of Penugonda from her days of royal splendour to those 
of ruin and decay. 

The district of Anantapur always constituted an import- 
ant salient to be guarded against attack by the rulers of 
the table-land which now constitutes the State of Mysore. 
Places like Nidugal and Hemavati (Henjeru) were head- 
quarters of chieftaincies which came into notice with the 
rise of the later' Chalukyas of Kalyani. Before their rise 
to power the district seems to have constituted a part of the 
Pallava and Ch51a territories, and the chieftains of Nidugal 
claimed descent from the Cholas and took Chola titles. 
With the rise of the Western Chalukyas of Kalyani this 
became a frontier viceroyalty set over against the kingdom 
of Vengi, the territory of the Eastern Chalukyas rapidly 
passing under Chola influence. Henjeru (Hemavati) is 
generally described in the inscriptions of this period as 
“ the bolt of the South ”. This was intended to mean that 
it barred the way of advance to the South for any northern 
or Dakhan 'Power. This was the function that devolved 
upon Penugonda when it rose into importance. Very few 
Chalukya inscriptions in Penugonda have survived the 
onslaught of the Muhammadans ; but the vestiges of 
Chalukyan temples, images and various other items of 
temple architecture show unmistakably that it was a. place 
of considerable importance under that dynasty. Under 
the last great Hoysala, Vira Baliala III, it was the head- 
quarters of an important Governorship which office was 
held in A.D. 1328 by one Machayya Dandanayaka, who 
seems to have been a close relative of the ruler himself. 
It is found maintaining that position during the troubled. 
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times that followed the invasions of the South under 
Muhammad, the Tughlak (A.D. 1325-1351). In the last 
year of the reign we have mention of Bukka, the third of 
the five brothers associated with the foundation of the 
Empire of Vijayanagar, as the Governor of Penugonda and 
upraiser of the Hoysala dynasty. His elder brother 
Harihara I is heard of already in A.D. 1333 as ruling in the 
Southern Mahratta country under the last great Hoysala, 
and exercised authority as overlord of the Muhammadan 
Sultan Jamaluddin of Honovar on the West Coast. Some 
ancient Tamil chronicles refer to Bukka’s son Kampana or 
Kumara Kampana, as the “ door-keeper ” (Qentleman-in- 
waiting) upon the Hoysala monarch. Wo are thus justified 
in regarding that these brothers, and even their grown-up 
sons, were officers of the Hoysalas. 

In the early years of the fourteenth century Muham- 
madan raids had been carried successfully as far south as 
Ramesvaram and Madura ; and soon after, the Muham- 
madan garrisons left behind wore turned out by a Kerala 
or Travancore ruler Ravivarma Kulasekhara. In the years 
following the death of Alauddin Khilji, his son Mubarak 
constituted the Muhammadan Province of the Dakhan with 
the capital Devagiri, the modern Daulatabad. When after 
a revolution Muhammad Tughlak ascended the throne a 
conquest of the South was attempted with so much success 
that a Muhammadan Governorship of Ma’abar (the Coro- 
mandel Coast) was formed with Madura for its head- 
quarters. This distant Governorship was among the earliest 
to revolt and set up independently. When Muhammad had 
involved himself in the hopeless muddle of subduing the 
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ever recurring revolt of his provinces, the Hoysala ruler 
began gradually consolidating his power by planting a 
Berios of garrisons along the Krishna as a first line of 
defence, with a second and a third line behind it. Penu- 
gonda was the main fortress in the second line covering the 
whole of the South country below the Ghats, Carnatic 
Payin Ghat as the Muhammadans called it. It was this 
movement on the part of the last great Hoysala monarch 
which culminated in the foundation of the Empire of 
Vijayanagar, and the foundation of the fortress preceded by 
a few years this imperial foundation. 

The village of Hampi on the banks of the Tnngabhadra 
with its shrine sacred to Virupaksa had probably a long 
anterior reputation as a holy place, and set over against 
Anegondi on the other side of the river offered advantages 
considerably superior to the fortress of Kampli two miles 
and a half down the river which had suffered badly during 
the recent wars. The destruction of Kampli, the founda- 
tion of the fortress which afterwards became Vijayanagar, 
and the shifting of the Hoysala royal residence all came so 
close together about A. D. 1328 that they seem to have had 
some kind of organic connection as the outward acts of an 
accepted course of policy, followed as it was by a more 
vigorous effort of Muhammad to conquer the South. This 
resulted in success, but so short-lived as to lead on to the 
declaration of independence of Malabar in A.D. 1335, and 
the establishment of the Sultanate of Madura which lasted, 
with a break of:about twelve years (A.D. 1345-1858), till 
A.D. 1378 or thereabouts. This posture of affairs explains 
the importtoce of Fenugonda, as a strongly fortified place 
in the direct line of communication between the provinces 
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of Devagiri and Ma’abar. Hence this was made the head- 
quarters of a province and made over to the charge first of 
General Machayya, and transferred subsequently to Bukka 
who placed one of his : brothers and then one of his sons in 
charge of it. After the wars of the Hoysalas against the 
Sultans of Madura, Penugonda became a place of com- 
paratively minor importance, and continued as the head- 
quarters of a province. With the rise of the usurper Saluva 
Narasinga and the aggressive activity of Muhammad, the 
last Bahmani Sultan and the Qajapati of Orissa, Penugonda 
again became important as the Key of the South. Under 
the usurpation it marked the limit of partition between the 
imperial territories and those of the rising Saluva usurper, 
who kept the whole of the empire well in hand. Either 
under him or in the years immediately following Penu- 
gonda rose into greater importance, and was one of the 
subordinate governments not reduced to allegiance when 
the great emperor Krishna came to the throne. It was at 
that time in the possession of the Mysore chief Gangaraja 
of Ummattur who enjoyed the title of Ghikkardya or 
Prince. Krishna’s first war was against him. The reduc- 
tion of this recalcitrant viceroy to subordination brought 
the whole of Mysore and the central block of territory next 
adjoining on the east of it as far as Vellore. Penugonda 
does not figure prominently in the history of the empire 
after this till the battle of Talikota in A.D. 1565 when a 
combination of the four chief Mussalman states of the 
Dakhan overthrew the imperial forces in a disastrous battle. 
The evacuation of Vijayanagar after this event brings 
Penugonda to prominence as the royal residence of the 
emperors. 
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The battle of Talikota, according to Caesar Frederick, 
went against Vijayanagar chiefly through the treachery of 
two Muhammadan generals of Vijayanagar, each of whom 
had an army of seventy thousand under him. The eldest 
of the three brothers fell in battle and the fate of the 
youngest was probably the same, though it seems likely he 
survived. The second brother Tirumala succeeded to the 
Government of his elder brother, the titular emperor 
Sadasiva continuing to be the nominal ruler as before. 
According to the same traveller who was in Vijayanagar 
two years after the battle, the town remained standing. 
The defeat itself was not very destructive to the armies of 
the Hindu Empire, and Tirumala is nowhere indicated as a 
coward. He was able to fall back upon Penugonda in 
quite a leisurely progress and was able to carry with him 
about 350 elephant-loads of treasure. All this is not the 
work of a disheartened craven acting under the influence 
of fear of the further advance of the Muhammadans. He 
eeems to have been led to take this step out of fear of the 
nearer foe, the two Muhammadan divisions of the Vijaya- 
nagar army and their generals. Even such of the loyal 
Muhammadans who followed him he seems to have canton- 
ed outside Penugoi^da and on the side of it which was not 
open to attack. A village about four or five miles to the 
west of Penugonda goes by the name TuruMalpatnam 
(the city of the Muhammadans). From this time onwards 
Penugonda became the Hindu -Capital and consequently 
the objective of all attack by the forces of Golkonda and 
Bijapur. In the years following the battle of Talikota, 
the Mughal armies of Akbar moved across the mountain 
barrier and penetrated into the Dakhan, and thus diverted 
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the attention of the northern states of Ahmadnagar and 
Berar. Vijayanagar was left to be dismembered by the 
two southern States, and this they constantly attempted 
to do till their own turn came for being attacked by the 
Mughals from the north. All this aggressive activity of 
Golkonda and Bijapur, Tirumala managed to keep within 
bounds during his life-time. It was probably with a view to 
this that he brought about a division of the responsibilities 
among his three sons at the time of his death. He left the * 
empire to his eldest son SiTranga with his headquarters at 
Penugonda. He gave the southern provinces to his youngest 
son Venkaja, with his headquarters at Chandragiri. The 
second son Rama had for his share the Viceroyalty of 
Seringapatam and the whole of the present-daj" territory of 
Mysore. This division was necessitated by the understand- 
ing arrived at between Bijapur and Golkonda, the former 
having the territory above the Ghats to conquer and annex, 
and the latter the territory below the Ghats. 

This division of the Empire in 1575 or 1576 made 
Penugoncja the objective upon which Golkonda concen- 
trated her attacks. These were so frequent and persist- 
ent that as a result of a siege following a repulse in 
1577, the emperor himself became a prisoner. Ibrahim 
Kutub Shah on this occasion received the active assistance 
of the Hande Nayaka of Anantapur. He was released 
however as the result of a treaty and continued to 
maintain himself against Golkonda mostly by diplomacy 
and not altogether without war. When Siiranga died in 
1585, Golkonda had advanced her possessions almost to 
the Pennar. Rama died before Sri ran ga leaving two 
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young sons who were at the imperial headquarters, 
Seringapatam being governed by deputies. Venkata as 
the surviving brother succeeded to the United Empire on 
the death of Sriranga. With the accession of the new 
ruler there was a renewal of Golkonda aggressions. 
Venkata had to be active against the ambitions of his 
viceroys, particularly those of Madura on the one side, 
and the activities of Golkonda on the north and those 
of Bijapur against the viceroyalty of Seringapatam. 
Venkata provided against the last by appointing Jaga- 
deva Rayal to the Government of Channapatna and the 
Baramahals as a barrier against the advance of Bijapur. 
He managed to keep Madura in allegiance by sending an 
army to co-operate with the Nayaka of Tanjore who had 
already given evidence of unswerving loyalty on a previous 
occasion. This imperial contingent was sent in charge of 
his nephew, who showed himself ready to make common 
cause with his enemies. When he was baulked in this 
effort he retired to his father’s viceroyalty of Seringapatam 
where he continued in practical independence of his uncle, 
the emperor. There was a Golkonda invasion of Penu- 
gonda, ending in a siege of the capital, which was raised by 
the active exertions of Jagadeva Rayal, the Viceroy of 
Channapatna about the year 1589, The empire continued 
to maintain itself with success against its enemies, both 
within and without, when about A.D. 1610, there was 
another siege of Penugonda by the whole forces of Golkonda. 
Advantage was taken of this adversity to the emperor, and 
the coolness between the emperor and his nephew Viceroy 
of Seringapatam by Raja Wodeyar of Mysore. The latter 
laid siege to Seringapa^m and took possession of it* 
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Venkata had apparently to stand a long eiege and the siege, 
was raised by the arrival of the Tanjore forces under the 
command of the young Prince Raghunatha, the heir-appa- 
rent, Venkata confirmed by a charter the possession of the 
Seringapatam viceroyalty by Raja Wodeyar in 1612, and 
died two years later without leaving a son to succeed him. 

Venkata had at least five queens ; none of them seems 
to have had a son, at any rate acknowledged of Venkata. 
One of them, daughter of the Gobburi chief, brought up a 
boy as her child. Venkata apparently did not take him as 
such, but took no steps to put a stop to the pretensions of 
the mother in favour of her putative son. Venkata seems to 
have designed as his successor his nephew Sriranga, the 
brother of the Viceroy at Seringapatam, who remained at 
court and enjoyed the title GMIckaruya^ the title of the 
heir-apparent. Thus Sriranga was nominated emperor on 
the death of Venkata, and this set up the supporters of the 
putative son against him. The chief of these was the boy’s 
uncle apparently, Gobburi Jaggaraya, as he is called. All 
the discontented elements in the empire joined him, and 
he managed to take possession of Penugonda and throw Sri- 
ranga, his queen and five children, three boys and two girls, 
into prison. One loyal officer at the head of his forces 
remained hanging out devising means to save his master, 
or at least one of his sons. Jagga perpetrated a horrid 
massacre of the: prisoner king, and his wife and children, 
but before this could be done, the loyalist Yachama 
managed to get possession of the second son, Rama by 
name, a lad of ten or twelve years. Yachama fied with 
the prince to Tanjore, and this made the empire fall into 
two camps. Tanjore alone took up the cause of the prince. 
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All the other chiefs with even a Portuguese contingent 
ranged themselves against the prince and Tanjore. Mysore 
remained aloof, Tanjore won a victory against the formid- 
able combination near Trichinopoly, and anointed Prince 
Rama in the empire at Kumbhakonam, Rama seems to 
have ruled from Penugonda which, through the Civil War 
and the consequent neglect of the northern front, became 
gradually untenable. Golkonda was gradually fastening 
her grip over the territory in the vicinity. With the advent 
of Mir Jumla to the counsels of Golkonda a more vigorous 
policy became discernible, and Venkata II in the last years 
of his reign felt compelled to fall back upon Chandragiri. 
A record of this ruler of date A.D. 1638 is practically the 
last Vijayanagar inscription in Penugonda. It records the 
restoration of certain villages, granted to the Babayya 
Daraga on the hill next the tank, by Vira Narasinga, the 
elder brother of Krishna, Sadaiiiva and Venkata I. The 
tomb of this Muhammadan saint is on the top of the hill 
called Babayyanbetta, Irannangiri as it is called popularly. 
Near the foot of the hill is the tomb of Tirumalaraya and 
his hunter-dog. 

About A.D. 1640 Penugonda fell into the hands of the 
Muhammadans of Golkonda. When Golkonda fell, it passed 
under the government of various Muhammadan generals, 
from one of whom it passed into the hands of the Mahrat- 
tas. Haidar Ali took possession of it from them about 
A.D. 1772 from whom it passed to the Nizam first, and 
then to the British along with the Ceded Districts in the 
arrangement consequent upon the fall of Seringapatam and 
the abolition of Muhammadan rule in Mysore. 



Mysore under the Wodeyars 


This Chapter is an historical outline of the origin and 
growth of the State of Mysore under the present dynasty 
up to the time of Haidar Ali. This period of the history* 
of Mysore is hardly touched at all in any history except in 
that by Colonel Wilks, who was not in possession of the 
historical material now available to the student of history. 
The errors he has fallen into are rather serious but quite 
excusable in one who wrote so early in the century as he 
did, and who obtained all the information then possible. 
The publication of the volumes of inscriptions in Mysore 
by Mr. Rice is likely to throw a flood of light upon Mysore 
history and that of some other contemporary kingdoms. 
This and the lately published works of Minister Tirumala 
Aiyangar are the main authorities on which this paper rests 
for its information. The history of Mysore in Kannada 
prose compiled at the direction of his late Highness, 
though not of much value as an historical composition, is 
still of use as supplying fuller information on what is 


* I refer to two works— The Palace History and Wilks’ History. 

The Palace History is a Canarese compilation from the Vamsavali 
and other MS records in the palace. It was compiled at the instance 
of His late lamented Highness Sii Chamarajendra Wo^eyar. It is 
based on traditiqns of a more or less reliable character. 

The Historical Sketches of South India by Wilks is referred to in 
the Chapter as Wilks* History, 
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otherwise found to be the truth. It is not as an authori- 
tative composition that I write this Chapter on Mysore, 
It is only a small contribution, which may eventually lead 
to the writing of a good history of Mysore, of which this 
is but an imperfect sketch of a period covering nearly two 
centuries. 

In the epoch making battle of Talikota in which the 
Mussalmans and the Hindus contended for supremacy in 
southern India, and which ended in the complete victory 
of the Muhammadan coalition, the emperor RamarSja 
the last real one, fell. His only surviving brother Hiri 
Timmaraja fled with the wreck of the army to Vijaya- 
nagar, and finding it impossible to sustain himself any 
longer there against the conquerors, he shifted his capital 
'to Ohanagiri (Penukonda). Here he died leaving three sons, 
Sriranga Rayal, Ramaraja , and Venkatapatiraya. The 
division of the empire was made during the father’s 
life-time in accordance with which, Sriranga Rayal ruled 
from Penukonda, nominally at least, the whole of the 
Telugu country ; Ramaraja had for his share the Kannada 
country with his capital at Srirangapatna ; Venkatapati- 
rSya ruled from Chandragiri^ over the largest portion as 
would appear, namely, over the Tonda, Chola, and Pandya 
Maniiidlams. But that this rule was anything more than 
nominal is matter for doubt as will appear from the sequel. 
As it was, however, the Vijayanagar empire extended from 
the banks of the northern Pennar, if not the Tungabhadra 
to Cape Comorin, and was divided in 1597 into the 
viceroyalties of Penugonda, Ginjee, Tanjore, Madura, 

* Chikka Dtvaraja VamtSvali, pp. 1-.16. 
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Obannapatna, and Srlrangapatna, the first one and perhaps 
nominally the whole under Sriranga Rayal, the next three 
under Venkatapatiraya, and the last two under Ramaraja.* 

About this time, Sriranga Rayal died without issue, 
and Ramaraja also followed leaving Tirumalaraya his 
son, a minor ; so that the whole empire devolved upon 
Venkatapatiraya. Tirumalaraya lived with his uncle, 
leaving at Srirangapatna as vice-regent Bemati^tRevati^ 
-or Timati Venkata the general of Ramaraja. The 
viceroys, aware of the weakness of the central author- 
ity, bore the yoke rather lightly and waited for an oppor- 
tunity to shake off the yokes, when an incident happened 
to accelerate the natural tendencies to disruption. This 
incident is reported by Tirumala Aiyangar, who lived in 
the latter half of the seventeenth and the earlier half of the 
eighteenth centuries, occupying all along a commanding 
position in the courts of successive rulers of Mysore, as 
follows ; ‘ The Madura Naik revolted and Venkatapati- 
raya sent his nephew (probably now a major) to put down 
the revolt. Instead :of doing this, his plain duty, Tirumala- 
raya received bribes from the rebellious satrap and marched 
with all his army to Srirangapatna, thereby bringing on 
himself a deserved retribution and showing to onlookers 
the hollowness of the empire.’t It was under these cir- 
cumstances that there arose a particularly clever ruler in 
Mysore, who turned them all to his advantage and laid the 
foundation of the present Mysore State. 

• Wilks’ History, Vol. i, p. 59. 

t Chikka DTvaraja Vijayam 2nd Canto ; Chikka Dlvaraja 
Vamsd^vali, pp. 1-16. 
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We shall now proceed to inquire who this personage 
was and what his position. There seems to have been 
in use in the territory of Mysore (and even outside 
it) ever since the dawn of history the designation of 
Wo(}eyar8 signifying a certain feudal status. WIftit the 
amount of the land was, tho possession of which gave 
this honorific title to the possessor, is very hard to 
determine now. There have been Wo^eyars whose 
possessions varied from a village or two to thirty or 
forty. The Wodeyar of Karoogahally* owns hiiaself 
master of only one village ; and Raja Wodeyar of Mysore 
about the same time was lord of twenty-three villages.! 
But the term Wodeyar is also largely used in another sense 
being merely equivalent to ‘ lord ’. This is the term used 
in addressing priests among the Lingayats. It may be a 
combination of both when applied to the members of the 
ruling family. But Yadu Raya is said to have been 
requested by his wife to assume this title as a mark of 
gratitude to a Lingayat priest who helped him in taking 
possession of Mysore from the usurper Da]avdi Mara- 
nayaka.t Whatever may be the value of this story, the title 
seems to have retained both the above meanings as applied 
to the Mysore family. 

This family traces its descent from a certain Yadu 
Raya who is believed to have reigned from 1399 to 1423. 
He is said to have come to this province from Dvaraka. 

* Chikka Divaraja V'amSavaU, p. 16 . 

+ Thirty-three villages according to Wilks {vide Vol. i, p. 21, 
footnote). 

J Palace //ieUry, p. 16. 




The object of his journey to Mysore with his brother 
Krishna is differently giyen by different authorities ; some 
giving the worship of god Narayana of Melukote as the 
object, and others that of the goddess Chamun(}i of the 
Mysore Hill. Whatever the motive of these brothers, they 
appear to have been fugitive princes of the lately overthrown 
Hoysala family which had its capital at Dvdravati (the 
modern Halcbid), or of that of the Kakatlyas of Warangal 
which claimed to belong to the Chandra Vamsa as well.* 
But^ Wilks mentions them as Yadava fugitives from the 
court of Vijayanagar, which seems very likely. They came 
to Mysore where circumstances favoured their founding 
a family. Here again accounts differ, but the one given in 
the Palace History looks more probable than that of Wilks. 
A certain Chamaraja Wodeyar of Mysore died leaving 
behind him his widow and an only daughter. The 
Dalavdi Maranayaka assumed the regency which he 
tried eventually to convert into royalty. The widow and 
her daughter seem to have been helpless in his hands.t 
Perhaps, he would have married the daughter and thus 
given an appearance of legality to hisijusurpation ; but his 
unpopularity and the discontent among his officers came to 
a head in a conspiracy against him. The palace party seems 
to have had the sympathy of the people and the conspiracy 
against the usurper had gained in strength, when Yadu 
Raya was ready to play his part by heading the conspiracy# 

* This view seemi to receive support from the author of copper 
plate No. 64 of iSrirangapatna. 

Vide p. 23 Translation. 

' Epigraphia Carnataka^ Vol. i. Part 1. 

^ Palace HiHory^%,%ei »eq\ ... ^ 

U 
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SncceBS attendig the conspiracy, Yadu won the hand of the 
Wodeyar’s daughter, and he ancceded to her father’s estate 
as was agreed to before. It was a * jungam ’ priest who 
negotiated the treaty, and hence the title Wodeyar attached 
to the princes of the family as mentioned above. 

This is Ihe historical founder of the family, and he 
ruled over Mysore town and a few villages about it. IVhat 
the actual extent of this small State was we have no means 
ef ascertaining now. He settled upon his brother an estate, 
which he took from one of his father-in-law's relativeSt'and 
died in 1423. 

His son Hiri Betad Chamaraja Wodeyar succeeded him 
in 1423. Nothing is known of this personage except his 
name. He was in turn succeeded by his son Timmar3.}a 
■Wodeyar in the year 1458. His son Hiri Chaififuraja 
Wodeyar ascended the throne of the little kingdom, if we 
may call it a kingdom at all, in the year 1478. This ruler’s 
son was Betad Chamaraja* whose reign began in the 
year 1513, and it is this person who has the honour of being 
mentioned in the inscriptions and copper-plates next to 
Tadu, the intervening names being omitted. Betad Ohama- 
raja^ is credited by the Palace History with having 
constructed a big tank in Mysore, and by Wilks with having 
repaired the fort of Mysore * till then known as Pwrajrarit 
J^e is also said by the same authority to have removed the 
capital to Mysore, probably from Hadana, the place con- 
quered by Yadu. This account, of course, differs from 
what is stated above. All :the authorities referred to agree 
in giving this person three sons, Timmaraja, Krishna* 

* &irangapa(na, 64, 100 aad others Car,)* 

t Wilks' Hiitory, Vol. i, p. 22. 
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raja, and Chamaraja * the bald *• During his life-time, he 
arranged, according to custom, to settle HSmanalli upon 
Timmaraja, and Kembala upon Krishnaraja. Timmat'aja 
^as however, to succeed his father,* Ohamaraja ‘ the baW *, 
ruling after him. This is probably what is referred to by 
Wilks as the partition of the estate. But it is better to 
regard it as a settlement only, since all the other parties 
appear to have been subject to the ruler at Mysore. Thifi 
is borne out by the settlement made at his death by Raja 
Wodeyar. Before leaving Betad Ohamaraja, t Jt ought to 
be mentioned that this was the person who is regarded as 
having, by his prowess, earned the title of ‘ Birudantem- 
haragary^a ’ (the man of those who say they are so and so) 
mentioned in the inscriptions. 

/rhis ruler was succeeded in 1552 by his son Timina- 
raja according to the testament of his father. Timma- 
raja is reputed to have acquired the undoubted and sole 
right to the title of * BirudantemharagaTyda ’ by defeating 
other Woijeyars who laid claim to it likewise during a visit 
to Nanjanaguc^u. He followed up this victory by the 
oonquest of Ummattur and Sinduvalli.:|: During hjs time, 
Mysore territory must have been very small in extent, as 
he had to get permission from other independent Wod&yai*s 
to pass through their territory to Nanjanagudu. 

This ruler was succeeded by his youngest brother 
Bole\ Ohamaraja or Ohamaraja * the bald \ This was no 

• Palace History^ pp. 18 and 99. 

+ Chikka DhuarUja VatnSavali^ p. 56, et seq. 

X Wilki* History^ VoL i, p. 22 ; Palaet History, p. 19. 

§ Hiri ChSmaraja of Wilks and Chamaraja of ^rirangapatna^ 

157. Page 36, Translation {BpU Car.), 
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doubt the wish of the father^ but why his elder brother 
Erishnaraja was passed over is not quite clear. Can it be 
that he died before 1571 ? This Ohamaraja then ruled for 
five years 1571-6, and is credited by Wilks wtth having 
evaded the tribute due to the viceroy at Srlrangapatna.^'^ 
It is now not ten years after the battle of Talikota which 
took place in 1565. The viceroy is said to have besieged 
the fort of Mysore, and it is recorded that his Iialava%^ 
Revati,^ Remati^or Timati Venkata, was defeated and forced 
to cede Kottagala. This shows the want of efficiency in 
the viceregal government. 

About this time, also, Akbar had made himself almost 
master of Hindustan, and was turning his attention to the 
southern side of the Vindhyas, This new element of 
disturbance, and the resistance which it provoked in the 
jMussalman Powers of the Dakhan, gave to the further south 
comparative peace, even the Bijapur and Golkonda princes 
liaving had to divide their attention. It was only the 
im^bccility of the Vijayanagar rulers that gave these petty 
Wo^pyuffi au opportunity for rising to greatness. Ramaraja, 
the 'i^lieeroy, was dead leaving behind him the minor 
Tirpiijalaraya mentioned above, whose treason cost him his 
viceroyalty. 

Bd]e Ohamaraja left at his death four sons, RSjadhi- 
raja, Betad Chamaraja, Muppim Devaraja and Ohama- 
ra ja.:( B ere there is a disagreement among the authorities 

• History^ Vol. i, pp. 12-13. 

t Chikka DiyarUfa Vam^Svali^ p. 45; et teg, Srirangapatiia 64 and 
others. 

% Vide Genealof^ical Table No. 3. 
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^hich appears hard to reconcile* There is a confusion in 
Wilks’ History between Betad Wodeyar, Timmaraja’s son, 
and Betad Ohamaraja Wodeyar, B6}e Ohamaraja’s son. 
Wilks makes Raja Wodeyar, the son of Timmaraja, in 
opposition to all the other authorities. He is evidently 
wrong, as there is an inscription,^ dated 1614 (Raja 
Wodeyar died in 1617), which represents hina as the son of 
Dodda Chamaraja Wodeyar of Mysore. But before going 
to Raja Wodeyar, we have to dispose of a Betad Chamaraja 
Wodeyar, who ruled for two years (1576-8). The Palace 
History makes him the eldest son of Chamaraja * the bald 
But the inscriptions and other works referred to, make him 
the younger brother of Raja Wodeyar. Wilks,t on the 
other hand, makes the successor of Bole Chaniaraja, a 
Betad Wodeyar, his nephew. He seems to be in the right, 
because the inscriptions and the works of Tirumala 
Aiyangar, above referred to, make no mention of this ruler* 
Besides, since both the cousins bore nearly the same name 
there is room for confusion, and the short duration of the 
rule of Betad Wodeyar has a suspicious air 'S^drced 
abdication rather than of voluntary retirement, 'fhe idea 
of a younger brother superseding the elder to gef * over 
financial embarrassment, or of the compulsory retirement of 
the latter by the elders of the land, seems not to be very 
common in the traditions of Indian rulers. The father 
Timmaraja having ruled, Betad Wodeyar naturally wished to 
succeed him, but his uncle came in the way with the author- 
ity of the testament above mentioned. At his uncle’s death, 
he succeeded in the absence of a previous arrangement, 

. * &irangapa(iia, p. 36. Translation (iS'/t. C^r.). 

t Wilks' Huimy, voi. i, p. 21. 
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and was p :obably persuaded to retire in favour of him 
oousin Raja Wo^eyar on the ground of the settlement of 
Htoaualli upon his father, Mysore falling to the lot of 
Ohamaraja ‘ the bald.** According to Wilks, there ia 
nothing strange in Betad Wodeyar’s quiet retirement, or in 
his accepting the office of Dalavcii under Raja Wodeyar, 
There is nothing worthy of mention in this reign of twa 
years^T^ 

In li578, there came to the throne of Mysore a ruler, at 
once capable and politic, who laid the foundations of ite 
greatufess and consolidated, to a certain extent, the disinteg- 
Jr,atihg; viceroyalty of Srirangapatna ; this was Raja Wodeyar 
who, for reasons given above, may be considered the eldest 
8ion of Bole Ohamaraja of Mysore. The minority of 
» I'irumalaraya of Srirangapatna gave ample scope to the 
aggrandisement of the Wodeyars generally, $ and Raja 
♦WodSyar benefited most of all. A glance at the lists of hie 
conquests shows that there were many powerful Wodeyara 
t 'iilong ^th him under the nominal suzerainty of the viceroy 
at di^i^ngapatna. These Wodeyars can be roughly divided 
into^o classes with respect to Raja Wodeyar. Many of 
theni were connected with him by marriages or otherwise 
while there were others who, having suffered at his hands, 
kept aloof from him and intrigued at the viceroy’s court. 
To the former class belonged the Wodeyars of Kalale, 
Bilugula, Bilikere, Hura, Hullanahalli, Mugur, etc. To* 
the latter class belonged the Wodeyars of Ammachavadif 


^ Vide Gentalogieal Tables i and iv. 
t JPalaee History^ pp. 474-8. 
t Ibid,^ pp. 22-3; Wilks’ Hietery^ p, 28. 
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Kanmamlm^iy Talaka^, Karoogahallii etc.* Each member 
of these two classes seems to have ^been independent 
and did not always look up to the viceroy for help, as is 
evidenced by the alliances and t ’oaties entered into 
independently. Each one seems to have thought only of 
making what use the name and prestige of the viceroy could 
afford him. At the commencement of his reign, Baja 
Wodeyar is said to have been master of twenty-three and a 
half * townships ’ t with a revenue of three thousand honnus 
(a honrnk is a rupee and a half). This territory was divided 
among iOO jdglrddrs^ each with a headquarter town of his 
own. The principal sources of revenue were tax^ derived 
from this estate, plunder got from war, and tributes paid by 
other Wodeyars. With these means at his disposal, he 
seems to have heen a troublesome neighbour, first attacking 
the Wodeyars of the Channapatna viceroyalty, and. lati^rly ^ 
under some pretext: or other those of Srirangapatna itself. 
For all the conquests thus made, he appears to .have sought 
the authority, at least after conquest, of his suzerain. But 
the suzerainty was at this time divided between the 
traitorous Tirumalaraya and his uncle Yenkatapatiraya. 
Baja Wodeyar, in his aggressive conduct against the viceroy 
of Srirangapatna, received the moral support of Yenkatapati- 
raya, the nominal ruler of the Vijayanagar empire. 
Yenkatapatiraya about this time, made a number of grants 
to Baja Wodeyar which appear to have been conquests 
rather than grants.J This (growth of power and territory 

• Chikka DivarUja Vams^vati^ pp. 15-26. 

t Ibid.^ p. 26, et seq, 

X .^rirangapalna 157. Tirumaku^lu Narasipura 116. Compare 
Chikka Dkvar'hja VamsHvali^ pp. 17-20. 

Chikka DlvarUja VamSdvaH^ pp. 17 and 20; Wilks' History^ 
Yol. i, p.25. - 




of the Wo^eyar naturally alarmed the viceroy at Srlranga- 
patna, who tried to-bring about the death of Raja Wo^eyar. 
War was thought of, but stratagems were voted better by his 
vassal councillors. A general muster of the viceregal army 
was ordered under pretence of a review for the Dussarah, 
and I^ja Wodeyar was invited to pay a friendly visit. Raja 
Wodeyar, in . his turn, and on the advice of his brothers, 
Betad Chamaraja and Devaraja, assembled his army, 
having been previously informed by his spies of the real 
atate of feeling at Srirangapatna. He thought it better, 
however, io leave the army under Betad Chamaraja and 
paid^ his ^Visit to the viceroy with his brother Devaraja and 
It faithful" body of followers.* The viceroy received him 
with' a^iarent cordiality, having previously arranged an 
aHibuscade to take Raja Wodieyar prisoner while going out 
f|ik;a^wide. But, luckily for Raja Wodeyar, a petty incident 
thwarted the project. As soon as Tirumalaraya turned his 
back on Raja Wodeyar’s quarters after his visit, the 
Wo(}eyar’s attendaiilLts began, as usual on all public occasions, 
to repeat his titles, among them ^Birxidantembaragan^^ 
so fruitful of quarrels in Mysore history. Tirumalaraya 
sent word that this one of all the titles might be given up 
by both parties, as neither of them could lay claim to it as 
a hereditary title. This was resented. Raja Wodeyar with 
his faithful retainers marched through the army of the 
viceroy which was described as follows : ‘ The contingents 
of Ballapur Eolatala, Bangalore, Magadi, Punganoor 
and other Morasa countries were twenty elephants, two 
thousand horse, twenty thousand foot ; of Talakad* 
Yelandnr, Ammachavadi* Tirukanambi and other 
• Chikka DivarTlja p. 33, et seq. 
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interior (states), ten elepliants, five hnpdred horse, 

ten thonsand foot ; of Kalale, Belur, Keladi, and other 
Malna4^ (hill-states), twenty elephants," two thonsan^ 
horse, twenty thousand foot ; of Chintanakal, Chikka- 
nayakanahalli, Banavara, Basavapatna, Sira and other 
Bedar (hunter states), five elephants, five hundred 

horse, ten thousand foot.’ Rana Jagadeva Rayal, Kereyoor 
Timma Naika and other ‘ Ravuta Payakas ’ (cavalry and 
infantry officers) supplied contingent of - fifteen elephants, 
four thousand horse, twenty-four thousand foot. With the 
reserve force of thirty elephants, three thousand horse* 
thirty thousand foot, the total runs up to a hundred ele- 
phants, twelve thousand horse and one hundred ahd^^our- 
tejen thousand foot.* This is really Napoleonic ind^Sd for 
an army that was defeated by Raja Wo(Jeyar 1 It is not^ 
probable that these were the actual numbers in the fiAd^r 
but the above computation shows the miscellaneous* tSom- 
position of the army, and what little common interest they 
could have had in fighting for the viceroy. The viceroy 
resolved after due deliberation to lay siege to the fort of 
Eesaregonte and not, as originally proposed, to Mysore. 
The first seems to have been, at the time, unfit for Standing 
a siege. It was situated between Srirangapatna and Mysore. 
Betad Chtoaraja Wodeyar held out till a relieving force 
approached from Mysore, and the miscellaneous viceregal 
army was then put to flight easily. Tirumalaraya, the 
viceroy, was already meditating flight from Srirangapatna, 

• Chikka Dlvar^ja VamT(iva\%^ pp. 26-'33. 

In the States depending on Bijapnr and Golkonja were maintained 
200,000 horse. 

Footnote 2 at p. 58 Vol. i of Wilks' HUUry. 
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when some of the Wo^eyars* who had formerly counsellecl 
the advance of the army, now persuaded him ,to stand a 
sfege, and encamj^d with their forces on |the northern side 
of the fort. These were again defeated by Narasaraja^ 
the eldest son of Raja Wodeyar, and Tirumalraya now fled 
to Talakad leaving his family behind.* This event is gener- 
ally regarded as having taken place in 1610. But it is 
recorded that Raja Wodeyar received Srirangapatna as a 
grant from Venkatapatiraya in 1612.t It would thus 
appear that Raja Wodeyar obtained the sanction of Yen- 
katopatiraya for keeping possession of what he actually 
.conquered* On the flight of Tirumalaraya, the treatment 
cocof ded by Raja Wo(Jeyar to the wife of the ex-viceroy is 
•varjofisly related. According to Tirumala AiyangarJ, Raja 
fWo^^ydr pointed out to her the desirability of accompany- 
slhg^or husband and provided her with an escort to go to 
this authority calls her Srlranganayaki. But 
tte Palace History (pp. 31-2), gives a different version 
which appears to be nearer to the truth* The lady is named 
. Alamelumanga, and she went to Malangi after her husband. 
Raja Wodeyar, at the instance of the priest of Ranganayaki, 
thd. 9 pddi^ss, sent for some jewels belonging to the goddess 
4u the possession of the viceroy’s wife at the time, with a 
thredt that the jewels would be taken from her by force if 
she did not surrender them at once. She refused to sur- 
render them all on the score that they were her own, 
though she very often lent them for the decoration of the 

• Wilks* History, Vol. i, p. 26. 

t Tirumakiiflu Narasipura 62 (AD. 1622, actual date ^aka year 
1534, the year of cycle Paridavi). 

t Chikha DlvarUja VamSSva\i, pp. 31-2. 
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goddess. Having said this, and being afraid of her own 
safety, she drowned herself in a well at Malangi. But the 
popular tradition is that Raja Wo(}eyar hounded hef to death 
for the sake of her jewels and perhaps of her person too. 
She is said to have pronounced a curse at her death 
which may be rendered as follows : May Malangi be 
no more than a tank ; may Talakad be buried under 
sand ; may the Raja of Mysore have no issue left.’ 
And Raja Wodeyar is believed to have lost all his four 
grown-up sons on account of this. It is customary even 
now in the royal family to perform an expiatory ceremony 
on the ninth day of the Dussarah to appease the angry spirit 
of this injured lady. From this custom it wpuld appear 
that, whatever may have been the cause of her death. Raja 
Wodeyar, in having arranged for this ceremony, Ihought 
himself responsible for her tragic end. Thus was Srir^ngh? 
patna mastered once and for all ; but Raja Wodeyar, in-spi^ 
of the grant of Venkatapatiraya in 1612, did not assume 
full sovereignty. In all the inscriptions* of his and of his 
grandson’s reigns, the Vijayanagar emperor is? introduced 
as the ruling sovereign, the grants being made in his time. 
The first inscription, in which this kind of introduction ie 
dispensed with, is one dated 1646, during the reign of 
Kanthlrava Narasaraja Wodeyar, t while another of the first 
year of this ruler duly acknowledges the suzerainty of the* 
Vijayanagar ruler. 

On the overthrow of the viceroy at Srirangapatna Raja 
Wodeyar received an ambassador,^ named Gambhira Raja 

* Srirangapatna 103, pp. 29-30, Translation {.Epi, Car.). 

t NanjanagU^u 198, pp. 115-6, Translation {Epi. Car.). 

^ t Chikka mvarUja Vamsnvali^ pp. 65-6. 
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Virflpanna, from Venkataf^atiraya, who conveyed his 
master’s congratnlations to they Eaja Wodeyar on his 
victory over the viceroy. I^ja Wodeyar was probably then 
appointed by the emperor to succeed Tirumalaraya, thus 
making the appointment a virtue of necessity. Raja Wode- 
yar then ruled for a period of five or six years, nominally 
as viceroy^ but actually as sovereign in his territory, which, 
with the additions he made to it, embraced nearly the 
whole of the present Mysore district and a part of Hassan. 

But before closing his history, a word must be said as 
to his administration. He appears to have been careful to 
take the actual administration of the conquered territories 
into his own hands and to appoint his own officers. He is 
,.also reputed to have celebrated the Dussarah festival on a 
grand scale and made the rule that, in future, the death 
even of the closest relatives of the royal family should not 
interfere, with the festivities. This question had to be dis- 
cussed by experts in his reign on account of the death of 
,his eldest son Narasaraja. The appointment of a Dalavdi 
discontinued ever since the usurpation of Maranayaka, was 
now revived owing, as Raja Wodeyar is made to say, to the 
vast additions to his estates. The first appointment was 
unsatisfactory, as indeed many of them were throughout. 
The iirst Dalavdi under the present dynasty was Raja 
Wodeyar’s nephew, Karikala Mallarajayya of Kalale, of the 
same family as the Dalavdi brothers, who brought about 
the downfall of the ruling dynasty and the rise of Haidar 
Ali. Mallarajayya resigned shortly after his appoint- 
ment and was succeeded by Betad Wodeyar.* This Betad 


• Palace Hietory^ p, 45. 




'Wo^ey^T must have been tlie same as Raja Wo<}eyar’s cousin 
who was superseded b j him. IRfls act of trust on the part 
of the latter flattered the feelings of the former who had 
quietly abdicated the royal position. Previous to the 
appointment of a Dalavdi^ Raja Wodeyar’s army appears to 
have been uniformly led by his brother Betad Ohama* 
raja Wodeyar ; and, therefore, he could not have been 
the new Bajavdi. Raja Wodeyar, by this time, had 
lost all the four of his grown-up sons and his youngest 
brother Ghamaraja. He settled the succession, therefore, 
in consultation with his two surviving younger brothers, 
Betad Ghamaraja and Devaraja, on Ghamaraja Wode- 
yar, his grandson by Narasaraja. He is said by some 
authorities to have left to the infant Immadiraja the jdglr 
of West Dannayakanakote,* but Immadiraja is generally 
regarded a posthumous son. The sons of Betad Ghamaraja 
and Devaraja received the jdglrs, Rangasamudra and 
Nullur Vijayapura and Arikere and Yelanddrumangala 
respectively .t Having made these settlements he retired with 
his brothers to Melkote where he died in 1617. 

ISja Wodeyar accordingly was succeeded by his grand- 
son, Ghamaraja Wodeyar, who ruled from 1617 to 1637. 
It has been mentioned that, under Raja Wodeyar, the 
office of Da]avdi was revived to meet the exigencies of 
increased territory and administration. This office combined 
in itself the offices of Prime Minister and Gommander-in- 
Chief. At the accession of Ghamaraja Wodeyar Betad 


• Chihka VivarUja VamKhfafi^ p. 57, et seq* 

t Wilks' Hi ft or VoL i, p. 39* Palact History^ p. 49, makss Rkjs 
WofSyir prophesy the birth of a male child to his pregnant wife. 
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Wodeyar held this important office and exercised his 
authority not so much Dalavai; buk as guardian to 

the young Raja. , The Raja and the Dalaiai very soon fell 
out on a small matter, the one having been as tenacious of 
his authority as the other of his dignity. Beta^ Wodeyar, 
it would appear, dismissed a few servants near the person of 
the R^ja who were found to be abusing the trust. ' This 
was resented and consequently an attempt was made by 
Betad. Wodeyar’s son, to poison the Raja. Betad Wodeyar 
fled for his life which was granted him at the cost of his 
eyes. The office of Dalavdi always appears to have been 
onfortunstte in Mysore, for the officers were ready to 
misbehave, whenever the ruler was not strong enough to 
keep them under control. There were four Dalavdis in 
this reign, the last of whom was Vikramaraya, the natural 
sbrtK of Betad Chamaraja, brother of Raja Wodeyar. 
Chamaraja Wodeyar entrusted the whole administration to 
the Dalavdis in order to have time enough to discharge his 
domestic duties.* So long as the Dalavdis were men un- 
connected with the ruling family, they valued their posi- 
tion too much to intrigue, as was the case with the second 
and the third Dalavdis of this reign.t These Dalavdis^ 
however, made a number of conquests and annexations and 
exteq^ed "Ohamaraja*s inheritance in all directions. It is 
durinrg^ this veign that the viceroyalty of Jagadeva Rayal 
waQ;#ednced to nothing by the capture of Channapatna and 
Nagamangala, and by the siege of Hoskote.^ It is evident 

> * [none of the inscriptions Vikramaraya is referred as the natural 
son of Raja Wo4«5y3r. 

t Nftnjknagtifn 9, p. 96, Translation {Epi, Car,) 

t Paiau Hutoryy p. 51, Wilks’ Hutory^ Vol. i, p. 39. 
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that ChSmaraja persevered 4ii carrying on the administ- 
ration according!: to** the Jines lald^xLewn by his grandfather 
by keeping downf the Wodeyars, fiy conciZiating the ryots 
and by ndt increasing the rents.* He is said to have 
collected £ great deal of war material and to have established 
a depot at Srlran^patna.t He is also credited with having 
.written a commentary on the Ramdyana and the Mahdbhd^ 
rata. He died without issue in 1637 and was succeeded by 
his boy uncle, Immadiraja Wodeyar. Dalavdi Vikrama- 
raya lorded it over the new ruler whom he found to be hot 
nominal one that he would have him, and so he had him 
poisoned in the year 1638. 

Who was to be the next ruler ? At the time of Raja 
Wo(Jeyar’s death his brother’s children were provided with 
jdglrs as became their dignity. Though nothing is 
recorded about Devaraja, Betad Ohamaraja is said 
to have been living in retirement at Rangasamudra not 
without exercising a wholesome influence at court. Now 
that Raja Wodeyar’s line failed of male issue, people 
naturally looked up to the children of his next younger 
brother Betad Chamaraja. From the palace genealogical} 
tree, it appears that Betad Chamaraja had only one son 
living at the time and that was Kantbirava .Narasaraja 
Wodeyar. This person cannot have been the meranpminee 
■of Vikramaraya, who was the natural son of Betad ^ama- 
Taja, as Betad Chamaraja was himself living, afid as^ 
Kanthlrava Narasa would have suited ill fbe ambitious 


• Chikka jyivarflja Vams^vali^ p. 60, et seg. 
+ Palace HUtory^ p. 61. 

} Vide Genealogical Table No. 4. 
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schemes of the Dctklavdi. The Palace History (p. 65 ) besides 
makes Eanthlrava Narasa^ijEd^dd^ted son of Raja Wo^eyar, 
and, as such, he was invited and crowned by one of his 
widows. The adoption seems likely enough, as RSja 
Wo(}eyar must have had reasons to fear that the direct line 
would fail. It must also have been the interest of the 
palace party not to have a nominee of Dalavai for the ruler. 
The subsequent insolent behaviour of the DaZavdf wonld 
also support this view. However nominated, Kanthlrava 
Narasa began his rule in A.D. 1638. It is this personage 
that first made grants in his own name,* even his predecessor 
Chamaraja having owned the nominal suzerainty of t)he 
phantom ruler at Qhanagiri. The first inscription in which 
an elaborate genealogy of the Mysore rulers alone is given, 
without reference to the ruler at Penukonda, is dated 
A;D.^1646 and is a grant by Kanthlrava Narasa. 

The reign of Kanthlrava Narasa commences the glorious 
period of the present dynasty, and the three successive 
rulers, himself and his two successors, may be called the 
makers of modern Mysore. The first act of this reign 
is the dismissal from service of Dalavai Vikramarayat, 
and the infliction on him of the condign punishment for 
his treason against the former ruler. The Palace History 
states" that the Dalavai was punished after due inquiry and 
oonfessidni by himself ; but Wilks appears to be right in 
faying: he was despatched by the hand of the assassin.!|: 
For thb Dalavai was not only a natural son of Betad 

■Wi ny , ifc ■ 

* 6riraiigapatna 103, pp. 29-30 {Epu Car.), 
t Pelace History^ p. 67. 
t Wilks’ Hisfry, Vol. i, p. 31. 
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Ohamaraja, * also the first officer .in the State. As 
snob, he mnst, have b^n.tbo * powerful and perhaps too 
popular to be pupished like an ordinary servant. This 
seems to have taught Kabthirava Narasa a good lesson, and 
we see him throughout his reign making vigorous and 
rather successful attempts to curb the power of the 
Dalavdis. so that we see the office changing hands a little 
to© often. This ruler is credited by Wilks with having 
celebrated the Dussarah festival on a grand scale and for 
the first time. Whatever the scale of the celebration, he 
was not the first to celebrate the festival, Raja Wodeyar 
having done it many times during his life.t Kanthirava 
Narasa, finding it inconvenient to have a number of 
different coins in circulation, asserted his sovereignty 
over other Wo^eyars by establishing a mint and coining 
in his own name.} This is the first step at unifying 
the loose conglomerate of the petty chieftaincies he 
inherited, and his coins seem to have had currency in 
other parts of South India as well, He is also given 
credit for having made an elaborate survey of the lands 
under the Wodeyars, and, having found the purse-proud 
ryots too troublesome, he took away all that they had 
over and above what was necessary for their bare 
living and occupation. § This had the desired* e^^ect, 
and not only cowed the refractory Wodeyars and 
other landlords, but enriched Kanthirava Narasa beyond .edl 

* Palace History ^ p. 59; NanjanagU^u 9, dated 1643,<]nako» lUm the 
son of Raja Wo^Syar. 
t Vide ante^ p. 286. 

J Palace Hist or y^ p. 34; Wilks* Hist or y^ Vol. i, p. 32^ 

§ Wilks’ History^ Vol. i, p, 32 ; Palace History^ p. 90. 

15 
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«xpeetation. This act of public plunder waa not questioned 
in those days, as the people fiad nd'^other means of asserting 
their rights than that of taking arms ^agiainst the ruler. 
This latter measure must clearly have bjeen to their own 
ruin, for, in the place of one strong master, hpwevei:. un- 
justifiable his measures, they would have had many more 
plunderers without the advantage of protection which the 
former offered. The next step Kanthirava Narasa took was 
to keep the Dalavah in check. There were in all ten 
in this reign, all of whom, excepting one, held 
the office but for a brief space of time. Under a ^rong 
ruler, the Dalavcds had only to play a subordinate part, 
and, whenever they attempted to make themselves some- 
thing more, they earned their dismissal. This office, the 
first in importance in the State, had always been given to a 
persop intimately connected with the ruler either in blood 
or by association. Whenever the choice fell on relatives, 
the appointment did not prove happy, as they attempted to 
assume all power and to turn the attention of the sovereign 
solely to ’the enjoyment of home life. Whenever the 
appointment fell to the lot of some one outside the circle of 
relations, the choice proved happier, because they had not 
the same influence in the palace as the others had, and so 
could be easily dealt with by the ruler. Kanthirava Narasa 
appears te have made a discovery of this fact, and, there- 
fore'i deviated from the principle of choice inaugurated by 
®aja Woi^eyar whose Dalavdis were near connexions in 
blood. Perhaps Riija Wodeyar could not as yet have 
trusted others outside his family, but Kanthirava was much 
too strong for fear of that kind. So after the fall of 
his half-brother, Dajami Yikramaraya, he appointed 
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Thimmappa Nayaka and others in snccession, who were, 
if at all connected, very distant relatives. Thus we see that 
Eanthlrava Narasa always kept all real power in his own 
hands, and so did his two successors. Hence the vigour of 
the administration during the three reigns. 

This ruler seems besides to have paid much attention 
to public works. He rebuilt the forts of Srirangapatna and 
Mysore when they got damaged during the siege by Rana- 
dhoola Khan. The details given of these forts are not of 
much importance. With the money he obtained, as above 
mentiohed, be provided the forts with all that was needful 
to protect them from assault, and appears to have mounted 
a large number of guns over the ramparts. He is said 
to have constructed several tanks, and also the canal which 
runs over the bridge on the southern arm of the .Kaveri 
bringing fresh water into the fort. He also made rich 
endowments to the temples in the province, particularly to 
those of Sriranganatha and of god Narasimha at Sriranga- 
patna. He seems to have commanded armies in person, 
rather than trust them into the hands of the Dalavdis, He 
is known to have been very remarkable for his strength 
and courage, and his first exploit was the defeat of a 
remarkable prize-fighter in Trichinopoly. Having gone 
there incognito, he returned, after killing the man, without 
waiting to receive the prize. This gave rise to one \ov 
two unsuccessful conspiracies against his life which may 
be passsd over here. But the most important - military 
act of the reign was the siege of Srirangapatna against 
Ranadhoola Khan, the general of Bijapur.?^ The siege 
was brought about as follows : Kanthirava Narasa incited 
* Wilks’ Hutory, Vol i, p. 31. ' 
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Elenge Hanuma of Basavi^^^atna ^nd other Wodeyars of 
Ikkeri against their liege lord, VIrabhadra Nayaka. The 
disturbance was promptly quelled by the Ikkeri Nayaka. 
Kenge Hanuma went to Bijapur to solicit the aid of the 
Padusha there.* At this time, there was also another 
fugitive Wodeyar, Channama of Nagamangala, lately con- 
quered by Chamaraja Wodeyar. The Padusha sent his 
most reputed general, Ratiadhoola Khan at the head of an 
army of forty thousand men to reinstate Kenge Hanuma 
and to take Srlrangapatna if possible. The general having 
easily succeeded in doing the first, was very near accom- 
plishing the second as well. Having taken possession of 
Ikkeri, Sira, and Bangalore on his way, he laid siege to 
Mysore and Srlrangapatna simultaneously. Besiegers and 
defenders seem to have fought well, but the loss of the 
former must have been immense, considering that, even 
after having effected a breach, they were not able to effect 
an entry into the fort of Srlrangapatna. They were not 
more successful in Mysore either ; and the double victory 
is ascribed to divine intervention on behalf of the defenders, 
thus indicating that the Mysoreans were hopeless of victory 
in spite of their stubborn defence. Despite this failure to 
take the forts, Kanthlrava Narasa found it impossible, either 
to stand another siege or to fight his enemy in the open 
field. So, through the mediation of Eenge Hanuma, a 
peace was concluded which left to the Mysoreans all the 
countryf south of the Kaveri, that on the north of the river 

• Chikka LflvarUjn VamsUvali^ pp. 67-8, et feg. 

Chikka DlvarUja Vijayam^ 2nd Canto. 

+ Chikka Dh)arUja VamsSvalif pp. 67-8, it itq^ 

Chikka DhtarUja Vijayam^ 2nd Cantcv 
Palaci Hiitcry^ p. 76. 
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being made over to Bijapor. Bnt the administration of the 
Bijapur portion was still left in the hands of Eanthlrava 
Narasa himself, on the condition of paying over to Bijapur 
all the surplus revenue after meeting the cost of administ- 
ration. This took place in the year of his accession 
1638-9. Though Kanthlrava Narasa agreed to this treaty 
in his helplessness, he does not seem to have thought 
seriously of fulfilling his promise. Ranadhoola Khan, on 
the other hand, leaving Kenge Hanuma as the Bijapur 
agent, returned to Bijapur, his headquarters. VIrabhadra 
Nayaka of Ikkeri availed himself of this opportunity to 
avenge his wrongs on Ranadhoola Khan, and sent an 
embassy to Bijapur to expose to the Padusha the hollow- 
ness of the agreement, and the unreliable character of the 
agent. Ranadhoola Khan was suspected, apd a royal 
commission was sent to inquire into the affairs of Kenge 
Hanuma, of which Nagamangla Channaiya was a member. 
Kenge Hanuma faltered and Kanthlrava Narasa grew 
defiant. To add * to this, Channaiya was murdered by 
Kenge Hanuma, as he was the only member of the com- 
mission conversant with the details of the administration.* 
Ranadhoola Khan was, in consequence, superseded by 
Khan4-Khanan, This general and his successor, Mustafa 
Khan, were sent in succession to take possession of 
Srirangapatna, the fort of which had been completely 
rebuilt since the first invasion ; but they fared no better 
than their predecessor. A plundering raid undertaken by 
Hemaji Pundit of Bijapur and * Abdullah Khan, a general- 
effected nothing of importance except the temporary occu- 
pation of Turuvekere. Having thus far been on the 


• Palace Hietoryt pp. 77 and 79. 



defensive, Kanthirava Narasa conld now take the offensive* 
In his agrgressive march eastward, he defeated the ]3ijapar 
forces and took possession of its late conquests. ]ECavmg 
defeated the Vanangdmu^i Mudaliar of Kongo, he took 
Samballi, Bomballi, and Satyamangala, having previously 
worsted the Madura Nayaka, his liege lord. On the 
west, he defeated Nanjaraja Wodeyar of Coorg, and 
after hunting him from place to place, took possession of 
Periapatam, his capital, and six other districts {ghadis).* 
In the north, he extended his conquests to the frontiers of 
Ikkeri, Chitaldroog and Sira. After such an eventful reign 
he died in 1659 leaving no male issue to succeed him. 

The descendants of Muppin Devaraja, the third bro- 
ther of Raja Wodeyar, came in for their share of rule now. 
This Devaraja had four children, one of whom succeeded 
Kanthirava Narasa. But, as to which of these four sona 
succeeded, there is considerable difference of opinion among 
the authorities. The Palace History (p. 91) makes the 
successor the third son. Wilks t the fourth, and Tirumala 
Aiyangar, a contemporary, the first. In all the inscriptions 
of this ruler’s and his successor’s time, the latter is recorded 
as the nephew of the former. Tirumala Aiyangar himself 
makes Dodda Devaraja succeed nominally only, while Kempa 
Devaiya, his third brother, was carrying on the administra- 
tion in fact The truth appears to be, that Kempa 

* Chikka DivarUja Vamsavalh pp. 68, et seq,\ Wilk«* History 
Vol. i, pp. 33-5; Palaco History^ pp. 67 and 69. 

t Wilks* History, Vol. i, pp. 36-6. 

t Chikka HlvarUja Vam5Uva\i, p. 18, ot seq,, and Chikka DkvarUja 
Vijayam, Canto iv, Stanza 170, tt seq, Srirangapatna 14, 64 and others. 
Vide Genealogical Table No. iii. 
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D§vaiyar the third son, was the successor ruling for a short 
"time in the name of his eldest brother who must have been 
bid, and then in his own name, on condition that the said 
brother’s son should succeed him. Wilks and the Palace 
History alike seem to have gone wrong in certain parti- 
culars about this ruler, and the mistake is accounted for by 
all the four brothers bearing the same name, Devaraja, with 
a qualifying epithet. Besides the fact that Chikka Devaraja 
and his father were in prison at Tirukanambi is not borne 
out by any other authority. It is, however, mentioned that 
Chikka Devaraja was sent away as a youth with his two 
wives to Qundlu, remote from Court, to keep him from 
profligate ways into which he was falling.* His father, on 
the other hand, lived with his younger brother at Sriranga- 
patna and then retired to a village where he died soon after. 
Besides, Chikka Devaraja is recorded to have offered his 
services against the confederacy of rulers besieging Erode, 
and was well nigh entrusted with the command of the 
army. Besides this, Chikka Devaraja was a mere youth, 
being only twelve years old, when his uncle, a grown-up 
man, succeeded to the throne.t Thus, then, Kanthlrava 
Narasa was succeeded by his cousin Eempa Devaiya, who 
became Dodda Devaraja Wodeyar of Mysore. At the acces- 
sion of this ruler to full sovereignty, he was the legal suc- 
cessor, his next cider brother having died. Chikka Deva- 
raja, then a youth, was recognised heir-apparent and each 
of them, the ruler and the heir, was guardian to his younger 
brother. 


• Chikka DlvarUja f'i/ayam, Canto v. 
t Palace History^ p. 100. 
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The two remark;able events of this reign were, the in- 
vasion of the country by Ghokkaliiiga NSyaka of Madura, 
and the siege of Srirangapatna by Sivappa Nayaka of 
Ikkeri, who had but lately overthrown his master and 
established himself in his place. In both these events 
Sriranga Rayali the fugitive ruler of Vijayanagar, was put 
forth as the leader. Cliokkalihga Nayaka, having made 
himself independent ruler of Madura, wanted to make the 
most of the imperial fugitive then with him, and advanced 
in the latter’s name to Erode, on the south-east frontier of 
Mysore, assisted by Anantoji of Tanjore, Vedoji of Bijapur, 
Golkon(Ja, Gingee, and Ayyappa Nayaka of the Kajahasti 
family. Perplexed by the magnitude of the invading 
army, Dodda Devaraja wished to try diplomacy, when 
Chikka Devaraja offered his services to lead the 
Mysore forces to victory over the disunited mass of the 
invading army. Chokkalinga Nayaka, however, on the 
advice of his ambassador at Srirangapatna retired to 
Trichinopoly, leaving his allies to take care of themselves. 
It was, perhaps, true, as Chikka Devaraja is made to say, 
that the allied army, though large in number, was wanting 
in discipline ; but one cannot but suspect that the 
ambassador was bribed into effectually detaching his 
master from the coalition, Chokkalinga Nayaka apart, 
the others were easily defeated by the Dalavdis, the 
superior generalship of Chikka Devaraja having been 
found unnecessary. Ayyappa Nayaka was slain, and 
among those defeated was the Brahman Nayaka of Ginjee.* 
The Mysore general took the elephant Kula§ekhara and 
its mate as spoils of war, and made the permanent conquests 
^Srirangapatna 14, p. 10, Translation i£pu Car.), 
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of Omalar, Erode and Darapuram. ^ Thus ended the 
formidable coalition in the name of the last scion of the 
Vijayanagar family, who now betook himself to Bednore. 

Sivappa Nayaka, immediately after his accession to 
power, sent an embassy to Mysore professing friendship 
to the ruler. This seems to have been refused acceptance 
as beneath the ruler's dignity, coming as it did from a 
usurper. This gave offence, and Sivappa Nay aka prepared 
to lay siege to Srirangapatna, Sriranga Hayal was now 
with Sivappa Nayaka, who extended his frontiers in the 
name of the fugitive. This invasion was successfully 
repelled, the Bednore Nayaka having been compelled to 
eede the fortresses of Hassan and Sakkarepatna. ‘ Nothing 
more was heard of Sriranga Rayal, and tiius came to an 
end the once glorious dynasty of Vijayanagar. 

Do(Jda Devaraja never appears to have led an army 
in person. He was generally peacefully inclined. He 
devoted a great deal of attention to works of charity. He is 
eaid to have established a number of agraharas (villages 
for Brahmans) and built way-side choultries, at short inter- 
vals of distance throughout his dominions. He constructed 
several tanks, one of those at Mysore among them. His 
devotion to the goddess Ghamun4i led to the construction 
of the steps up the hill, and to the Basavanandi: (a gigantic 
bull in stone) half-way ijp.* 

His principal items of expenditure of the money gained 
in wars are naively said by the historiant to have been 

• Palace History^ p. 93, et seq, 

Wilks' Histery, Vol. i, pp. 36-6. 
t Ckikka DhfarUja Vijayam^ end of Canto v. 
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three ; providing (1) ornaments to his queens ; (2) endow- 
ments to liis Brahman friends ; and (3) rewards to servants 
for meritorious services. 

After a reign of thirteen years, he died in 1672 in a pro- 
gress through his dominions at Chikkanaikanahalli. He 
was succeeded by his nephew, Chikka Devaraja W 9 deyar. 
as had been previously agreed upon. The reigns of 
Dodda Devaraja and his successor are coeval with that of 
Aurangzeb in Hindustan, and when it is borne in mind that 
Ohikka Deva’s reign coincided in time with the rise of 
Sivaji and the difficulties of the Moghul emperor in the 
south, it will not be difficult to understand how this ruler 
consolidated his State in comparative peace. The Mussalman 
power of Bijapur was the most aggressive and troublesome 
neighbour of Mysore. Bijapur expeditions into Mysore have 
been for one reason or other frequent, and this power very 
often interfered in the affairs of the Wodeyars. But now, 
this and the other Mussalman powers of South 
India had to turn their attention, and to devote it 
all against the advance of Moghul arms in the south, 
and the rise of a more dangerous enemy from amongst 
their own servants, the Mahrattas.* Even the line 
of conquests of Shaji and his son Sivaji went round the 
Mysore territory and did not go past Bangalore, thus leaving 
Mysore at the angle between their northern and southern 
possessions. At this time it was that Chikka Devaraja 
came to the throne of Srirangapatna, and worked un- 
ostentatiously and cleverly at the unification of the petty 
States which he had inherited. 

•Wilki' History, VoL i, p. 56. 




During the first twenty years of his reign; he gradually 
consolidated the conquests of his predecessors and, after 
reconquering those places which had been taken back, he 
extended his conquests principally in two directions. To 
the south-east he extended his conquests as far as Trichino- 
poly, while to the north-west he pushed his frontiers far 
into the territories of his neighbours. Thus he added a 
large part of Tumkur and Kadur districts and a portion of 
Chitaldroog to his own dominions. The powerful gau(} of 
Magadi was gradually giving way before the onsets of more 
powerful neighbours, and by the acquisition of Bangalore in 
16(i7-8, by purchase from Ekoji, the half brother of Sivaju 
Chikka Devaraja Wodeyar reduced him to an insignificant 
position, till later on he was completely overthrown during 
Dod(Ja Krishnaraja Wodeyar’s reign. His conquests before 
1679 are detailed as follows * : ‘In the east, having con- 
quered the Pandya king Chokka in battle, he captured 
Tripura (Trichinopoly) and the wealthy Anandhapuri. In 
the west he subdued the Keladi kings, who came against 
him with the Yavanas, and gained Sakalespura and Arakal- 
gfidu. In the north, having conquered Ranadhoola Khan, 
he took Ketasamudra together with Kanhikere, Handalageri, 
Gulur, Tumkur and Honnavalli. Victorious in battle over 
Mushtika who came with Morasas and Kiratas, he seized 
Jatakanadurga and changed its name to Chikka Devaraya 
Durga.T The Varaha at Srimushna, which had been broken 
in the Tavana invasion, he brought to Srirangapatna out of 
devotion to Vishnu. He took Maddagiri, Midagesi, Bijja- 
vara and Chennarayadurga, having conquered Timmappa 

• Srirangapatna 157, p. 35, Translation {Epi. Car,) 

t Vide map at the commencement of Wilks’ History^ Vol. i. 
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Qan(}a and Ramappa Qauda/ By 1686 * Vishnu, incarnate 
as Chikkadeva, did subdne in Panchavati, Dadoji, Jaitaji 
and others in the form of Mahrattas. Sambhu lost his 
valour, Kutnb Shah failed in his purpose. Ikkeri Baeava was 
disgraced, Ekoji was deserted by all when the mighty 
Chikka Devaraja, having cut off all the limbs and slit the 
noses of Jaitaji and Jesvata, set forth for war.’ Chikka 
Devaraja, however, is more remembered for the administ- 
rative reforms he introduced into the government of his 
State. His first minister was the Jain Visha Lakshana 
Pandit of Yelandur, who exercised great influence over the 
Raja. He was his companion, or his tutor, when, as a 
prince, he was sent to Gundlu near Tirukanambi in order to 
keep the Raja from evil ways. When the prince succeeded 
hid uncle, he appointed the Pundit to be his chief minister 
and, under his guidance, he began to reform every depart- 
ment of the administration. It has been already mentioned 
that, in Kanthirava’s reign, there was a great variety in the 
currency of the realm, and that this was put an end to by 
the introduction of the Kanthirava coins as the sole currency. 
There was also a great' deal of variety in the details of all 
the departments of the administration. This was all done 
away with, and uniformity was introduced by Chikka Deva- 
raja. The first reform was a revision of taxes which cost 
the life of the Jain Pundit, the responsible author of 
the revision. This affront to the dignity of the ruler 
was more than avenged by a wholesale massacre of the 
fanatical Jungam priests, who were suspected of being the 
authors, or the instigators of the murder. 


* ^nrangapatna 14, p. 11, Translation (Epi* Car,), 
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From time immemorial the rent of land remained 
fixed, and whatever extra revenne was needed was raised 
by means of taxes. In the reign of Raja Wo^Leyar, the only 
sources of revenue, as mentioned above, were rents of land, 
plunder from enemies, and tribute from other Wodeyars. 
Kanthlrava Narasa is said to have taken an extraordinary 
contribution of almost all the movables under some pretext 
or other. Thus we see that, though extraordinary contri- 
butions were demanded, there was nothing like a regular 
system of taxation. In the absence of any precedent for 
enhancing the rent of land, Chikka Devaraja Wodeyar 
deemed it necessary to legalize and systematize the extra 
demands by instituting a number of taxes. These taxes 
were none of them the creation of Chikkadeva, but old 
ones which had fallen out of use during the disturbed times 
that intervened. In one of the inscriptions, dated A.D. 1290 
we find incidentally a list of taxes collected under 
Perumala Dandanayaka, the prime minister of Narasimha- 
deva of the Hoysala dynasty. On a comparison of this list 
with those given in Wilks’ History of Mysore and in the 
Palace Historyy it will be found that there is a close 
agreement, thus showing that they were only old taxes 
revived. 

. When all this was done, Chikka Devaraja Wodeyar 
turned his attention to the administrative divisions of his 
territory, and divided the whole State, as it then existed, 
irito eighty-four ghadis (divisions) each under a suhahddr 
(amildar). Some such division appears to have already 
existed. Chikka Devaraja equalized their extent. The 
central administration was divided into eighteen depart- 
ments on the model of the Moghul administration. This 
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must have been the result of the embassy to the imperial 
Court during the closing years of the century, when the 
Great Moghul, in his difficulties, condescended to receive 
* a Vakil from the Zemindar of Mysore/ This arrangement 
still survives in the public offices, which are popularly 
known as the ‘ Eighteen Cutcheries.’ Chikka Devaraja 
Wodeyar kept down the Wodeyars with an iron hand, and 
reduced them to complete dependence on the centfal 
authority. This was done by means of one of his 
departments, which combined the postal and the spy 
system, and which informed him of all that took place even 
at great distances from Court.* He is said to have 
introduced a kind of militia police system, each hohli^ or 
sub-division of a gliadii^ maintaining a certain number of 
men in its service, who were to be policemen in oi^dinary 
times and soldiers in times of war.t In one word, then, 
Chikkadeva introduced order and system where confusion 
had reigned. One other matter should be mentioned here. 
Having introduced uniformity in measures, weights, etc., 
he next introduced the system of paying his officials half 
their salary in money and the other half in kind. The 
convenience of this arrangement iu those days was beyond 
a doubt. After all those reforms, the total revenue derived 
by Chikka Devaraja Wodeyar from his territories is said to 
have been seven hundred and twenty thousand pagpdas. 
The method of the collection of this amount was somewhsd^ 
peculiar. It was arranged to bring in two thousand pagodas 
every day to the royal treasury at Srirangapatna, and 
unless this daily instalment came in Chikka Devaraja 

• Wilks* History, Vol. i, p. 31. 

t Pal act History, pp. 134-7. 
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refused to take breakfast. Thus he ensured the collection 
of the revenue; but how this daily amount was raised and 
what was the actual amount paid by the ryots, it is not 
possible now to determine. This revenue, at three rupees 
a pagoda, would amount to twenty-one lakhs and sixty 
thousand rupees, the present revenue of the State (in 1898) 
being one crore and seventy lakhs approximately.* There 
are w.not data enough available to institute any real 
comparison between the revenues of the State now and 
those of two centuries ago. 

Ghikka Devaraja divided the whole class of Wodeyars 
into two sections of thirteen and eighteen families. The 
first of these sections included the royal family itself, which 
was known to have preserved its blood free from any ad- 
mixture.^ This class was prohibited from giving away their 
girls to members of the other class, though permitted to 
take the girls of the latter for junior wives. The second 
section was charged with having contracted marriage 
alliances with people of lower classes, and thus they were 
treated as being inferior to the other.t This classification 
was really due to the fact that the second class of Wode- 
yars comprised the recently conquered Wodeyars. Their 
poverty and caste distinctions may also have called for this 
classification. Nowadays, however, no such distinction is 
kept up, and all classes of ara§u8 are regarded as one. 

During the reign of Ghikka Devaraja, the Dalavais 
do not seem to have made themselves prominent. He was 

Palace History^ pp. 124-5. 

Wilks’ HUtory^ Vol. i, p. 63. 
i* Palace History^ p. 127. 
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guided by the counsels of a few friends, who were uncon- 
nected with the royal family, although they held high 
offices. These ministers sometimes advised conjointly but 
very often singly. The chief of these, after the murder of 
the Jain Pundit Visha Lakshana of Yelandur, was Tirumala 
Aiyangar, the companion of the Raja from his boyhood. 
He is the author of the Kannada works already referred 
to but he unfortunately breaks ofP his narrative whexL he 
comes to the reign of Chikka Be vara j a, thus leaving his 
works incomplete. 

Chikka Devaraja Wodoyar, in his later days, was a 
staunch follower of the principles of Ramanuja. The 
Vijayanagar viceroys of Srlrangapatna jwere all of them 
Vaishnavas, and Raja Wodeyar seems to have been of the 
same creed, either out of policy or of faith, but ff cannot, 
also, be said that all his successors were consistently such. 
Chamaraja and Dodda Devaraja do not appear to have been 
very zealous about the sect. Kanthlrava Narasa devoted 
himself heart and soul to Vishnu, Chikka Devaraja^ pro- 
bably through the influence of Tirumala Aiyangar, became 
a Vaishnava, perhaps after adopting the principles of his 
first minister the Jain Pundit* for some time. In his zeal 
for the Vaishnavas, he is said to have commanded all the 
Wo<Jeyars to become Vaishnavas too. This order - was 
withdrawn on the strong representation of a nun^ber of 
Wodeyarst. His devotion to Vishnu led to the eonfbuc- 
tion of a temple at Mysore, dedicated to the god Sveta 
Vardha (white bear) of Srimushnam. The idol seems to 

• Wilks' History, Vol. i, p. 124. 

+ Palace ffittory, p. 132. 
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have been roughly handled by the Mahammadans in one of 
their incursions into the far south, and was in consequence 
brought by Ohikka Deva to Mysore,* 

Thus having consolidated his dominions and introduced 
a settled form of administration, he bequeathed his kingdom 
to his dumb son, Kanthirava Narasa in 1704, just three 
years before the death of the great Moghul Aurangzeb. 
From the death of Chikka Devaraja dates the decline of 
prosperity of the Wodeyars, just as that of his imperial 
contemporary marks the turning point in the history of the 
Moghuls. 

The succession of a dumb ruler, impossible under a less 
settled government, was brought about to suit the father’s 
wish bp his friend Tirumala Aiyangar under the pretence 
of a supernatural intervention.t The ruler could not have 
done anything, and thus in this reign alone, the reins of 
government slipped perceptibly out of the hands of the 
sovereign into the hands of Dalavdys. These latter officers 
gradually usurped the real power in the State. The Da\a^ 
vdy^ oi this reign are Kanthia and his son Nanjaraja ; his 
son Basavaraja and his son Nanjaraja. The last was 
succeeded by^ the Kalale Veerajiah, the son of Do^^araja, and 
the father of the brothers Dalavdy Devaraja and Nanja- 
raja of the later reigns. Under the first Dalavdy and his 
sox^hnd grandson, the Mysore people conquered the two 
Baflapurs, Midigesi, and Sira. It is also during this reign 
that the Nawab of Arcot makes his appearance in Mysore, 

* Vide aate p. 300 (quotation), 
t Palace ffietery, pp. 146-6. 

16 
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levying the ‘contribution war’.* Thus having reigned 
rather than ruled, for nine years he passed away, leaving 
the succession to Dodda Erishnaraja Wodeyar, who was 
more remarkable for reckless charity than for any administ- 
rative qualities. 

This Erishnaraja Wodeyar is, in contradistinction to 
one of his successors of the same name, known as Do^da 
Erishnaraja. He is celebrated in some of the inscriptions' 
of his times for large and numerous gifts to Sri Vaishnava 
Brahmans in particular. This reign is remarkable for 
giving the best of opportunities to the Dalavay brothers 
for their ascent to power. They eventully became the 
king-makers of the state. It is, however, worth noting here 
that "the time itself was rich in producing usurpers and 
king-makers. This is seen in Delhi, Poona and Mysofe. The 
last Dalavay of Eanthlrava Narasa was Veerajiah of Ealale. 
The elder of the two sons of this Dalavay was Devaraj a 
who, in his turn, became Dalavay and retained the office 
almost till the usurpation of Haidar Ali. This Dayxvdy^ 
whose sister was one of the wives of the Raja, soon contrived 
to fill up important offices with his own people, and, by 
pampering the king with all conceivable luxuries, managed 
to concentrate all royal power in the State in his own hands. 
The rise of this person to prominence ultimately brought 
about the downfall of the dynasty, though for tha time 
being it made the administration sonewhat vigorous. ^4 
most important events of this reign, other ihm. the 
above, are two invasions of the kingdom ending in the siege 
of Srirangapatna and the final overthrow of the Gau^ of 


Wilks* History, Vol. i, p. 140. 
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Magadi. The first of these two inTasions was undertake^ 
by a confederacy of newly created Nawabs. The Mysore 
territory was surrounded by the dominions of Nawab 
Saadatullah of the Earnatic Payinghat and Ameen Ehan of 
the Earnatic l^laghat. Besides these, there were the 
Nawabs of Eadapa, Eurnool, and Savandi. There was also 
a Mahratta neighbour Siddoji Ghorepara of Gooti. Si^ranga- 
patna was laid siege to by all these six together, and 
Erishnaraja bought them all off by the payment of 
seventy-two lakhs of rupees to be equally divided among 
them, and twenty-eight lakhs in addition given to the 
negotiator of the peace,* Saadatullah Ehan, though the 
Palace Hietory claims a victory to Mysore in this case as 
in the next. But the elaborate copper-plate grants which 
dwell at great length on the other virtues of Erishna- 
raja make no mention of any such victory, and a victory 
is the last thing to be silently passed over by the pane- 
gyrist.t Besides this, the victories of the other sovereigns 
are carefully mentioned in the same grants, one of which 
makes mention of the victories of Dalavay Devaraja.^ 
The author of one of the grants referred to is Tirumala 
Aiyangar, who must, at least, have lived up to 1729, 
whereas the dates of these two invasions, as given by the 
Palace Histoj'y^ are 1725 for the confederate invasion, and 
1727 for the Mahratta invasion. So in both these the 
Mys^reanp must have had the worst of it.§ The second 
expedition was undertaken by Baji Rao at the head of the 

• Wilks* History, Vol. i, pp, 141-2. 

‘ t iSrirangapatna 64 and 100. 

t Tirumakujltt Narasipura 63, pp. 79-80 (Translation). 

§ Siirangapatna 64, p. 24 (Translation JSpi. Car,). 



Mahrattas, and the Peshwa was likewise bought off by 
Krishnaraja. To redeem these failures Dalavdy Deva- 
raja succeeded in taking possession of the impregnable rock 
of Savandroog, the stronghold of the Qaud of Magadi. The 
Gaud himself was taken prisoner and allowed to die in the 
state prison at Srirangapatna.* In spite of this, however, 
the weakness of the Mysore State to defend itself against 
foreigu invaders, was proved beyond a doubt by the two 
invasions mentioned above, and this discovery led to a 
great deal of foreign complications, which facilitated the 
upward coure, first of the Dalavdy brothers and secondly 
of lUaidar Ali. Having reigned for eighteen years Dodda 
Krishnaraja died without an heir in 1731. Dalavdy 
Devaraja, with the consent of the widow of Krishnaraja, 
who, however, was not his sister, placed a certain Chama- 
raja, connected but remotely with the ruling family, on the 
throne. The legitimate line of rulers thus came to an end 
here, and Chamaraja had no more claim to the throne than 
what he derived from the nomination of the widow and the 
Dalavdy. This personage was not long in showing himself 
to be very far from being the docile instrument of the 
Dalavdy that he had agreed to become, when he was nomi- 
nated ruler. He was, therefore, made the victim of an 
intrigue and sent to Kabbaladroog with his family. This 
time the Dalavdy was careful to place; an infant three years 
old on the throne to avoid the recurrence of the difBfnulties. 
This nomination was in perfect keeping with the pifojecta 
of king-makers generally, the real rulers of Mysore now 
being Dalavdy Devaraja and SarvddhikSri Nanjaraja, the 
Dalavdy^s uncle. On the retirement of this latter officer, 
• Wilks* ^uUry, Vol. i., pp. MO-3. 
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the appointment was conferred npon Karachnri Kan}a- 
rajaiya (the brother of the Dalavdy\ who, later on, became 
the father-in-law of the infant rnler Immadi Krishnaraja 
Wo^eyar. The administration was carried on by these 
two brothers with the nominal Pradhdni Venkatapati of 
Canniambadi, with considerable vigour till, owing to the 
advanced age of Devaraja, the brothers exchanged offices. 
This change led to a misunderstanding between the 
brothers, which eventually proved fatal to their power, 
and thus paved the way for the rise of Haidar Ali, who 
became the de facto ruler in A.D. 1761. Thus was brought 
to an end the rule of the Wo(Jeyar8 in Mysore, till it was 
revived under the aagis of the British power after the fall of 
Srirangapatna in A.D. 1799. The power of the Wo^eyars 
thus passed through all the stages of decay that the Moghul 
rule underwent, but it had the good fortune to be revived 
which was denied to the other. 

We have now traced the gradual growth of the small 
principality of Raja Wodeyar until it became a compact 
and powerful State under Ghikka Devaraja. We have also 
made a rapid survey of the decline of fortune of the ruling 
family, until the State passed out of its hands into those of 
a foreigner. 

[Thesis submitted for the M.A. Degree of the 
Madras University in 1S9S, and published in 
the Madras Beview of May 1900 
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I.— WILKS' GENEALOGICAL TABLE. 


Vijaya. (Hadana and KSrugahalli.y 
Chamaraja. (Xrbera) =: Six-fingered.) 
Befad Chamaraja. ,, „ (1507> 

I ^ 

Appan Timmaraja Krishna Bo)e Chamaraja 
Hemanhalli. (Kembala). (Mysore). 


Betad 
Woi^ySr 
(1676 to 1578). 


^aja 
Wo^lSySr 
(1578 to 1617). 


Muppin DSvaraja. Here Chamaraja.. 


Kanthlrava 

Narasa 

a63^ to 1659). 


Docjfa' 2nd 3rd Kempa 
Narasa. Imma^i D5yaiya. ^DSvaiya 

Raja ‘ 

(Posthumous) 

(1637-8). 

Chamaraja 


(1617 to 1637). 


(1659 to 1672>. 
D^vaiya. 


Chikka 
DSvarSja 
(1672 to 1674). 


Kan^hirava Narasaraja (1704 to 1714). 

Do44a Krish^araja (1714 to 1731). 
Two usurpers ChamarSja (1731 to 1734). 
Chikka KrisbnarSja (1734 to 1766). 
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II.— DALAVXY grant No. 63, TIRUMAKUPLU NARASIPURA* 

{Epi-Gamataha,) 

ChSmarSja. 

Timmaraja. Krishfaraja. Befad cLamatSja. 

RSja Wo45y5r. 
Narasaraja. 
ChSmaxSja. 

I 

Imma^iraja. 

Devaraiendra. 

I 

I 

Chikka Devaraja^ 

1 

Kanthirava Narasa. 

I 

Krishfaraja Nripathi. 

Krisbnaraja. 
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m.— SRIRANGAPATAM, NOS. 64 AND 100 OF EPIGRAPHIA 
CARNATAKA. 

{Copper-plate 64 and inscription 100 of Srirangapatam.') 

Y&du. 

Be^ad Chamaraja {Antembaragaf^a), 



TimmarSja. Krishna BhtLpati. Cham a Nripati. 

(Victor over Revati Venkata). 

I 

I I ' . I 

RSjSdhiraja. Befad Chamaraja. DSvarSjSiidra. ChamarSja. 

1 i i ^1 

AjnritambassDo^fs^ Chikka DevarSja. Mari^Sva. 

DSvarSja. DSvar^j^ndra. 



Dl^vamSmbas Chikka Kanthirava Mahipathi. 

DSvSndra. 

Kanthirava Narasa=ChtluvajamSiaba. 

ICrisbfarajas=Dl?vajajniaah and eight others (Hence the names of 
eight tanks at MelukSfe). 
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IV.— PALACE HISTORY. 
Yadu RSja (1399 to 1423). 


Here Betad Chamaraja Wo^Syar (1423 to 1458). ChSmarSja Wo^lSytr. 
Timmaraja Wo^Syar (1458 to 1478). 

Here Chamaraja Wo^eyar (1478 to 1513). 

Be^ad Chamaraja (1513 to 1552). 


Timmaraja (1552 to 1571). Krishnaraja. 


Bole ChamarSja 
(1571 to 1576). 


II II 

Be|ad Baja Muppin Devaraja. ChamarSja. 

ChSmaraja Wo^eyar. I 

(1576 to 1578). (1578 to 1617). | 

. ^ 


RSja Wb^Syar. Kanlhirava 
Narasa 

(1638 to 1659). 


1st. 2nd. 


I>SyarSja 
(1659 to 1672). 


Narasa Befad Nanjaraja. Chama- Imma^i 
RSja. Wo^eyar. raja. Raja 

I (1617 to 1638). 


ChSmarSja 
(1617 to 1637). 


I I 

Chikka Kan^hlrava 
DevarSja Narasa. 
(1672. to 1704). 


Kanthirava Narasa (1704 to 1713). 


Do44a KrishijarSja (1713 to 1731). 

Both of thetfi^dopted f ChSmarSja (1713 to 1734). 
w { Chikka Krishnaraja 

the widow of Do44ft BrishfarSja. I (1734 to 1761). 
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V.— THE GENEALOGICAL TREE ADOPTED IN THIS CHAPTER. 


Yadu (1399 to 1423). 


Here Betad ChamarSja (1423 to 1458). ChSxnaraja. 

Timmaraja Wofej^ar (1458 to 1478). 

Here Chamai^jarasa (1478 to 1513). 

Be^ad ChSmaraja (1513 to 1552). 


TimmarSja (1552 to 1571). Krishnaraja Bole Chamaraja 
I (1571 to 1576). 

Be|ad Wo^eyar | 

(1576 to 1578). t I I 

RajSdhiraja Befad Muppin 

(1578 to 1617). ChSmaraja. DSvaiSja. 


Narasaraja. Be^ad Nanjaraja. Chamaraja. Immaji Raja 
j Wo^Syar (1637-8). 

ChlSImaraj a. Wodey ar 

(1617 to 1678). 


Raja Wo^eyar Kan^birava Narasa 

(died young). (1638 to 1659). 


Do^^a Devaraja. Chikka Devarajcndra. Kempa DSvaiya MaridlSva. 
I (1659 to 1672). 


Chikka DSvaraja (1672 to 1704). Kanthirava Narasa. 
Kan^hlrava Narasa (1704 to 1713). 

Do44a KrishnarSja (1713 to 1731). 


ChSmaxSja Chikka Krishnaraja 

(1731 to 1734). (1734 to 1761). 


Mysore and the Decline of the Vijayanagar 
Empire. 


The Position of the Mysore Territory under Vijaya^ 
nagar . — The present-day State of Mysore is a product of 
the nineteenth century and came into existence as a politi- 
cal entity with the fall of Seringapatam and the treaty that 
immediately followed, concluding the war ; but the whole 
of this block of territory was included in the empire of the 
Hoysalas in their best days and continued to be under 
them to the last days of the existence of that dynasty. 
Hoysala Somesvara’s boundary reached as far south as. 
Trichinopoly and extended northwards to PandharpOr. 
Under his successors the northern frontier remained the 
same and the southern frontier stretched southwards at one 
time to include the whole of the state of Pudukottah and 
even parts of the Ramnad district. This largest southern 
extension was attained while the war against the Muham- 
madan Sultans of Madura was still in progress.* When, as> 
a result of the national war of the Hindus against Muham- 
madan occupation of the south, Vijayanagar came into exis- 
tence, rising phoenix-like from the ashes of the empire of 
Hoysalas, the block of territory under consideration was 
distributed among four governments which took in the 
whole of the block and parts of many other frontier 
territories besides. These were the four viceroyalties with 

*Se« the author*! South India and her Muhammadan Invaders^. 
Ch. Vi. 
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their headquarters at Araga, Hosapattana-Halebl^, Mulbagal 
and Penugonija. Of these four, the first took into it the 
Malerajya, the Malnad districts of Mysore, and Tu}u, the 
coast districts extending southwards from Goa to Mangalore; 
Hosapattana-Halebid constituted the headquarters vice- 
royalty with the capital located in the royal capital of the 
Hoysalas, namely Halebld, but with an important outpost 
in the newly created, though the fast expanding, Hosa- 
pattana, the Vijayanagar of later times. This took in practi- 
cally the whole of the central block of what is now the state 
of Mysore. Mulbagal was the next viceroyalty which seems 
to have included in it a considerable part of the Kolar 
district and the neighbouring territories along the Palar 
river southwards at least as far as Tiruvallam and Yirinchi- 
puram, the headquarters of other older chieftaincies^ 
Penugonda in the east took in the outer margin of the 
Tumkur, and a small portion of the Kolar districts, and 
extended its sphere over perhaps the larger half of the 
so-called Ceded Districts of the present-day. This seems 
to have been the geographical distribution of the territory 
now comprised within the state of Mysore. We do not 
hear in this period of the later important viceroyalty of 
Srlrangapattanam, or of the equally important but some- 
what short-lived viceroyalty of Channapattana. Even the 
state of Ikkeri as such seems not to figure in the earlier 
records of this period. 

Creation of ^rlrangapa^iaiyim Oovemment , — This 
division of territory seems to have continued almost 
unaltered under the first dynasty of Vijayanagar from 
A.D. 1336 to A.D. 1467. The comparatively weak rule of 
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Mallikarjuna, successor of the great Devaraya II, and the 
constant attacks upon the empire by the Bahmani kingdom 
on the one side and by the rising state of Orissa on the 
other, sometimes acting in concert and often without, made 
the position of the empire difficult to maintain. An officer 
of the empire springing of a family which had its patri- 
mony in the Chittoor district of the present-day, round the 
towns of Chandragiri and Narayanavanam, rose into pro- 
minence during these troubled times. He gradually 
extended his authority to take into his sphere the whole 
of the Vijayanagar viceroyalty of Udayagiri, and placed 
himself between the enterprising power of Orissa and the 
more exposed and fertile coast regions of the empire of 
Vijayanagar in the south. As the empire grew weaker and 
weaker he seems gradually to have extended his authority 
so as to bring under his influence the whole of the territories 
dominated by Kanchi and Mujbagal so that in the height 
of his power his territory extended from Nagamangala 
in Mysore, not far from the Kaveri, to the east 
coast. His general Narasa is found active in the south 
and seems to have won for his master victories ovei> 
various chieftains in the immediate vicinity of IVladura, 
so that we may take it that the territory of this rising 
officer of the empire, Saluva Narasinga, extended 
almost from Rajahmundri in the north to Madura 
in the south.* While Narasinga had gradually extended 
his territory and influence in this fashion, the empire 
suffered the calamity of a usurpation by Virupaksa, the 
half-brother of Mallikarjuna ascending the throne by 

* S«e the author's A little known Chapter of Vijayanagar 
History, pp. 31*47. 
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putting aside his two nephews and perhaps even by putting 
Mallikarjuna to death. Yirnpak^a had not the qualities of 
a ruler who would assure quiet possession even of usurped 
territory. His administration seems to have been feeble in 
the extreme, and conducted with such a degree of thought- 
lessness that even the part of the west coast which 
contributed so much to the prosperity of the empire began 
to fall away from it.* Narasinga let matters reach this 
pass apparently and usurped the empire under circumstances 
which would enable him to assume the role of saviour of 
the empire. In the course of his strenuous career which 
raised him from the position of a petty chieftain to the 
empire, he had the loyal support of a number of able 
generals and officers who whole-heartedly co-operated with 
him. Among them, the first rank undoubtedly belongs to 
Narasa Nayaka who rendered yeoman service to the 
usurper, and retained throughout the confidence and esteem 
of his master. It was he who was responsible for the 
extension of Narasinga’s authority as far as Madura and he 
seems to have been equally responsible for a westward 
extension of the same authority which made Narasa’s 
frontiers reach the Kaveri in the state of Mysore. In the 
course of one of his wars he is said to have bridged the 
rapidly flowing Kaveri and, after crossing it, to have taken 
possession of Seringapatam and erected a pillar of victory 
by the great fame of this achievement.t It is this occasion 
that first brings Srirangapattana into notice. Probably 
Sri rangapat tana remained the seat of a government of an 
important character and in ail probability under a family of 

• Ibid,, pp. 12-23. 

t Ibid., pp. 68-69. 
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chieftains who, for some reason or other, were regarded as 
of more than ordinarily high rank. This state of things 
appears to have continued during the reigns of Narasinga 
and his son, and of Narasa himself afterwards. When 
Narasimha II or VIra-Narasimha, the son of Narasa, 
ascended the throne in succession to the father, there seems 
to have been a general revolt of the empire. What exactly 
might have been the provoking cause of this is nowhere 
stated clearly as far as we know at present. It seems to 
have been due, however, to an act of usurpation by this 
Narasimha, as else there is but little reason to explain a 
general revolt.* Narasimha struggled hard and brought 
back practically the whole of the empire under allegiance 
to him except the region round Kanchi and the block of 
territory in southern Mysore under the chieftain of 
Ummattur, by name Gangaraja, a scion apparently of the 
old dynasty of the Gangas. This chieftain is described as 
Penugonda GhahrHvara (ruler of the territory of 
Penugonda), and as possessed of the Chikkardja-patta 
(the title of prince). It was probably Narasa who was 
responsible for raising Gangaraja of Ummattur to the 
actual viceroyalty of Penugonda and to the extraordinary 
title of ‘ prince ’ to a member not belonging to the royal 
family. This title was probably a reward for loyal service 
rendered by this enterprising chieftain in the course of his 
conquests referred to above. This powerful chieftain, 
Gangaraja, remained yet unsubdued when Narasimha died 
after a short reign. 

Krishna succeeded to the throne in 1509 and had to 
reduce this recalcitrant chieftain as the first act of his 
* Ibid., pp. 71-76. ~~ 
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administration. Having opent the first few months after 
his coronation in putting the administration in order for his 
long absence, Krishna started on this expedition towards 
Penugonda. He was able to take possession of Penugonda 
easily and then marched upon Kancbi ; and, subduing the 
petty chieftains on the way, he moved upon the territory of 
Gangaraja and laid siege to the citadel Bivasamudram. The 
siege apparently lasted some time and Krishna had to drain 
off the Kaveri and take the fortress by storm. The capture 
of Bivasamudram put an end to Gangaraja’s resistance and 
leaving behind BSluva Goviuda, the Brahman general, to 
introduce an orderly administration into the conquered 
territory, Krishiia proceeded to Srirangapattanam and 
thence to Ikkeri and furtlier onwards to the territory of 
Bijapur. It is in this campaign of Krishna that both 
J^rirangapattanum and Ikkeri come somewhat prominently 
into notice.* 

Condition under the Empire , — Neither of these two 
places, however, figures prominently in the course of the 
history of the empire. It seems likely that the family of 
the chieftain of Srirangapattanam entered into marriage 
relations with the imperial family as Tirumalamba, the 
chief queen of Krishna, seems to have been of that family. 
The young chief of Srirangapattanam, probably the heir- 
apparent, played a prominent part in the battle of Raichur. 
The Ikkeri Nayaka sometimes figures in the history of the 
later empire. Otherwise, these remained headquarters of 
governments and do not seem to have been of any greater 
importance than this. 

* For authorities see the author's paper Krish^adSvaraya of Vijaya- 
nagar, pp. 5-8. 
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The Battle of Talikota . — The battle of Talikota had 
the important consequence of shifting the centre of the 
empire from Vijayanagar. The change of capital had ita 
own consequences of the utmost importance. The most 
important of these latter was the opening up of the way to 
the southern provinces for the aggressive activities of the 
two southern States of the Bahmani kingdom, Bijapur and 
Golkonda. According to Caesar Frederick, the battle of 
Talikota went against Vijayanagar, chiefly through the 
treachery of two Muhammadan officers who each commanded 
a force of 70,000 to 80,000 in the army of Vijayanagar. 
According to the same authority, the town was given up to 
loot for six months but was not otherwise destroyed to the 
extent to make it the ruins that they have since become. 
Tirumala, younger brother of Ramaraja, returned to the 
place, and Caesar Frederick has a tale to tell of how he 
cheated the horse traders of the value of the horses sold to 
him, particularly those taken from the Vijayanagar armies 
in the battle. Caesar Frederick himself lived about seven 
months in Vijayanagar, though unwillingly, on business. 
It was two years after the battle that Tirumala changed the 
capital to Penugonda. He is said to have carried 1150 ele- 
phant-loads of treasure from Vijayanagar which would 
indicate that even the sack of Vijayanagar by the Muham- 
madans was not as complete as one would take it from the 
city having been subjected to a six-months’ looting. There 
were also disturbances in the kingdom owing to the recent 
death of Sadasiva, who according to the same authority was 
murdered by Tirumala’s son. The disturbance caused by 
this perfidious act made the working of the diamond mines 
impossible and perhaps also contributed indirectly to the 

17 
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choice of Peniigon«.la for the capital. Thus, it appears clear 
that the transfer of capital from Vijayanagar to Penugonda 
was a move which did not result immediately from the* 
battle of Talikota but had other important causes to 
necessitate the change. The capital once changed from the 
^rst line of defence laid open the Krishna frontier and 
naturally proved an inducement to the southward march of 
the forces of I3ijapur and (lolkonda either in concert or each 
one for itself. In the reign of Tirumala, therefore, he had 
to struggle against internal troubles and dissensions caused 
by the murder of the legitimate ruler Sadafiiva. He had 
also to be perpetually active against the aggressions of his 
northern neighbours of Bijapur and Golkonda. It was as a 
result of this condition of affairs that, at his death, a 
division of the empire was brought about which seems to 
have implied nothing more than a division of the spheres of 
activity among his three sons. The eldest surviving one 
Sriranga succeeded to the empire with his capital at Penu- 
gonda. His special sphere must have been the keeping of 
internal disorders under control and the external aggressions 
from the Muhammadans in check. Ho succeeded on the 
whole in maintaining his position although he had to stand 
several seigcs at Penugonda by the Golkonda forces, and on 
one occasion in A.D. 1579 fell a prisoner into the hands of 
Ibrahim Kutub Shah of Golkonda through the treachery of 
Hande Malakappa Nayudu, the chief of Anantapur. He 
obtained release probably as the result of a treaty and 
continued to rule for another six or seven years till about 
A.D. 1585-8(5. His next younger brother Rama was created 
^ ruler over the territory above the ghats and was located 
in Seriiigapatam as his viceregal capital. It is from this 
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time onwards that Srirangapattanam assumes an important 
role, and it is from this viceroyalty as we shall see presently 
that the present State of Mysore arose. The third brother 
Venkata was given the government of the whole of the 
Tamil country with his headquarters at Ohandragiri. These 
viceroyalties involved the exercise of the imperial authority 
over various provinces, each of which had its own separate 
governor so that this division may be regarded more or less 
as a division of the imperial authority rather than that 
of any distribution of territory. The division shows clearly 
that the empire of Vijayanagar fell back upon its second 
line of defence and is a clear indication that the move was 
of the character of a retreat,— may be, a retreat in good 
order, — for the time being. Sriranga died, and his next 
brother Rama apparently died before him, and the imperial 
authority again united in Venkata, the last brother, in or 
about the year A.D. 158i)-86. 

The change of rulers was taken advantage of apparent- 
ly by the rulers of Golkonda who laid siege again to 
Penugonda. This time Penugonda was saved by the active 
exertions of Rana Pedda Jagadevarayal as he is called. He 
was given, as a reward for this service to the empire, a new 
government created obviously on the occasion, with its 
headquarters at Ohannapattana. 

It was about 1580 or soon after that the Nayak of 
Madura Muttuvira-ppa, the Governor of the remotest 
viceroyalty of the empire with headquarters in Madura, 
made the first move towards setting himself up, indepen- 
dently of the empire. Venkatapati whose sphere of duty it 
was to control this distant governorship seems to have sent 



out an expedition to co-operate with the armies of the 

Nayak of Tan j ore, Achyuta. The two forces co-operated 

and won a victory against the Pandya forces at Vallam. 

Later in the century or early in the beginning of the next, 

there was another rebellion set up by the Nayak of Madura 

and this time Venkatapati sent out an expedition under the 

command of his nephew Tirumala, the elder of the two sons 
/ 

of Rama, viceroy of Srirangapattanam, who apparently pre- 
deceased his elder brother Sriranga who died in 1585-86. 
His two sons Rama and Sriranga, being young, lived with 
their uncle at Penugonda, while the administration of the 
viceroyalty of their father was carried on by a deputy 
whose name is given in Mysore inscriptions and records as 
Reinati or Revati Venkata. Tirumala instead of carrying 
out loyally the orders of his uncle seems to have tried to 
make common cause with the enemy. When in consequence 
of this attempted defection, he was superseded in command, 
he retired to his father’s viceroyalty and ruled apparently 
as viceroy of Srirangapattanam in secret defiance of 
his uncle, if not in open hostility. Venkata’s attention was 
all taken up with troubles nearer home to pay any 
serious attention to this sulking nephew, and he had to let 
him go on so long as he did not make any open movement 
of hostility. About the year A.D. 1610 Golkonda appeared 
to have made a persistent effort to conquer the territories 
round Penugonda and take possession of the capital itself. 
The Nayak of Giiijee seems to have also made an effort to 
turn traitor. Venkata had to throw the latter into prison 
and keep him there in Penugonda. In the course of the 
next year or the year following, Venkata felt so hemmed in 
at Penugonda that he asked for assistance from the Nayak 
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of Tanjore. Achynta, the rnling Nayak for the time being, 
a comparatively old man, too pious and devoted to Qod to 
take a very active part in these warlike transactions himself, 
sent his young son, the heir-apparent, a lad of sixteen or 
seventeen at the head of the whole forces of Tanjore. The 
prince’s efforts were so far sucessful that the Golkonda 
forces were beaten back and the siege of Penugonda was 
raised to the great satisfaction of the emperor. This diffi- 
culty of Venkata was apparently taken advantage of by the 
smaller chieftains of the viceroyalty at Srirangapattanam, 
among them the most enterprising chief Raja Wodeyar of 
Mysore. Among the petty chieftains who were subordinate 
to the viceroy at Srirangapattanam there were several who 
were discontented for one reason or other, and the leader 
of these malcontents was Raja Wodeyar. There were others 
not very far placed who played the role of loyalists, and 
thus these chiefs were divided in two camps and were con- 
stantly at feud with each other. When the empire was in 
no condition to send efficient assistance to Tirumala, Raja 
Wodeyar made up his mind to attack the viceregal head, 
quarters itself and take possession of it after a siege. The 
fall of Srirangapattanam marked the foundation of the State 
of Mysore as such, but the victor had to play his game so 
carefully that he could not set himself up as the conqueror 
in possession of the conquered territory. He was able suc- 
cessfully to play the role of a champion of the empire, and, 
when the siege of Penugonda was raised, he was able to 
appeal to the emperor Venkata and obtained a charter from 
him confirming the possession of the Srirangapattanam 
viceroyalty which had been actually in his possession since 
its fall two years before. What actually was the relation 
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between the viceroy at Srirangapattanam and the emperor 
at Penugonda is not clearly detailed anywhere so far, but it 
is very likely that the discontented nephew showed himself 
more actively hostile and intrigued with the enemies of the 
empire, either the Sultan of Bijapur or the Sultan of Gol- 
konda. Else, it would be difficult to reconcile the attitude 
of the emperor who could have gained nothing by getting 
rid of a sulking nephew of a viceroy only to put in his stead 
a rising ambitious cheiftain, the limit of whose ambition he 
could not then foresee. He must have felt that the vice- 
royalty was from the imperial point of view so very much 
better in the hands of even an ambitious chieftain whose 
patriotism was likely to keep the aggressive Muhammadans 
, at arm’s length. It was in these circumstances that the 
State of Mysore was born and received the blessings of the 
emperor for its prosperous growth. 

The Death of Venkata^ and the War of Succession , — 
The emperor Venkata died in A.D, 1614 and this brought 
about a war of succession which arose out of Venkata’s 
nomination of his nephew as his successor. Venkata had 
married four or five queens and none of them had a son. 
One of them, however, a princess of the family of the 
Gobburi chiefs, seems to have brought up a boy-child and 
claimed him as her own son. The boy was allowed to 
grow up without Venkata making any effort to prevent the 
growth of this imposition as he seems never to have believed 
that the boy was her own son. About the time of his death 
he nominated his nephew SrTranga, who seems to have 
already for some time enjoyed the title Chikkardya or 
Tuvardja (heir-apparent). This Sriranga was the second 
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Bon of Venkata’s elder brother Rama, the viceroy of 
SrlrangapatUnam. He seems to have remained at court 
ever since the death of his father and it is just possible he 
was nominated Ghikhardya while yet the putative boy had 
not come into existence. However, it happened that 
Venkata allowed the pretence in regard to the latter to be 
kept up without putting an end tt^ it in time. His nomi- 
nation of Sriranga therefore inevitably led on to the war of 
succession as soon as some powerful person or party should 
espouse the cause of the putative son. The Gobbiiri chief 
Jaggariiya (not to be confounded with Jagadevarayal) was a 
brother of the Gobbiiri queen of Venkata. He seems to have 
taken up the cause of the putative prince, but was unable 
apparently to assert his claims with success while Venkata 
was alive, or even soon after. Sriranga therefore quietly 
succeeded to the throne and pei'haps ruled for a year, it 
could hardly be longer Jagga had by this time gained 
the support of some adherents and wljeii he was ready he 
managed to confine the emporor and his family composed 
of his wife, three boys and two girls very closely in his 
palace and arranged to get all of them assassinated. A loyal 
officer, Yacliama by name, somehow got wind of this plot 
and began to counteract this move, at least to the extent of 
securing one of the sons alive, so as to thwart Jagga enjoy- 
ing the fruits of his treacherous deed, if he could not prevent 
the deed itself. He was not apparently in possession of 
sufficient strength to prevent the atrocity, but succeeded in 
smuggling tlie second of the boys out of prison through the 
assistance of the washerman in the service of the royal 
family. Yachama looked out for assistance and could find 
only the Nayak of Tanjore sufficiently well-disposed to the 
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emperor to champion the canse of the young boy as against 
the traitor Jagga and his allies, prominent among whom 
were the Nayaks of Madura and Ginjee. Yachama there- 
fore carried the prince successfully into safety to Tan j ore ; 
prince Raghunatha of Tanjore, moving forward to receive 
him at Eumbbakonam, took him to his father’s capital. 
All the chiefs of the empire with the exception of Mysore 
and Ikkeri took up the cause of the traitor Jagga, whose 
allies included a contingent of the Portuguese as well. 
Tanjore alone espoused the cause of the emporor and a 
hard-fought battle at a place called Toppur, a little way 
above the Grand Anicut of modern times, was fought. 
The imperial cause won and the fugitive prince Rama was 
anointed emperor at Kumbhakonam by Raghnnatha 
.Nayaka of Tanjore. 

In this war of succession Mysore remained discreetly 
aloof. Two alternative explanations of this aloofness 
seem possible. One is a feeling of disaffection towards the 
empire, for which prima ifacie there is no reason. The 
second explanation may perhaps be that Mysore had to 
keep on the watch against the movements of Bijapur in the 
north to take an active part on one side or the other in the 
war of succession. This was probably the more likely 
explanation as Raja Wdeyar had really every reason to be 
grateful to the emperor and had apparently nothing to 
gain by acting against the emperor. Whatever was the 
reason Mysore kept out of the war. Raja Wodeyar, the 
ruler of Mysore, quietly went on consolidating his newly 
acquired territory, and when he died later on, in the reign 
of emperor Rama, he bequeathed to his successor Ohamaraja 
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the nice point for decision as to what exactly his 
attitude should be towards the emperor. The succession 
war left the empire greatly weakened ; and the emperor 
with the assistance of Tanjore had to carry on a war against 
each one of the principal chieftains of the empire to bring 
him into allegiance with but little success as the disinte- 
grating tendencies were too strong for his immediate 
success to have lasting influence. Ohamaraja Wodeyar 
carried on the consolidation work of his grandfather 
a stage further by taking advantage of the distress 
in which the empire was during the whole period of his 
reign. He gradually extended his conquests across the 
Kaveri, and, after a series of wars, acquired practically the 
whole of the viceroyalty of Channapattana. This he was 
enabled to do as Rama’s successor Venkata, another 
collateral cousin made the empire, if anything, weaker. 
The aggressive activity of the Muhammadans grew with 
years and the union of the Cliannapattana viceroyalty with 
the territory of Mysore had the advantage at ;iny rate of 
placing a strong power on the flank of march of aggressive 
Biiapur. With the accession Kanthirava Narasa, Mysore 
activities grew more vigorous and he carried the frontiers 
of Mysore past the foothills on the south coming directly 
into contact with the territory of the Nayaka of Madura, 
thus initiating the period of constant war between Mysore 
and Madura. A few years after the accession of this Mysore 
ruler the feeble emperor Venkata died, and Sriranga, the 
third of the name in imperial succession ascended the 
throne. On his accession the empire adopted a more 
vigorous policy which carried him successfully forward 
during the first five or six years. 
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Srlranga^ and his effort to revive the dying Empire . — 
It was this Sriranga, according to Jesuit testimony, whO' 
could look a little farther ahead and plan out a policy for 
bringing about a union of all the great feudatories in an effort 
to bring about a combination for the purpose of reviving 
the somewhat moribund empire. The Golkonda and Bijapur 
activities which had become fitful owing to the Moghul 
activities in the Dakhan had now begun to be somewhat 
more vigorous and the periodical invasions against Penu- 
gonda had made the position of the imperial headquarters 
at Penugonda w^ell-nigh impossible. Sriranga’s predecessor 
Venkata, it seems, was responsible for the transfer of 
capital from Penugonda to Chandragiri. This meant that 
Chandragiri became the habitual residence of the emperor. 
It was probably in this Venkata’s reign that Chamaraja of 
Mysore was allowed to absorb the Chan iiapat tana viceroy- 
alty without a protest from the emperor. When Sriranga 
therefore ascended the throne he had to curb the ambition 
of Mysore and keep it within bounds. He could perhaps 
be certain only of the active loyalty of Tanjore. Ginjee 
was fast falling into the hands of the Muhammadans and 
Shahji’s activities on behalf of Bijapur were already bearing 
..substantial fruit. He had therefore to work vigorously for 
securing the support of the Nayak of Madura, at the time 
of the great Idruniala Nayaka. The success or failure of the 
imperial ambition for Sriranga depended upon the attitude 
of Tirumala towards Mysore on the one side and towards 
the empire on the other. At this critical juncture for the 
emperor, Mysore proved to the country a broken reed to 
lean upon and Madura deliberately adopted a policy of 
hostility to the empire. Sriranga, the emperor apparently 
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began his reign under hopefnl auspices notwithstanding 
the efforts of Golkonda to dispossess the empire of as much 
of its territories in the Carnatic below the Ghats as she 
could lay hands on. From the commencement of the seven- 
teenth century the struggle had been in the region between 
the Krishna and the Palar, The Golkonda aggressions began 
with the struggle for the possession of the Kondavidu dis- 
trict soon after the death of the great Krishnadeva and 
gradually extended in two directions, one along the coast as 
far as Udayagiri and Nellore, and another through the 
interior, which had advanced successfully as far as Gandi- 
kotta from which Penugonda itself could be attacked. The 
accession of the last Mir Jumla to power in Golkonija was 
marked by more vigour in the operations in this region. 
Mir Jumla was so far successful in his efforts that he began 
to regard this part of the Carnatic almost as bis own fief, 
and made every effort to extend it not only in the south, 
but even in the north, so much so that the province actually 
extended from Rajahinundri southwards to Kalahasti. This 
extension of the territory of Golkonda made the position of 
the emperor in Chandragiri itself dangerous and the capital 
had again to be shifted to V’^ellore. Early in the reign of 
Sriranga, Vellore had to stand a siege in which he had thi^ 
assistance of Sivappa Nayaka of Ikkeri, in all probability 
under the rule of his predecessor. For the time the Gol- 
kontja forces were beaten back from the walls of Vellore 
Sriranga felt he could go farther afield. It was apparently 
then that he clearly adumbrated his policy of bringing all 
the greater viceroys under allegiance to him in a common 
effort at dislodging Golkonda and Bijapur from their newly- 
won possessions. 
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During the period that Golkon^a was advancing along 
the coast, Bijapur had constantly striven to acquire posses- 
sion of the southern Mahratta country and extended her 
authority along the coast through the Malax and Tulu 
Rcijyas of Vijayanagar. They successfully extended their 
overlordship as far south as Mangalore in this region. They 
then advanced through the plain districts of Mysore form- 
ing the province of Sira which was gradually extended 
southwards to take in practically the whole of the districts 
of Tumkur and Kolar, and thus opened the way for the fur- 
ther advance into the plains of Arcot or further south 
according to circumstances. The accession of Shahji to the 
councils of Bijapur at this time supplied the organizing 
capacity that before was wanting and the efforts of Gol- 
konda thereafter became more sustained and assumed a 
definite shape. About the time that Golkonda laid siege to 
Vellore, Bijapur seems to have made a dash upon Ginjee 
and this combined action seems to have been brought about 
through, the countenance, if not the active support, of the 
Nayak of Madura. That probably is what the Jesuit letters 
complain of as the unpatriotic and ungrateful attitude of 
Tirumala Nayaka of Madhra. This was further complicated 
by Moghul operations in the Dakhan which assumed greater 
vigour in the later ^ ears of the reign ofShahJahan when 
Aurangzeb became viceroy of the Dakhan. It is during 
this period of respite when the attention of Golkonda and 
Bijapur alike were turned towards the Dakhan that Sriranga 
could formulate his schemes with good chances of success. 
Such a scheme was frustrated by what took place in Bijapur 
and Golkonda on the one side, and Madura on the other. 
Through the efforts of the enterprising minister Mir Jumla 
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a marriage alliance was brought about between Golkonda 
and Bijapar so as to enable the two to act together in the 
pursuit of a common policy and consequently, Tirumala 
Nayaka of Madura, instead of supporting the emperor 
wholeheartedly in his effort at reviving the empire, found 
it prudent, in the circumstances, to thwart the ambitions of 
the emperor and play into the hands of Bijapur, out of 
hostility to the advance of Mysore. The emperor therefore 
found too little support among his great viceroys for the 
plans which he had formed of reuniting the empire, and, 
finding that nobody was hearty in his support, he had to 
spend a few years as a fugitive in the forests on the borders 
of the territory of the Nayak of Tan j ore, wherefrom he 
appealed to Mysore for assistance. According to Jesuit 
authority the Mysore Raja gave him asylum and treated 
him well for a few years, not to further the objects of the 
emperor, but to satisfy his own ambitious. The emperor 
had therefore to flee again for safety, which safety he found 
ultimately in the court of the usurper Sivappa Nayaka of 
Ikkeri. 

The relation between Madura and Mysore, the guiding 
feature of this period of history, — During the whole period 
of activity of emperor Sriranga, the ruler of Madura was 
Tirumala Nayaka and his successor Chokkanatha. Mysore 
was under Kanthlrava Narasa and Dodda Do vara j a. The 
Nayakships of Ginjee and Tan j ore were gradually losing 
their importance ; the first of these was occupied by the 
Bijapur troops and was handed over to the administration 
of Shahji ; the second was under Vijayaraghava Nayaka, 
with whom ended the Nayakship, through a war that came 
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on between Tanjore and Madara early in the reign of 
Chokkanatha. This war put an end to the Nayakship of 
Tanjore, which ultimately passed into the hands of the 
Mahrattas. During the whole of this period Madura was 
the leading southern power as yet nominally feudatory to 
the empire, but hankering after complete independence. 
This idea of independence seems to have taken hold of the 
Nayaks of Madura beginning with Muttuvirappa onwards. 
We have the earliest indication of this tendency soon after 
the accession of emperor Venkata I, in whose reign Madura 
found occasion more than once to: exhibit this tendency. 
One such occasion led to the practical independence of the 
^rirangapattana viceroyalty and ultimately to the founda- 
tion of the state of Mysore under the present dynasty. 
Throughout this period Tanjore stood fast in her loyalty 
to the empire and when the war of succession followed 
soon after the death of Venkata, Tanjore was practically 
the sole power which stood loyal. Among the various 
chieftains who ranged themselves against the empire, 
the Nayak of Madura was the leader. It had come 
therefore to be more or less the accepted policy of Madura 
to be hostile to the emperor long before the accession of 
Sriraiiga. In the interval between the war of succession 
and the accession of Sriranga, Bijapur aggressions through 
what is now the state of Mysore had become a normal 
feature and by opposing this aggression of the Mussalman 
power, Mysore grew gradually in power so that when 
Chamaraja slowly absorbed the viceroyalty of Ohanna- 
pattana, the empire looked on, as a strong Mysore was an 
effective barrier to a considerable extent against the aggres- 
sive activities of Bijapur. The empire had its own wars to 
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<5arry on to keep the aggressions of Golkonda In check. 
Golkonda was so far successful that during the first decade 
of Sriranga’s rule she had mastered possession of the whole 
of the coast region extending almost from Madras north- 
wards, and the empire was confined to the central block of 
territory round Vellore and Chandragiri. Mysore stood 
firm perhaps as far east as the river Kaveri. Between the 
frontier of Mysore and the actual boundary of the imperial 
territory such of it as remained under the emperor — was a 
stretch of country which had come into the possession of 
Bijapur under the administrative organization of one of 
their ablest viceroys, Shahji the Mahratta. It was about 
this time that Srirahga matured his plan of uniting the 
Temnants of the Vijayanagar empire with a view to efiPective 
action against the aggressive Muhammadan powers of the 
north, a policy which was not without elements of success 
in it, if only Mysore and Madura could have thrown in 
their lot loyally in support of the empire. The main 
question to decide therefore for the two great feudatories of 
^rlranga was, what exactly was to the best interests of each 
in the circumstances. The alternatives before them were 
to throw in their lot with the empire and make a common 
stand, or each one to pursue his own policy to serve his 
own particular interests and leave the empire to its fate. 
Whichever of the alternatives happened to be chosen by the 
parties concerned, the ultimate idea must have been the 
ensuring of their existence and prosperity. Would Mysore 
live and thrive better as a member of the empire of Vijaya- 
nagar or as a separate state ? Would Madura go on and 
prosper better . as a member of the empire or by herself 
alone ? These were the questions which had to be answered 
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in the adoption of a definite policy. In order to answer 
these satisfactorily, they would have had to estimate the 
possibilities of success of the combination to bring about 
which Sriranga was then labouring. Any combination 
which the Hindu powers might effect would bring on as a 
natural consequence a combination of the two Muham- 
madan states of Bijapur and Golkonda. As a matter of fact 
through the exertions of Mir Juinla a marriage alliance had 
been brought about between the states, and the prospects 
were that they would adopt a common policy against the 
Hindu powers of the south, as it was absolutely necessary 
for them to do in regard to the Moghuls under Aurangzeb 
in the Dakhan. It might well have appeared to the southern 
feudatories that, in the face of this combination between 
the two Muhammadan states, the projected combination of 
the Hindu states had little chances of success ; but at the 
time such a conclusion would be reckoning without 
Aurangzeb in the Dakhan. The period of the greatest 
activity of Aurangzeb against Bijapur and Oolkonda was 
just opening. It would be very difficult to imagine that 
Mysore and Madura had not a clear notion of the impend- 
ing danger against the Muhammadan states. A combination 
therefore of the Hindu states had in it the chances of suc- 
cess. The real difficulty against such a combination was 
the hostility of interests between Mysore and Madura. 
Could the two work together for a common purpose ? 
That depended upon what the common purpose was and 
what the actual interests were which had to be sacrificed in 
the pursuit of this common object. The common object 
was the support of an empire which at the time might be 
regarded as effete. The interests that had to be sacrificed 
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were the possibility of aggression and acquisition of more 
territory by each of the principalities for herself. If this 
policy of aggrandizement could be given up, enlightened 
self-interest and patriotism alike would have clearly indi- 
cated the policy of union as the coarse of action to be 
adopted by the two rival principalities of Mysore and 
Madura. This was not apparently what appealed to them. 
The fugitive Sriranga in Mysore was made use of, for only 
^s a cloak for the aggrandizing schemes of Kanthirava 
Narasa. We have so far come upon no evidence of the 
emperor having been in Mysore as a fugitive, but the Jesuit 
authorities state it clearly, and it is just possible in the 
circumstances that the Mysore authorities thought it more 
prudent to omit reference to this incident which could not 
redound to the honour of the ruler of Mysore for the time 
being. Kanthirava Narasa’s assumption of independence, 
at least an attempt at such, is datable at 1646, when he 
issued a grant without any reference to the ruling emperor 
for the time being. The year 1646, the year in which the 
empire was at its worst, Sriranga had to stand a siege in 
Vellore by the whole of the Golkonda forces. The siege 
was raised through the active exertions of Sivappa Nayaka, 
the general of Ikkeri. Perhaps it was this distress of 
the emperor, which gave the occasion for the attempt 
of Kanthirava Narasa, It is soon after this that we 
hear of the dash of Bijapur upon Ginjee. This operation 
on the part of Bijapur, with Mysore in its flank, would 
be ordinarily difficult to understand unless it had the 
countenance or active support of Madura. The com- 
plaint of the Jesuits that Tirumala Nayaka invited 
Bijapur probably has reference to this period. Mysore 

18 
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adopted a policy which was hardly sympathetic to the 
empire and the imperial ambitions of Sriranga. The 
Madura Nayak adopted a policy of active support to the 
enemies of the empire for which the only explanation 
possible is his fear of the aggressions of Kanthlrava Narasa, 
and therefore of hostility of interests as against the empire. 
Thus the two powers concerned adopted a policy, which the 
hostility of interests between them dictated, and that policy 
proved unfavourable to the schemes of revival of the 
empire. 

With the accession of Kanthlrava Narasa in Mysore, the 
Mysore frontier had been brought to be co-terminous with 
the northern frontier of Madura through the conquest of the 
Channapattana viceroyalty in the previous reign. The first 
'article of the foreign policy of Mysore must have been to 
keep on the watch along the whole length, of the Bijapur 
frontier with a view to prevent the possible aggressions from 
that side. On the other side the frontier extended along the 
foot-hills from Dharmapuri and Omalur through Dhara- 
puram to Palghat, an uncertain frontier and open to constant 
attacks from the Nayak of Madura. Therefore, so far as 
the Madura Nayak was concerned, a most vulnerable and 
the really dangerous frontier happened to be this northern 
frontier and the most essential element of the foreign policy 
of the Madura Nayak was to keep the ambitions of Mysore 
within bounds along this frontier. This would justify, if 
not necessitate, an attempt at concerted action between 
Bijapur and Madura as against Mysore. If, therefore, the 
emperor sought asylum in Mysore and if as the Jesuit 
letters say clearly Kanthlrava Narasa gave that asylum, the 
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Nayak of Madura would be driven by that very act to seek 
the co-operation of Bijapur. That perhaps was what 
accounts for the somewhat strange and thoroughly un- 
patriotic policy that the great Nayak of Madura pursued at 
this time. It was already pointed out that Sriranga must 
have become a fugitive after the successful resistance to the 
Oolkonda forces at Vellore. He must have sought and 
obtained asylum of Mysore some time after, and this must 
have brought about the combination between Tirumala and, 
Bijapur, which exhibited itself in Bijapur activities round 
Ginjee. There was for the time Tanjore between the 
outermost possession of Bijapur in Ginjee and the Nayak of 
Madura. This principality in the course of the next decade 
of Kanthirava Narasa’s rule managed to maintain its 
independent existence by keeping up a double front success- 
fully against Madura and Bijapur. Kanthirava Narasa was 
apparently very active between the period 1650 to 1659, a 
period during practically the whole of which the Moghul 
operations in the Dakhan were the most active under the 
personal direction of Aurangzeb. The activity of the 
Moghuls in the Dakhan must have diverted the attention 
of the Muhammadan states and left the immediate south 
open to the aggressive activity of Mysore. Kanthirava 
Narasa took full advantage of this enforced quiet on his 
northern frontier by carrying on a series of successful 
operations not only to secure his frontier along the line 
already indicated which, at a latter period of history, Sir 
Thomas Munro believed was the natural frontier separating 
Mysore from the territory of Madura. This assumption of 
hostility against Madura in a definite form by Kanthirava 
made the position of the emperor in Mysore unacceptable 
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to him and made him move ont of the shelter of Mysore t<y 
the protection of the Nayak of Ikkeri ultimately. That 
gave a new stimulus to the forces hostile to Mysore, who 
could now find a justification for their hostility to Mysore 
i)y the pretext of their acting on behalf of the emperor. In 
the last years of the reign of Kanthirava Narasa and of 
Tirumala Nayaka of Madura, the wars became more frequent 
and were conducted with unusual barbarity. It is these 
wars which are described by contemporary European 
authorities as the “ Wars of the Noses ”. It seems to be 
that the Mysorean forces set an example by cutting off the 
noses of their enemies, who fell into their hands alive or 
dead. The Madura forces retaliated with equal barbarity 
and on one occasion they are supposed to have chased the 
Mysore armies to the walls of the capital. It is even said 
that Kanthirava Narasa himself was mutilated by being 
stripped of his nose ? This so far rests upon the evidence 
of the Jesuit letters only. Such barbarities are not usually 
ascribed to either armies in connection with their other 
wars which were many and might even be said to be 
frequent. We have not come upon any record of this on 
the Indian side either by the one party or by other. It is 
impossible to say that such barbarities were not perpetrated 
as the Muhammadan historian Ferishta records a similar 
incident on the occasion of the siege of Bider by the Kutb* 
Shahi forces of Hyderabad, The “ Naigwaries ” as they 
are called are described to have brought in noses and ears 
of their victims in their nocturnal attacks, in all probability 
to earn the stipulated rewards, and no such is stated to have 
been offered either by Mysore or by Madura. We have 
however to remain content till more evidence speaks^ 
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definitely one way or the other. In his last war against 
Madnaa, Kanthlrava Narasa advanced up to the walls of 
Madura itself when Tirumala Nayaka was in his last illness. 
The capture of Madura was averted by the timely inter- 
venlion of the forces of Bamnad, and the Mysore forces 
were beaten back successfully within the frontiers of 
Mysore. It wasjafter this and in the reign of Dodda Deva- 
raja of Mysore that a combination was brought about among 
the chieftains of the empire who took up ostensibly the 
cause of the emperor and made a joint attack upon 
Mysore. The series of hostile operations which became 
consequent on this culminated in the defeat of the 
combined forces at Erode in the last years of the reign 
of Devaraja when Chikkadevaraja from his retirement at 
Tirukkanambi offered to lead the Mysore forces against 
their enemies. In this battle figured practically all the 
chieftains of the empire other than Mysore, and that was 
the last battle for the empire. The victory of Mysore in 
this battle put an end practically to the imperial ambitions 
of Sriranga, and although he lived on for six or seven years 
more, he was able to do no more to bring him any nearer 
to the object that he set before himself in life. The revival 
of the empire therefore was baulked by the efforts of 
Mysore and Madura each of which pursued its own policy 
of ambition and aggression occasionally setting up the 
emperor as a cloak to their own ambitions. Both of them 
came out of the struggle victorious from the point of view 
of their individual interests. The empire was no more, 
and either of them could regard itself as an independent 
state. With the accession of Chikkadevaraja, Mysore could 
regard herself independent both in form and in fact, and so 
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conld Madura after the first few years of Tirumala’sf 
BUccesBor Chokkanatha. 

The Moghul Conquest of Bijapur and Oolkont^a , — 
the period to which we have arrived, the Vijayana^r 
empire as such was no more a political entity, the only two 
Hindu states which stood out of it were Mysore and Madura. 
The viceroyalties of Ginjee and Tanjore had been absorbed 
by the Mahrattas in the great viceroyalty of Shahji which 
at this period was in the hands of his second son Ekoji 
otherwise called Venkiiji. The Mahratta power, was rising 
to its zenith under Sivaji. The coast portion of the empire 
as far as Madras had been absorbed into the territory of the 
Sultans of Golkonda. The possessions of Bijapur were 
perhaps vaster than those of Qolkoncja, but she was troubled 
by the activities of Sivaji in the north-western part of her 
dominions. The Moghul activities in the Dakhan which 
began in the last years of the sixteenth century under 
Akbar had gradually been extending so that the Dakhan 
viceroyalty grew so much in extent and importance that it 
became the palatine viceroyalty of the great Moghuls 
throughout the long reign of Shah Jahan, who himself had 
been the Moghul viceroy of the Dakhan before. The 
Dakhan viceroyalty gradually extended its authority and 
ultimately succeeded in absorbing the territories of the 
Nizamshahi kings of Ahmadnagar and came into touch 
with the frontiers of both Bijapur and 6olkon<}a in the 
north, and the Mahratta state of Sivaji in the west. In the 
last decade of Shah Jahan’s reign Aurangzeb was the 
viceroy of his father and was always inclined to pursue 
a policy of active aggression against the Muhammadan' 
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powers in particular, and of the riding power of the 
Mahrattas, though all through this period he under-esti- 
mated the character of the rising power of Sivaji. In all 
his activities he was hampered by cross-currents of princely 
interests at headquarters, so that Aurangzeb had not 
exactly his own way. 'He had therefore to pursue a policy 
of diplomacy as against the court, so shaping his course of 
action as to lead on to extorting the assent of the emperor^ 
to his definite policy of aggression, ending in the absorp- 
tion of the two Muhammadan states. On the other side he 
had to pursue a policy of division of interests between the 
two southern states and sowing dissension among those 
loyal ofScers who were working in the interests of their 
masters, the Sultans of Bijapur and Golkondla. By persist- 
ent efforts, both diplomatic and war-like, Aurangzeb was 
very near the accomplishment of his object when he was 
ealled away to play his part in the war of succession which 
ended in his accession to power and the imprisonment of 
his father. The first twenty years of his reign were occupi- 
ed with various other items of work which did not give 
him time enough to pay personal attention to the affairs of 
the Dakhan. The armies were sent under imperial princes 
and generals always in twos, owing to the haunting suspicion 
that his own sons might do unto him what he did to his 
father. Even where he sent generals he sent them in 
pairs always with the set purpose of assured division of 
interests. Therefore during these twenty years of his 
reign, an active policy in the Dakhan culminating in the 
absorption of the Muhammadan states was not possible. 
Another factor which contributed towards the same end 
was the ceaseless activity of the Mahratta Sivaji, and his 
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diplomacy which made him an ally of one of the Muham- 
madan states or the other or both, but always acknowledg- 
ing some kind of allegiance to Bijapnr. In this state of 
affairs, it seems to have dawned npon Sivaji that now that 
the Vijayanagar empire was passing out of political vision 
he might satisfy his own ambitions, i^eligious and political, 
by assuming the role of the vanished Hindu emperor 
and standing before the Muhammadan Padushah^ as the 
recognized head of the Hindu South. It is probably with 
a view to this that he fell in with the ideas of RaghunSth 
Narain :Hanumante by whose influence he got into 
alliance with Golkonda, through its two Hindu ministers 
Madana and Akkana. Having secured his flank in this 
fashion Sivaji marched southwards as far as Tanjore 
with a view to gather the whole of the southern viceroyalty 
of his father and unite it with his own Mahratta state as 
part of a united empire, and, if success attended, of perhaps 
bringing the other Hindu states also into the scheme. It 
was probable that i^urangzeb caught a glimpse of this new 
ambition, and this knowledge perhaps gave point to his 
inveterate hostility to the Shiah Muhammadan states of the 
south. He therefore marched into the Dakhan at the head 
of the grand army and succeeded ultimately in defeating 
the Mahrattas and keeping them, at any rate, within bounds; 
and by then extinguishing the Muhammadan states of 
Bijapur and Golkonda he attained to his life ambition of an 
extension of the Moghul territories to the uttermost south. 

In doing this he certainly put an end to the independ- 
ent Muhammadan powers of Bijapnr and Golkonda. What 
he was able to do against the Mahrattas only scotched the 
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Mahratta power, and perhaps left it temporarily disabled; 
but, by way of permanent subjection, he had not gone far. 
Of the cherished pretensions of Sivaji however of bringing 
all the Hindu states of the south under his aegis, Aurangzeb 
obviously had a glimpse as he seems to have received an 
embassy from Chikka Devaraja Wodeyar of Mysore apparent- 
ly after the fall of Bijapur. It may be a little before or after. 
After the fall of Golkonda he sent out an embassy demand- 
ing the submission of Madura. The emperor received the 
Mysore ambassador suitably and dismissed him after a six 
months’ stay, having spent upon him, according to one 
account, 2,000 pagodas for the embassy recognizing Chikka 
Devaraja Wodeyar as the ruler of Mysore, perhaps according 
to the Moghul notions, under the suzerainty of the great 
Moghul. Madura was far too remote even from Golkoiuja 
and was ruled by the Nayak Ranga Krishna Mnttuvlrappa, 
who had just come out of the leading strings of his grand- 
mother, the Regent Mangaminal. According to the Jesuit 
records Aurangzeb sent an elephant fully caparisoned bear- 
ing on the howdah a slipper for the right foot. It was taken 
escorted by a suitable guard in procession, with the requisi- 
tion that as soon as this slipper reached the frontiers of a 
Hindu state the ruler was expected to receive it with due 
form of royal ceremony as though he were receiving the 
emperor himself or his royal representative, take the slipper 
in procession to his Durbar, there offer Nazar and dismiss it 
in acknowledgment of his subordination to the emperor. It 
came to Samayavarma, five miles north of ^rirangam, which 
marked perhaps the frontier of the Madura Nayak at the 
time, from which word was sent to the Nayak. The Nayak 
•feigned illness and let the procession come on. It came to 
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the banks of the Vaigai, wherefrom another message was 
sent. Again he set up the same pretence and let the proces- 
sion enter the fort and then the palace and come in front of 
his Durbar hall where he had assembled his court and was 
holding his Durbar in state. When the elephant arrived in 
the front court he got down from his throne, took the single 
slipper from the back of the elephant, and, shoving his right 
foot in, demanded angrily of the leaders of the embassy 
how it was that their Padusliuh could be so stupid as ta 
send only one slipper, where a man required a pair to wear. 
The escort showed some fight, but they were easily beaten 
and driven away. According to the 'story Aurangzeb took 
no further step to enforce his authority over distant Madura 
^ after this dramatic episode. Aurangzeb in all probability 
knew that his predecessor the Tughlak Muhammad’s empire 
extended as far as Madura and salved his conscience by this 
futile embassy and regarded himself as the emperor of the 
whole of Hindustan to the most distant south. 

It becomes clear then that, out of the Vijayanagar 
empire which, as an empire, had now gone out of existence, 
there stood forth only two Hindu states, Mysore and 
Madura. Of these Mysore with a politic prudence, for which 
good precedents could be quoted, submitted to the inevit- 
able by getting into diplomatic relation of feudal subordina- 
tion, which was at the very most quite nominal and thus 
saved herself. Madura defied and for the time kept in- 
dependent. Aurangzeb himself did not proceed to the 
conquest of Madura, but his generals and viceroys of the 
south never lost sight of these iprovinces of the late Hindu 
empire ; but the Nayakship of Madura was actually put an 
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end to only when the Moghul viceroyalty of the Dakhan 
had become practically an independent Muhammadan Btate» 
and it was a feudatory* of the Nizam who drove Queen 
Mlnaksi of Trichinopoly to commit suicide. Safdar Jang 
and -Chanda Saheb the representatives of the Nawab of 
Arcot together occupied Trichinopoly, and made the Queen 
virtually a prisoner ; and it was Chanda Saheb who, by a 
perfidious act, drove the Queen to her destruction and the 
Nayakship of Madura went out of existence thereafter. 

This in brief is the sad tale in general outline of the 
glorious empire of Vijayanagar. In spite of the tragic end 
of one of her earliest and certainly the premier viceroyalty 
of Madura, a state composed of parts of three at least of her 
equally early viceroyalties, went to constitute the Hindu 
state of Mysore which maintains its existence even now 
with an episode of a Muhammadan usurpation which had 
well-nigh put an end to that Hindu state as well. It was 
British policy that was responsible for this Hindu restora- 
tion, and this notwithstanding, the state of Mysore under her 
enlightened ruler of to-day continues the glorious Hindu 
traditions of Krishnadevaraya and VIra Ballala before him, 
in spite of the short parenthesis of about forty years which 
substituted Muhammadan for Hindu rule. 

[A lecture to the Mythic Society y Bangalore — pub- 
lished in the Society's Journal VoL Xllly Parts 3 
and 4y 1922-23']. 



The Scholar King of Tanjore 


When the empire of Vijayanagar was at the height of 
its glory in the reign of Krishnadevaraya, the southern 
provinces were under two Governors, as ever before under 
this dynasty. One of these corresponded roughly to the 
Pandya Country and the other to the Ohola. In the last 
years of the great king, it appears as though the governor 
of the latter set up in revolt under a governor who occupied 
high positions in the state under Krishna and seems to 
'have enjoyed, to a considerable degree, his confidence. He 
was a Brahman by birth and was like many others of his 
time apparently both a valiant general and a very capable 
administrator. It is probable that this happened almost in 
the very last years of Krishna, who just before his death 
managed to defeat the rebel and got the province under his 
authority. King Krishna’s death seems to have taken 
place immediately after. Very soon after his coronation at 
Tirupati, Achyuta had to undertake a southern campaign as 
far as the frontiers of Travancore, where this ex-Governor 
found asylum. When he brought this campaign to a 
successful close and carried his arms equally successfully 
ftcross the whole of the empire to the banks of the Krishna, 
Achyuta made a re-distribution of the provinces, making 
Tanjore the headquarters of the Chola Governorship (it 
.seems to have been farther north probably at Tiruvanna- 
malai, before taking that part away from Madura), where 
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some few years before another old and trusted chief of 
Erishnadevaraya had already prepared the way for the 
foundation of the Nayakship of Madura. This chief himself 
rebelled about the same time, and was brought a prisoner 
by his own son to the headquarters. In reward for 
this very loyal service, the son Visvanatha was appointed 
to the Governorship of his father. It appears as though 
Tanjore was taken from out of Visvanatha’s Governorship 
and made the capital of the Chola province of the empire.* 

Achyuta appointed over this new province of Tanjore 
Chinna Chevva (Siva), the husband of his wife’s sister, as 
the first Governor. This Chief already rendered distinguish- 
ed service to the emperor as Governor in the region of 
Tiruvannamalai, where his name is still remembered for 
his vast benefactions to the temple. Among these may be 
mentioned the big gopuram and the large tank in the 
temple there. He made similar additions to the temple at 
Vriddhachalam, Srisailam and other places. In Tanjore 
itself he constructed a new fort called Sivaganga fort (pop. 
Sivihgi Kdie\ and the large fresh water tank, §ivappa 
Ndyanigunia (pop. Sivaganga).'\ His was a long reign of 
peace and prosperity. He was succeeded by a son of his 
by name Achyuta, who seems to have been a religious- 
minded man and devoted to the worship of Vishnu, his 
particular devotion having been to Ranganatha at Srl- 
rangam. He is said to have maintained a thousand families 
in Mannargudi (jOhampakdtavl), and was said to have been 

* For a discussion of this see **3ources of Vijayanagar History/' 
published recently by the University. 

t Opus cit pp. 255-56 and 285. 
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In the, habit of weighing himself against gold annually 
{Tuldpurusd) at Bhavasthala {StvapurarrC)^ distributing 
the gold among Brahmans or spending it in other forms of 
charity. 

To Achyuta and his queen Murtimamba was born a 
son, whom he named Raghunatha. The prince was apparently 
one born rather late in life for the father, and appears to 
have been regarded as full of promise of greatness even as 
a baby. The father, the son and grandson had for their 
minister a Brahman scholar by name Govinda DIkshita, 
who tells Raghunatha in the course of his work, by name 
Sahitya Sudhd, that as a baby he was brought before the 
grandfather while all had assembled at court. At sight of 
the child Chevva turned to his minister and told him that 
the family would rise to great fame in this child, and the 
venerable Dikshita took occasion to put in mind of 
Raghunatha of the greatness that his grandfather expected 
of him.t Raghunatha was given a splendid education as 
became his station in life. He became a great expert with 
the sword and the shield. He was a past-master in the 
training of elephants. He had mastered both the theory 
and the practice of music. He was a good poet both in 
Sanskrit and Telugu, and was a great scholar in the art of 
literature. When this education was completed his pious 
father directed that he might establish his claims ** to the 
degree ” by composing a poem on the ‘ Life of Sri Krishna * 
as, in ihe opinion of Achyuta, “ it was by works of literature 
alone that one could make himself immortal.” 

* Opus cit. p. 273. SahityaratnSkara, Canto III. 

t Opus cit. pp. 267-68. 
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Raghunatha proved his proficiency by writing his 
poem Pdrijdtaharanam. He is supposed to have completed 
the work in two ydmas (or six hours), and- the scribes 
could only write it down with difficulty, as he dictated very 
rapidly. Greatly pleased with this literary performance 
the father did the scholar son the honour of a bath in 
gold and precious stones ” {Kanaka Ratndbhiseka).* 
After this Raghunatha wrote many works of which several 
have come down to us. One at least of his Sanskrit works 
was a treatise ou music {Sanglta Sudhd). He also composed 
the Bdmdyai^a in Telugu, which was considered so excellent 
that it was done into melodious Sanskrit again by a poetess 
of his court known to us by the title Madhuravm;iij\ Both 
Yagnanarayana Dikshita, the author of the Sdhityaratnd- 
kara and a son of Govinda Dfkshita, and Ramabhadramba 
the author of the epic poem Baghundthdhhyudayam 
acknowledged their obligations to him almost as their 
guru,X In music he is given credit for having invented 
new rdgas and new talas. What is more than all this he is 
the author of the new mUa^ a mechanical arrangement of 
the Vina, which enables the use of the instrument without 
a seperate adaptation of the stops for each rdga Beparately.§ 
We know that this device was wanting in regard to the 
instrument up to the time of the great king Krishnadeva- 
raya. His poet laureate Allasani Peddana says, in the 

w* A person thus honoured is made to sit down upon a seat first. 
After a commendatory speech or address, coins, or gems and jewels, or 
a mixture is poured over till it covered the person completely, the 
precious heaps becoming ihe property of the person thus honoured, 
t Opus cit pp. 267 and 270« 
t Opus cit pp. 275 and 284^ 

§ Opus Extract 89. 




Manucharita^ihsX the women who had adjusted the instru- 
ment for the T^9. ,ndt{di, went to sleep while still playing 
on the instrument and left it adjusted to this (tune). 
When the morning breeze blew upon it, it began to intune» 
somewhat out of tune for the time, when the suitable tune . 
should have been desdtchi. This is a clear indication th^# 
the mechanical device was not then in use. But the inven-, 
tion of this device is ordinarily ascribed to another eon of 
the minister Govinda DIkehita, known by the name 
Yenkatesa Makhi ; but in Haghunatha's own work Sanglta 
Sudhd B, courtier of his actually says that the invention was 
due to Raghunatha himself. It is :just possible the idea 
was the king's and the actual adaptation was due to the 
expert pandit, Yenkatesa of his court.* After the com- 
pletion of this education, Achyuta, the father wanted that 
the son should make extensive conquests of territory, and 
gave him therefore thorough bred horses, elephants, some 
of his own jewels and districts. Just about this time his 
services were called for by the emperor, and this gave the 
occasion for his baptism of fire. 

Raghunatha must have been born in the last years of 
the 16th century. Somewhat earlier in the ceiitury took 
place the epoch-making battle of Talikota, which subverted 
practically the empire of Yijayanagar and made the city 
untenable, as the headquarters of the empire. Tirumala 
the next brother of Rama who fell in battle shifted the 
capital to Penugonda, and continued for about six more 
years to rule, like his late elder brother, in the name of 
Sadasivaraya. Soon after A. D. 1570, either because 

• Opus cit pp. 270-71. Sahityaratnakara, Canto V. 




Sadasiva died or because Tirumala thought it uunecessary 
any longer to preserve the fiction, Tirumala began to rule 
as emperor. When he died he was succeeded by his eldest 
Btirviving son Sriranga, who left behind him no son. 
The throne then came to be occupied about A.D. L585 
by Venkatapati or Venkatadri his youngest brother^ the 
next one R3ma having died in the meanwhile, as viceroy 
of Srlrangapattanam. This emperor continued to rule till 
A.D. 1614. 

Since the battle of Talikota and the evacuation of 
Vijayanagar, the Muhammadan trouble did not cease. It 
was just about that time that Akbar was nioving into the 
Dakhan from the north and that had to be attended to. 
The attention of the five Bahmani Sultans therefore had to 
be divided. The two more important states of the north 
Berar and Ahmadnagar were in imminent danger by this 
advance. They therefore had to occupy themselves with 
their position exposed to the northern attack. The empire 
of Vijayanagar was therefore left to be disposed of, as best 
they might, between the southern states of Bijapur and 
Oolkonda. These two states came to an understanding 
as between themselves. Bijapur had for its sphere the 
part of Vijayanagar above the Ghats, and Qolkonda that 
part of it below the Ghats. It was open to each of these 
states to acquire as much of the Hindu territory as they 
could and keep to itself what it actually acquired. Thus 
wars from this side were pretty frequent, and Penugonda 
and places round about it had to suffer the perpetual 
harrying of the Sultans of Golkonda. It was on the 
occasion of one of those advances by the Muhammadans 
19 
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towards Peniigonda that Venkatapati sent a message to 
Achynta of Tan j ore calling for his assistance, with the 
specific request, as our authorities have it, that the Tanjore 
forces might be sent under the command of the young 
prince Raghunatha. In accordance with imperial orders 
Raghunatha marched at the head of the Tanjore army and 
helped to beat off the Muhammadan attack upon Penugonda 
itself. His services were so highly appreciated by the 
emperor that the emperor was quite prepared to give him 
anything he might choose to ask by way of favour. Raghu- 
natha made use of this influence in favour of Erishnappa 
Nayaka of Oinjee who had been thrown into prison by the 
emperor for treacherous conduct in his Governorship. 
Raghunatha's intervention was eflPective, Erishnappa 
Nayaka was set free and in gratitude, for this good office, 
the Nayak of Ginjee gave one of his daughters in marriage 
to Raghunatha.* Raghunatha returned victorious to his 
father with the grateful testimony of the emperor, and 
resided in the court of his father for some time. 

One day when old Achyuta was holding court, informa- 
tion came to him that at the gate of the palace were some 
distinguished ladies, beseeching asylum of him. The king 
learnt, on sending out ministers to find out what exactly 
was the trouble, that they were^xiles from Jaffna, members 
of the family of the king of Jaffna, recently dispossessed of 
his kingdom by the Portuguese, who treacherously occupied 
the capital and turned out the ruler. They said they had 
already had a taste of the sweets of the assistance of the 

*Opas cit p. 285 Raghunathabhyudayam of Ramabhadramba, 
Sarga VII. 
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ftajas of Tanjore, and could see no better asylum than tbat 
of Achyutaraja. Achynta ordered a portion of his palace 
to be vacated for their occupation and took counsel of the 
venerable minister Govinda Dlkshita, and his own young son 
Prince Kaghunatha* pointing out to them how troublesome 
the Portuguese had become, and how, in spite of his having 
turned them out from Negapatam recently, they still con- 
tinued their predatory habits The old minister pointed^ 
out that the Portuguese were indeed troublesome, but that 
the trouble could easily be put an end to by putting a feuda- 
tory chief, who was their mainstay on the Tanjore coast, 
nut of power of mischief. The chief was the Solaga chief- 
tain who had ensconced himself in an island at the mouth 
nf the Coleroon in a strongly built and well-protected fort. 
He was a source of great trouble to the inhabitants of the 
locality. He carried away innocent women into captivity;t 
he was tyranical and oppressive to the kallars of the locality 
(kalamdl). He sometimes captured people, tied them up 
in bags, and after beating them well with pestles, threw 
them as food for his crocodiles in the moat of his fortress. 
He tortured people by driving needles through the roots of 
the hair. An atrocious tyrant like this should be put an 
end to first, and that would effectively destroy the support 
on which the Portuguese rely for their predatory success. 
♦^Destroy the Solaga^ you will destroy the Portuguese there- 
with” concluded G5vinda Dikshita. Achyuta agreed to this 
counsel and was advised by the old minister to abdicate in 
favour of the son, who could carry on the war with far 

* Opus cit p. 270. Sahityaratnakara, Cantos V and X. 

t RSmabhadxSmba’s Ragbunlthabhyadayam, Sarga Vh Opus cit. 
p. 286. 
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greater effect than the old man that he was, could. Gdvinda 
Blkshita gave for his reason for this advice that the war was 
not likely to begin and end with the Solaga alone or the 
Portugnese. He said the Pandyas had long been harbouring 
ill-will to the Tanjore family. They had got into an alliance 
with both the Portuguese and the Solaga.* What was 
worse, Krishnappa Nayaka of Ginjee had, “according to his 
nature, turned out faithless again and had got into alliance 
with the Nayak of Madura and his allies. This combination 
requires vigorous action for which a younger man on the 
throne would be more suitable than the pious minded old 
man that he was. Achyuta agreed with his minister and 
ordered the anointment of his son on the Wednesday 
following,! 

In the meanwhile spies sent into the Madura country 
had arrived with news of the movements of the combi- 
nation formed by the Nayaka of Madura. They pointed out 
that the armies of the Madura Nayak, with a contingent of 
the ^Portuguese to . help him,! the Nayak of Ginjee and 
various other chieftains were on the move towards the 
island of Srirangam. Orders were immediately issued for 
special spies being sent to find out exactly what these 
movements meant ; and in a short while, the messengers 
from Yachama Nayaka arrived with the information that a 

* Sahityaratnlkara, Sarga X. OpQt cit p. 271. Also Purchas : Hit 
Pilgrims X, Ch. vii. 

t SShityaratnakara, Sarga X. Opus cit p. 273. 

{ Sahityaratnakara, Sarga XIll. The passage here refers to the 
Portuguese by the terms PnraHkas and Turu^kat. That the refe- 
rence is to'the Portuguese is quite obvious both from the actual des- 
cription and the corresponding passage of RaghunSthIbhyudayam 
calling them ** ParangU “. 
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revolution had taken place at the imperial headquarters at 
Penugon^a, and these movements were all in consequence 
thereof. Venkatapatiraya^ the emperor, had died recently. 
Immediately after his death, his ministers unanimously 
nominated the younger of the two sons of his late brother 
Ramaraya, the viceroy of Srirangapatam, as his successor. 
This was Srlranga Ghikkardya. Qobburi Jaggaraya who 
was related to one of the queens of Venkatapati did not 
approve of this arrangement and brought about a revolu- 
tion. Jaggaraya’s relation, among the queens of Venkatat 
seems to have had a putative son, whom the emperor 
Venkata set aside perhaps designedly. Jagga naturally 
enough took up the cause of his relative and pretending to 
serve Srlranga, the actual successor, managed to have him, 
his wife, and all his children assassinated. While the 
arrangements for this atrocity were in progress, a faithful 
chieftain Yachama Nayaka got wind of tho affair, and 
managed by a stratagem to get one of the sons out by a 
secret passage through the good offices of a washerman. 
This boy, Yachama took charge, and, finding the great 
majority of the chieftains of the empire inclined to support 
Jaggaraya, was on the march towards Tanjore to ask for 
the support of Achyuta. Both Yachama and Jaggaraya 
were marching southwards from Penugondla, Yachama 
anxious to reach Tanjore before it was too late, and 
Jaggaraya anxious to effect a junction with his allies and 
interpose himself between Tanjore and Yachama. The 
messengers having reported this called for immediate 
aiction to meet the imperial fugitive.* 

* Rlmabhadramba’s Raghunathabyadayam, Sarga VIll. Opus ciu 
p. 287. 
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Raghnnatha made np his mind at once. He marched 
forward to Kumbhakonam, received YSchama and the 
imperial fugitive, and had the anointment of the young 
prince celebrated at Eumbhakonam. Then instead of 
coming back he dashed forward to the mouth of the 
Ooleroon and after a short fight overthrew the Solaga and 
destroyed him at a time when he could get no assistance 
from any of his allies. He sent forward an army across te 
Jaffna to dislodge the Portuguese from there. Having 
done this he marched back and returned to headquarters.'^ 
In the meanwhile information was brought to hini that 
the Pandyan army and the army of Ginjee had effected a 
junction with the traitor Jaggaraya, and his allies near 
the island of SrTrangam. The traitor Jagga with a view to 
, making it easy for him to unite with the allies apparently 
broke the anient on the Kaveri, and the combined allies 
were making arrangements to march upon Tanjbre itself. 
Raghunatha ordered the movement of his whole army and 
set forward towards PalavanerU which he made his head- 
quarters camp.T He vowed before starting that he would 
destroy all his enemies and place the young emperor upon 
the throne, building to his favourite god Ramabhadra a 
temple at the headquarters of his enemy after his victory. 
He would destroy the traitor Jaggaraya for the perfidious 
act of having broken the anicut of the Kaveri, and would 
rebuild it with the heads of his defeated enemies.]: He 

* SahityaratnSkara, Sarga XIII and RSmabhadramba’s Raghn- 
n^thSbhyudayam, Sarga VIII. Opns cit pp. 274-288. 

t R3inabhadrl[mba*8 RaghunathSbhyudayam, Sargn IX. Opus cit 
p. 389. 

t ^IOiityaratnSkara, Sargas XIII and XIV. Opus cit p. 283. 
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motinted his elephant Ramabhadra, carrying the state howda 
called Vijayagaru^MTi^ followed on either side by the 
town oflSicers and the officers of his bodyguard. He carried 
on his own howda a young son of his, Ramadhadra by name; 
the elephant following him carried the young Emperor 
Ramaraya. These were followed by as many as 32 sub- 
ordinate chieftains and officers.* The two armies came into 
contact with each other at a village, now called Tohfir, on 
the south bank of the Eaveri about two miles from the' 
Grand Anicut. The battle began with an artillery duel, 
then Raghunatha charged with his cavalry in semi-circular 
formation, closely followed by his infantry. This attack 
proved irresistable. The Pandya troops which were the 
first attacked, broke and fled. Jaggaraya advanced forward 
and placed himself between Raghhnatha’s troops and the 
fugitive Pandya, Jaggaraya fared no better and fell in the 
fight. The whole of Jagga’s army was destroyed. That was 
the decisive part of the battle, both the Pandya and the 
Nayak of Qinjee retired each to his own territory and 
projected a course of warfare afterwards. Raghunatha 
having won the victory marched down as far as Trivadi, 
and sending forward troops to bring Krishnappa Nayaka of 
Ginjee to his senses he returned to Tanjore.t The Emperor 
was restored to his position and the empire saved for the 
time being. During the period of Rama’s reign separate 
actions had to be fought against each one of the chiefs to 
bring him back to loyalty. This succeeded in, great part; 
but the empire had suffered vital injuries, and had 

• Vi jayaraghava’s RaghunathSbhyudayam. Opus cit. Extract 899. 

t Ramabhadramba's : Raghunatha byu day am, Sarga X. Opus cit. 
pp. 280-9. 
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advanced too far towards dismemberment, to be united 
again into one compact state. Two more rulers succeeded 
and held their positions more or less precariously, and after 
something like 30 years of the date of this battle the empire 
actually broke to pieces, a number of independent states 
eoming into existence from out of this dismembered empire. 
One of these springing as a small state from the viceroyalty 
of Srirangapatam absorbed that viceroyalty itself and 
continues the traditions of the rule of Vijayanagar in the 
present state of Mysore. 

Some time after returning to Tanjore from this victori- 
ous campaign, Raghunatha held a competition, it would ap- 
pear, among the ladies of his Court, several of whom could 
oompose poetry in the four kinds. They were also expert 
in resolving various literary puzzles. Some of them could 
compose a hundred verses in ** an hour,” and write poetry 
in 8 languages. One lady of the Court by name Rama- 
bbadramba was accorded the 6rst place in this and was 
installed ’as the ^‘empress among the poets’, {Sdhitya- 
sdmrdjya) which probably involved the honour of a Kana- 
kdhhiaeka (bathing in gold). He also held an exhibition 
of musical proficiency along with this.* 

Among the building works of Raghunatha must be men- 
tioned temples to RSmaswami at Ramesvaram, Srirangam 
und Eumbhakonam, large additions to the temples at 
Mannargudi, Pasupatikovil, Uppiliappankovil, Srirangam; 
he built the great gdpura of Kumbhesvara temple and he 
founded many agrdhdras^ He maintained the charities of 

* Ramabhadramba's RaghunXthabhyudayam, Sargas XI and XII. 
Opni cit p. 291. 
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his father, which were very vast in the whole of the 
kingdom,* Raghundtha died in 1626 according to the 
Icelandic traveller Plafssom;^ and was succeeded by his 
son Yijayaraghava. 

This snmmary account of the accomplishments and 
deeds of Raghunatha shows him a scholar, patron and 
warrior, and so much of his life could be recovered as 
the result of his own patronage to learning as well as that 
of his family. The account given above is based principally 
on two works on Raghunatha, Raghundthdhhyudayam^ a 
Sanskrit epic of Ramabhadramba the famous Court poetess 
referred to above. This is supplemented in important 
particulars by the Telugu work, Raghundilidhhyudayam^ 
written by his own son Yijayaraghava Nay aka. There 
are numbers of other works which throw a great deal of 
light upon the history not only of Raghunatha but of the 
whole of the Tanjore family. In regard to Raghn- 
natha’s history, however, it is the SdhityaratndJcara of 
Yeghanarayana Dikshita, and the Sangita Sudhd of Gdvinda 
Dikshita that are of very great value. Among the many 
charities of his son Yijayaraghava Nayaka is one, which 
was meant in honour of his father, an agrahdrd granted to 
Brahmans, which went by the name Raghunathapura$ 
Agrahara, the agrahdra in which 1 happened to be born. 
The agrahdra got fortified in the generation immediately 
following, and bears the name of the great Mahratta 
viceroy of Bijapur, Shahji, the father of a still greater son 
Sivaji. That village goes now by the name Sakkottai 


* SShitya Sudha. Opus cit pp. 267-8. 
t The life of Jon Plafssons, Hakluyt Society, Yol. 11, p. 118. 
X Yijayarl^gba'va’s Raghunatbabhyudayam, p. 255. 
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contracted from Shahjikote* It is with some little per- 
sonal satisfaction that I close the life of this enlightened 
raler of Tan j ore, who was scholar, patron and ruler, all in 
one, with achievements in each of these which would 
compare honourably with those of great rulers, in these 
separate departments. 

[A lecture delivered "before the South Indian Asso^ 
ciation with the Hon^hle the Advocate General 
Mr, S. Srinivasa Aiyangar in the Chair, "] 



APPENDIX. 


The Sanskrit texts referred to is published in the course 
of this article. 

Note 2. 

*fr 5*m4 Wpsr 3 TTf^»Tifr SOTemm \M\ 

q*iT f5^n ll<JII 

«ftWir«req f^aigifrs: nr^ rwfqR<R*<Ri^ I 
?5Rrflf%f p^^lq^RR: =^% qr ^trar^irR: ll^ll 
^rrflrfJr JRS^rRr: aa7f»fr% ^qfwf^iasTrf^ I 
qfni 5 Rr«r iKoii 


Note 3. 

3H^?grr%airq ^aiq ^rtifqqaR^rTqfe: I 

aigair ?raRi«qw55Ra f'lrqR. il'^«n 

a?«%qr5l3PR3cf.q«sq^i^*Tr: aT4 f^qf%: I 

r: llYMi 


a^»¥Rir I 




Note 4. 

^f^xr«p 5 <fJi «Fro 5 ?^Rq^p:aTf^g*i^t ir 
qr>ifew 5 S 5 fiRqq»q^r«ff%<iTPi 3 W^r^ f 
f^f^qTftarf^q»« 5 W«ft^s w 
3 n%sf^»i*rreqq' 3 ^^agpq«ft?gjrT*nj<TJ l 

3?T»fiRRf ftrwT sRiw Ji?|qrq«^sP» ir 
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^ IcWd I 

^^3 %rfh3t It 

5RT «r riK arw^a^ sn=^*nwfl'^l 
gron^^T «ri ^r la^r u«qi^ II 


Note 6. 

«ft^rf^5njftfwilf^rf?I86RTiT SRWSTRft ^^3RC. I 
fiiiirq ^f^f^5'>n«J*rrf^: || 


Sarga V. 


gir^sRra^ft ^T3RS^- 

?wiifg^ cog- 

^ f^ifrq^q^aiftafiisrnini IR'slI 


R qrft^rRif^^ 1 ^ 5 ^ (?) II 


^iwg^ RTftsrrer- 

Rsftf^s^nc^^ga^T^g: II 
^5^ ?fg5r %§55 ^4 ^ f^- 

^*RWi4 ll^oll 

4 5PRft I 

q4iw<ftgg w>*rr- 

j?!^ fg^wrPr^ ll^'^ll 
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<iy ^1 W^i V-J I 

3T (^5t) OTT^r JTsrar 

^ssRiJW^ 


«n3 f^qf^rS «*reiT 
siPiR^?5-|^??rf fJnrq!^ I 

3Rr ?5JiT*r tl 

Note 10. 

^Rjf«r^ «?q*i<r 3iT^«>Mt5fSRra?5R: llvs^u 

?R9rfRRfsRrf^jn*TJ ?:^qRT#r ?3Jn*r»j;qt I 


3»^^siT*R?R5jRr*T: vjxm q<*fi<gwi l 

^ ll'svn 


Note 11. 


qRPr ii^Mi 

<<aqg^ i • 

V <Rn^ q <ifi< g Rsgi«l ll 


^ l »l4 ”q ^ l ^S^^^q»^4g •lawwiwrarJii 

*ii*iK»4Hg a qKtqi<ai^ f|qft^qgm§«rrgj ll^'»n 


% anr^opi^ w f^R^. 

^ g??Rq agslRJl I 
PRq.i«qpqi 

jq y tTfa aJssRt gf^ qi<wflqii< ll^^ll 
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iji¥ftatr«ref^Rjsgf^ 

JrmiRt f>g^ffiT ?n>iT: ll^^ll 

sR!mJ5t Jr^?^^?rn5t I 

sjjftqi^f^qpnura ?nT 4 l a qra r 


Sarga X. 

^ HJTTJnJi. i 

wjnir^*i ?i?r ^stjp# gw w^wni; II 


Note 12. Raghunathabhyudayam* 

f^swsra^: I 

3?i^^ qt 5^04 #o5»iw^s INI 




a^^qt« 5 »i: l| 4 ill 

q?«rfii?t ^wfii fqrf^T^ ^ w ^ hmm t l 
qf^^w: q^3yftqi4 <rr»w ll^ll 


#j 3 r>ltw 


hia^ll 


ITote 13. Sahityaratn3kara, Sarga X. 

?q^^? 5 tefl%^r% ?r w wqR 1 

ira^ qfflT w a^flJTr qqt w ^5rRi| =^1: IK^II 


wq 5 |^r« 5 ^w«n^T»iwtqf 5 i^<^^ wt | 

«rfqr « Ii?«ll 



3U3 


Sf : ST?l^ feqf^ ini#5 ll^^ll 


^pm I 

?sRiT ^=953T I 

5?r^ 5mag5R?n^5^3 ll^MI 


iPT^ ST sft 5i»nc3f^ aai^acj^ IR^ii 

>» 


l^ote 14. Sahityaratnakara, Canto X. 

?«n^Fcrr fSiira^ agvrRraftjflwfaR: liaii l 
f^a3«a<^«WI f^J?aRigf^Rna*i5?«?9n^ iRo|| 


fM^arafar ft^rr^Nt^rrs af ’^r^f^as^watrar I 

sqerrft sfiroi f% qwr^gr ^ iRaii 
q^fe5ra%wi^ ^ "w^f^i^rgar*! arfirglJ l 

A 

’ETf^oiYs^qRl?^ ;iJI^ |RY|| 

^ g*ia> 

aP5^ Tga r aa ra ^ ^ a l arrar ^ gajj:l 


Note 15. 

^ a ra i fea aqg f i at c|t 5r2»*rn?ftsa?TT5ft5i: I 
aat araw. wiTa»5araw arw'aaia ini 
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«w ??«!TRrf^S?qftr'jr*ir 3^«4 ii^ll 




«5rl^ ?R!t 3?erNr ^q^ftl^ar IIMI 


^55#i^i55i^qw3^rq;. II 


I 

IK a. 


ir^;sm^^?®Tf|aTwft5i^«rTq;.?inF®i I 


^cgr®f^in^^ra^Rr% ?ipftJ7r< I 

'irfoisTT ^=?rt fs^rfp^TTl^r 5ft^rPi^c«Rc. in«ii 


Note 16. Raghunathabhyudayain, Sarga VIIL 

<Tt «i*jf^ ^ gsRRggn i 

^57^^ ^ «ft^q?qtr<3Wwi^55i;IR^II 

?if<?p»i^ 5[r[d^ ^ ’iga^n’ »T5 rt: i 

sHf srqrfw^iPT ^^jrtst: IR'sH 

>a 

»ijir'^ 3?»^5 ftf •’it f^cwraa:^ m ir<jii 

?R^3 g[qro5?i?!T<f^ %g«rat l 

«R*l5PT?J5f|/^?rTqf 3?f^=^1?0r5^cIRJT(^qJl IR^II 

%^iTsw«if?iw5 'rrT^?reRft?rwiif«r«R>3t I 
^aTWKRRq^SRR ll^ o|r 
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Note 17. Raghnnathabhyodayam, Canto IX. 


aqrM^ q jnwiq^ if^ifitqr lltii 
fiprrJnr^Jt «^)qRr^3|fl({f^<Ki) | 

5rtrt^^«iTRorrq«rT 3Tq>5qqc%sJiq«j€r«{j< ii^^ii 
Ji;fftf^ori «?qwTqtFdt»i i 

awiwfiT^fos^R^tfiTt grqiff^'HkPi l 

arqrfiFt ^5qfir^’irrf^q«ir ?jjTr^^5 3^:%^ ll^ll 
qtPr^tqqft^j g?:^s ^>?Iq^q=q^jj§f^crr i 
q<ni^iq f^sqqrsrr^ inrsq^ 5ffqf%'w qqrq ll^^ll 
g ?Tg t f% a ^rqrfqsnpq q^Mwi : iR^u 

qqift <i'^«iqqrr%rPr qrenf^ ^qrf^r I 

^qr qit *rqfkf^i^ »iqas'ei^»miR^H 

Note 18. Raghunathabhyudayam, Canto IX. 

ft^iqqa^gPiqHq f tst r: % ft q i«q r ^q»4jL I 

3o^<qiu«jif5(4j4a4j;^: f%qt q^wrn irmi 

8RN^Ntqwq:Nq5qq*pq^*9if*q5ni^qqnn i 
fltKqqa^ q^gqjqft: ^^g a ^ji qq q g^qr^ H^^ii 
«iR*ftq|s«ir^rqiqcq^^ qr^qsS^ q^wr Jwiqr i 


20 
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Note 19. Sahityarathakara. 

3p3t gc^ ^ 5r«ii? ijl: I 

35954 5w%frrf4^^ ^5<?prf4 ll<J^II 

Note 21. Haghnnathabhyudayam, Sarga X. 

^m: %f^cri;T4ir9Jw: I 

3?wn5r535r5g9«*nqg^: airerFft 9r*TfiEr€rE5*r«n5ttJi ii 
wf^^T^Rft^r^^^srerTwt I 

^Rq»9TfW^ I%f49r ^fw>Pjqf^5CRl€cqqif^jq \\\\\\ 
8R5ftqf^5r4 I 

3T*iq5a94 IW^W 

Bif^qasrqaq WRft qgqq^q ^qr^ftara^Kl 
3q5ra>^5i;fqf»q5fql«iqi< iig^cst^qgqqcfifsisfi;^ Hvsvn 

3rf«qfii^fqq«[qiqaif5i f4qa5Riq^4t«f%aTf5f I 
gqafiTfts<a i i^ ^ q |q i»qpffa 9?q^q«5(tqq|?^: ||»»\|| 
«rq lF«5i3R?f^qRq$5ff qfij?j5wg^^?ftq qqrra; I 
95Riq 9qrqaVs^<st^5 areqSHifeq: ll«^ll 

Note 22. Raghnnathabhjndayam, Colophon. 

f%9r3f?qr awpqqjqsqqt q»TK I 

a^qqfli#qftqi34ql =qfo5rq5ff qi^qftr qf.qfc^ | 
tft^qwmqft aft^ffqiqsqft qnmjn II 

tq qfiiBn^ a^leiaY fSr qi’srw^^qozqrPi I 
+ 4^ »qi^'ftrg: qaq q^^^qq 11 
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«<Nfsir*RT ^SRia: II 

^fiWW fer g ^ »T«*5R^nTf5r (?) I 

^etrfirct^: PRqRRTii 5^ II 


^ote 23. ^hitya Sudha. 





^Jir«ir- 





The King of Vellore 

England^ 10-2-82, 

[My dear Sir, 

You may perhaps care to print this note, or else dis- 
cuss it in correspondence, . I should like to see the matter 
cleared up — especially as I am now editing another hook in 
which the style ‘ King of Vellore ’ is applied to Venkata 
about 1612-14, 

The main point is: Why did the inhabitants of 
Tegnapatam call their king ^ King of Vellore ’ in March^ 
1610, and earlier f One could understand the survival of 
a style which had become obsolete : hut, according to the 
Reviewer, this is the anticipation of a style which had not 
yet become appropriate. 

Tours sincerely, 

W. H. MORELAND.] 

A friendly Reviewer in this Journal (August, 1931, 
p. 222) questioned the statement made in the Hakluyt 
Society’s recent volume. Relations of Qolkor^a, that Vellore 
was the capital of Venkata, the reigning sovereign of the 
Vijayanagar dynasty, from about A.D. 1608, the date to 
which the Relatiom go back ; and suggested that the term 
* King of Vellore ’ may have come into use owing to 
negotiations having been carried on with the King when he 
happened to be in camp at Vellore. It may be worth while 
to bring together the evidence on this point contained in 
European records of the period. 
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Portuguese envoys seem to have visited the Court of 
Yenkato fairly often, for whenever the Dutch went there 
they found Portuguese representatives at work ; but no 
contemporary Portuguese records have been traced. No 
English envoys visited this King, so the evidence is confined 
to Dutch sources. The titles of these sources are cumbrous, 
and I shall cite them in abbreviated form, giving a fuller 
description at the end of the note. 

Dutch relations with Yijayanagar began in 1608, when 
the Company was allowed to establish a factory at 
Tegnapatam, but on this occasion all the negotiations were 
conducted with the Nayak of Gingee, or rather with his 
agent, known in the Dutch records as the great Aya’, 
(JSeeres^ 55, De Jonge^ III, 280, Terpstra^ Ch. IV), and 
there is no reference in the records to the King. Two years 
later, Arond Maertssen arrived on the Coromandel Coast 
with orders from the Directors of the Dutch East India 
Company to renew the arrangement for this factory, and an 
agreement was made with the Nayak on 29th March, 1610 
{Heeres^ 78, De Jonge^ III, 345), On this occasion Maertssen 
visited Gingee, and the new agreement was sent for sanction 
to the King at Vellore (Terpstra^ Ch. V, where the story is 
told at length from the records in the Rijksarchief). About 
the same time correspondence was opened with the King 
regarding the establishment of a factory at Pulicat, and the 
King sent envoys to draw up an agreement for this factory ; 
the agreement was sent to Vellore for sanction, and on the 
28th April, authority was received to start trade. On 15th 
May, when Maertssen had gone to Pulicat for that purpose, 
the two agreements arrived there sanctioned by the King, 
with an invitation to Maertssen to visit the Court in person. 



Maertssen with a small party started forthwith for 
Vellore, and on 25th May he found the King at a village 
about 25 miles short of that town. He hoped to settle 
matters there, but this could not be done because the 
King ** desired that they should see his magnificence andl 
royal state, his noble castles and remarkable buildings ”. 
The King therefore returned to Vellore, where Maertsaen 
arrived on 27th May, and three days later he was received 
in audience. At this point a Portuguese envoy intervened, 
and for some time the King hesitated between the parties^ 
but eventually he refused the tempting Protuguese offers, 
and the grant for the Dutch factory at Pulioat was not 
disturbed. 

Maertssen then left the locality, having placed Hans 
Marcelis in charge of the new factory, where disputes with 
the local officials arose almost immediately. On hearing 
this, the King sent for both parties to Vellore. Marcelis 
started on 1st August, and, after some delay, had an 
audience of the King on the 30th. Portuguese envoys 
again intervened with presents and promises, and an interval 
of intrigue followed, but Marcelis was able to leave Vellore 
on 26th September, with the grant for Pulicat confirmed in 
a somewhat more favourable form. From these particulars 
it vrill be seen that in 1610 the King was in Vellore 
continuously, or almost continuously, from March to the 
end of September. 

The next Dutch appearance at his court was in 1612, 
when Wemmer van Berchem, who had become Director of 
the Ooromandel factories, came to Vellore to complain of 
the sack of the Pulicat factory by the Portt^ue8e'(Dijk, 24-28; 



1^00r§8f 100-104, where Bijk^s misreading of the nap^e of 
Veloyer is corrected). Wemmer was a man of exceptional 
energy, and apparently possessed the art of getting thinga 
done quickly. He left Pulicat on 2nd December, had an 
audienee of the King at Vellore on 10th, obtained a formal 
agreement on 12th went on to Kolar, where JaggarSja was 
with the royal army, made an agreement with him, and was 
back in Pulicat by 9th January, 1613. 

No other Dutch mission to the court is recorded during 
Venkata’s lifetime ; and, if these facts stood alone, they 
would not be inconsistent with the Reviewer’s suggestion 
that the style * King of Vellore ’ might have arisen from 
the accident of the King being temporarily at Vellore from 
March to September, 1610, and again in December, 1612,. 
though the reference to the castles and buildings at 
Vellore is more appropriate to a capital city than to a tem- 
porary halting place. The suggestion is, however, deBnitely 
negatived by the fact that the style • King of Vellore’ was 
in use in Tegnapatam before any Dutchman had visited the 
King ; it was used in the Dutch letter-book at least as early 
as 26th March, 1610, or two months before Maertssen’s 
mission. Under that date the letter-book shows a letter 
“ received from the great King Venekat Poti Raij\ King of 
Velor”, in which the King oifered the Dutch a choice of 
one of the three ports ** Pallicatte, Oonnomor, Armogon’\ 
and assured them of his protection. This letter has not, so 
far as I know, been published ; the question is made from a 
photostat supplied by the Rijksarchief. The style * Bang of 
Vellore ’ was thus current at Tegnapatam’ one of Venkata’s 
seaports, in March, 1610, for of course the, Dutch took it 
from the inhabitants of that place, at the time their only 
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Victory in the Kingdom. If Vellore was not the captial at 
that time, I must leave the Reviewer to explain how the 
etyle in question came to be In current use, for I can think 
of no other possible origin. 

The Reviewer writes that ** In the days of Venkata 
oertainly, the capital was still Penugonda, where he had to 
etand a siege by the Qolkonda army in 1612, and where he 
actually died in 1614, if the local accounts could be believed.” 
I do not know where to find the description of that siege, 
but is it certain that Venkata was with the army ? As has' 
been said above^ he was at Vellore in December of that 
year, when his army was at Kolar, so he was not always 
with the army at this period of his reign. As to the place 
qf his death, in some parts of India it was the practice for a 
dying King to be taken to some particular place, commonly 
a former capital ; might not this practice explain the local 
accounts which the Reviewer quotes with caution ? 

References, 

De Jonge, — De OpTcomst van het Nederlandsche Qezag 
in OasUIndie, edited by J. K. J. De Jonge, The 
Hague, 1862-88. 

Dijh, — Zes Jaren uit het Leven van Wemmer van 
Berchem^ by L.C.D. van Dijk, Amsterdam, 1858. 

Beeres. — Corpus Diplomaticum Neerlando-lndioum^ 
compiled by J. E. Heeres, The Hague 1907. 

Terpstra. — De Vestiging van de Nederlanders aan 
de Kust van Coromandel by H. Terpstra, 
Groningen, 1911. 
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The letter and the note printed above are from 
Mr. Moreland, and have reference to a review of a publi- 
cation by the Hakluyt Society, Relations of Golkonda, on 
pages 219 to 223 of Volume X of the Journal of Indian 
History. The matter has reference to the Vijayanagar ruler 
of the period, Venkata II, as he is sometimes called of 
Vijayanagar. His capital is referred to as Velur, and, what 
is really more to the point, that he is himself described king 
of Velhr by European writers of the period, among them 
the Dutch correspondence published, in the Relations of 
Golkonda. The points at issue therefore are whether 
(1) there is justification for calling Velfir the capital of the 
empire of Vijayanagar under Venkata ; and (2) whether 
there is justification for his territory as a whole being 
described as kingdom of Veltlr. Mr. Moreland's note gives 
full references to the Dutch correspondence, where 
Venkatapati is spoken of as king of VelDr with a variation 
in the spelling of the word. It would conduce to clearness if 
a short historical survey be taken of the rule of Venkato II. 

Venkata was on the throne from 1585 to 1614. His 
coronation actually took place in Ohandragiri, where he 
usually resided during the last years of the reign of his 
father and during the reign of his elder brother as viceroy 
of the south. When he was anointed, however, he was 
anointed as ruler of the empire of Vijayanagar, enthroned 
at Penugonda. His early inscriptions of dates 1585,* I587,t 
and 1589} state that he was seated on the throne of the 

• Epi. Col. 71 of 1916. 

t Epi. Car. VII, S. H. 83. 

} Ibid XII, C. K. 89. 
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Bmpire in Snragiri (or Penngonija). Other inBcriptions at 
different dates also refer to him as being seated on •the' 
“Jewelled Throne” at Penngonda. These refer to year 1593,* 
1599, 1 1603,t 1605.§ 1608, T 1609,1 1610,** and 1612.tT We 
need go no further in search for authorities of this class, and 
may state it broadly that the proper style of the sovereign 
was “ Ruler of Vijayanagar ”, whether he be called king or 
emperor ; and he is generally said to be ruling from his- 
throne at Penugonda, although we come occasionally upon 
records that refer to him as ruling from Vijayanagar itself. 
So far therefore as these inscriptional records go, we aro 
concerned with the ruler of Vijayanagar, and his permanent 
capital is Penugonda. 

We mentioned already that Venkatapati was accustomed 
to reside in Chandragiri as viceroy of the south, both under 
his brother and even under his father. During the period 
when the Jesuits of South India came into contact with 
him, he was in residence in Chandragiri, and Jesuit 
references regard Chandragiri as the capital. The Jesuit 
fathers who were sent out to reside at the court of Venkata 
are spoken of as the Mission to Vijayanagar, though residing 
in Chandragiri. The annual letter of the Jesuits for 

• 377 of 1904. 

t Sewell's Lists of Antiquities, I, p. 134. 

t No. 236 of 1903. 

fi Sewell’s Lists, I, p. 101 ; 355 of 1903. 

Y Rsngachari, I, pp. 535, and 622. 

11 67 of 1915. 

•• 184 of 1913. 

tt Epi. Car. II, TN. 62. Ibid XII, S ; 84. Butterworth and 
V. Chetty III, pp. 1284-86. 
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Eastern India speaks of El. Rey de Bisnaga.* * * § The mission 
is spoken of as the mission to Vijayanagar in a letter of the- 
previous year.t A letter} of Father Pimenta dated 1602' 
speaks of Yenkatapati as the emperor of Vijayanagar in the 
capital at Chandragiri. Philip lIPs letter to the Portuguese 
viceroy refers to the ambassador from the king of Vijaya- 
nagar.§ The Dutch agreement regarding Pulicat refers to 
Venkata as king of the Carnatic.f The traveller Ploris 
refers to the king as “ king of Narasinga *\|| The same 
writer refers to the same king as “king of Narasinga of 
VelOr” in a letter dated 1614.** * * §§ There is a reference to 
the year 1606tt and the mission to Bisnaga visiting both 
Chandragiri and Velur. In 1607}} there is a reference to 
the mission to Bisnaga in Chandragiri. Similarly a letter§§ 
from the Provincial of Cochin refers to the king of Bisnaga. 
The annual letter dated 1607fir refers to the kingdom of 
Vijayanagar several times. A letter from Philip III of 
Spain to Venkata styles him king of Vijayanagar. The- 
letter is quoted in extenso on page 445 of the Aravidu 
Dynasty. The letter in original is found in Appendix B of 

* Appendix C, VI, Sravl^u Dynasty of Vijayanagar by the- 
Rev. H. Heras, S.J., M.A. 

t Ibid letter C. II. 

t Ibid C. V. 

§ XravI4u Dynasty B. 7. 

11 Ibid, pp. 433-54. 

I Purchas, His Pilgrims III, p. 320. 

•• IbidIII,pp. 326-37. 

tt Father Quitinno’a letter to Father Aquxviva, Ibid C. 13. 

}} Ibid C. 18. 

§§ Ibid C. 21. 

HH Ibid a 22. 
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the work. There is again a reference* to the mission to 
Bisnaga in a letter of date 1608, but referring to the year 
1606-7, In 1611t the letter from Cochin quoting one of 
the previous year, December 12, refers to Rey de Bisnaga. 
The memorial]; against Jesuits some time before 1610 also 
makes similar references. In a letter of 1613, § Mylapore 
is referred to as belonging to the king of Bisnaga. This 
time it is the Portuguese viceroy that is writing to the king. 
A letter dated 1614 from the Portuguese viceroy to 
Philip III refers to the death of Rey de Bisnaga, and the 
disturbances that followed. The same year a letter from 
Floris speaks of ‘ the king of Narasinga of VelOr.f There 
is a similar reference to him as ‘king of Velur’ in a letter || 
of John Gourney dated 18th July 1614. Floris refers to his 
death as that of the king of Velur. It will be seen from 
this that while the general style and description of this 
ruler is as the King or Emperor of Vijayanagar, he is some- 
times spoken of also as king of Narasinga. References to 
him as king of Velur are not altogether absent, even among 
writers other than the Dutch. 

Venkata was during the first few years after his 
coronation, about seven or eight years, in Penugoncja, which 
then came to be spoken of as the royal capital. About 
1592-93, he moved into Chandragiri, where he had been 
accustomed to stay for long years, as that was his viceregal 

* Ibid C. 26. 

t Ibid C. 31. 

t Ibid C. 37. 

§ Xravifu Dynaity of Vijayianagar, B. No. 17. 

H Purchaa, Hit Pilgrims HI, pp. 336-7. 

I Letters received from Bast India Company 3, p. 83. 
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headquarters. There apparently he stayed usually. The 
representatives of the Jesuit missions met him there, and 
some of them went into residence there as representatives of 
the mission at his court. It was in 1604 or a little later that 
Lingama Nayaka son of Chinna Bomma of Veltlr rebell- 
ed. The rebellion was put down after defeating Lingama 
at Minnali, as it is called, a small railway station on the 
Madras — Bangalore railway line, and a subsequent siege of 
the strong fort of Velur. After the place had been taken 
and order was introduced Venkata, went into Vellore where 
he was in residence for a number of years. He often moved 
out of the capital and stayed elsewhere. On one occasion a 
mission of the Jesuits went to him when he was 45 miles 
away in camp. The mission was asked to meet him at 
Velur to which he returned later. The Jesuit representa- 
tives continued to be in Chandragiri. The king himself 
was sometimes there, so that it would seem as though it did 
not matter where the king was in residence. The kingdom 
continued to be the kingdom of Vijayanagar, or the king, 
dom of the Karnataka, and he was still ruling from the 
royal capital of Penugon(Ja, seated on his diamond throne, 
in formal documents. 

References to the king of Velur therefore would be cor- 
rect only if one understood the king of Velur to mean the 
king at Velur. The fact that he is referred to sometimes in 
that style by occasional travellers will not justify his being 
called “ the King of Velur”. Velur constituted certainly a 
government, but as a government it was subordinate to the 
Nayak at Gihgee, so that Vellore did not enjoy the privi- 
lege of even being a Nayakdom of the standing of Madura, 



Tanjore or Gingee. Of course, it is not impossible by virtue 
•of its position and its importance as a fortified centre, that 
it may have served as the capital. When inscriptions of 
Venkata and his subjects always call him king of Vijaya- 
nagar, when even foreign travellers and the Jesuit fathers 
style him generally as king of Vijayanagar or king of 
Narasinga (this latter being a peculiar European designation 
more or less exclusively), and when, in formal documents 
by the Portuguese viceroy and even of the Spanish King 
Philip III, he is styled king of Vijayanagar or emperor of 
Vijayanagar, the justification for calling him king of Velur 
seems small indeed. People may certainly speak of him 
as king of Velfir in the sense that the king was then in 
residence in Vellore, as in fact he was the king of that part 
of the country. It is hardly necessary to pile up more 
evidence. 

While at the subject, we may perhaps refer to another 
incident to which the review made reference, the siege of 
Penugonda by the Muhammadans in 1612. This comes out 
in detail in the Baghundthabhyvdayam^ the life of the 
Tanjore Nayak Raghunatha. The author of the Aravi^u 
dynasty, my friend the Rev. H. Heras, refers to Raghunatha’s 
assistance to Venkatapati to the period of the siege, of Penn- 
gonda very early in Venkata’s reign. This is hardly possible 
for the following reasons. Raghunatha at the time is spoken 
of as a young man, hardly fit to bear the responsibilities of 
rule, and his father Achyuta required to be persuaded to 
ontrust him with the administration and abdicate, about 
16i4 or thereabouts as he had grown very old and rather 
other-worldly minded to continue in power. 
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As a result of the services rendered to the country and 
the emperor, Raghunatha is said to have obtained the release 
of Erishnappa Nayaka of Oingee who was in prison in Penn- 
g^oncja. Krishna was punished for his rebellion, and thrown 
into prison about the end of the year 1609 ; and it is later 
that he should have been pardoned and restored to his 
position. The siege that is referred to is a later siege, and 
not the earlier one, and Raghnnatha's intervention must 
have taken place then. 

Readers have now enough material to form their own 
opinion whether Venkata or his immediate successors can 
be called kings of Vellore, while Vellore may be called a 
oapital, or even the capital, during the period when the 
king happened to be resident there. Indian rulers certainly 
were accustomed to remain in various places in their terri- 
tory even for considerable periods, the capital still remain- 
ing one fixed place, as the formal capital. It seems hardly 
necessary in this instance to regard it as any otherwise than 
this. Even grants* of Rama II, the successor of Venkata 
dated A.D. 1623 refer to his being in residence in Penu- 
gon^a. Later on than this in A.D. 1636, the Kondiyata 
grantt of Venkata III refers to him as being in PenugoncjLa 
while making the grant. 

[Reprinted from the Journal of Indian History 
Vol. XI, Part r\. 

• Ep. Car. Ill, No. 62, Ibid 12 Ck. I. 
t V. R. Vol. I, N. Arcot 325, A Copper-plate grant 




Ramaraya of Vijayanagar 


It is a well known fact that the Empire of Vijayanagar 
did suffer vital injury at the so-called battle of Talikota» 
much more fittingly. Rakshasatangadi, in 1565. The 
Empire held oufc intact, though, from another capital 
farther to the south and much better placed for defence 
Against the enemies, in Penugonda. The last great ruler 
who can even be credited with having succeeded to a great 
extent in bringing the Empire back to its original greatness 
was the great Venkatapatiraya, Venkata I of Vijayanagar, 
who ruled from 1586 to 1614. As he was usually in 
residence at Chandragiri for most of the period of his reign, 
he is sometimes spoken of as the Raja of Chandragiri. The 
Empire, had been marked off into three divisions for 
convenience of administration and placed under the rule 
of the three brothers, Sriranga remaining at headquarters 
in Penugonda, Rama taking charge of his viceroyalty with 
headquarters at Srirangapatam, and Venkata remaining in 
Chandragiri and taking charge of the rest of the Empire. 
By the subsequent deaths of the two elder brothers, Venka^ 
became the sole ruler, and managed to rule the Empire 
with energy and bring into allegiance even those of the 
governors who showed a tendency to throw off the yoke of 
the Empire. The last of these powerful feudatories was 
Lingama Nayaka of Vellore, and it was a war against him 
which brought him down, during five or six years at the 
beginning of the 17th century, into residence in Vellore, 
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thus making some of the European trayellers speak of him 
sometimes as the King of Vellore. As his reign was 
drawing to a close, he conld already see the signs of the 
coming war of succession which destroyed the Empire and 
left it altogether injured beyond possibility of recovery. 

We take some extracts* from the correspondence of the 
officials of the East India Company on the Coromandel 
coast which throw some considerable light upon thia 
feature, and we shall try to expound them in this note. 
Venkata had two of his young nephews, the sons of his 
brother Rama, the viceroy at Srirangapatam at his court. 
When viceroy Rama, the elder brother died, Venkata sent 
the elder of his two sons, to succeed his father and kept 
the younger, called Ranga or Sriranga, with him. Not 
only this. He seems early to have designed him as 
almost the heir-apparent to the Empire, even giving him 
the title Ohikkaraya^ which, as it was understood at the 
time, meant the heir-presumptive. One of his queens, 
however, who remained childless, and was believed to be 
so even by Venkata himself, apparently cherished other 
ambitions and had a baby, which she claimed to be her own 
child, brought up in the palace without Venkata doing 
anything to prevent it, with the result that she got confirm- 
ed in the belief that she had the countenance of the 
Emperor in regard to the presumptive claim of this 
putative boy. On this death-bed, however, Venkata, not- 
withstanding the protests of prince Ranga his nephew, 
installed him as the Emperor, and thus brought about a 

* These extracts are taken from The English Factories in India 
edited by Sir William Foster. 
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conflagration which well-nigh destroyed the Empire coni- 
pletely. 

The queen who claimed to have a child belonged to 
the powerful family of Qobburi chiefs and her brother 
called Jaggaraya was» in consequence, perhaps the most 
powerful nobleman of the Empire, and possessed of the 
highest resources in the state next only to the Emperor. 
He probably found it would be more advantageous to him- 
self, and would meet the needs of his ambition better, if 
the boy-nephew were placed on the throne instead of 
Ranga who had received already some training as prince^ 
and may be expected to take his own line in the govern- 
ment of the Empire.* Immediately after the installation 
of Ranga, Jaggaraya started a movement, trying to enlist 
' the nobles of the Empire on his side. This was made easy 
for him by certain acts of the new King. It is not our 
purpose here to discuss the history of this movement on 
this occasion.* 

Tiiis gradually developed to the extent of a great many 
of the feudatories of rank in the Empire joining Jagga, and 
left the Emperor almost without any loyal chieftains 
among those of rank, with the exception of one doughty 
champion of the Emperor’s cause in the Velugoti chief 
named Yachama Nayaka, the founder of the family of 
Yenkatagiri. 

In a short time it became clear that everybody 
worth the name joined the opposition, and the King 
was left almost alone. Taking advantage of his rela- 

• For detail! refer to The Journal of Indian Hiotory^ Vbl, K 
<1926) pp. 164-88. 



tionship to the royal family and the dominent inflaence 
that he wielded at court, Jaggaraya was able gradually ta 
surround the King with his men, making him powerless, and 
actually imprisoning him in one of his palaces under hie 
own guard, prodaiming his own nephew Emperor instead. 
This was opposed by Yachama Nayaka single-handed, and 
he gradually developed his resources by gaining a few 
allies, and thus began the great war of succession ii^ 
Vijayanagar. It took two years before this struggle could 
come to a final decision. It is a massacre of the royal family 
that precipitated the war, Jaggaraya having ordered the 
wholesale murder in cold blood of Ranga and all his family. 
Before the day appointed for the purpose, Yachama Nayaka 
managed cleverly to secure possession of one of the sons of 
Ranga, his second son by name Rama, who was about ten 
or twelve, the elder brother being a grown up young man 
for the purpose, as the arrangement was for a washerman 
to smuggle the boy out of the fort. After a number of 
skirmishes, the war was ultimately decided by the battle of 
Toppur, the village now being called TohOr, quite close to 
the Grand Anicut on the southern bank of the Kaveri. 
Among the principal viceroys, the Nayak of Tan j ore was 
the only one who remained loyal, all the other Nayaks 
having joined the side of Jaggaraya. The battle went 
against the allies, Jagga fell in battle, and this young prince 
Rama was installed as Emperor by Raghunatha Nayaka of 
Tanjore at Kumbhakonam, where there is a temple built 
to God mima in memorial thereof. This Rama who was a 
tender boy at the time of this fateful accession to the 
throne, ruled over Vijayanagar down to the year 1630, the 
father having hardly ruled for more than a month. When 
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he was installed in due form as Emperor in 1616 or 1617, 
he could count upon the support of Raghunatha Nayaka of 
Tanjore who officiated at his accession, and the loyal chief- 
tain Yachama Nayaka with perhaps a few more chiefs of 
comparatively minor rank. All the other feudatories of the 
Empire were up in arms, or at least had compromised them- 
selves by taking up arms against him, and it was a question 
of almost conquering the Empire over again before it could 
be brought into loyalty to him. He had to struggle all the 
years of his reign from 1616 to 1630, for which we have no 
direct sources of information. That his reign was disturbed 
throughout is borne out by the few extracts which we bring 
to notice here, and that is about all the information we so 
far seem to possess. 

The period of rule of Emperor Rama corresponded to 
the period of struggle of the English East India Company to 
get out of Masulipatam and found a place on the coast of 
Coromandel, where they could build a factory, fortify it 
fpr purposes of safety, and carry on their trade with the 
inhabitants of the interior unmolested, and without being 
subjected to the extortions that they complain of from the 
Nawab of Golkon(}a and his officers at Masulipatam. They 
had to change from one place on to another till at last they 
secured the site, on which they built Madras. They found 
themselves uncomfortable at Masulipatam, and found it 
even impossible to maintain themselves at Pettapolee, and 
were on the lookout for a better place to the south under 
the rule of Hindu kings. They first settled at Pulicat with 
the Dutch, and finding that not up to their liking, changed 
to Armagon, and ultimately secured the site of Madras. 
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The letters which the agents of the Oompany wrote home 
in the coarse of their search for a saitable locality, give as 
some information regarding the condition of the country* 
Writing from Pulicat, they refer to the state of affairs as 
under — 

“Trust that these goods, which cost first penny 
18,017 pagodas 10 (6/11 fanams, equivalent to 24,774 rials 6) 
will give satisfaction. Could not procure all the ‘tappie 
grandes’ and * tappie chinds ’ desired, owing to the recent 
hostilities. The natives complain that they gain nothing by 
the woven cloths, especially the *camgoulows, tappie grandes 
and tappie qaechills^ and probably this is correct. Think that 
the merchants deserve some inereasei benefit, particularly 
as they have to be responsible for the money advanced 
through them to the weavers and painters, ‘ which often- 
tymes pays them with a farewell ’• If the English had to 
deal direct with these persons, ‘ att the years end, when wee 
expected to be invested of our goods, wee should undoubt- 
edlye come shorte of half our quantitye, besides undergoe a 
hazard of their runing away wher ther were no hope for us 
to fynd them out or recover our monies’* Moreover, as the 
water here is so bad and brackish that cloths washed in it 
‘ have noe good lusture ’, the natives have to carry them to 
‘ Slaves, att the least six Jentes (Gentoo) leagues, and being 
in another government are forced to pay junkan uppon 
every cloth or painting This year, however, they were 
obliged to remain within the limits of Pulicat, for fear of 
the enemy. Some of the native merchants express 
astonishment at the English quitting Petapoli to come and 
live at Pulicat at much greater expense, affirming that cloth 
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made at the former place is far better and cheaper than 
that of the latter ; * the only difference in the sorts of each 
todell not their performed (as ?) heer, neyther the borders 
and richcos so neatly and clearly wrought,’ though perhaps 
the provision of patterns might induce them to remedy 
this ” * 

The document quoted above has reference to the 
years 1622-23, and is actually dated July 26th, 1622, which 
explains first of all the difficulty that the Company’s agents 
experienced in the purchase of cloth. This had to be 
purchased from manufacturei'S, actually individual weavers 
who had to be advanced money and the cloth taken when 
finished* They had to operate therefore through Indian 
agents who knew the people and could be sure of advancing 
money and collecting the money or the cloth. Pettapolee 
was well situated for the purpose, and had certain obvious 
advantages in regard to the quality of the cloth and the 
facility for purchasing, but had to be abandoned because of 
the e:!^tortions, as they complained, of the Muhammadan 
officers of Golkonda. They found that their settlement at 
Pulicat under the hospitality of the Dutch proved to be a 
matter of great disadvantage, and that is what they 
oomplain of in the extract given above. 

The second extract complains of the difficulties that the 
Company’s officials experienced at the hands of the Dutch, 
who secured the privilege of building a fort from the old 
Emperor Venkata in 1606, and had fortified the place for 
themselves. They had to accommodate the English factors 
in the locality as best as they could. Naturally the 

• The English Factories in India, 1622-23, pp. 104-8. 
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aeooxnmodation was ansatisfactory, and, as they were both 
engaged in the same kind of a trade* their interests clashed. 
Apart from that there were other difdcnlties in the locality. 
That is what is referred to in this extract. 

^ After paying their debts and reserving a sum for 
Port charges, they have invested the rest of the money 
sent. Hope that Batavia will soon*receive a further supply. 
The Dutch refuse to allow them a voice in the engagement, 
or disposal of the garrison ; they have added to the common 
charges, and evidently ‘ their proceeding is more to weary 
us then otherwise* which on our partts wee wish might 
shortly come to pass ’. The end of the Dutches government 
is approaching, haveing but 10 mont(h)s to come ;* and 
the said government bestowed on greatt Nayco (Nayak) of 
the countrey, who is to send (serve ?) the sayd Itteraj 
(Itiraja), lord of this place* uppon all his occasions* who 
remaine as fearfull of the succeeding tymes : which Nai(c)o 
is to furnish likewise 4,000 men att all commands. What 
alterations their may be by this change wee are to attende* 
butt may feare wilbe worse for our negocyations. Ther 
is doubted ther wilbe such polling and taxing of the poore, 
1 meane weavers and painters that have imployment in our 
afaires* that will peradventure cause them forsake the 


* Mr. Heeres {jCorpus Diplomaticum Netrlando-Indieum^ p. 159) 
prints the grant by * Itteragie ’ to the Dutch, dated August 28, 1630 
<N. S.). In this the former is stated to be governor over forty 
* Jentjsche ' miles of land. From L.CD. Van Dijk’s Ze* Jartn uit kti 
Levin van IVemmer l^an Berchem^ p. 30, we learn that * Itteragie ’ wae 
brother to * Jaggeragie ' the principal noble of King 

Venkata 1. . 
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placet which is common in theise sorte of people to 
exacte”.**^ 

The contract that the Dutch obtained was drawing to a 
close, and is stated that the concession was made to them 
by one Itteragie (Yatiraja). This Yatiraja as viceroy 
entrusted this part to the government of a Nayak, who had 
to supply 4,000 men to Yatiraja’s army, and the extract 
dated July 26th, 1622 complains that this new governor 
was likely to be exacting, and would make the position of 
the weavers difficult ; and therefore the Company’s agents 
were likely to be put to difficulties to get the cloth that they 
required, or even to recover the advances made for the 
purpose, as any oppression or bad government generally 
turns out these people from the locality, those that had 
. advanced money, of course, would stand to lose. This 
Yatiraja, referred to in the correspondence here is no other 
than Gobburi Yatiraja, the brother of the traitor Jaggaraya^ 
the arch enemy of the ruler Rama. Problably he took 
possession of the extensive government of his brother when 
the latter fell in battle at Toppur, and was in all probabi- 
lity the most powerful governor in the Empire, only 
disaffected to the present ruler. Naturally therefore the 
Emperor or those who managed the business for him had to 
beat him into submission, and that is what we find referred 
to in the next two extracts dated 20th and 21st Octo- 
ber 1622. 

** Our old friend Chemenique (see p. 139), as we 
understand hath adjoyned his forces and is sett forward 
with two or three thousand men towards theese partes ; the 

* Th% BnglUk Facile* in India, 1622-23, pp. 106-7. 
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brute of whose cbzhinge hath strocken snch a f eare in 
theese countrey people hereaboute that makes them flie to 
Pallicatt with bag and baggage, and within theise seven 
dayes here are retired above two thousand people. What 
will ensue hereupon we are yet ignorant, but must leave 
it to the triall of time. Here hath fallen within this eight 
days great store of raine ; insomuch that wee remaine 
incirculed with water, which is a suffitient defence against 
the enimie and hath brought no small content to the 
inhabitants of Pallicatt.” ’ * 

“ Much rain has fallen and more is anticipated, ‘ by the 
demonstrance of the heathenes ‘ The cowardlie enimie is 
com on forward with a small force, but durst not visitt in 
Pallicatt, he beginninge his pranckes as he did the last yeare, 
and yesterday sett upon an emptie village within three 
miles of Pallicatt and sett it on fire, the inhabitants beinge 
two dayes before fied hether. They have but a cold time 
of itt, all the countrey beinge all over with water ; 
wherefore I suppose sett those poore houses on fire to 
warme themselves.”T 

The letters speak of Oheminique, which seems to stand 
for Echama Nayaka, rather a corrupt form of Yachama. 
This is an attack upon the district round Pulicat for dis- 
possessing Yatiraja and taking possession of it. Yachama 
Nayaka apparently is the loyal chief who was practically 
instrumental in bringing about Rama's succession, and must 
have been the officer whose loyalty and interest alike 
demanded the dispossessing the disaffected officers, among 

• p. 133. 

t /M,p.l34w 
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^hom the chief must have been Yatiraja, the younger 
brother of Jaggaraya. These extracts refer to the years 
1622-23. The next long extract gives more detail about 
this war between Tachama Nayaka on one side and Yatiraja 
on the other. 

Little news, except of * the approach of our last yeres 
enymye, who the 20th of October entered a small village 
neare borderinge, and within sight of Pallecatt sett the same 
one fire, and burnynge all to the ground their raysed a forte 
of mud and other combustable (sic) mixed together, which 
finished in two dayes and two nights, bringing with them 
coules (coolies) for the purpose. But Iteraja, who is lord 
of theise partes, having notice thereof, presently assembled 
his forces, beinge to the number of four or five thousand 
persons, and the 28th ditto beseiged the said forte, the 
enymye beinge within noe more then 300 persons, which 
notwithstandinge held out a day or two* till the Dutch were 
faine to send hym, the said Iteraja, two, peeces of ordnance 
out of the forte, with two or three gunners to his assistance; 
which the enymye perceivinge, fearinge the worse, 
demaunded caule and they would deliver up the forte and 
retire themselves ; which was performed, and the ordnance 
brought againe into the forte the 30th ditto ; whereupon 
there was a great man interposed himsell'e beetweene them 
both in the waye, as supposed by a frendly disposition, to 
make a league of frindshipe and accord ; and standing both 
to his sensure, assigned eash (each) his quarter or portion of 
land which formerly they held, which was devided by a 
xiver which parted the same. And conditions being drawne 
and writtings past beetweene them, the said Iteraja* as void 
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of any further snspition, began to remove hie forces^ and 
came even att the towne of Pallicatte, mindinge to retorne 
to his whome, left the forte without any person therein, only 
one parte of theise tender walles have raysed to the 
ground in the meane tyme. And the day followinge the 
aforesaid enymie, as false as politicke, whose hed hath name 
Oemenique, in the nyght retorned with 2,000 persons and 
rasyed againe the said forte and made itt somethings larger* 
and hath put therein 500 persons, and soe remaines" 
himselfe neare in company with 10,000, this beinge within 
three myles of Pallicatte. This Iteraja on the contrary 
understandinge of this false afore pretended dishonest* 
dealings, avowed by all their fidelities and pagodas to be 
truly kept one both sides, which now beinge so treacheouslye 
broken, the said Iteraja, with much rage and discontente* 
requiringe assistance of his brothers and other his frends* 
hath againe taken the f eild and lies now within a mile ^ of 
his enymye with four thousand, and dayly attends a further 
supply. He is a man by all reported of a stoute corrage ; 
his onlye want is money to supply his occasions att present* 
whereof the other is well tored and therefore is of more 
forse. They both strive for that they have noe right unto* 
but patronize as their owne until the Kinge be established* 
which is yett younge ; besides he is held in small esteeme 
as yett. What will follow by theise chains of troubles* the 
conclusion will make appearance ; but in the meane tyme 
we greatly feare, yea verily beeleeve, our negotiations 
wilbe greatly hindered, if not in our expectation wholy 
frustrated ; for this Cemenique, whose dritte and ayme is 
for Pallecatt* to bringe itt in subjection under his govern- 
ment, that he might have the sacken of the inhabitants* 
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who is possest they enjoye an infinitt of means, and there- 
fore would faine be plucking of their feathers ; which 
having soe subjected, would lett them rest till they were 
growne out againe and fully ripe. This forte which he the 
enymye injoyes is just in the high waye from Pallioatte 
into the countrey, whereby you may perceive the danger that 
depends thereon. Pallicatte of itselfe affordeth noe manner 
of cominoditye for our imployment, only most parts of the 
persons imployed therein ; and for our best paintings they 
are most parte salure and mayer, by reason of the water att 
other place abrod in the countrey, a Jentesh (see p. 104) 
league from hence ; whereby you may partly imagin what 
incorradgmont theise people can have to sett themselves 
aworke in theise troublesome tymes, when on all sides their 
is burnynge a^id spoyllinge where they come’. The Dutch 
Governor on his arrival finding the English in a small 
cottage, gave them a better one to their content, being the 
house of the gunner, who had been sent to Batavia for some 
offence.”* 

There is a sentence in the middle of it which says that 
both of them strive where they have no right to patronise 
as their own until the king be established who is yet young: 
besides he (king) is already in small esteem as yet ”. The 
English as well as the Dutch perhaps were certainly in 
doubt at the time what would happen to them and their 
interests if Yachama Nayaka succeeded in gaining Pulicat, 
which, according to them was clearly his object. 

This has reference to the November of 1622, and that 
is above five to six years after the battle which placed 


• IHd pp. 138-40. 
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Bamaraja upon the throne, and this state of things appears 
to have continued almost to the end of his reign, although 
we do not appear to have many references to these. 
But a letter dated August 20, 1629 has the following 
extract — 

The greate king of the Qentewes is nowe in his wares 
growne soe powerfnll that hee hath conquered and regayned 
all his former dominions save only our Naige of this place, 
who (it ?) is supposed cannott long subsist : wherfore 
perforce must leave his countrey. What alternations these 
proceedings will bring unto our masters affayres in this 
place wee must refer unto tyme, and with that smale force 
wee have vigilently to stand upon our owne gards untill 
God send us more force ; yet wee have noe cause to doubte 
butt that hee wilbe comformable to reason, as this our 
Naige hath formerly bene. But in whatt manner the 
Dutch will proceeds with the King upon these alterations 
wee knows nott, butt have reason to doubt of them by 
reason of there former underhand dealing 

This extract gives us the indication that the king had 
at last got so much control over his Empire that the 
Company felt they would be in a position to negotiate with 
him through the Nayak of the locality round Armagon. It 
was the establishing of a settlement there that they were 
considering about, and shows clearly that the authority of 
the Emperor was getting to be more or less firmly 
established. We have evidence of literature that Yatiraja 
was father-in-law of Rama. This fact is referred to in a 

* Tks Snglith Factories in India, 162f-29 pp. 346-47. 
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foot*note to one of the extracts above on the anthority of a 
Dutch writer. We know further from literature that 
Yatiraja’s daughter was the second wife of Rama, Rama 
having had another wife. This would indicate it was a 
diplomatic marriage, and possibly entered into with a view 
to bringing Yatiraja over to the interests of Rama. We 
could well believe that not merely war and subjugation, 
but other means as well were adopted for bringing the rebel 
feudatories to a feeling of loyalty to Rama. This must have 
been a gradual process, and must have taken a long time. 
The extract above is dated just one year before the end of 
the reign of Ramaraja. We may therefore say that poor 
Rama, who could be no more than a young man of 24 or 25 
at the time has had to struggle practically all his reign to 
get the Empire under his control, and hardly succeeded 
before his reign came to a close. It was this continuous 
war among the chieftains of the Empire that left it to an 
extent permanently damaged. We have references to the 
exclusion by these Nayaks of the Dutch not only from 
Armagbn, but even Kottapalli much farther north in the 
Nellore District is specifically referred to. Golkonda could 
not have advanced so far south as yet, and the boundary, as 
Sir William Foster suggests, was probably along the 
Gun^lakamma river. So we see that the decisive engage- 
ment in the war of succession and the defeat and death of 
Jaggaraya took place early in the year 1617, and young 
Rama who then could not have been more than 14, succeed- 
ed to the throne actually in the latter part of that year. 
His reign came to an end in 1630, giving him length of rule 
of twelve to thirteen years, the greatest part of which, up 
to 1629, he was engaged in bringing his rebel vassels back 
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to loyalty to him. He could hardly have had a year after 
that when he died comparatively a youn man, and this- 
conclusion is confirmed by the fact that he left no successor 
notwithstanding his two marriages, and the succession had 
to go to a collateral. 

{^Reprinted from the Sardesai Gommcmoration 
Volume 1988.'] 



Maduraitala-Varalom . 

(An account of the temple of Madura.) 


This document professes to give an account of the 
temple of Madura, in all the vicissitudes of the political 
history of the place. This recording of history, it does only 
incidentally ; its main purpose being to record not history 
but the various grants and donations made to the temple 
from time to time by various parties, state as well as private. 
The series of donations made to the temple from time to 
time, or a great many of them, were celebrated in verse 
composed for the occasion in a large number of cases, 
though not all. Such verses are found recorded in various 
parts of the temple, not only in Madura but also in other 
large temples of the same character. They suffer from the 
disadvantage that they are detached pieces, and give but 
little hint as to the actual position of the persons or bodies 
concerned. This prose account however attempts to give a 
connected narrative or chronicle history of the temple as a 
preliminary to a record of the donations made to the temple 
from time to time. As such it is of great value as a histori- 
cal document, while the verse part of it could be made use 
of to check or confirm this account. 

2. This document brings the history down to the 
assumption of the Government of Madura: by the East India 
Company in 1801, and therefore must have been .compiled 
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about that date. It is a narrative written in quaint popular 
Tamil, and falls far short of the demands of Tamil classical 
prose. This sometimes makes a literal translation difficult, 
but adds perhaps to its value as a historical document, as it 
gives evidence of composition by people whose object was 
not the production of literary documents, but a true record 
of the benefactions to the temple. It readily challenges 
comparison with another document of a similar character 
which the Uev. William Taylor translated from the local 
records collected by Mackenzie and entitled the “Pandyan 
Chronicle.” On a superficial comparison, the two docu- 
ments may be regarded as one, as in fact, it was stated to 
be ; but there are characteristic differences of expression, 
notwithstanding the quaintness of language, which makes 
this a document distinct from the other. Both of these seem 
to be based upon the same : anterior material which must 
have been records preserved in the temple. During the 
administration of the great Viceroy Tirumala Nayaka a 
record like this seems to have been preserved in the temple, 
which he ordered should not be removed from the Treasury 
Chamber of the temple, even to be produced as evidence. 
Further he seems to have taken care that the record be 
brought to-date and extracts be given when demanded with- 
out removing the main document from out of the chamber 
in which it was to be carefully preserved, special provision 
being made even against possibilities of accidents by fire» 
etc. These two documents therefore seem to have been 
based on documents preserved in that fashion, and written 
up from time to time and brought up to-date. This charac- 
ter of the documents therefore gives them great value as 
historical documents. 

22 



3. Both of these doeaments pass over the first thirteen 
centuries and a quarter, without any specific details of his- 
tory other than that from God Siva himself and his son 
Ugra, have expired 465,650 years to the time of Kulasekhara, 
apparently the Kulasekhara, who succeeded to the throne in 
1268 and ruled till 1311. It may however be a later Kula- 
fekhara, who followed in the second generation after him. 
Anyhow, the account iu the chronicle begins with a date 
equal to Salivahana Saka 1256, which would be the equi- 
valent of A.D. 1324 and with the invasion of Madura by a 
Muhammadan described under the name, the first Sultan 
Malik Nemu He is said to have been the founder of a 
dynasty of Muhammadan rulers of Madura although the 
first ruler of the dynasty is described as Ulapati-Khan the 
Tamil form of Ala-iid-din Khan. The chronicle, however, 
seems to confound between the first two rulers Jalal-ud-din, 
and Ala-ud-din, as it describes both of them by the latter 
name, and is also otherwise in error by a period of about 
5 years as it anticipates the foundation of the sultanate by 
actually dating it with the Muhammadan invasion under 
Muhammad-bin-Tughlak. It is these documents among the 
country records which actually mention the Muhammadan 
sultanate of Madura, and give as many as 8 rulers of whom 
the first is a mere invader, and the remaining 7 were actual- 
ly rulers of Madura. In the form in which this dynasty 
is described in these records, it was ditficult to write a con- 
secutive history of this dynasty in detail. From the study 
of the coins of the Sultans of Madura already made by 
Dr. Hultzsch, for about 20 years Epigraphist to the Govern- 
mont of Madras, the history of the dynasty referred to in 
the Tamil records could be restored. As a mere chronicle 
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nummary, it does not offer much information about the dy- 
nasty, except for a mere succession ; but one thing it makes 
-clear, the complete destruction of the Madnra temple and 
palace of which we get a vague hint in the account of Ibn 
Batuta, who was for a couple of years in South India as the 
guest of the 4th ruler, whose wife’s sister Ibn Batuta had 
married in Delhi. We have so far had, however, no clear 
account of the kind of destruction that Madura underwent 
under the Muhammadans, and these records make it clear 
for the first time. The destruction was so complete that 
it was only the sanctum of the god and the goddess 
that were left undestroyed, the gods themselves having 
been removed to Nanjinadu in southern Travancore for 
safety. 


4, Hindu rule was restored in Madura according to 
this document in A.D. 1371 by Kampana Udaiyar, com- 
mander of the guards of the Mysore ruler, from the point of 
view of the writer of the record in its final form ; but at the 
time the Mysore ruler was Vira Ballala III, the last great 
Hoysala ruler of whom we get a very good account in Ibn 
Batuta. Kampana Udaiyar is otherwise known from in- 
scriptions and other records as the son of Bukka, one of 
the two brothers to whom the credit of the foundation of 
the Vijayanagar empire is popularly given. The relation 
between the two brothers and the Hoysalas was hitherto 
unknown, at any rate not specially stated anywhere. This, 
for the first time, makes it clear that they were officers of 
the Hoysalas, for which there are a few hints in Ibn 
Batuta and the Burhan4-Mdasir both of which have been 
used by me to establish this position in **South India and her 
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Muhammadan Invaders Eampana Udaiyar was Viceroy 
of the Mu}bagal Maharajya, and had for his sphere 
of office all the south. Madura came into his possession^ 
which he restored, as he did the great temple at Srirangam 
an account of which we get from other records. Kampana’s 
son Hemana and his nephew or son-in-law Porkasu-Udaiyar 
between them ruled from A.D. 1371 to A.D. 1402. From 
1403 to 1408 Lakkana and Madana, two Brahman brothers, 
the first of whom was the great minister of Devaraya II, 
referred to as the great Danndyak by Abdur Razak, held it 
as their fief. Lakkana had also the title and perhaps the 
charge of the ‘ lordship of the southern ocean.’ Here we 
find an interesting detail, which had not hitherto been 
known, in this document. It is this Lakkana Nayaka who 
brought out of exile at Kalaiyarkoil the illegitimate son of 
the late Pandyas by name Sundarattol-MdvalUVdi^ddU 
iTdyan^ and installed him as the ruler of Madura. Three 
or four generations of these ruled in succession. Almost 
at the end of the century, in fact (A.D. 1497), Narasa 
Nayaka, the general of the usurper Narasinga and father 
of the great ruler Krishnadevaraya, came on his southern 
invasion and Madura thereafter became his fief. Various 
other officers of the court held the position of Viceroy of 
the south almost to the end of the reign of Erishnadeva- 
raya when the relations ' between the Viceroy appointed 
from headquarters and the local Pandyu holding charge 
of Madura became intolerable. This seems ultimately to 
have led to the foundation of the Nayakship as an inde- 
pendent family. Several persons seem to have held the 
office, among them Visvanatha himself for a short while, 
till at last in A.D. 1559 Visvanatha Nayaka took charge of 
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it permanently, and thereafter Madura continued in that 
family, till 1739 when the last scion of this family waa 
dispossessed and the territory actually passed into the 
possession of the Nawab of Arcot under Anwar-ud-din. 
His sons Mafus Khan and Muhammad Ali, were succes- 
sively rulers of Madura, although it was Chanda Saheb’s 
perfidy that actually drove the last queen to commit 
suicide, and led to the setting aside of her nominee. The ^ 
remainder of this story is more or less well known from 
other sources, excepting of course the details regarding 
donations to the temple. 

5. The narrative presents a sober account of the whole 
except that it relates the occurrence of a miracle in two 
places. The first is when Kainpana, after having over- 
thrown the Muhammadan garrisons, occupied Madura. He 
is said to have come to the temple and ordered the sanctum 
to be opened when he was surprised to discover the lighted, 
lamp burning and the garlands remaining fresh as though 
both of them were put in position the previous night. The 
second occasion when a miracle is resorted to is at a 
particular period of anarchy when Madura belonged to the 
government of Mafus Khan and Muhammad Ali. A 
Muhammadan fakir is said to have come and occupied 
the narrow space between the new colonnaded hall built by 
Tirumala Nayaka and the main portal of the temple. He 
erected his little tent there and began putting up a brick 
wall to plant his flag on, which is a habit of the fakirs. 
There was no government in the country to prevent the 
Illegal possession, and all the remonstrances of the people 
pr oved unavailing. The citizens had no alternative but to 
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ahnt themselves np in the temple when a statute of Bhadrc^ 
Kdli in the north-eastern corner of the inner-hall began 
to open the eye-lids which remained open on the following 
two days. .This occurrence became widely known, andi 
people from various localities came to witness this miracle. 
A short time after, Madura passed into the possession of 
Yusuf Khan and when the matter was represented to him 
he chased the fakir out of the town, and gave possession of 
the temple back to its owners, restored its grants and 
introduced order. Barring these two instances there is no 
indulgence in relating the unbelievable. What happened' 
to Madura in the interval between 1748 and 1751 was so far 
as our other sources are concerned not made clear. I 
believe this document, for the first time makes it clear that 
the garrisoning of the fort was made over to one Abdul 
Khumu Khan. This Abdul Khumu Khan seems to stand 
for Abdul Rahim Khan, who is referred to as a brother-in- 
law of Muhammad Ali in Ananda Raiiga Pillai’s Diary.. 
There is an Abdul Rahim Khan, a brother of Muhammad 
Ali also. It was on this occasion that Alam Khan, a 
brother-in-law of Myana with 2,000 horse took forcible 
possession of Madura apparently in Chanda Saheb’s behalf. 
This Alam Khan had to be turned out of the place before 
Madura could be taken possession of when Chanda Saheb 
had been defeated. In the meanwhile Myana who held 
Miadura in the interests of Chanda Saheb sold it to the 
Mysoreans and returned to Tirumohnr. That was how the 
Mysore forces got possession of Madura from which they 
were turned out by the combined Hindu forces of the 
Setupati and the Zamindar of Sivaganga.. Otherwise the 
narrative is verifiable from other known sourees and gives 
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a reliable account, though brief, in chronological order of 
the transactions relating to the viceroyalty. 

The chronicle itself is translated and annotated, and ia 
under publication as appendix E to the ** History of the 
Nayaks of Madura ” about to be published by the Madras 
University as “ Madras University Historical Series No. II.” 
A copy of the same is appended to this Note. 

[A Paper read at the Sixth Meeting of the Indian 
Historical Records Gommissiony held at 
Madras in January 1924.] 



APPENDIX E. 

“ Madubaittala-Varalaru. ” 

{Account of the Sacred city of MaduraJ) 

After Siva and his son Ugra, Kulasekhara obtained the 
throne on the expiry of forty lakhs, sixty-five thousand and 
six hundred and fifty years. Thus from the days of 
Kulasekhara Pandya to the days of Parakrama Pandya ‘who 
sleeps with the wakeful sword’* the place enjoyed the 
Pandyan rule. During the Kaliyuga, Salivahana Saka 1246, 
five hundred and one years after the destruction of Kollam 
in the month of Ani of the year Rndirodgari t the Sdisultan 
Malukkunemiyan came from Delhi, and having captured 
and sent Parakrama Pandya to Delhi took possession of the 
place. For a period of three years from Rudirodgari Avani 
to Krodhana the region from the Himalayas to Setu was 
under Muslim sway {tulukkdniyam), and after a state of 
hostility without anyone’s gaining a clear ascendency, 
Ulapatikhan came in the year Akshaya, and ruled for a 
period of six years till Prajotpatti (A.D. 1326-31). The 
Ulapatikhan ruled the place for a period of three years 
from Anglrasa to the year Bhava (A.D. 1332-34). Then 

* The expression is queer, and may be an erroneous transcript of a 
well-known title of Jafavarman Sundara Pandya ' V^aUValitirandUn' 
. . . he who opened the way with the sword. South India and 

her Muhammadan Invaders, p. 53 Note i. 

t This corresponds to the year A.D. 1323-24, the month Xni would 
make it the year A.D. 1323 June— July. This would correspond to 
K.A. 498 whereas the date given is 501 current. 
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his nephew Kudipatik ruled from the year Ynva to 
Pramadhlcha (A.D. 1335-39.)* 

After this one Nagalatik ruled from the month of Adi 
in the year Vikrama to the year Vi jay a (A.D. 1340-53). 
Then Savaudmalukkan and Attumarugan ruled from the 
year Sarvajit to the year Vilambi (A.D. 1347-58). After 
this Pungatik Malnkkan ruled the kingdom from the year^ 

* The dates are in error being earlier than the actual years by 
about five years. The name of the second ruler Kudipatik leaves little 
doubt that the dynasty under reference is that founded by Sharif- 
Jalal-ud-din Ahsan-Shah. He ruled for five years A.D. 1335-40 and was 
followed for a year by Alaud-diti Udauji. Then Qu^bu-ud-din for 
forty days in A.H. 740 (1339-40). The two Ulapatikhans of the Tamil 
accounts seem to stand for the first two. The length of the reign of 
the three is wrong separately. The diilference is made up with the 
third. 

THE SULTANS OF MADURA. 

I. Sharif Jalal-ud-din Ahsan Shah 

coin. Jalal-ud-dunya Wa-d-din dated A.H. 738 alto 739 and 40. 

II. Ala-ud-din Udauji or Uduji 

Alau-d-dunya Wa-d-din, Udauji Shah, date A.H. 740. 

III. Qutbu-d-din Firo* Shah, A.H. 740. 

Qutbu-d-dunya Wa-d-din. 

IV. Ghiyathu-d-din Muhammad Dama-ghan Shah, date A.H. 741. 

V. Nasiru-d-din, Mahmud Ghaci Dama-ghan Shah, A.H. 745. 

Break, 746-767. 

VI. Adil Shah, A.H. 757. 

VII. Fakhru-d-din Mubarak Shah. Muhammad Mustafa, legend 

Nasifu-n-nabi, date A.H. 761-770. 

VIII. Alau-d-din Sikandar Shah ; A.H. 774-9. 

/ R. A. 5., 1909, pp. 667-83. 
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Vildlri to the year Sadharana (A.D. 1359-70). For a period 
of forty-eight years from Saka 1246-93 the place had been 
under Mussalman sway ; the god of the place went to the 
Nanjilnadu and the Panjdksaratirumadil the enclosing 
wall named after the five letters, the five mystic letters 
composing the name of Siva, namely Om NamaHvdya^ 
and the fourteen gopuras (gateways) as well as streets 
were pulled down. The sanctum of the Nayagar (Lord) 
temple, the ardhamandapam (the inner hall) alone 
escaped destruction. 

Thus when the land was under the Muslim domination 
in the year 1293 current Virodhikrt, A.D. 1371 Kampana 
Ddaiyar, commander of the guards of the Mysore ruler 
having defeated and driven off the Mussalmans, took pos- 
session of the kingdom and opened all the temples of Siva 
and Yishnu. When he opened the door of the sanctum of 
of Tiruvdlavdyu4ciiy€Lndyandr^ however, he noticed with 
surprise that the lamp lighted (before the temples were 
closed) and the garland (placed on the images) were 
exactly like those that they placed on the God only the 
previous night. As soon as Kampana Udaiyar saw this 
miracle he slapped himself on the cheek as an expiation for 
the offence, and after much devotional worship to the God 
granted several TiruvUayddal villages (villages granted 
to the temple) several jewels, and grants for the daily offer- 
ings. Thus he and his son Empana Ddaiyar {Hemmaiy^d) 
and his nephew (or son-in-law) Porkasudaiyar ruled for a 
period of thirty-three years from the year VirSdhikrt to the 

* Mysore, as a state, was not then in existence, but the writer is 
apparently referring to his time. Kampana* s office must have reference 
t o the Hoysala ruler of the time. 
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year Chitrabanu (A,D. 1371-1402). During their days they 
made many a provision for all the Siva and Vishnu temples- 
for jewellery and daily oflPerings for the Gods. 

Then from the year of Subhanu of Saka 1327 current 
to the year Vibhavn (A.D. 1403-48) Lakkana Nayakkar and 
Madana Nf^yakkar ruled for a period of forty-seven years. 

Then in the year Sukla, 1374 Saka current Lakkana ' 
Nayakkar brought out of retirement the son of the con- 
cubine of the Pandyan king, Abhirami of Kalaiyarkovil 
Sundarattdl Mavalivdnddirayar^ Kdliydr Somandr^ 
Anjddaperumdl Muttarasar^ diXid crowning him in the days 
of Tirumalaimavali - Vanadirayar as the son born of the 
Pandyan king with the deference due to the ancient royal 
family, gave him possession of the kingdom for forty-eight 
years.* 

Then in the year PingajaT (A.D, 1497); Vaikasi of 
Saka 1422 current, Narasayya Nayakkar came, offered 
worship at Rarnesvaram and also captured the fort. 
Tennanayakkar ruled for fifteen years from the month of 
Avani of this year, Angirasa, (A.D. 1512). Then from 
Srimukha (A.D. 1515) of the year Saka 1437 current to 


* This passage is obscure in the original ; the first name is that of 
the illegitimate son of the Punclya ; the next name and the next which, 
I prefer to take as one name Anjadaperumal Muitarasar: these three 
in succession ruled for forty-eight years apparently. Lakkana’s corona- 
tion refers only to his installation of the first. 

i* There is a discrepancy in the date. The year Pinga}a is A.D. 1497’ 
and Saka 1422 is A.D. 1500. The Cyclic year is likely, it seems to me,, 
to be correct and the Saka year wrong. 
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Dhatu (A.D. 1517) for a period of four years one Nachia- 
pillai ruled the kingdom. Afterwards Eurukuru Tim* 
mappa Nayakkar ruled from Isvara to Vishu for five years 
{A.D. 1517-21). Then from Saka 1446 current from 
Chitrabhaiiu to Sublifinu, for two years A.D. 1521-23 Katti- 
yam Krunaiya Niiyaka ruled. From Tarana to Sarvajit 
(A.D. 1524-27) Chinnappa Nayaka ruled for a period of 
four years. lyakkarai Vaiyappa Nayakkar ruled for a period 
of five years from the year Sarvadhari to the year Nandana 
(1527-32). From the year Vijaya to the year Vibhava* 
(A.D. 1533-42) for a period of nine years Visvanatha Nayaka- 
rayan ruled the kingdom. Varada ruled in the year 
Subhakrt (A.D. 1542-43). Tumbichchi Nayakkar ruled from 
the year Subhakrt to the vear Krodhi (A.D. 1543-44), 
. Kartigai, for a period of a year. Visvanatha Nayakarayan 
ruled from Krodhi Margali to the year Visvavasu 
(A.D. 1544-45) for a period of a year and seven months. 
One Vittalaraja ruled from Prabhava to the year Pingala 
(A.D. .1546-57). The three kings Timmappa Nayakkar, 
Chellappa Nayakkar and Pattukottai-VTrappa Nayakkar ruled 
from Kalayukti to Raudri, Kartigai (A.D. 1558-60). From 
Saka 1246 to Saka 1485 (A.D. 1324-63) twenty-seven persons 
ruled in Madura. 

During the Saka 1481 (A.D. 1559) current Raudri 
(A.D. 1560) Margali, Visvanatha Nayakkar, son of Kottiyam 
Nagama Nayakkar came under the orders of the Rayar to 
Madura and died after a rule of twelve years extending 
from Raudri Margali to Anglrasa Vaikasi (A.D. 1559-72). 
From the month of Ani of the above year to Vaikasi of 


This ought to be ^Sbhakft 
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"Vishu, (A.D. 1572-81) a period of nine years, Krishnappa 
Nayaka, son of Visvanatha Nayaka ruled and died. Prom 
Ani of the above year to the year Manmatha Vaikasi 
(A.D, 1,581-95) the son of Krishnappa Nayaka, Virappa 
Nayaka ruled the kingdom for a period of fourteen years. 
For seven years from the above year to Subhakrt Ani 
(A.D. 1.595-1013) Kumarakrishnappa Nayaka, son of 
Virappa Nayaka, ruled and died. From Purattasi of the year 
to Plavariga (A.D. 1602-()7) Masi for a period of five years 
Visvanatha Nayaka, the brother of Kurarxrakrishnappa 
Nayaka, ruled and died. His brother Kasturirangappa 
Nayaka died just eight days after he came to the throne in 
the prayer hall (t%n(//i?/amanf7a/?am) on the other side of 
the river. Muttukrishnappa Nayakkar, sou of the above, 
ruled from Panguni of the above year till Dundubi Kartigai 
(A.D. 1008-22) for a period of fifteen and three-fourth years 
and died. On the seventh of Margali of the year Dundubhi 
Muttutirumala Nayakkaraiyan, brother of Muttu virappa 
Nayakkar, became very deserving of the grace of Mlnalcsl^ 
sundar^vara and made several gifts of jewellery, built 
‘ the New Mandapa ’ and a tank for the annual floating 
festival, constructed a gold-plated throne, an ivory worked 
car, a great stone seat and a throne set with rubies. He 
ordered several structures to be made to the seven great 
temples, gifted land with an income of 44,000 pon for the 
daily worship, and tax-free villages for the maintenance of 
servants and managers. He further made his individual 
daily gift of food and conducted the festivals on a grand 
scale. He constructed a new car for the Alagar for his 
Chaitra festival and made the temple celebrated. Whenever 
he personally came for purposes of worship he used to give 
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a votive offering of 1,000 pon as pMaMpXklcai for worship 
and offerings. If the god be taken in procession in Mom- 
viidi he used to offer 1,000 pm. In this manner having 
ruled for a period of thirty-six years from the year Dundubi 
Masi 7th to the year Vilambi M^i 4th, (A.D. 1623-59), he 
died on the night of the Tuesday of the year Vilambi Masi 
4th. From the month of Panguni of the year Vilambi 
(A.D. 16.09) to Vaikasi of Vikari for a period of three months 
Muttuvirappa Nayaka ruled the place. For twenty- four 
years from Ani of Vikari (A.D. 1659) Chokkanatha Nayak- 
kar, son of Muttuvirappa Nayakkar ruled. He died on the 
4th of Ani. 


His son Rangakrishnamuttuvirappa Nayakkar then ruled 
from Rndhirodgari (A.D. 1683) 17th Arpisi to the year 
Pramodiita (A.D. 1690) for a period of seven years. Then 
his son Vijaya Rangamuttuchokkanatha Nayakaraiyan being 
a child, his grandmother ruled the kingdom for some time, 
with him in her lap. At this period in the foundation of 
the Brahman settlements {agrahdra pratiMai) and the 
founding and patronage of the choultries, divine and 
Brahman gifts, she conducted the administration as in the 
days of Tirumala Nayaka. After the death of Mangammal, 
Vijayarangamuttu Chokkanatha during his rule managed 
the affairs of the kingdom exactly as in the days of 
Tirumala Nayaka. As things were going on in this man- 
ner, once, in the course of his round of visits in the city 
incogniiu^ he noticed that the temple worship, offerings, and 
services were not being properly conducted, and went back 
to the palace. The next day he sent for all the temple 


managemont and establishment and pari/ana^Mr) 
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And others, and enquired why the temple should have 
become so miserably poor in spite of his gifts of lands 
yielding 44,000 poti. He grew very angry as no satisfactory 
explanation was given and confiscated the lands under the 
control of the temple -management (sthnlattcir) to the 
government, sent for the mortgage deerls of the temple- 
management, and settled and gave out of the royal treasury 
44,000 pon for the seven temples for purposes of daily 
worship {pujct\ annual festival, monthly and other festi-, 
vals, and also ordered the provision of a processional car 
for the Chaitra festival. He also made grants of tax-free 
villages as in the days of Tirumala Nayaka for manage- 
ment, for worship, for offerings of food, and arranged for 
the proper management of the temple affairs. 

After having ruled for forty years he died on the night 
of Sivaratri in the month of Mafii of the year Virodhikrt 
(A.D. 1731). From Virodhikrt Masi to Siddliarti Vaikaw 
(A.D. 1731-39) for the period of nine years Minak§i 
Ammal, the wife of Vijayarangachokkanatha Nayakkar, 
crowned herself and ruled along with her brother Venkata- 
perumal Nayakkar. 

On the night of Tuesday 30th of Vaikasi Saka 1668 
(A.D. 1739) of Siddharti, Vijayakumaramuttutirumalai 
Nayakkar, son of Bangaru-Tirumala Nayakkar, and VelJaiyan- 
Servaikkaran of the Selupati’s guard moved out on news 
reaching that Chandekhan-Badekhan had captured Dindigul. 
Immediately after, the temple-management with all the at- 
tendants removed the gods Minaksl-Sundarrsvara and Kiidal- 
Alagar ( Vishnu) to Vanavaviramadura {Manamadurai) and 
remained there for two years. The Setupati provided for the 
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^uja and the daily offering of the god and also supplied the 
whole establishment with food and drink, and kept them 
under his protection for a period of two years from Ani of 
Siddharti to Ani of Durmukhi. Meanwhile Desing-Raja 
(Raja Tej Singh) reached Trichinopoly fort with 60,000 
horse, surrounded it, killed Radekhan, removed all the 
Muslims and appointed Murarirao with instructions to 
restore the grants as usual, without any distur])ance to the 
divine services, to all the Siva and Vishnu temples. He 
then retired towards the north. Afterwards Murari Rayar 
who was charitably disposed despatched Appaji Rayar with 
2,000 horse, and as he did not like to stay in a city without 
its God he started for VanaravTramadura. Having worship- 
ped the God there and obtaining the consent of the Setupati 
he returned to Madura with the God an hour after nightfall 
on Saturday the 17th of Ani of Durmukhi year (A.D. 1741). 

As usual in the Karnataka days of Hindu rule he pro- 
vided for the purificatory ceremonies of the temple {jiwiiti 
and samprukmnd)y and amply provided for the daily wor- 
ship and services of the god in due form. 

In the year of Rudhirodgari, Saka 1664 current 
(A.D. 1743) the Mussalman Nizam (Nawab-Anvar-ud-din) 
came from the north, captured the forts of Trichinopoly and 
Madura, and went back to the north having placed them in 
charge of two persons Mafus Khan and Muhammad Ali 
Khan as Nawabs. They ruled the country for a period of 
ten years and six months, from Rudhirodg^ari to the 31st of 
Kartigai of Angirasa (A.D. 1743-53) as a Muhammadan poa- 
aession (Jiulukhdij^iyam). During this period in the days of 
Abdul Khumu Khan (Abdul Rahim Khan ?) of Madura fort» 
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^Mayana’s brother-in-law, Alam-Khan, came with 2,000 horse 
through the land of Ton^aiman, and took possession of the 
Hadnra fort. He ruled for a year as far as the frontiers of 
Tirnvadi (Travancore) and placed Mayana in charge of 
Madura when he proceeded to Trichinopoly to join the 
forces of Chandekhan (Chanda Sahib). Almukhan (Alam- 
khan) himself died in the disturbance that followed. 
Muhammadali (Muhammad Ali) put to flight Chande Khan’s 
forces and beheaded Chande Khan himself. 

Meanwhile Mayana, having sold possession of Madura 
fort to the Mysoreans so as to round off Mysore territory, 
retired to Tirumohur. After this Kuhu (or Kuku) Sahib of 
Mysore * entered the fort on the 30th of Purat^si of the 
Angirasa year A.D. 1752. Hearing that the Mysoreans had 
taken possession of Madura, Yellaiyan Servaikkaran, Com- 
mander of the Setupati’s guard and Tandavaraya Pi}}ai pra- 
dhdni of the Udayadevar’s (Zamindar of Sivaganga) guards 
surrounded the Madura fort :in great force. Having stood 
a siege from the 30th of Purattasi to the 26th of Kartigai of 
the year (A.D. 1752) Kuhu Sahib, as a result of arbitration, 
left the fort in charge of the Setupati and retired in the 
direction of Dindigal. 

As matters were in a state of confusion from the year 
Budhirodgari to the year Angirasa (A.D. 1743-52) in Kali 
4853 dalivahana Saka 1673 current, 16th of Karttigai 
(A.D. 1651) of the Angirasa year, both Vejlaiyan Servaikaran, 
the commandant of the Setupati’s guard and Tandavaraya 

* *Kuliub Saheb, Jamedar of the Mysoreans* according to the Nawab 
Muhammadali of Trichinopoly. Country Correspondence No. 423 of 
1764v See p. 31 N. L S. C HiU's Yuiuf^Khan. 

23 
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Pil}ai of U<Jayadevar’8 guard entered the Madura fort, threw 
*open the temples, conducted the services, and arranged for 
worship as usual ; and as Euhu Sahib had slaughtered several 
cows and done other unworthy acts during the siege they 
•ordered the necessary purificatory ceremonies to be per- 
formed to the several temples. Being unwilling to see a 
state without its King, they sent for Vijaya Kun^ramuttu- 
tirumala Nayaka, son of Bangaru-Tirumalai Nayakkaraiyan, 
from Yellikurichchi and crowned him king on Monday 14th 
of Margali of the year Angirasa in the sanctum of the god- 
dess {Ndchchiyar Sannadhi), invested him with the sceptre, 
and took him to the palace. 

Then, when he had ruled the kingdom for sixteen 
months, from the 14th of Masi of Angirasa to the 30th of 
Vaikaw of the year Srimukha, Mayana, Mahadimiya and 
Nabikhan,* these three sent the ruler out of the fort to 
Yellikurichchi, took possession of the Madura fort and the 
oountry around. As usual they confiscated the temple lands, 
destroyed the trade of the merchants of the city, the gardens, 
And the wells. While this was going on Kuhu Sahib of 
Mysore returned with Yellaiyan Servaikaran, surrounded 
the fort, and closely besieged the place for six months, with 
their headquarters camp under the banyan close to Panaiyur. 
The forces of Mayana however, drove off YeHaiyan Servai- 
kuran and Kuhu Sahib, killing them in the affray, took 
possession of the fort of Madura, and maintained themselves 
in it from Ani of Srimukha to the 21st of Masi of the year 
Bhava (a.D. 1753-55). Meanwhile in Kali 4855 Saka 1675 
current, Bhava 22nd of Masi, Mafus Khan Sahib started with 

* Mahamad Barkey (Mianah of Orme), Mahamad Mainach (Moode* 
miah), Nablkhan Cattack. 
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1,000 Europeans and twenty guns from Devanampatton»m 
tind coming through the pass of Nattam took possession of 
the Madura fort. As the Tirum5hur temple in which 
Mayana stayed was used as a fort, the Europeans entered it 
and took possession of the jewellery of the god and the 
idols, and returned to Madura. 

Then they advanced as far as Tinnevelly and returned 
to Madura. Finally returning to Trichinopoly they carried ' 
the idols of Tirumohur on the backs of camels. On their 
march to Alagarkovil the native Eallars fell upon them, took 
possession of the idols, and restored them to the temple. 
Some time after, when Barakadulla otherwise Danishmund 
Khan {vide page 40 of N. 2 S. C. Hill Yusuf Khan) was 
exercising power at Madura in behalf of Mafuskhan, a 
Muhammadan fakir came and erected his tent {niian) in 
front of the pudumaMapa of Tirumala Nayaka ; and as he 
was making preparations to build a double brick wall with a 
view to hoist a flag on the platform of the gopura of me 
temple, the whole body of the temple officials, the local 
merchants, and other inhabitants, all met together and made 
every effort to make him desist. In spite of their protest 
he refused to get down from the gopura as it was a time of 
anarchy without authority to compel obedience. The temple 
management then closed the four gates of the gopura^ and 
entering the temple, remained inside. In this state of affairs 
the eye of the image of Vddd4um Bhadrakdli Amman, in 
the South-eastern corner of the golden pillar of the Assembly 
Hall {dsthdna mar^apam) opened on the 3rd of Tai, about 
•an hour after daybreak and remained open till about day. 
break on the 5th of the same month. This ocourrenoe of the 



miracle soon circulated in all directioDB, and people flocked to 
die place as on festival days^ and marvelled at the occur- 
rence. Then in the month of Chittirai of the year Isvara 
(A.D .17«^7), Khan Sahib Commandant who had gone to 
Tinnevelly surrounded Madura with 1,000 Europeans of 
Devanampattonam, and the fort was besieged in the month 
of Chittirai to Avani. People were put to much trouble and 
Barakadulla, who remained in the fort, descended the walls 
of the fort and reached Tribhuvanam*. Both Kanusahib 
(Khan-Sabib) and Muttalagu Pillai, son of Minak§inatha 
Pillai of Tiri&rapuram (Trichinopoly) fort went round 
the city and the temple gates. He sought the pre- 
sence of Khansahib and impressed him that the temples of 
the city being very ancient deserved to be treated in custo- 
mary Karnatic Hindu fashion. Then the lands of the temple 
were restored to ‘the Seven temples’, and the necessary 
purificatory ceremonies were performed to the gods and the 
temple of Tiru-dlavdi (the great Siva temple). The tent 
{niian) of the fakir at the Rayagopuram was pulled down 
and the fakir himself driven, after sound beating, beyond 
the mound outside the town. To the daily service of the 
gods, the processional car, festivals etc., 12,000 pm was 
given at the rate of 1,000 pm for a month in addition to the 
grant of villages for the temple service and food offerings. 
As it was going on in this manner the Europeans of 
Pondicherri (the French) and those of Devanampattenam 


* This obviously refers to the attack and capture of Madura by 
Caillaud and Yusuf khan in A.D. 1767. But the Mindankhan or Maindan 
Khan of the chronicle is Khumandan Khan Sahib of this and 

stands for Commandant Khan Sahib which stands again for Yusuf 
. ,See Ch. VI of Yusuf Kkau. 
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(Fort St. David) get into a state of hostility^ and as the 
Pndnoheri Europeans (the French) were in possession of 
the Fort St. David territory as far as Trichinopolyi Khan 
Sahib and Muttajagu Pillai proceeded from here to Trichi- 
nopoly and destroyed the French, and took possession of 
the country in their occupation. On reaching Fort St. 
David, the captain conferred on them all honours and gave 
them rewards. They then returned to Madras in the ^ 
month of Vaikasi of the Pramadi year (A.D. 1759). 

From the year Ghitrabhanu 1712 the temple managers 
took charge of the lands and provided 1,000 pon a year for 
the temple worship. From Subhanu Puratt^i, to Purattasi of 
Tirana. A.D. 1763-4 Colonel Preston of Madras besieged the 
fort of Madura with many Europeans and Nawabs Muham- 
mad Alikhan Sahib, and Mafuskhan Sahib, Setupati, Udieye- 
devar (Sivaganga), the Tondaimiin, and other polegArs. 
In the 3rd of Aippasi, Tarana of Saka 1684 current 
A.D. 1764, Muhammad Alikhan Sahib entered the fort having 
captured and hanged Muhammad Yusuf Khan. Then the 
temple-management and all the principal residents went in 
a body to meet him. The revenue officer (Amil) Abdul 
Khan of Madura received orders to provide the seven 
temples with 7,000 pon a year, and lands and villages were 
granted likewise, and a sum of Rs. 500 was given for the 
purificatory ceremony of the temple. In this manner the 
Government of Abdul Khan Sahib lasted for seven years 
from Tarana to Vikjpti (A.D. 1764-70). Prom Kara to 
H§vilambi (A.D. 1770-77), Mohidin-Sahib’s government 
lasted. The government of Mallari Rayar (Malhari Rao) 
lasted for — (?). Then Dubash Venkat^vara Mudaliyar 
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undertook to provide for the temple worship and conduoted 
the temple services with 6,000 pon. 

The government of Kadar Sahib lasted for a year in 
Yilambi (A.D. 1778). Kayala-Behn-Ehan Sahib^s govern- 
ment lasted for a year in Vikari (A.D. 1779). From 
Sarvari to Plava (A.D. 1779-81), Mallari RSyar’s govern- 
ment lasted for two years. For three years from Snbhakrt 
to Erodhi (A.D. 1781—84) in the days of Master Dorien, 
the temple worship was conducted under the control of 
Venkatarayar with 6,000 pon as determined before, and 
all necessary temple grants and villages were made as before. 
In the year Visvavasu (A.D. 1785), Segu Muhammad Sahib 
carried on the government as a revenue officer on his own 
responsibility. In Plavanga (A.D. 1787) Ramaswami Ayyan 
enjoyed power. Subbarayar was in possession of power 
from Ellaka to Saumya, Masi(A.D. 1788-89.) From Panguni 
of Saumya to Sadharana, Avani (A.D. 1789-80) RSmaswami 
Ayyan enjoyed power. From Puratta^i (A.D. 1790) it came 
into possession of the Company and Master Macleod 
(Alexander Macleod) till Virodhikrt (A.D. 1791.) During his 
stay things were conducted according to the parvana of the 
Nawab. Then Eadar Sahib excercised power in the year 
ParltSpi (A.D. 1792). For the next two years from Prama- 
dhlcha to Ananda (A.D. 1793-94) Ramaswami Ayyan exercis- 
ed power. For the next two years Rak^asa and Naja 
(A.D. 1794-95) Treasurer Venkatarayar exercised power. 

For two years Pingala and Ealayukti (A.D. 1797-98) 
ffilmaswami Ayyan exercised power. In the year Siddharti 
(A.D. 1799), Ravo Pandit was in power. Till then the 
temple was conducted as usual with regard to villages 
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granted for expenses for general management and those* 
for food sapply. From Randri Ani to Durmnkhi Adi 
23rd (A.D. 1801), Rangarayar exercised power on behalf 
of Mir Astekhan Bahadur. They also conducted religious- 
worship according to custom. Then from 34th Adi of 
Durmukhi (A.D. 1801) the Honourable Company obtained 
power and conducted things according to mamul. 

In Saka 1723 Kali 4(90)2, Durmukhi Adi, 24th, the' 
land coming under the possession of the Company, Collector 
Melur Artis Sahib (Thomas Bower Hurdis) came to Madura. 
Sub-officer M.R.Ry, Kyana Sahib and Peishkar Bhima 
Rayar, and N§rayana Rayar, Peishkar of Madura, came to 
the place. Division officer Kyana Sahib arrived on the 25th. 
As the whole land was in the possession of the Company 
Kyana Sahib held court in the Palace Hall. Everyone paid 
respect to them and obeyed their rule. 

\^Presented to the Indian Historical Records Oom^ 
mission at the iSixth Session, 1924, Sir Evan 
Cotton in the Chair, Reprinted from the 
Commission's Proceedings, pp, 104-116,'] 


IT,B , — ^This chronicle in quaint Tamil wns translated in the firat 
instance, by Mr. R. Sopalam, M.A., University Research Student 
1 revised it throughout and added the notes. 



The Rise of the Mohratta Power in the South 


It was Akbar’s vision of empire whicH has to be 
regarded as perhaps the root cause of the rise of the 
Mahrattas to political power, and it may equally well be 
considered that the collapse of the Hindu empire of 
Yijayanagar was as much of a contributory, as the Mughal 
tulvance in the Dakhan, to the Mahrattas as a nation and as 
m political power in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries. Akbar conceived his empire not exactly as an 
.'empire of the Mughals in India, but as an Indian empire, 
in which the Mughals, Afghans and the Hindus alike were 
citizens on an equal footing politically, and entitled to be 
regarded as the subjects of an Indian empire. The concept 
tion of such an empire seems to have come early to Akbar, 
^d there is evidence in the earliest act of even young 
Akbar as emperor when he was moved towards the accom- 
plishment of this ideal. He almost began after the dismis- 
sal of Bairam Khan from his position of authority and the 
•overthrow of Adham Khan, getting rid thereby of sinister 
influences in the way of this ideal. The flrst practical 
steps which he took were to accept the Hindus as his own 
subjects, as much entitled to privileges of position and 
power as his own Mughals, and, needless to say, as the 
Afghans. In the course of carrying this idea into practice, 
(he experienced the difficulties of antagonism in religion as 
prejudicial to the bringing about of that complete unity 



among his sabjects, which for some little time perhaps 
exercised its opiate influence upon his imperial mind. That 
is what induced him, after elaborate preparation by way of 
open discussions and arguments between the best votaries 
of the prevalent religions of the land, to formulate a 
common religion for all. That religion was matter not 
capable of being thus ordered even by imperial authority 
was borne in upon him, when perhaps the most intimate 
among his courtiers plainly told him. after all his travail, 
that this was a hopeless feat. Bhagavandas is said to have 
made the remark : * Islam I understand, Hinduism I know, 
but this new religion, I protest, I do not understand,’ thus 
putting the whole position in a nutshell. Religion is not 
made to order, except for agnostics and plain atheists. It 
is something more secretive and has an appeal to much 
beyond reason. That was a truth which was recognized in 
India ages ago ; and the religion of each one was left 
entirely to himself alone. That was the cardinal principle 
which contributed to the success of Hindu administration 
during the best of its days. Rulers regarded themselves as 
the preservers of the Dharma^ not the propounders and the 
promulgators thereof. In a country of the vastness and 
variety of India, even admitting that it never was under an 
empire as a whole before the establishment of the British 
Empire, any other principle would have been impossible as 
an operative principle of action. This truth Akbar learned 
when his Din Ilahl failed, and, like a statesman of distinct 
vision, he learned the truth and laid it to heart, and did not 
go into sackcloth and ashes, like a fanatic, to mourn the sad 
fate which had overtaken his pet scheme. The empire of 
India that he wanted to form fell short, to this extent, of 
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the unity that he wanted to impart to it ; but short of this, 
his liberal policy had knitted it as closely as may be, and 
had put it on a footing on which it showed promise of 
permanence. 

On this basis, having firmly established himself in the 
Indian empire of Hindustan, the next natural effort would 
be to make the attempt, which failed before under 
Muhammad-bin-Tughlaq, of extending the empire to take 
into it peninsular India as well. The first effort at expan- 
sion was the successful advance across the Vindhyas and 
the establishment, without much ado, of a viceroyalty of 
the Dakhan at Burhanpur. To the Dakhan states, which 
were Islamic in character though of another form, the 
.expansion of imperial authority meant their incorporation 
in the imperial rule and therefore political extinction. The 
states fought as hard as they could, but succumbed to the 
imperial forces when the time came. Akbar’s policy of 
expansion was pursued by his successors. Jahangir in his 
own way tried to go a step further and employed in the 
enterprise the most promising among his sons, who ulti- 
mately succeeded to the throne and carried out the policy 
of his father still further ; so that at the unexpected 
termination of Shah Jahan’s rule, the two Mussalman 
States, Bijapur and Golkon^a, were alone left in the 
Dakhan. The three states which had been overthrown 
successfully had been incorporated in the viceroyalty of 
the Dakhan, which gave the surest indication of what the 
states could expect by submission to imperial authority. 
The two states therefore . felt that they must fight to the 
bitter end and be extinguished fighting, rather than 
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undergo the political extinction, which, as they might 
well imagine, submission to the Mughal Empire meant. 
In this light naturally they utilized all their resources, and 
the Mahrattas as such emerged into view as auxiliaries 
rendering valiant services in this cause of Dakhani 
independence of the Indian empire of the Great Mughal. 

Ever since the overthrow of Yadava Ramdev by , 
Alaud-din and the flaying alive of his son-in-law Hara- 
pala, the Mahrattas lost their independence. The planting 
of military colonies, as it were, of the ‘Amirs of 100* by 
Mubarak Khalji drove another nail into the coffln of their 
independence. Politically therefore they had become 
extinct as a nation; but in practical life they played a very 
considerable part in the administration of the Islamic states 
of the Bahmani Kingdom as a whole, and rose to rank and 
importance even in some of the separate states into 
which this kingdom broke up. They were found largely 
employed even in the State of Bldar under the Bahmani 
Sultans themselves. It was a quarrel between the Mahratta 
Controller of the flnances and Yusuf Adil Shah, the general 
which brought about the rebellion which ultimately 
dismembered the Bahmani kingdom. They found scope 
for further service in the States of Bijapur and Ahmad- 
nagar particularly, and it is common knowledge that 
Shahji began his career as a petty military commander and 
jaglrdir in the state of Ahmadnagar. A valiant man in 
comparatively humble circumstances, he naturally looked 
up to those high in position, and, through the agency of 
another Mahratta chieftain, who had influence at court, h& 
found opportunity for honourable entry into service and 
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for achieving distinction in the wars which Ahmadnagar 
had to wage against the Mnghals. Unfortunately for him, 
Ahmadnagar was too far gone to appreciate even the 
valiant services of a loyal officer of its own. Shahji’s 
achievements only provoked jealonsy and, instead of 
meeting rewards for services rendered, he found that he 
had the counteracting machinations of court intriguers 
aginst him. He tried his fortunes with the other rival 
state, Bijapur. There again, he achieved the same distinc- 
tion, and he met with almost the same kind of a reward. 
After trying his fortunes with Ahmadnagar, once again 
chastened after defeat, he found he was in no better posi- 
tion to prosecute his ambition for a career and changed 
again to Bijapur. There was the possibility of service in 
the empire. He might have elected to enter imperial 
service and risen to a certain degree of importance. Had 
he done that, as in fact he attempted to do in A. D. 1637, 
Shahji might have ended his days as the holder of a big 
manmh in the empire at the very best, not without the 
possibility of an inglorious end to a brilliant career, having 
regard to his character and high ambition. Fortune had 
willed it otherwise. Shahji finally threw in his lot with 
Bijapur, which first gave him an opportunity to round off 
his small estate by further accretions of territory, so that 
in Maharashtra he could count himself a Sardar of a fairly 
high rank. It was then that the terrritory south of the 
two Mussalman kingdoms opened out vistas for accomplish- 
ing his ambition, and Shahji found an opportunity to take 
the tide at the full flood. 

The empire of Vijayanagar, which had suffered a 
shattering blow at the hands of the united Muhammadan 
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states of the dismembered Bahmani kingdom in the battle 
of Talikota so-called, was able soon to : rehabilitate her 
resources and restore herself, in the course of a score of 
years, to something of the position that she had held before 
as arbiter of the fortunes of the Islamic states. Tirumala, 
who fled from Vijayanagar soon after the battle of Rakshasa- 
tangadi, ordinarily called Talikota, regained his power so 
far that, from Penugonda as his capital, he began to exercise 
the same commanding authority for intervention in the 
affairs of the Bahmani kingdoms. At the end of the 
sixteenth century therefore Vijayanagar still was an import- 
ant power capable of using and willing to use her power 
as before in regard to the Muhammadan kingdoms. On the 
contrary, the two Muhammadan states in the immediate 
neighbourhood had pursued a policy, with the advantage 
that they acquired after the great battle, of not playing into 
the hands of the Hindu power. They came to an under- 
standing in the course of the years which followed the battle 
that in their career of expansion they ought to follow a 
policy of respecting each other’s spheres of activity. Bija- 
pur was allowed for its share of expansion the plateau region 
covering the greater half of the Mysore plateau on the eastern 
side and leading into the middle country of Tamil India, 
the Sooth Arcot District of to-day. Oolkonda had for 
its sphere the whole of the Earnatak below the Ghats lead- 
ing southwards to Madras and terminating with perhaps the 
southern borders of the Chingleput District. Each of them 
therefore laid itself out to pursue a policy of aggression 
along the lines thus indicated and ultimately to bring the 
Hindu state to extinction. They were prosecuting this 
policy with vigour, and, if not with immediate success, at 
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least with chances of assured nltimate snccess. Tirnmala 
passed away and was succeded by his son Srlranga some time 
about A.D. 1575. Srlranga had had work to do against 
Oolkonda. He had to fight and win many battles to keep 
the power of Qolkonda within limits. He had also reverses 
of a very serious character.* He fell into the hands of the 
Muhammadans and was taken prisoner. He was rescued 
by the efforts of a loyal chieftain, a feudatory of the empire. 
Occupied as he was in this fashion, he provided for the 
administration, of the empire creating two viceroyalties, one 
at Srirangapatam, which controlled all the territory on 
the plateau extending northwards to the frontiers of the 
Southern Mahratta country. The other viceroyalty had its 
headquarters at Chandragiri. This viceroyalty had for its 
sphere of authority extending southwards along the plains 
down to the extreme south.t When Srlranga died, Golkonda’s 
expansion did not go very much beyond the Krishna, which 
marked the boundary on this side. Even Bijapur was kept 
more or less within her bounds. The exposed parts however 
were under the direct rule of the empire including as they 
did the viceroyalties of Udayagiri, Penugonda and Vijaya- 
nagar itself or Halebid, as it used to be called before that, 
and the plateau part at any rate Mulbagal. These were 
earlier provincial governments, and it is because of the 
warlike operations which were necessary in this region that 
the south was otherwise provided for. When Srlranga died, 
the empire was left more or less intact. The next brother 
Rama, who was viceroy at Srirangapatam, had died before 
him, leaving the viceroyalty to his eldest son, Tirumula. 

• Sources of Vijayanagar History^ p. 232. 

t IHd, p. 302. 
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The next brother was Venkatapati, who was viceroy at 
Ohandragiri. He had with him his yonnger nephew, tiie 
brother of Tirumala and being the eldest member of the 
family and the only surviving brother of four, he succeeded 
to the empire at the death of Srlranga. 

Venkatapati died in the year A.D. 1614. During the 
score of years and more of his reign, he managed to keep the 
empire intact, and there is a record of his having stood a 
siege in Penugonda which he ultimately managed to beat 
off with great success with the assistance of Rana Jagadeva 
Rayal, the viceroy of Channapatna and the Baramahals and 
Raghunatha Nayaka, the heir-apparent of Tanjore. The 
empire, however, suffered a dismemberment in that the 
viceroyalty of Srirangapatam underwent an extinction, as it 
were, and a new family of rulers, the Wocieyars of Mysore 
set themselves up instead with the countenance, as it seems, 
of the emperor himself. Beyond these and the successful 
aggressions of the Golkonda rules in the north-eastern 
corner of the territory, the empire remained intact. His 
death brought about a disputed succession which rent the 
empire in twain and left it permanently damaged. Venkata- 
pati married four queens, but apparently had no children 
by any of them. One of them who belonged to the family 
of Qobburi chiefs, claimed to have brought forth a son and 
was bringing him up as their child. Venkatapati himself 
seems to have shared the general unbelief in regard to the 
matter and continued to bring up his nephew, Ranga, the 
brother of the Srirangapatam viceroy and son of his elder 
brother Rama, almost as his adopted son, and had even 
raised him to the dignity to Chikkar€iya (Yuvar&ja)^ 
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meaning either prince, or perhaps, the prince heir-apparent. 
According to contemporary accounts, Yenkatapati on his 
death-bed declared this Chikkaraya as his successor and 
handed over to him the imperial seal. For the moment 
the other party led by Oobburi Jagga, the brother of the 
queen concerned, was silenced. The discontented powers 
in the empire rallied round the infant son and were only 
waiting for an opportunity to overthrow the reigning ruler. 
Jagga managed to work himself into the confidence of the 
new ruler and found a suitable opportunity to put an end 
to the emperor and all his children and secure the throne 
for his own nephew. Practically all the governors of 
provinces, big and small, joined in this disloyal enterprise 
excepting one chief, Yachama Nayaka, who was in touch 
with the court and had heard of the plot. He managed, 
through the good offices of the imperial washerman, to 
smuggle one of the boys, the second of the three sons of the 
emperor, out of the palace in which the royal family was 
held in prison by Jagga. The only ruler of importance on 
whos'e loyalty Yachama Nayaka depended was, as mentioned 
already, the ruler of Tan j ore, Achyutappa Nayaka, and his 
son Raghunatha, who played an important part in his 
father’s administration.^ YSchama Nayaka therefore wanted 
to carry the prince off for sefety to Tanjore. Getting wind 
of this, Jagga attacked and defeated him in the field, but 
Yachama dodged his pursuers successfully and reached 
Eumbhakonam in safety, wherefrom an escort sent from 
Tanjore met them and took the prince and Yachama 
Nayaka into Tanjore to safety. This led naturally to Jagga’s 
organizing his party, and a great battle was fought just two 
• Extracts 86, 90 Jauranl of India Hitiory^ VoL v, p. 164 ff. 





miteB aboVe the Orand Anient of to-day, where tho 
confederated enemies were defeated in behalf of Rama, the 
prince. Among the enemies, the principal were the 
Oobbtiri chiefs, who were the leaders, along with the other 
petty chiefs excepting perhaps those of Venkatagiri and 
Ealahasti in the territory dependent on the empire. The 
newly-founded family of Mysore stood aloof. We do not 
hear of the viceroy of Ohannapatna taking any part. The^ 
Nayak of Gingee took a very prominent part, and ultimately 
fell in the battle. So did the Nayak of Madura ; and, if 
the Tanjore account is correct, there was even a Portuguese 
contingent on the side of the malcontents. This movement 
and its result damaged the empire much more than any- 
thing else, and threw the gate open for the entry of the 
Muhammadan neighbours more eifectively into the imperial 
territory. This Ramaraja succeeded, however, in tiding 
over his difficulties through the assistance of Tanjore so 
long as Tanjore maintained itself in full power. But 
Tanjore itself was at constant war with the Madura chiefs, 
and this intermittent warfare ultimately weakened both 
states. This weakness of Tanjore diminished the power of 
resistance of the empire and paved the way to its downfall. 

The breakdown of the viceroyalty of Ohannapatna 
prevented the newly-founded kingdom of Mysore, obviously 
occupied by Bijapur movements on the northern side, from 
taking any part in the general mHee in the empire. What- 
ever it was, we may take it that the Bijapur movements 
began to be more active and disconcerting. The empire 
being involved in its own struggle for existence, the distant 
chiefs were thrown upon their own resources for defending 
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mselYep against the enenues t>n the north. Xhis .ga^e 1^9 
i^pportnnily at once for distinction, which would Imd on 
nHImately to independence. It was about this period that 
the chiefship of Ikkeri, Eeladi or Bednore was coming into 
prominence. The Channapatna viceroyalty was the first to 
anfEer by the Bijapnr invasions. Invaders from Bijapnr 
aeem to have begun their attacks on the territories under 
the Government of Bednore. Gradually absorbing the 
territory which constituted afterwards the Nawabship 
of Sira, they marched southwards against the territory 
dependent upon Ohannapa^na and Bangalore, and they were 
able to overthrow that by a series of invasions first under 
Banadullah Khan and then under Mustafa Khan, the 
.general-agents of Bijapur. The Bijapnr armies were able 
to march farther south-east to the end of Baramahal and 
Salem districts, which constituted a part of the government 
of the viceroy at Channapatna and advanced from there 
into the province of Gingee, destined to play a very import- 
ant part in the history of the Mahrattas. This process took 
a considerable number of years and was not complete 
before A.D. 1649, when Gingee actually fell into the hands 
of the invaders. 

In the meanwhile, Golkon^a activities began to receive 
a fresh stimulus through the genius of a new minister, 
Well-known to history later on as Mir Jumla ; Golkon^a 
made gradual advance till it took possession of the territory 
round Pulicat, the Dutch settlement not far off, and 
absorbed all the territory right dowh to the province of 
Eiilahasti and Conjivaram in the immediate neighbour* 
hood of Madras. It was this double pressure, one from the 



•eastern, and ihe other from the whaternihulCot the ntelbenit 
frohtiw of the empire, which oconpied aU <^e aTailalde« 
time and energy of the imperial headquarters and left the- 
larger viceroyalties of the south to pursue their own parti* 
eular plans of self-aggrandizement without much fear >of' 
active intervention on the imperial side. This geherad 
aspect of the forces in operation must be borne in mind in 
any discussion of the activities of any of these individual 
provincial governors, or of even the interloping activities , 
of states like Bijapnr. I^ma was succeeded by another 
Yenkato about A.D. 1632-3, and it was he who was respon- 
aible for granting the charter to the two factors of the 
English East India Oompany, Oogan and Day, for erecting 
the factory at Fort St* Qeorge, which more than a century 
:and a half later blossomed into the Madras Presidency o^ 
to-day. 


The accession of this second Yenkatapati to power was 
Almost coincident with important changes in the frontiers, 
of the the Dakhan. The kingdom of Ahmadnagar passed 
out of existence in A.D. 1633, and just three or four years 
later, the war for the division of Ahmadnagar spoils, 
between the Mughals on the one side and the Sultans of 
Bijapur and the Mahrattas on the other came to an end by 
the definitive treaty entered into between the partieiti, 
arranged by the emperor Shah Jahan. It was this treaty 
and the specific obligations it imposed upon the powers 
•concerned that set Bijapur free from the entanglements of * 
the Mnghals. .as it did Golkonda to some extent, though 
QcM^opdft not directly conoemed. It wias after tbW 
that flbidiji tlm cast in hie lot wiilT' 



of Bijapnr «iid; entered its servlee with the 
Infliiential shpphrt of the «ommander>in>ohief SanadnUsh 
IChan and his chief advisw Morar Pant. Shahji’s entry 
into Bijapnr service was’ followed almost immediately by' 
J^apnr activities in the territory of what at persent consti- 
tntos the state of Mysore. 

<■. To understand what brought about this Bijapur inter> 
yention, a short retrospect of the history of Mysore is 
required. The state of Mysore came into being with the 
capture of Srirangapatam by EUlja Wodeyar in A.D. 1610. 
The possession of Srirangapatam was ratified by a charter 
issued by the emperor Venkatapatiiaya just at a time 
when his position at Penugonda was actively threatened by 
a vigorous Golhonda attack. Whether there was any 
connection between the one and the other or not» 
Yenkatapatiraya accepted the accomplished htct and 
allowed mja Wode^^ to rule the territory which hitherto 
was under the viceroy at Srirangapatam in A.D. 1612. 
This ‘charge comprised at least two governments, possibly 
three, vis., — (1) that under Srirangapatam itself; and 
(2) the territory with its headquarters at Ohannapa^na, which 
happened to be under a governor, Jagadeva Rayal, who 
gradually extended the little province by the accession of 
the so-called i^ramaMl districts of Salem. On the north, 
this territory seems to have taken in the area ruled over by 
the Nay ah of Ikkeri, not to : mention the petty 
affAtPoligSrs between Ikkdri and the fwntiers of Sriranga- 
But Kija Woddjw’s claims to all these were hot 
a^howlsdged. witholuti. question. He was able to take 
astt^. gfpsSflssionwC^ firbaniapatsm r axid -imleeo he^teolt^ 



fimilar possession of the others ' also, he* eonld not ; 9 ;ett 
^tablish his title; Bat Baja Wo(j[eyar» active man that 
was* vaaB not able to accomplish all these things in his lifof 
4)ime. It was left to his Bnccessor« his grandson, Ohamar^ 
Wo(}eyar by name, to achieve gradually the conquest of the 
territory immediately adjoining his own, that is, tl^ 
Ohannapatna viceroyalty without the Baramahals, and 
having acquired this, he made an attempt upon the 
territory ef Ikkeri. But Ikkeri was able to defend hersei^ 
so long as the northern frontier was safe. Ghamaraja was 
not able to accomplish much in that direction before he 
died. What he failed to do, his successor tried to effech 
In order to divert the attention of his Ikkeri contemporary 
he brought about a Bijapur invasion, from which he had 
himself to suffer. Among the petty Poligdrs who sur- 
rounded the territory of Ikkeri was one ruler by name 
Kenge Hanuma of Basavapattana. This general and othSr 
discontented Poligdrs in the neighbourhood were set up 
against YTrabadra Nayaka of Ikkeri: by Kanthlrava Narasa; 
Vlrabhadra quelled the rebellion and dispossessed KengS 
Hanuma, referred to in Persian authorities as Eenge 
Nayaka, of his own Pd\ayam. The latter went to BijapUr 
to solicit the aid of the Padushah there. He found there 
another Poligdr^ Channayya of Nagamangala, similarly 
dispossessed by Chamamja Wo^eyar himself. The one invi- 
tation and the other prevailed against such doubts as the 
Bijapur court entertained as to the wisdom of this interven- 
tion, as about this time, A.D. 1638-39, the definitive treaty 
dictated )t>y Shah Jahan had established peace bn the 
northern frontiers of Bijapun The invitation, was accepted 
nnd the first invasion of Mysore was Undertaken. : Tlte 



4 ii(hboi<Ad€ASfii*ohief of^ BQapiir, BAnikdidla'h EluuD 4 #at 
ffesi^tehed at thia head of 40,000 men for the pnrpoM of 
reinstating EehgS Hannma^ Having sneceeded easily hi 
doing this, the Bijapnr army marohed onward, ttdcing 
possession of the three provinces of IkhSri, Sira and' 
Bangalore, the last being nnder the viceroyalty of the great 
jfagadeva ISyal, lately conquered by the rnlers of Mysore^ 
Having sneceeded in taking possession of these, as it is 
Maimed, the army laid siege to Mysore and Srirangapatam 
Mmnllaneoosly. The siege was proseented with great 
v^nr, bnt the defence was eqally vigorons. Ultimately 
flie whole campaign ended in a treaty, which left the 
Mysore rnler all the territory south of the Kaveri, that 
dn the north of the river being taken over by Bijapnr ; 
that is, Mysore lost her new conquests in the province of 
Jagaddva Myal. This invasion is said to have taken 
place in the year of Kanthlrava Narasa’s accession, that ia 
A.D. 1638-39. Though Kanthlrava Narasa agreed to the 
humiliating treaty in his distress, he seems never to have 
thought of fulfilling it, as his subsequent attitude wouldl 
etsarly show. RanaduUah Khan, on the contrary, con- 
sidering the arrangement satisfactory, left Kengb Hannmn 
in Miarge of the newly-acquired territory and returned 
to Bijapnr. It was now the turn for VIrabhadra IKyaka 
of Ikkfiri to appeal to headquarters. He sent an- 
ambassador to Bijapur and pointed out the nnsatisfaetory 
tdiaraoter of the arrangements and the unreliability of 
'Cengg Hanuma, the agent left by RanaduUah Elian. A 
Obimmission of which Nigamangala Ohannayja was a 
haember was appointed to conduct an enquiry.’ OMmiiaa 
edds none toedeady.twfaeilitsU the enquiry, and Kair fhM wwa 



IfrioMa showed' fts little inclination to act tip to tSEie 
^eaty. EengS Hannma managed to get rid of the only 
member of the Oommission who had knowledge of the 
locality and was likely to be troublesome. This manage* 
ment seems to have brought Ranadnllah Ehan into disgrace^ 
and another general was sent in his stead. This com* 
mander-in-chief and his successor Mustafa Khan were both 
alike unable to do much against Srirangapatam, which had 
been completely repaired and put into condition for stand* 
ing a much longer siege than the previous one. A subse- 
quent invasion by Abdullah Ehan and Hemaji Pandit did;' 
nothing more than occupy the post of Turuvekere» north* 
east of the Mysore district of to-day for a short time. The 
turn had now come for Eanthlrava Narasa to break out of 
the boundary by which he was confined. He marched 
eastwards, took back the territory of the Ghannapafna 
viceroyalty, and entering the territory of Eofigu ; he 
defeated the guardian of the passes and took possession of 
Satyamaiigalam, Sambajji, and Bomballi, all on the south 
and west of the Eaveri, thus coming into hostility with the 
ruler of Madura. He incorporated territory to the extent 
of bringing his frontiers into direct touch with those of 
Ikkeri, Sira and Ohittaldrug on the north, Coorg on the 
west and the Eongu country on the south. This was the 
position during the reign of Eanthlrava Narasa of Mysore,, 
that is, through the twenty years^ A.D. 1639-59, so far as 
this area is concerned. 

This period of Eanthlrava Narapa's activity was almost 
cmval with the rule of Tirumala Nayaka, in many respecta 

* AnciiHi fndta, S, KrishnaiWuni Aiyangar, pp. i^S-6. 




Ilwhaps the greatest of the Nayahs of Madara. Tiromala 
Nayaka apparently came to the throne about ten years 
earlier and had borne an infinential part in the administra- 
tion of Madnra some years before that. The great civil 
war of Vijayanagar consequent on the massacre of the royal 
family after the death of Venkata I threw all the great 
Nayaks excepting the Nayak of Tanjore into opposition to 
the empire. During the rule, therefore, of the emperor Rama 
and his successor Venkatapati II extending from A.D. 1616 
to 1642, the position was one of comparative inactivity 
resulting in no harm to the empire, as the two Mnssalj||ian 
powers in the neighbourhood were occupied in their own 
struggles against the advancing tide of the Mughals. 
Venkatapati during his life-time pursued a plicy of non- 
, intervention, letting his feudatories fight it out among 
themselves, if need be. unmolested from the imperial head- 
quarters. This is how we can explain the aggressions of 
Baja Wodeyar, and particularly his successor Chamaraja 
V^odeyar against the province of (Jhannapatna and the 
3aramahals. Chamaraja advanced as far east as Hoskote 
which he besieged, but did not capture. In the meanwhile, 
« change seems also to have come over the southern 
viceroyalties namely, those of Gingee. Tanjore and Madura. 
It will be remembered that Tanjore remained thoroughly 
loyal and was primarily instrumental in setting up Rania- 
iSja on the tbrone. After the death of Raghunatha Nayaka 
and under his successor, Vijayaraghava, the same relations 
seem to have continued substantially. Tanjore and Madura 
fighting out their wars between themselves whenever 
occasion offered. Throughout the reign of Venkatapati, 
tl|e administration seems to have been carried on for him 
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by hi8 * brotherB-in-laWy the Velag5(i chief of !l^}aha8ti* 
Among these two names figure prominently. Damarlif 
Venkata and Damarla Ayya. It is the administration of this 
brothers-in-law, as the Company’s correspondence* describes 
their relationship to Venkata, that seems to have brought; 
Venkatapati’s administration into some little contempt, as 

* 1 Dagh- Register ^ 1640 - 41 ^ p. 185 gives an account in some ^ 

detail, which Sir Wm. Foster describes in the following words : — 

* The name of this Nayak appears to have been Damarla Venkafa- 
dra or Damarla Venkajappa. The Dutch records use the latter form, 
which aeems the more correct ; and they add that he was lord of from 
twelve to fifteen thousand soldiers ; his chief abode, they say, was at 
“ Wandawas ” (i.e., Wandiwash, about sixty miles south-west of 
Madras), but he spent most of his time at court, leaving his brother, 
Ayappa NSyak, who resided at Poonamallee (thirteen miles west of 
Madras), to administer his territories for him. We infer that DSmarla 
Venkajappa was the chief supporter of the then Raja of Chandragiri, 
who, as the representative of the ancient dynasty of Vijayanagar, 
claimed dominion over all the Nayaks of the south ; and this inference 
is borne out by an entry in a list compiled at Fort St George in 
1750 of the old Madras Tarmans and grants, noted the grant obtained 
by Day, which is stated to have been given by Damarla Moodu 
Venkafapa {sic) Naick, son of Damarla Chenama Naick, the Grand 
Vizier of the foresaid sovereign (i. e. the Chandragiri Raja) and Lord 
General of Carnatica" {Treaties^ vol. vi). ... It is clear that Damarla 
Venkatappa was a person of great influence whom neither the Dut(^ 
nor the Portuguese could hope to intimidate, and whose support would 
be of great value to the proposed English settlement.' 

' In a later volume {The Dagh^ Register^ 1643 - 44 , p. 244) the yearly 
value of the NSyak’s district is put at about 6,00,000 pardaos. Ayappn- 
Myak is described in the 1641-42 volume of the same series' (pp. 272» 
289), as brother-in-law of the then ** King of Carnatica,” i. e. the R?}a 
Venka|apati.’ (See note 2, p. xxxvii. The English FactotUs in Ipdin 

. * 
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Vbie Tioeroys seemed to have pursued their own policies nn* 
ttlolested by the Emperor. It is in these circnmstancee that 
file chief factors of the East India Company, with its chief 
ftictory at Armagam at the time, obtained a charter which 
gave them Fort St. George and laid the fonndations of the 
southern Presidency. The Yiceroy Damarla Venkata, with 
his headquarters at Wandiwash, was ruler of a big province 
with a very large revenue. He remained, however, at head- 
quarters and directed the administration for the emperor. 
Bfis province was actually managed by his brother Ayyappa,. 
who seems to have held the government of Poonamallee, 
thirteen miles west of Madras. It was from these two that 
Was obtained the grant of Fort St. George, which, in the 
Company’s correspondence, is ascribed to the great Nayaka 
Damarla Venkata. Naturally, therefore, when king Ven- 
kata died childless, the brothers-in-law were not anxious 
that his nephew SrXranga should succeed. They seem to> 
have ingratiated themselves with the other governors and 
brought about a possibility of united action in opposition to 
this succession. Venkata died in October, 1642, and after a 
delay of about a month or two, Srlranga succeeded to the 
thronoi* The discontent among the viceroys in regard to this 

* ' The GolkQ^^tL ermy had overrun part of hie territory, and the- 
reat (including Armagon itselO had been occupied by a neighbouring 
NSyak, to whom apparently the defence of the frontier had been en- 
tmated by his uncle, *Venkatapati, the King of Vijayanagar. At the 
beginning of October the King died, and after a short delay this nephew 
Was elevated to the throne as Srlranga RSyalu, though many of the 
Other NHyaks were opposed to his sueeession, and gave him a great 
deal of trouble.’ 

'The Naique of Armagon is absolutely beaten out of hie 
eonntry, it«be ing possest part by the Kinge of Golqaondah(s) people luad 
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moccwbIoii* AoUf^ itself Immediately. Tbe reasoii seems t6 
kinre' been that &1vaiiga somehow already showed himself 
to be a man who disapproved strongly of the policy of the 
roi faineant, his predecessor, and wanted to pursue a more 
vigorous policy by bringing about the active union of all the 
provinces of the empire under the lead of the emperor him- 
self.* This was not exactly a mere personal predilection of 
the emperor. The circumstances of 1642 actually demanded 
the pursuit of a more vigorous policy than that of the score^ 
of years previous. The definitive treaty between the 
Muhammadan states of the Dakhan and the Mughals set free 
the states of Bijapur and Golkonda on the northern side, 
and their intervention was sought no doubt against the 
Nayak of Ikkeri by Kanthlrava Narasa of Mysore. Bijapur 
showed itself quite ready to intervene in the affairs of the* 
south. Either about that time or a little later, it seems to 
have been more or less as a direct result of the accession of 
^rlranga, that Tirumala Nayaka made a similar appeal to* 
Golkonda for intervention. Tirumala NSyaka’s policy must 

the major part by Rayalwar. The Moores have encamped themselves^ 
or rather seated themselves for the 'erarr, at a place called Cowle Geld- 
ancke, the chiefest place in all that country ; and Rayalwar hath a 
Strong garrison Vinquatagery and Armagon. Indeed, wee are of opinion 
that the Moores will have all this country ere many years ; for what 
with the Kinge of Visapore (Bijapur) on one side and the Kinge or 
Gonquiohdah on the other, the Gentues themselves being di'vided among 
themselves, it is even impossible their country cann continue.' 

O. C. 1792 contains substantially the same information in a slightly 
different version. See note 2 on p. 44. (See The English Faeteries in- 
indiOi 1649 ^, p. xxviii and p. 44 respectively.) 

, ^ * See paper on SrZTenga by,R, SatyanaUia Froseeding^ sf' 

the Third Orietsihl ppi , . 



liave been directed by the movemente: of Mysore whichy na* 
der Ohamaraja, the predecessor of Ean^hlrava, had, as already 
stated, been active in the direction of Ohannapatna, The 
next advance of Mysore wonld be into the Kongo, directly 
menacing the northern frontier of Madora. Whether this 
led Tiromala to bring about the invasion of Mysore soon 
after the succession of Kanthlrava Narasa does not appear 
clear in our authorities. But that he pursued the policy of 
his predecessor, namely of hostility towards the empire, and 
sought the intervention of Oolkon^a soon after the accession 
of driranga is fairly on record. Tirumala Nayaka's effort to 
bring about the alliance of Gingee, Tan j ore and Madura, 
failed through Tan j ore betraying the secret to the empire, 
and Tirumala turned for assistance to Golkonda, aud con- 
trived that an attack should be made therefrom upon Vellore.* 
It was probably during this attack that Sivappa Nayaka 
marched from Ikkeri to the assistance of the emperor and 
caused the Golkonda army to raise the siege. It was then 
that Sriranga realized that he must somehow or other instil 
into the southern feudatories a policy of loyalty to the 
empire. The accession of Siiranga naturally brought about 
the dismissal of the most powerful of the two brothers, 
Damarla Venkate, from his position of authority. Damarla 
Venkata, as early as 1642t hardly two months after thb 

* See Th€ A^yaki p/ Madura, by R. Satyanatha Aiyar, pp. 126-36. 

t * The warrs and broylt increasing in this countrie, and how (by 
reason of our Great Naiqaes imprisonment(^) drawing nere to ns, wee 

1. *D3marla Venkafappa had been detected in intrigues with 
(k>lkon4a and had thereupon been imprisoned by the new King' and 
deprived of all his territory, with the exception of Punamallee and the 
enrrounding districts (see p. 80) ; iUso TAa Dagh^Rpgiphr, 
p. 244 KTha BuilUk FaptcrUi in India, p* 70). 



BQCcession of Sriranga, intrigued with Gtolko^^a 
put under arrest by Srlranga*8 orders ; but his powerful 
brother Ayyappa brought pressure to bear from both the 
northern and southern provinces in 1643, and the Com- 
pany’s records mention that Venkata was likely to be 
released on account of this pressure.* It was then that 

latelie raised a third bulwark of turfe ; and wanting gunns to mount 
thereon, have resolved that the advice shall spare us foure minion for 
that purpose, because there is noe danger of enemie in her way to’ 
Bantam, and when shee comes there shee may be againe supply ed. 

* ' If this cannot be supplied, the surplus should be returned in 
gold ; for as for other commodities, they will not of (0 of our handes,. 
this countrie being all in broyls, the old Kinge of Karnatt being dead. 
Soe is the Naique of Annagon, whose countrie is all in the handes of 
the Moores', and {sic) who will ere long by all likelyhood bee maisters 
of all this countrie ; for our Naique, not finding the respect from the 
new Kinge as he expected, did make profer to assist the Moores ; but 
erie he could bringe his treason about, * twas discovered (and) he 
apprehended by the Kinge, who hath seaz’d greate parte of his 
countrie. But wee beleve hee will be forc'd suddainely to restore it 
againe and relaease him, for our Naiques brother and kindsmen are 
levying an armie for his rescue ; whoe, with the helpe of the Moores 
oh the other side (whoe are within halfe a dayes a journey of each 
other(^) will force his libertie or mine the whole kingdome.' 

^Th$ English Factories in India, p> 80.) 

' * And from Pullicat about a moneth since a piscash was sent by the 
hand of their merchant Moileya (alias Chinana Chitty) unto the present 
King of Karnatt, estimated to be worth 4,000 (pagodas). The Portu- 
gauls from St. Thoma have likewise been with theire piscash with the 
Kinge ; but it comes far short e of the former, for all that they carried 
could not amount to full 200 pa(godas). Somewhat is expected from 
us ; but until our Naique and the Kinge bee eyther reconcyled or 
ahsplutely outed, wee intend to stand uppon our guard and keeps 
what wee haye ' {The English Factories in India, j 64 Sft 64 S, p. 81.) 

.1. Some particular of the advance of the Golkonija invaders will be 
foiled at p. of the Dagh- Roister for 1643-^. They hiul jnef 
OMlnpled Venltatagiri Tha release and reinstatement of DSmaria ar<k 
mentiohed^on^ jp. 288 of the tame volume. 
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sought the BaBistaQoe» probably p{ Mysore, but 
certainly of Bljapur. Bijapur agreed and marched to his 
relief for a consideration of 1,50,000 pagodas and twenty- 
four elephants.* 

It was about this time that the Company made the first 
move to get from Sriranga a confirmation of their charters, 
after this initial sncceas against Oolkpnda and the machina- 
tions of Damarla Yenkata.t 

** This countrey hath byn, and stUl is at present, all in broyles, 
one Nagae against another, and moat against the Kings ; which makes 
all trade at a stand. But the Kings, by means of the Kings of Visapore, 
whoe for 15 lacks of pagothaes and 24 elephants hath sente some 
thousands of horse for his assistance, is like to have the better .' — (The 
English FaetorUs in India^ 1642 ^ 43 ^ pp. 115-6.) 

t * The wars in these parts made them glad to entertain some of 
these men as soldiers ; * for the Moores but five weekes past had 
advanced with there armes within three myles of Pullicatt, and sent 
unto the Dutch Governor to surrender up these castle ; and we did 
suddenly expect the same. But shortly after the Jentues came down 
with a greate power, gave the Moores battle, rowted there armie and put 
the Moores toflight beyond Armagon(V) where they are now agathering 
a head againe. 

1. The Dutch Governor of Pnlicat, writing to Batavia some months 
later, reported that on reaching that fortress from Masulipatam on 
July 16 (N. S.), he found that the forces of the King of Golkoi^fa, 
under ' Casy Aly '? ( Kasim Ali), had subdued the whole of the neigh- 
bouring towns without opposition and were demanding the sub- 
mission of Pttlicat itself, promising at the same time that the Dutch 
should retain ‘all their privileges. Of this demand no notice was taken 
nnd the invaders, finding the fortress amply equipped, contended them- 
selves with a demonstration at a safe distance. The NIyak of Ginjee, 
who was then in rebellion against $flranga, advanced with the inten- 
of joining the Oolko^fn .gipy ; ;,|wrmno|i ,t|if 



driranga fonnd the time to nndertake active operations 
Against the rebel yassals of the sonth. There is a . note in a 
letter of the Company’s servants, dated October 1645, that 
^ranga had brought the enemies under control and had 
restored himself , to his original position. * 

Klttappa Nayaka, who was operating against the Gingee chief, and 
restored Chinnana to favour. Kistappa fell unexpectedly on the 
Moors and completely routed them, killing their commander and 
eeveral other men of importance. {Hague Transcripts^ Series 
vol. xiv.. No. 431 ; The Dagh Register^ 1644 - 43 ^ p. 326, September, 8, 
1644.) 

* Nay, such a storme is prepareing for us that tis to bee feared 
will even whorle us from this coast. Our neighbours the Dutch have 
bine longe a projecting and now they have wrought it that Mollay, their 
merchant, is like to bee as powerfull with this King as the Serkayle ie 
att Gulcundah; and, to ingratiate him thoroughly into his favour, they 
have assisted Mollay with men and guns for the subdueing of castlea 
of our Nague for the king, or rather their owne use ; by which means 
our Nague is cashered and hee substituted, and is allso made his 
Treasurer and dus even in a manner command alL* 

{The English Factories in India^ 1642 - 43 ^ pp. 193-4 and note, 
September 8, 1644 ; also Ihid.^ p. I54w) 

* * Wee have bin often tymes sollicited by this Kings to give him 
n vissitt, which never was yett done to him or his predecessours since 
our first arivaU heere, which is now seven yeares allmost ; see, if wee 
any longer deny his reasonable request, wee may suddainely expect his 
just displeasure and peradventure have a seidge about us, as our nejgb^ 
hours the Hollanders of one syde and Portugalls of the other, wbicb 
are seldome free, notwithstanding their great power and defence >wbo 
hath twenty for one more then wee ; see that, if the like should happen 
unto us, what can you expect of 50 well and sicke men to defend your 
estate and fort against the kings power^ when one of his merchants ba4|| 
queld the Hollanders see, that they dare not stirr out of their f9rt.9r 
jiutt their feete ashoare in this k^gs dominion? And now thelQijg^ 
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' ’ ‘ It was then that GreenhiU's mission went to Vellore 
ind obtained a charter for the grant of Fort St. George. 
Mir Jnmla nominally in behalf of (Jolkonda, was not likely 
to take his defeat quietly. We find him working with 

himself e hath taken it to hart, in the behalf e of Mollay, his chief coun- 
oeller, to commence warrs against the Hollanders. Tyme will produce 
^e event thereof ; for it is growne to that height that the Hollander 
must leave this Kings country, or Mollay fall into utter distruction. 
Soe that wee have nothing more to trust unto then our civil comportment 
and respect to the Kinge and great ones, which hath hetherto prevayled 
before the Hollanders potencie ; and at present are in such esteeme 
With the Kinge and great ones that the whole trade of his kingdome is 
proffered unto the Honourable English Bast India Company. And for 

the mayntenance of the same and the Kings favour, wee are resolved 

within this few dayes to send upp Mr. Henry Greenhill, with foure other 
English souldiers for his attendance, for the reconfirmation of what was 
graunted unto Mr. Cogan by the Great Nague, under whose protection 
formerly wee liv*d, but now the Kinge hath taken his power and this 
euntry from him ; soe that his power and protection is of noe longer 
yallue. See now findeing a fitting oppertunity, wee doubt not but to 
have our old priviledges reconfirm'd, with the addition of a great many 
more, by this now reigneing Kinge, which hath brought all his great 
lords unto his comand, which hath not bin this 40 yeares before. This 
by Mollayes assistance wee make noe question to obtayne. And ano- 
ther reason for the sending of Mr. Greenhill to the Kinge is because that 
our powerful! friends the Govemur etc., of Pullecatt would make us 
beleive that Mollay is a villiane and a heighway robber and that we», 
in receiveing those goods of our merchants which Mollay hath stollen 
and tould to them, are as bad as hee, and therefore will take those 
goods out of our shipps wheresoever they rneeta them, and to this effect 
hath given their commissions to all their commanders to search out 
•hipps wheresoever theyjmeete them, thinkeing thus to huncke us out of 
4(K> bales of goods which our merchants hath in Fort St. George and at 
bur wathhrs in possession ; soe should wee disapoint our Surratt Presi- 
dant of his Mocho shippi ladeinge of goods (and better goods wee know 
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Bijapar as against Srtranga. He also made proposals ta 
Canthirava Narasa of Mysore for assistance. We find a 

hee cannot have for that place). Therefore, untill wee have his appro* 
bation, wee are resolved to our power to mayiietayne our merchants in 
that just cause that wee well know they are in, in regard wee iinde they 
doe truely indeavoiir your proditt and their owne credditts ; and for 
these goods, wee well know they have paid to the uttermost vallue of 
them, and see must wee likewise. Therefore, because the Hollanders^ 
shall not say that wee are the receivers of stollen goods, wee doe send 
Mr. Greenhill and four other English men unto the Kinge, to beseech 
his hand and signett to testide to the whole world that Mollay is noe* 
villiane nor thief e, and what warr is commenced against the Hollanders 
is by His Majesties command, as well as the goods taken from his 
subjects belongiug to the Hollanders, sould by his officers with the 
same command. See that when wee have this from the Kinge under his- 
owne hand and signett, and that by his owne hand is delivered when 
wee shall have sent the coppie thereof to the Governour of Pullecatt,. 
hee will no longer threaten us for the receiveinge of stollen goods/ 

The King of Vijayanager at * Arlour * to the Agent at Fort St.. 
George. September 25, 1645 (O. C. 1948) 

* Zree Seringo Raylo, King of Kings, a God in his kingdoms, in 
armes invincible, etc., unto the Captain of the English, these. The 
Hollanders, who have their residence in Pallacatt, not valuinge my 
letters, ^ hath constrained mee to commence awarre against them, the 
charge whereof is committed unto Chenana Chetty (Malaya : see p. 50), 
whom you are to assist therein with artillery, powder, shott, fireworks; 
and in see doing you shall pleasure us. Whatever goods appertained 
unto the Hollanders in my kingdoms I accompt it as my peculiar, and 
proper wealth which, being all come to Madraspatam, wee will that you 
buy and pay monies for the same, proceeding therein as Chenana Chetty 
and Seradra shall prescribe, not failing at all in its performance. And 
whereas I am given to understand by Chenana Chetty that you intend to* 
send upp a man of quality unto us (I) am very well pleased, for that 
you have allwaies esteemed my ordinances; and as Chenana Chetty will? 
advize, soe shall you bee sure to receive content ; nor bee you induced 

25 
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Moord again, dated Jannary 1646, that ^rlranga was attack* 
ed by Oolkonda aqd Bijapar.* 

to beleive the contrary, but confide upon our word and along with him; 
for whole lecure repayre unto our court this our finnan shall suffice. 
As for the other matters, Chinana Chetty will advise you. ' 

* Then comes a long silence, but from the Dutch records we learn 
that Sifranga, after suffering a severe defeat under the walls of Vel- 
lore, was forced to pay a heavy indemnity to the leader of the Bijapur 
army, and that the Nayaks, sobered by the successes of the Muham- 
madans, returned to their allegiance and promised to assist the King in 
maintaining the independence of his country. ' 

{The English Factories in India, i 649 -' 4 S, pp. 289-91 October 1, 
1645, and p. 285, Sriranga*s letter ; also p. xxv, Volume for 1649-50 
of the sanie series .) 

• ‘ How the warres stand betwixt the King and Vinagar (Vijaya- 
nagar) and the Hollanders. ' * Ever since the seige of Pullacatt, which 
was begune the 12th August last, the King hath bine in warres with the 
King of Vizapore (Bijapur) and in civell wares -with three of his great 
Nagues ; soe that he to this tyme never had opportunitie to send a con- 
siderable foorse against Pullacatt, more then 4,000 souldiers that lay 
before it to stopp the wayes that no goods should goe in or out. And 
now the King of Gulcondah hath sent his generall, Meir Gumlack (Mir 
Jumla), with a great armie to appose this King ; who is advance (d) to 
the Jentues cuntry. where the King hath sent Mallay, who hath got 
togeather 50, (XK) souldiers (as reports saith), whereof 3,000 souldiers he 
sent for from Pullacatt, to keeps the Moores from intrenching upon 
this Kings country. * 

'Among the Hague Transcripts at the India Office (Series i, vol. xv, 
No. 484) is an interesting diary kept at Pulicat at this time. Ac- 
cording to this the three rebellious NSyaks were those of Tanjore, 
Madura, and ' Sinsier [Ginji ?], who inflicted a severe defeat on the- 
royal forces in Decmber, 16^. It also says that the English had sent a 
mission to court with a present of about 1,000 pardaos in spices, look* 
ing*glassea, etc., and had promised at the King’s request to buy the 
g^ods taken from the Dutch. In return •they had asked for the confir- 
iqation of their previous gaul and this had been granted*’ 
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It was then that M!r jQinla was able to tajce possessicm 
of Udayagiri, which was the capital of the eastern Ticeroy* 
ftlty from Maillaiya, the successor in command in these parts 
of Damarla Venkata.* 

The surrender of Udayagiri threw Mallaiya into dis- 
grace and the change of command in the face of the enemy 
gave them the advantage. Golkonda and Bijapnr now laid 
siege to Vellore together and defeated Srlrangaraya.t Mir 

* * This countrey is at present full of warrs and troubles, for the 
King and three of his Nagues are at varience, and the King of Viza- 
poores annie is come into this country on the one side and the King o| 
Gulcondah uppon the other, both against this King. The Meir Jum\i^ 
is Generali for the King of Gulcondah, whoe hath aUreadie taken three 
of the Kings castles, whereof one of them is reported to bee the strong- 
est hould.in this kingdome ; where Molay was sent to keepe it, but in a 
short tyme surrendered it unto the Meir Jumlah^ uppon composition for 
himselfe and all his people to goe away free; but how hee will be 
received by the King we shall advise you by the next, for this newes 
came unto us but yesterday.’ 

* In the Dutch document already quoted this fort is called ’^Oude- 
giere” (Udayagiri ?). Its situation is not known. (It is Udayagiri in the 
Nellore Dt, always known one of the strongest of Vijayanagar Ports 
and the stronghold of the Eastern Viceroyalty.) It could hardly be the 
place of that name in Nellore District, as this would be too far north.’ 

(B. P. 25, January 21, 1646, and note 1^; p. 26, February, 10,1646 and 
note 2, The English Paeieries in India^ 

t * Then comes a long silence, but from the Dutch records we learn 
that ^riranga, after suffering a severe defeat under the walls of Vellore, 
was forced to pay a heavy indemnity to the leader of the Bijapur army, 
and that the N^yaks, sobered by the successes of the Muhammadans, 
returned to their allegiance, and promised to assist the King in nmin- 
taining the independence of his country. The siege of Pnlicat ceased 
with the fall of Malaya from power ; and in May a fresh lease of the 
town and district was obtained from Sriranga.’ 

{The English Pacteries in India id^^hSo, p. xzv.) 
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Jomla, in consequence, conquered all the districts and was 
within two dajs^ march of Madras on his way to Oinjee.*, 

There is a note in October 1647 that the Company 
obtained a renewal of the grant from Mir Jumla and that 
the Rayalu had fled the country.! 

* The warres and fammine doth still fnrionsly ra^e in diese parts,, 
and wee thinke that there wilhe a period sett unto the former before the 
latter ; for the Anna Bobb (^) Meir Jumlah hath taken the government of 
Pallicatte and St. Thome, settings the country all in order as hee goeth 
along, and Is now within two dayes martch of the Kings court and noe 
body commeth to oppose him, the fammine havinge almost destroyed 
all the kingdome ; for out of our little towne there hath dyed noe less 
than 3,000 people since September last ; in Pullicatte as report saith^ 
15,000 : and in St. Thome no less. 

{Tki Englith Factories in India, 1646 -S 0 (January), p. 70.) 

t* Wee had almost forgotten to advise you that the 16,000 rials of 
eight President Baker left us indebted at the coast at his goinge ta 
Bantam was lent us by the King of Gulcondah(s) Generali, who hath 
almost conquer'd this kingdome and reigneth as King under the title of 
Annabob (see p. 70). This 16,000 rials hee lent us for one twelve 
months gratis ; which debt wee discharged at the arrivall of the Farf 
vM, So, in requitall of the Annabobs curtezie, wee gave him one of 
the two brass guns you sent out by the Mary, which hee would not bee 
denied of, whither hee had lent us this money or no ; otherwise he 
would not have confirmed our old privilidges formerlye graunted us by 
the now fledd Jentue King. So upon the deliveringe of this gunn hee 
gave it us here under his hand that hee received the gunn in full and 
contentable sattisfaction for the loan of 16,000 rials of eight to the 
Company the whole space of one twelve month, and never hereafter 
would desire any thing elce for the same ; and withall confirm’d under 
the King of Gulcondah(s) great seale all our former privilidges in 
ample manner, as it was graunted unto us by the aforesaid fledd Jentno 


h Al-Nawab. 
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Mir Jomla marched apon Gingee, having strengthened 
himself by an alliance with Bijapur. In front of the walls 
of Ginjee, the Bijapar contingent went over to the side of 
Golkon^a, and Golkon^a allowed the Bijapur troops to 
occupy Ginjee. The Bijapur army assumed possession of 
Ginjee and Tegnapatam near Ouddalore. It was then that 
the Raja of Karnatak, that is, Sriranga, found his position 
untenable and fled to Mysore, which was then at war with 
Bijapur.* 

king. Soe by this means the gun hath saved you three tymes. the 
vallue of it, by accomplishing too good acts at once.' 

A letter he carried declared that food was dear and cotton goods 
were difficult to obtain, as the country was being harried by fresh in« 
cursions of the Golkonda and Bijapur armies, with the result that Porto 
Novo and Pondicherri were ' in a manner ruin’d,' while Tegnapatam, 
the other chief centre of the piece-goods trade in that region, had to 
buy immunity from a like fate by continueall presents.’ 

( The English Factories in India, pp. 166-7, October 9, 

1647, and also Letter by Ivy to Bantam same vol. p. xxx August 19^ 
1648). 

* 'On the eastern side of India, at the beginning of the period under 
review, the Carnatic was still being harassed by the incursions of its 
Muhammadan foes, and by their constant dissensions and conflicts. The 
forces of the King of Bijapur had conquered the whole of the district 
centring in the famous fortress of -Ginjee, including the seaboard roaa4 
Tegnapatam, of which Malaya was made Governor ; and the Du^ 
promptly took advantage of this to obtain (August, 1661) a grant of 
trade at that and the neighbouring ports (Hague Transcripts, series i, 
vol. xvii, No. 532.; vol. xviii. No. 539). The unhappy R?ja of the 
Carnatic had taken refuge with the NSyak of Mysore, who was at war 
with Bijapur ilhid, vol. xvii, No. 518). Meanwhile, to the northwitfde, 
the Nawab Mir Jumla, as general of the Golkonfa forces, was busy con- 
eolidating his position.' 

(The English Factories in India i6si-S4% pp* xxiv-xxv.) 
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It was abont tjiis time that the activities qf Mir Jumla 
brought him into hostilities with Bijapnr, and war broke 
out soon after the fall of Ginjee, ipossibly in the year 1651.* 

The contest between the two lasted for some time and 
ultimately Mir' Jumla was able to enter into a treaty with 
Hjapur, paying six hundred thousand pagodas for the 
retention of bis conquests made in the territories of 
^rlranga.t 

The war was apparently waged for the division of the 
is^oil, Bijapur, in her turn, now became very active, 
marched across and captured Penukonda and wanted 

Warn being commenced between the Moores of Gulcondah and 
Vizapore, who, haveing shared this afflicted kingdome, are now bandy- 
lag against each other, whilst the poore Jentue, hopeing tbeir mutuall 
deatraction, watches oppertunity to breake of bis present miserable 
yoke. In the interim many bickerings have bin within two daies 
Journey of this place, and tie reported that the Nabob with his whole 
anney is besieged ^among the hills of Gulcondah, whither hee retired 
for the more safty, by the Vizaporias ; which hath soe distracted this 
country that wee could not adventure your monies abroad without to 
vuch hazard.' 

h, ■ 

{Tk$ EngiUh Foci^ies in India, t(>6i-54^ p. 99, January 14, 1652), 

t* Have already advised the troubles ' ariseing from the quarrel, 
hetweene the Vizapore and Golcandah Moores ; but lately peace is 
cohcluded betweene the two Kings, being bought by the last for 600,000 
fsome say 906,000) pagodas ; for which sume hee is againe restore'd to 
possession of his late conquests, part whereof had in this bickering 
kl^ne sdrprized by the Visaporeans, whose King for these many 
ItaOBiths was reported dead, though now resuscitated and said to bee in 
hcllef health then for diverse passed yeares.' 

iTk$ BnglUh Factorits in India, t6si^S4f p* 111> January 27» 

1002 .) 
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permission to march on to Giujee through the territory^ 
belonging to Mir Jumla. Mir Jnmla declined to grant them 
free passage through his territory and sought the assistance 
of Mysore, and made direct overtures to the emperor 
Srtranga. This .was in 1652. The Bijapur army marched 
up to Vellore, took possession of it, and left the emperor 
with Chandragiri for his capital and a few districts depen- 
dent thereon. This was soon after March A.D. 1655.* 

Soon after followed the attempt of Mir Jumla at inde» 
pendence, which Abdullah Qutub Shah had long suspected. 
His efforts to bring his powerful Iteutenaht to heel 
threw him first into the hands of Bijapur and then into tho 

The war in the Carnatic was continued as strenuously as ever. 
According to the Dutch records, the Bijaur commander*in*chief 
having mastered the important fortress of Penukoncja in March, 1653, 
thereupon requested permission to pass through the districts held by 
the Golkon^a troops on his way to Ginjee ; but this was refused by 
Mir Jumla, who, alarmed at the success of the Bijapur troops, was 
animating the Nayak of Mysore against them and also making over* 
tures to the Carnatic Raja. The latter, relying on Mir Jumla's pro- 
mises, returned to Vellore and raised a large army, hoping to drive the 
Bijapuris out of the country {Hague Transcripts^ series i, vol. xix, 
No. 550 (i) ). The issue of all this is told in a letter from Batavia of 
November 7, 1654 (N.S.), which states that the Bijapur general had, 
after a long siege, captured Vellore and concluded a treaty with the 
RSja, by which Chandragiri was left to the latter, with the revenues of 
certain districts {llnd,^ No. 551). Meanwhile the Dutch were endeavour- 
ing to live as peaceably as possible with both contending powers. Thia 
was not easy in the case of Mir Jumla, who (as we have seen) was 
much irritsted by their refusal to grant passes to Indian ships desirous 
of trading with Ceylon, Achin, and sdl districts in which the Dutch, 
were striving te establish a monopoly.* 

English Factories in India, i6si*S4^ P* xxziii.) 
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liands of the Mughal Prince, Aurangzeb, actively operating 
in behalf of his father in the Dakhan at the tinie.* 


** It is interesting to note that the Dutch at this time were negotiat- 
ing with the Danes for the purchase of Tranquebar, mainly in order to 
prevent its falling into the hands of the Portuguese or the English. 
The Danes, however, though in a somewhat critical position, decided 
to hold out in hope of relief from Europe, though they promised to 
give the Dutch the first offer, should they be compelled to give up their 
settlement.' 

* In September 1654, the English factors reported a fresh develop- 
ment in the unstable politics of the Coast. The King of Golkon^a, 
Abdullah Qu^ub Shah, had long been jealous of the power wielded by 
his servant, Mir Jumla, and an open breach had now occurred between 
-them. (p. 290). The latter was suspected of an intention of making 
himself an independent sovereign of the territory he had conquered in 
the Carnatic ; but he was well aware of the difficulty of standing alone, 
and after making overtures to the King of Bijapur, he finally succumb- 
ed to the intrigues of A urangzeb, who, as Viceroy of the Deccan, 
was eagerly watching for an opportunity to interfere. Mir Jumla 
agreed to enter the service of the Mughal Emperor ; but rumours of 
his intention so alarmed Abdullah Ku^ub Shah that he sought to win 
back the friendship of his former minister, and the latter hesitated 
until the imprisonment of his family at Golkon^a towards the end of 
1655— an act provoked by the haughty behaviour of his son— preci- 
pitated the crisis and dri>ve Mir Jumla into the arms of Aurangseb 
with disastrous results to the Golkon^a kingdom.' 

* it hath been no small miserye that this poore heathen country 
hath suffered any tyme these ten years almost, since the Moores of 
Visapore on one side and those of Giilcondah on the other side 
first made inroads upon it. And now, when wee hoped all would 
have beene put in some good posture of government, to continue still 
those miseries (or rather to adde a greater burthen to it) our Nabob 
is lately up in armes against the King of Gulcondah hfs master, 
whose commands he slighteth, intending (soe farre as is conceived) to 
keepe what part of the country hee hath conquered to himself e ; which 
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Mir Jnmla got confirmation of his possession oiC the 
Karnatak from Shah Jahan, and continned his trading 
activities in the region np to July 1656.* 

In November 1656, Sriranga had recovered a good 
deal and was laying siege to Palicat as against Mir Jnmla. t 

if hee can accomplish, hee will soone bee as great a king as his yearly 
revenew little inferrour to it. What the issue to those things wilbe, 
the Almighty only knoweth ; in the meane tyme wee that live here 
amongst them shalbee sure never to want troubles on every side.' 

In the booke (1) of transactions with the Nabob (you will) read 
how hee hath intrenched on our privileges (in Madras) — patam ; which 
was begunn by the Braminess meCntioned in Mr.) Bakers tyme who 
would take no notice of their (actions, but) supported them . . . 
In the meane tyme weele str(ive to keep what) wee have, until 
better tymes. The said Nabob is (in opposition) to the King his 
master ; nor can wee divine the i(s$ue of this un) certaine ware from 
such varrious reports as pass in ^these parts ; but) suppose, if the King 
oremaster him, heele fly to the (Mogull for) shelter, who already begins 
to take his part.' 

{The English Factories in India, p- xxxiv, also p. 390, 

September 18, 1654; and p. 46, February 4, 1656, ihid, vol. for 1655-60.) 

* * The report runs that this King will send an army against 
Golcunda and Decan (i.e. Bijapur) in favour of Miere Jimla, lately 
generall of the King of Gulcondah(s) forces, who haveing subdued the 
large territory of Ram Rajah, (1) is reported now to bee in rebellion, 
proffering Sha Jehan to doe his best to subject the whole country of 
Gulcondah to his more absolute command. If this warr goe forwards, 
it may perhaps bee as dangerous to send the saltpeeter by the way of 
Brampore (Burhanpur) as Ahmedabad, for if the prince Oran Zaeb have 
occasion for any, noe doubt but hee will stop it, and then it may bee 
a business very troublesome to gett mony for it* 

{The English Factories in India, i6ss~6o, pp. 62-3, February 6, 
1656.) 

t ' This long imprisoned King at last returned to his city, after (by 
reporte) the receipt of good news from the Mogull, who they say 
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According to the Dutch records of January 1657,. 
Eoneri Chetti who was entrusted with the operations in' 

keepes the Nabob by him and will not permit him to returne to theso' 
eountreys againe, and hath given him all the Cornatt (Carnatic) 
country to his disposall and yeares tribitt free. This is reported for 
truth ; whither soe or noe, (I) knowe not. But for certaine bee (i.e. 
Mir Jumla) hath lately sent an army of neare 10,000 horse to take 
possession of Curnatt, and at his comeing into the city had not lesse 
then 50,000 horse and foote, richly acoutred, which are all in pay, that 
marched before him.* 

* The story regarding the disposal of the Carnatic was, in effect^ 
true. Abdullah Ku^ub Shah had done his best to retain that rich 
provincci which had been conquered on his behalf by the Nawab ; but 
Shah Jahan decided that it must be treated as Mir Jumla’s pig\r^ held 
directly from the Emperor, and the Golkon4a monarch was ordered to 
recall his officers from the province.(^) As a Madras letter of July 7, 
1656 (written, it is true, before the decision was known there), says r 

* As for this countrey about us, tis indifferent quiett ; continueing 
yett under the Nabobs government, whose officers still remains in theire 
places of command, though the army bee much lessned by hit 
departure.’ 

* In which respect wee have not as yett broake their scales, but 
deferre their opening until wee bee better informed to whome they 
belong, or the countrey settled in the Gentue Kings possession, which 
would not only secure us from future trouble but much advance your 
affaires in these parts, for some good service wee have done him in 
Msisting Conar Cittee (Koneri Chetti), his generall for these quarters ; 
which business, if the success be sutable to the beginning, this place 
will bee better worth your owning then ever.' 

* Alsoe it was reported that the king of Gulcondah had left the 
countrey of Carnaticum again to the Roylses ; uppon which the Kinge 
of the Jentues father-in-law, called Vengnm Rajah, with a partye of 

1. ' See Professor Sarkar's Aurangseb, Vol. i, p. 245i 
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behalf of ^rlranga betrayed him and made overtares to 
Tnpakki Krishnappa, Mir Jnmia’a lienteuant.* 

•ouldiers tooke parte of the country, l and came to Peddapollium 
wiiieh newes when Sidelee heard, not raising siege nor comeing hither 
returned to PuUecatt 

* And all the countrey hereabouts (Punnamalee castle excepted) 
rendered to the Jentue Kings obedience, who, now, in the Nabobs 
absence, is up in arms for the recovering of his kingdome, and hath 
already recovered a large part/ 

‘Nor are our Dutch neighbours in Pullecatt altogether secure, for 
all their strength, should the Gentue King overcome, who yet is able to 
counterpoize the Nabobs party and may happily get the day at last, 
if the Nabob come not in person to conserve his conquest ; which is 
much to bee doubted, though his party report that hee is on the way 
from Agra as farre as Brampore with a formidable army ; but tis 
supposed Vizapore (Bijapur) will take him up by the way. As for 
Conar Cittee, hee rendered himself up to the Moores as a prisoner, but 
was received in state by the commanders with more then accustomed 
honour in such cases ; which, considered with his alliance, and neere 
relation to Topa Kistnapa, the Nabobs generall togither with other 
circumstances, and observations in his present deport and continued 
respect from ditto Kistnapa, are sufficient to ground the generall 
suspicion of his betraying the kings army/ 

{The English Factories in India, 1635 - 60 , pp. 91, 94, 96,97 
and 98.) 

V • ‘ And all the countrey hereabouts (Punnamalee castle excepted) 
rendered to the Jentue King’s obedience, who now, in the Nabobs 
absence, is up in armes for the recovering of his kingdome, and hath 
already recovered a large part. 

‘ Next from a letter sent by the Madras factors to Bantam, dated, 
November, 5, we learn that — 

‘ All these countries that were formerly conquered by the Nabob 
are now of late (in his absence at the Moghulls court) upon the revolt, 

1. Possibly Peddanaikpetta (a ward of Madras) is meant. 
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This latter is said to have inflicted a defeat upon 

the Jentue King with diverse Nagaes being in arms ; some of whose 
forces are now at the seidge of Paleacatt, where tis said most of the 
Nabobs riches are stowed. Here is nothing but taheing and retake ing 
of places, with parties of both sides, in all places; soe that tis very 
dangerous giving out monies for goods in these tymes. But wee hope 
ere long 'twill be settled, especially for us, if the King recovers his 
countrey.' 

‘ And finally we have the report made to the Company by Green- 
hill and Chamber on January 28, 1657. 

' The warres in these parts have been an exeeding hinderance to 
the progress of your business in this place ; and the more through the 
treachery of Conarcily, whom the Jentue King made his generall in 
these parts about Punnomalee ; which castle might have been easily 
brought in subjection, but bee delayed the time until the Nabobs party 
had united their forces and formed a body to overpower him ; where- 
upon hee basely iledd to this towne with his army.' 

* Nor are our Dutch neighbours in Pullecatt altogether secure, for 
all their strength, should the Gentue King overcome, who yet is able 
to counterpoise the. Nabobs party and may happily get the day at 
last, if the Nabob come not in person to conserve his conquest; which 
is much to bee doubted, though his party report that hee is on the way 
from Agra as farre as Brahmpore with a formidable army ; but tis 
supposed Viiapore (Bijapur) will take him up by the way. As for 
Conarcittee, he rendered himselfe up to the Moores as a prisoner, but 
was received in state by the comanders with more than accustomed 
honour in such cases ; which, considered with his alliance and neere 
relation to Topa Kistnapa, the Nabobs generall, togither with other 
circumstances and observations in his present deport and continued res- 
pect from ditto Kistnapa, are sufficient to ground the generall suspicion 
of his betraying the king's army.' 

‘ A letter from Batavia, written towards the end of January, 1657 
{Ifa^ue Transcripts, series, i, vol. xxi, No. 612), gives some additional 
particulars. It says that the Chandragiri RSja with an army of 8,000 
men captured the pagoda of Tirupati, and then designed the conquest 
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drlranga in September of that year.*" 

of the districts of Conjeeveram, Chinglepat, * Carmigaelpatam^ and 
Pulicat. He wrote secretly to the Dutch chief at the last-named place, 
asking him to secure for him the Nawab*s treasure (which had presumr 
ably been hurried thither for safety), or at least to prevent its being 
carried away by sea. Reply was made that the Dutch had no jurisdic- 
tion in the town of Pulicat, which was guarded by the Nawab’s troops. 
The Raja then besought the Dutch to remain neutral in the event of his 
attacking the place ; but to this they answered that they were under a 
contract with the Kawab to assist -him in such a case.* 

{The English Factories in India, j6ss~6o, pp. 97, 98 and 99.) 

* *Since when the nuse heare touching the Nabobs proceeding in De- 
can differs littell from your relationes, only the takeing of Colburge,(^> 
reported by that party, is contradicted ; but Us said he is now at the 
siege of another strong place, called Callinarra (Kalyani), where many 
bloody conflicts hath passed on both sides, which hath much retarded 
the expectation of his speedy conquest, and detained him from succor- 
ing his party in these quarters ; who were lately so invironed by the 
Gentues that they could not have long subsisted, had not the gennerall, 
Topa Kistnapa, and old souldier, layed an ambuscada for a greate party 
of the Kings horse that hath bene plundering, and returning confidently 
(or rather carelesly) fell thereinto ; where though they lost not 100 men 
killed, yet fled so amazedley that they put all the company in such a 
feare as most of them disbanded and fled, leaving the King and (his?) 
adjutant Shangee (Shanji) only with 1,000 horse (and) foote ? who stade 
behind two dayes and then retreated two miles to Arni, a strong eastell 
on the borders of Chinge (Ginji) ; whar they are recruiteing the army 
with the Vizaporians (i e. Bijapurs*) assistance and intended er long to 
be in the field with greater force then before. In the meane time Topa 
Kisna strengthens himself e by all possible menes and leikurely 
(leisurely ?) follows them, to see if he can get another advantage before 

1. (Kulbarga or Gulbarga, now in the Hyderabad State, about 
seventy-five miles north-east of Biiapur. It does not seem to have been 
attacked in this campaign, the course of which has been described on 
p.118.) 
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This brought about the siege of Madras in behalf of 
Mir Jumla * 

Now that Mir Jumla was in Agra, Oolkon^a began to 
take a strong line to assert its claims to what had become 
Mir Jumla’s territory. In August 1658. there was fighting 
between Tupakki Erishnappa and the Golkonda forces round 
Poonamallee. Tupakki Erishnappa came to terms with 
Fort St. George in order to be free for this.T 

tbare whole powers be united. This unexpected defeate was about 
forty miles from this place ; which is now so well provided as (we) do 
dot much feare the worst (that) can happen, especially (as) our cause is 
soe just. 

{The English Factories in Jndia^ pp. 135-6.) 

• See • note on p. 397. 

t * We for our parts hitherto enjoy all freedom e and quietnesse 
though the noyse of warre and thundering of ordinance are day and 
night within our hearing. The castle of Pulomolee, about ten miles off, 
having revolted to the King of Gulcondah, is beleagred by Topa Kisna's 
forces, that formerly besieged us and Pulicatt ; to whom it had been 
rendered ere this time, but that they expect help from the Gulcondah 
forces, which are said to be marching this wayes. So as you may easily 
gusse at the misery these countryes suffer, being covered with many 
severall armyes, and is very destructive to the trade thereof and conse- 
quently to our present affaires ; so as we are forced for the most part 
to fetch our goods thirty leagues on each side from this place.* 

{The English Factories in India^ i6ss-^o^ p. 176 ) 

* From the Dutch records we learn that in October Kuli Beg, com- 
manding the Golkonda forces, indicted a serious defeat on TnpSkki 
Kriihqappa, who was wounded and taken prisoner. The victor subdued 
all the district round Madras, and the Dutch at Pulicat found them- 
selves obliged to come to terms, with him, while San Thome also sub- 
mitted {Hague TranscHpU, series i, vol. xziii, No. 639).' 
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In the December of that year, Mir Jamla’s son Tapa 
"^apa demands the restoration of Mir Jnmla’s Jnnk.* 

In December 1659, Revington writing from Dandaraja- 
pnr on the West Coast refers to Rnstnm-i-zam3n as a friend 
of Shahji and Shivaji, and among the Umras who declined 
to recognize Ibrahim Kdil Shah’s succession are mentioned 
Rustam-i-zaman, Bahlol Khan, Shahji and Shivaji, as though 
all the four of them were Amirs of similar rank.t 


* * Tapa Tapa came to this towne with Orange Zebes firmaund, 
demaunding of Mr. Winter the Nabobs juncke ; which he denying, 
secondarily required her of us, as also the Persia(n) comonly called 
Cajee (Kaji), who Mr. Winter conveyed to your port, to whome the 
Nabob, upon his leaveing Camatt, left him Cheife Salaskaree 
(tar-lashkar^ head of the troops) in those parts, on whome is pretended 
very large somes to be in his hands of the Nabobs ; of whome, as well 
as the juncke, if there be not a surrender made, the Company, as well 
as their servants, are like to be sufferers in these parts. 

(The English Factories in India, jdjg-do, p. 187, December 23, 
1658.) 

Bernier (1670 ed., Vol. ii, p. 180) says that Mir Jumla's son had so 
much influence at Masulipatam that ** le tap-tapa, son commis, en est 
quasi le maistre He seems thus to use ** Taptapa ’* as a title ; but, 
as Sir Charles Lyall hos pointed out to me, it is really a personal name, 
Tapa Tapa, implying descent from the great-grandson of Ali of that 
designation. In the Dutch Records at the India Office {Hague Trans- 
cripts, series i, vol. xxiii, No. 651) he is called ** Miermameth Hosseyn 
TafFa Tappa. ** * 

t * The person that is cald King of this country is knowne to be, 
the bastard of this Queenes husband (^) and she notwithstanding that 

1 ' The question of the legitimacy of Ali Adil Shah II is examined 
by Professor Jadunath Sarkar at p. 285 of the first volume of his His- 
tory of'Aurangzeb. He accepts Grant DufTs view that the boy waa 
really the son of the late king, and suggests that his mother was a 
slave-girl in the harem. Bernier and Tavernier say that he was simply 
an adopted son, and Anrangzeb made the same assertion as an excuse 
for his invasion of Bijapur, Manned and Fryer stigmatize him as an: 
illegitimate son of the Queen herself. * 
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It is also stated in the course of the letter that Shahji 
was expected to march up from his government extending 
to Ginjee with 17,000 troops in a month and overthrow the 
government of Sli Adil Shah who could put into the held 
only 10,000.* 

would have the crowne setled on him ; but some of the Umbrawes of 
this country, knowing to bee spuriously -begotten, will not give him 
homadge and refuses to goe to court ; and these are Rustum Jemah, Bull 
Ckaune,(^) Shawgee (Shahji Bhonsla), and Sevagy ; which latter lyes 
with an army to the no(rth) ward and commands all alongst the cost 
from the upper Choul (‘) unto Dabull ; against whom the Qneene thia 
yeare sent Abdle Ckaune (^) with-an army of 10,000 hors eand foote ; 
and because shee knew with that strength hee was not able to resist 
Sevagy, shee councelld him to pretend friendshipp with his enemy ; 
which hee did. * 

{Jhe Engluh Factories in Indian pp. 249-50.) 

* * One months tyme more will, wee beleive; put an end to this 
trouble ; for Sevagyes father, Shawjee, that lyes to the southward, is 
expected within eight dayes with his army, consisting of 17,000 men, 
and then thay intend for Vizapore (Bijapur), the King and Queenes 
residence, whose streng(t)h consists onely in men, and they are not 
above X0,000 souldyers ; so that in all probability the kingdome will 
bee lost; and if it proves so, all that Rustum Jemah hath promised 
us, of a tancksall, or remitting you part of the saltpeeter costomes, and 
of assisting you in taking Danda Rajapore Castle, which are three 
things wee doe desire to bee instrumental! in, will as certainley bee per* 
formed. Wee onely want power and means, and a good head at Suratt. 

(T’A^ English Factories in India, i6jg~6o, p. 251.) 

1. ‘The general Bahlol Khan. Fryer calls him “ Bullul Caun 
See also Grant DufTs History of the Mahrattas, Vol. i, p. 256. 

2. Chaul (near Alibag, in Kolaba District) is divided into Upper 
and Lower Chaul, the latter (also called Revadanda) being the Portu- 
guese settlement. 

3. ‘ Afzal Khan. Fryer speaks of him as “ Abdul Caun. *’ The 
name appears to have been Abdullah, “ Afzal Khan '* (the pre-eminent 
lord) being merely a title. ' 
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In a letter, dated October 1661, Shahji is referred to as 
the Bijapnr general and his having taken Porto Novo from 
the English is stated in clear terms.* 

Shahji’s imprisonment and the treaty between Shivaji 
and Bijapur are nnder reference in a letter dated January 
1663.t 

* ‘ If this bee indured by these governours, they will presame fur- 
ther; and wee have the like complaint to present concerning XaigoeO)* 
(whce is father to him that is the Visapore (Bijapur) generall and hath 
Mr. Revington in durance) ; for hee came in July last to Porta Nova 
and robbed and pillaged the towne; whereof the Companies merchants 
were the greatest loosers, having taken from in ellephants, calllccsSf 
broad cloth, copper, benjamen (benzoin), etc., goodes to the value of 
30,000 pardawes, and are utterly unable to pay the Company their 
remaynes in their hands, being about 4,000 pa(godas), unless our 
masters will licence us to vindicate them by their shipping at sea, for 
this Xaigee hath now Porta Nova in possession. ' 

t ‘ By the mediation of Shahji Bhonsla (his.father), Sivaji had come 
to terms with his nominal overlord, the King of Bijapur, with the result 
that Bijapur, amongst other districts, had been recognised as part of 
his territories.C*) 

1. * Shahji, the father of Sivaji. His depredations in the Carnatic, 
nominally on behalf of the King of Bijapur, have been alluded to in the 
preceding volume. 

/ * It was declared that there was now no reason for ships to call at 

Porto Novo, since ’ the towne is wholly destroyed and the merchants 
totally ruined by Xagee, the Visapore King’s Generall. ' 

(rAs English Factories in India, j 66 j’ 64 y p 50, October 19, 1661; 
also p. 51.) 

2. ’’The Bijapur Government granted all Shivaji's demands 
(A.D. 1662). He was left in possession of his conquests from Kalyan in 
the north to Phonda in the south and from Dabhol in the west. to ^ 
Indapur in the east, and his complete independence was akcnowledged. 
Both parties undertook to defend the other from foreign aggression. 
And Shivaji took a solemn oath not to molest Bijapur daring ShahjPs 
lifetime.*’ (A HHtory of the Mahratia people, by Kincaid and Parasnis 
Vol. i, p. 175.) 

26 
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In letters, dated the 19th and 20th July 1663, Shahjl’e 
position of influence with Bijapnr is referred to. Bahlol 
Xhan was summoned to court, but would not go unless 
Bhahji accompanied him. There is also a reference to a 
Bijapur invasion against Snep-Nayak (obviously standing 
for Sivappa Nayaka of Ikkeri), the Karnatak Raja, and his 
being forced to * a composition of 7,000,000 pagodas.’* 

'But he told us what past must be forgotten, and that for the future 
never any such thing should happen again, nor should wee ever suffer 
by his master to the value of a corn of rice loose ; giving in severall 

reasons for what had happened as, his master then ^having warr 

with the King of Deccan (which since is ended and they now certainly 
at amity), and therefore he robd his countrey . as allso the great neces- 
sity that then were upon him, occasioned by his warring with two 
^ potent Kings and Oran Shaw having spoiled him of great parts of his 
dominions, etc., but now his master had no such great necessity depend- 
ing ; but although any such should happen again, yet he now was 
fully resolved never hereafter to commit the like outrages as formerly 
and would give us his invoilable oath wee should never be any wayes 
injured againe; shewing us with all a writing from his master with 
his own chop (i.e., seal) and others accustomary to it ; allso the print 
of the Rajah’s hand on the top of the paper, done with sandall, declar- 
ing his resolve to tend as permentioned. To all which wee answered 
that, in confidence of the truth of what be had alleged, wee did believe 
our masters would be perswaded to trade againe to these ports, that are 
now in the Rajah's possession, provided reparation be made to their 
former losses ; which wee hoped would be done, and assured him his 
master would not be a losser thereby.’ 

{The EngHsh Factgries in India^ 1661 - 64 ^ p. 230 and note, and 
p. 231.) 

* * Rustum Jeamah, returning from whence the King had placed 
him to Hookery, his owne towne, by the Kings order is denied 
ontrance. This jessud sweares before he came out of Bunckapore, he 
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In the acconnts so far given there is no reference to 
Shahji in our sources relating to the history of Mysore. 
There is clear reference to Shahji in the Company’s records 
from the year 1657 onwards, that is, more or less after the 
disappearance of Mir Jumla from the scene of his activities 
in the Golkon^a Earnatak. One may therefore fain argue 
that Shahji was playing but a very subordinate part all 

taw irons put on Bussall CkanO and Shagee (Shahji) (Shevgys father), 
but taken off of the latter in two dayes ; who is now with the King 
without any command. Bussall Ckans mother denying the King 
entrance into Bunckapore, the King wrote to Shagee to perswade 
Bussall Ckan to come and stand to his mercy, for the King, being 
denied entrance, was so incenced that, if he stood out any longer, 
would never have pardoned him, and now he could not hope to be able 
to withstand him, the kingdome being at peace since the King con- 
quered Snep-Nayck, a Carnattic Rajah, and brought him to a composi- 
tion of 7,000,000 pagodas.(*) The rebelling of this Rajah was the cause 
of the Kings going for Bunckapore. At last Shagee pers waded Bussall 
Ckan to goe to the King, upon condition that he would accompany 
him ; which he did, and so the King trapann’d them both. The King 
hath likewise wrote Syddy Mussad (Sidi Mas’ud), Syddy Zoars sonne 
in law, and to Syddy Zoars eldest sonne {*) (the former of which hath 
14,000 horse, the latter 10,000) to come to him ; but they returne him 
answer that they dare not trust him that had murdered their father; ('*’) 
upon which the King wrote them againe, that they had no reason to 
mistrust him, he having now imprisoned Bussall Ckan, who was the 
only cause of their fathers death.' 

!• ' An error for Bahlol Khan. 

2. The Batavia Dagh-Register, 1664 (p. 323) says 1,500,000. 

3. Sidi Asia. 

4. For the murder of Sidi Johar, see Grant Duff (ed. Edwardes) 

VoL i. p. 14«. ’ 

ITke BngHth Fadorin in India^ pp. 242-3.) 




through, although the poeition that he la said In the 
Company’s records, to hare occnpiod after A.D. lff57 would 
giro the clearest possible indication that he must hare been 
occupying a position of some importance before that. 

In this connection we shall hare to consider the new 
light that is brought to bear upon the subject by Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar in the Modern Beview for July 1929. 
Sir Jadunath claims to hare acquired two manuscripts 
relating to the reigns of the Bijapur Sultans, Muhammad 
Adil Shah (A.D. 1627-56) and All Adil Shah 

A.D. 1627-72). These are described by him as contemporary 
official histories, the first by ?ahur bin IJahuri and the 
second by Nurullah. He also notes that these two sources 
Were not available to the author of the Basatlnu's-saldtin 
written in 1824, and which ‘ hitherto was our source of 
information for Bijapur history,’ ‘ In the light of these 
first-rate materials and the annual Jesuit letters frona 
Madura, it is now possible to trace step by step and in clear 
detail the story of hotv the Muhammadans seized the 
heritage of the 7'ecently shattered empire of Vijayanagar 
and crushed its numberless, disunited, mutually jealous and 
warring Hindu feudatories, across the entire Indian 
peninsula from Goa to Madras. The Adil Shah of Bijapur 
conquered what are called in his Persian history «« Malnad 
and Earnatak ” i.e. first the Eanara country of Bednur,. 
then Mysore, starting from the Ikkeri or Nagar district in 
the west, on to Sira and Bangalore in the centre and the 
north Salem district in the south east corner, and finally 
descending the Eastern Ghats the Madras plains up ta 
Vellore, Gin jee and Wfdigandapuram within sight of Tanjore,. 



The Qiitub Shah of Golkon^la seized the Hindu principalities 
due south and south-east of his capital, i.e. the country 
beyond the Krishna, lying north-east of these new Bljappt 
acquisitions*’ 

■•Between these two streams of invasion, Sriranga 
Rayal, the last representative of Vijayanagar royalty, was 
completely crushed out. He offered a long and desperate! 
resistance.. But his worst enemies were his own people. 
The insane pride, blind selfishness, disloyalty and mutual 
dissensions of his Hindu feudatories rendered all his efforts 
futile and the Muslims conquered Hindu Deccan piecemeal 
with the greatest ease and rapidity. As the Jesuit mission- 
ary Antoine de Proenza wrote from Trichinopoly (1659); . 
•• The old kings of this country appear, by their jealousies 
and imprudent action, to invite the conquest of entire 
India by the Muslims” * {Mission de Madure, iii. 42.) 

Before proceeding to exhibit his material, Professor 
Sarkar, indulges in comparison of the overthrow of the 
Hindu kingdoms, of the south and the Muslim couquests of 
Hindustan, and draws the conclusion that in the course* ot 
the years 1637--64 the extinction of Hindu rule in the south 
was brought about ^ and this period corresponds exactly to 
the life of Shahji as a servant of Bijapur. He lays himself 
out to indicate that ‘ the popular Maratha tradition that he 
was the leading general or conqueror of Mysore finds a 
complete refutation in the authentic historical sources 
described above. These sources prove that Shahji was not the 
supreme army chief, nor even the commander of an indepen^ 
dent division^ but only one of the many Bijapuri generals 
serving under the eyes and orders of the MusUm 
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penietaliaaimb^ thronghont the conquest of Mysore ; and it 
was only very late in his life^ in the invasion of Tanjore in 
1660-62 (which was, however, followed not by an annexa- 
tion, bnt by withdrawal), that he rose to he second in com^ 
mandJ* Then he proceeds to state categorically under six 
heads the invasions of this country and the results achieved 
by these invasions. 

The campaigns of the years 1638-39 ended in the 
capture of all the territory up to Bangalore according to this 
account. Shahji was placed in the fortress of Bangalore 
to carry on the government of the conquered parts. 
Ruatam-i-zaman himself proceeded to lay siege to Sriranga- 
patam, which under * Kan thirava Narasa Raja Wo(}eyar, 
according to this account, submitted after a month’s fight, 
paying five lakhs of gold pieces. The learned historian 
next proceeds to state * when Rustam-l-zaman returned 
from Mysore at the approach of the rainy season, Kenge 
Nayaka rebelled, and there was a general rising of the 
Hindu Rajas throughout the Eanarese country against 
Bijapur. So, the war was renewed, Rustum-i-zaman 
returned, and Basavapatna, belonging to Eenge Nayaka, 
was taken after an elaborate siege, in which Shahji played a 
part with Afzal Ehan and other generals. While Rustam 
stayed in Basavapatana, Afzal Ehan was ordered forward. 
He took Chik-Nayakan-halli and Bellur belonging to 
Tenkatapati, and Tamkur. Rustam is next stated to have 
taken possession of Balapur (Ballapur) and Eulihal 
(Eunigal). That closes section I. 

So in this official account, no cause is given for the war» 
and the Bijapur invasion is begun as if it came upon 
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Mysore like a bolt from the blue. Historical events did 
not take place in that fashion^ even where the Sultans of 
Bijapur and Oolkonda were concerned. The Hindu accounts 
give it that the intervention of Bijapur was sought, and the 
invasion was launched accordingly ; nor can this court 
account be regarded as thoroughly historical. It was not 
such a beautifully unopposed march down to the walls of 
Ginjee, nor so satisfactory a settlement. The fatal weak- 
ness of the account is that it gives no explanation of the' 
part that Kenge Nayaka, as he is called, played. He figures 
in the second campaign, without any mention of his name 
in the first. It is he who was the author of all the* 
mischief ; and the person concerned was not Kenge Nayaka, 
but Kenge Hanuma, the son of Kenge Nayaka, He invited 
the Bajapur army and brought about Bijapur interventioUr 
The renewal of the Bijapur invasion again was caused, 
according to the Hindu accounts, because Kenge Hanuma, 
who was placed in charge of the territory on the northern 
bank of the Kaveri, as against Kanthlrava Narasa holding 
the territory, south of the Kaveri, played false and 
brought on the invasion, this time perhaps by the incite- 
ment of Nagamangala Channayya, who had to go 
from his territory to Bijapur as a combined result of 
Mysore expansion and Hanuma*s administration. The 
treaty that Kanthlrava Narasa entered into was only ta 
gain time, so that Srirangapatam might be fortified and put 
in a position to withstand a siege. In this campaign, 
Shahji is stated by this court historian to have been placed 
in the fort of Bangalore, and to have been charged with the 
administration and garrisoning of the district dependent on 
it, which would perhaps constitute a somewhat important 



ipoBition, BDbordinatei of oonrset to that of the commander- 
jn-chief Ranadhoola Ehan^ as he is called in Hindu 
histories, sometimes also described as Ehan-i-Zaman. 

The next section, division IV of Sir Jadunath’s article, 
simply says that the war was renewed in A.D. 1644. No 
reson for this renewal of the war seems called for so far, at 
any rate, as Sir Jadnnaih is concerned. The fort of Tikri, 
as it is called, is supposed to have been taken, and Sivappa 
Nayaka is stated to have wrested it from the Bijapur com- 
mander. The fort was not Tikri, but Ikkeri. the capital 
of the Nayaks of Bednnr. The next commander who was 
despatched, Ehan Mohammad, is said to have taken both 
Tikri and Sagar, four miles from it. The names ought to 
, the IkkSri and Sagar, which latter is actually situated bet- 
ween IkkSri and Eeladi, the two capitals of the Nayaks of 
the place. The following year Ehan Muhammad is sop. 
posed to have marched into the Earnatak and gained a suc- 
cession of victories, until, in A.D. 1646, he is said to have 
•captured Nandyal and eight other forts in the Kurnool dis- 
trict It is pointed out that in this campaign Shahji played 
tio part, and did not deserve to be * mentioned ’ in the des- 
patches. The campaign, beginning in 1644 and ending in 
1646, is described as a mere rhodomontade by this official 
historian. Apart from what we find in the Hindu accounts, 
we see in the Company’s records that a great change was 
taking place. Early in the year 1643, the chief Governor 
Sf the Vijayanagar empire, Damarla Venkata, was found 
intriguing with the Wazir of Golkonda, Mir Jumla. He was 
promptly placed under arrest. His influential brother 
Ayyappa was raising forces against the emperor Srlranga 
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with a view to compel him to release Venkafa. In the 
course of the year 1643, Sriranga obtained the assistance of 
Bijapur, and Bijapur undertook an invasion to assist him 
for a consideration of 15 lakhs of gold pieces and twenty- 
four elephants. The campaign of 1644 began as a result of 
this agreement between the Yijayanagar emperor Sriranga 
and the Bijapur Sultan, and naturally, therefore, the sphere 
of the campaign would extend to the region indicated in 
the official account. It shows the Bijapur activity not only 
in the Shimoga district, but along the whole frontier east- 
wards into the Kurnool district, undoubtedly the territory 
vPf Oolkonda, under Mir Jumla’s actual administration. This 
V w|)uld be inexplicable, notwithstanding the first-rate import- 
au^e of the court historian, unless it was a war undertaken 
by Bijapur against Golkonda as well. Golkonda’s interven- 
tion was naturally sought by Venkate’s brother Ayyappa. 
In 1644 under pressure of this joint effort, Sriranga was 
compelled to restore Damarla Venkata to his freedom, but 
apparently not to his former position, Mallaiya taking his 
place. Mallaiya, in his turn, captured Dutch goods and 
pressed them hard at Pulicat, but fell into disgrace by sur- 
rendering Udayagiri to Mir Jumla. It was during this 
period of the restoration of Sriranga that the East India 
Company's factors in Madras obtained a renewal of the 
grant from him. 

The next campaign, according to this account is that of 
1646, when the Prime Minister of Bijapur, Mustafa Khan 
led the expedition. He is taken again in glorious career 
across the whole territory. But unfortunately the details 
given of the campaign give the lie direct to this glorious 
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snccess. Asaf Ehan and Shahji had been ordered ahead; 
it is said, ‘ for the defence of the Earnatak frontier.’ Why? 
No explanation is given. The next march was to SakrS- 
pa^tana. Sivappa Nayaka and a number of others are sup- 
posed to have joined the expedition. He marched as far as 
divagaiiga in the Tumkur district, where he is said to have 
received the envoy of ^rlranga Rayulu of Vellore. There is 
a note in the Company’s records that before January 21, 
1646, Sriranga Rayulu was attacked by the combined armies 
of Bijapur and Golkonda, which would mean that after the 
previous campaign, in which Bijapur assisted Sriranga, they 
changed front and joined M!r Jumla. It is in the course 
the operations connected with this joint attack that Mallaiw 
surrendered Udayagiri, as it was thought, too readily/ f&nd 
fell into disgrace. That was in February 1646. The com- 
bined armies succeeded in inflicting a defeat upon Srlranga 
Rayulu in Vellore. This is apparently what is referred to 
in the official account, where the ambassadors of Sriranga 
Rayulu are said to have waited upon Mustafa Ehan. The 
Riyuln apparently made an effort to detach Bijapur from 
its alliance with Golkonda. The three rebel Nayaks of the 
south, viz., those of Ginjee, Tanjore and Madura, who were 
apparently opposed to the succession of Sriranga, and were 
consequently ill-affected towards him, if not positively dis- 
affected, countenanced the rebellion of the influential bro- 
thers, Damarla Venkata and Ayyappa. Sriranga Rayulu’s 
efforts all along were to bring them to reason and to loyalty. 
He had not as yet succeeded. It is likely that ambassadors 
from them also met Mustafa Ehan at Sivagaflga. What is 
said in this court history is inexplicable unless these details 
from other sources are put in their setting. Mustafa Ehan 
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retneed to be dissnaded from his enterprise on account of 
these three officers and would not stop till he heard that the 
Rayulu*s projected invasion was given up. There is a note in 
the Company’s records, dated October 1, 1645, that ^rlranga 
Rayulu had obtained a distinct success against the southern 
rebels, who were coerced into some kind of submission. It 
was subsequently to that, that the mission to Mustafa Khan 
must have taken place. The Rayulu’s ambassador was sent 
back with Mulla Ahmed to get the Rayulu to agree. Mustafa 
waited at the head of a pass 28 miles from Vellore. The 
information is added here that Mustafa’s original idea was 
* the Hindu ambassador and send Mulla Ahmed 

Wcpe. Shahji is said to have persuaded him in the belief 
th^ he^ad obtained a promise of loyalty from the Brahman 
envoy. The pass here referred to must have been the 
Nayakaneri pass, which leads from the present-day Ohittoor 
district into Gudiyattam. The ambassador is said to have 
gone and advised Sriranga Rayal to attack Mustafa and his 
army at the pass. Mustafa wanted to make a detour into 
the territory of Jagadeva Rayal, that is. the Baramahals of 
the Salem district by what is called ‘ Kan^i Pass ’. There 
is no Eanvi Pass. Kanvi means ‘ pass ’. Instead of 
descending into the basin of the Palar, which apparently 
was guarded in force by Sriranga Rayal, Mustafa wanted to 
make a detour into the Salem district, perhaps with a view to 
take the Rayulu in the rear. There again he was attacked by 
4riranga’s armies. The Rayulu himself advanced against the 
main line and attacked the division left there under Shahji 
and Asad Khan. Asad Khun is said to have been absent 
from his command, leaving it to his Diwdn, so that Shahji 
was in sole command. After a bloody fight, the Rayulu ’s 
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troops were hurled back and a victory won by Shahju All 
the samCi the army is said to have marched through the 
Baramahal by way of Ankulagiri to Krishnagur, which 
must be the present-day Krishnagiri, sometimes called 
Erishnagiri Durga. Then taking VIrabhadra Durga, the 
capital of that region, the army is said to have marched across 
and descended into the Palar basin. From this account it 
is clear that, Shahji’S victory notwithstanding, the army 
was not able to take the direct line to Gudiyattam, but 
had to make a detour, which discounts the victory con- 
aiderably. 

'V 

The next section of Sir Jadunath’s historians’ accolat<. 
speaks of the Bijapur army marching by way of Ani^d^ad 
Amaravati, and Gudiyatam and reaching what ii^ called 
Uranjpur. This is not Daranchur, as stated, but Vrinchit 
puram, the capital, in the days of the Hindus, of the Bana 
country in the Palar valley. After giving his array some 
little rest, Mustafa Khan arrived ultimately in front of the 
walls of Vellore. In the battle that followed, the Raynlu’s 
general was defeated. Vellore was invested, and ultimately 
the Raynlu submitted and agreed to pay 50 lakhs of gold 
pieces and 150 elephants as indemnity. After a month’s halt 
at Vellore, Mustafa is said to have returned with his army 
by the same route by which he had approached Vellore. In 
this decisive battle of the war, ShahjI is said to have com- 
manded, along with a certain number of other Hindu 
'Officers, the right wing of the Bijapur army : and when 
Mustafa returned to Bijapur, Asad Khan and Shah ji, with 
many other officers, were left behind to hold the conquered 
•country. Here again there is a very significant omission^ 
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without which it is difBcalt to appreciate the position. The* 
part which was taken in this campaign by the Golkon^a 
troops is conspicoons by its omission, notwithstanding the^ 
fact that these are official historians, who had access pre* 
snmably to the despatches and other official documents. 
There is a note in the Oompany*s records bearing the date 
January 21, 1646, that Sriranga was attacked by Golkon^a 
and Bijapur. Mallaiya played the craven and surrendered 
TTdayagiri on February 9, 1646. The Rayulu’s defeat 
at Vellore is mentioned, and, significantly enough, it ia 
added that the rebel Nayaks returned to their allegiance.. 
Tifp \Qoks rather unlike the complete conquest of Vellore 
Xinf the territory dependent thereon by Mustafa Khan, the 
gerieral of Bijapur. We have another dated January 1647,. 
that Mir Jumla*8 agents were active on the eastern side, 
had taken the Dutch settlement at Pulicat and were march- 
ing towards St, Thome reaching within two days’ march of 
the Rayulu’s forces. It was this march of the Golkon(}a 
troops which demoralized the Rayulu’s Diwdn and made his 
position untenable in Vellore. He had to fiee for the time 
being for safety and spent some time on forest frontiers of 
the Tanjore Nayak’s territories, the regions of Ariyalur, 
Udayarpajayam, etc., on the banks of the Coleroon. In 
October 1647, the East India Company’s factors at Fort St. 
George felt that the territory had become so for Mir Jumla’s 
that they obtained from him a renewal of the charter which 
was first granted by Venkatapati in 1639, and was renewed 
by Sriranga in 1644. 

The next section deals with the last of the great cam- 
paigns of Mustafa Khan when he marched towards Ginjee 
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the invasion starting in January 1648. Why they should 
have marched against Ginjee or undertaken this invasion is 
not explained as nsual. Tirnmala Nayaka of Madnra, find- 
ing his schemes not prospering by themselves, seems to have 
striven to effect a combination, as before, between the three 
Nayaks of the south, making an effort this time to bespeak 
the sympathy and good ofBlces of Mir Jumla in their cause. 
The Tanjore Nayak betrayed the scheme by divulging it 
to the emperor. Thus baulked, he succeeded in bringing 
about an invasion of the Rayulu's territory by Golkonda.* 
Having achieved considerable success, as indicated by the 
Company’s record already quoted, Mir Jumla msun^J^ci 
south and laid siege to Ginjee. He sought the good offl^^ 
of Bijapur and obtained its co-operation. When Giu^ee 
was thus attacked by the victorious Golkondia troops, whom 
Tirumala Nayaka regarded as his allies, Tirumala changed 
front and came in force to the assistance of the Nayak of 
Ginjee. The siege by the combined Muhammadan troops 
seemed not to prosper particularly, and Tirulmala Nayaka 
nearly succeeded in getting the siege raised, when the 
Golkonda troops left. Seeing that it would require a 
lengthy investment, Mir Jumla left the siege to be con- 
ducted by the Bijapur troops. These succeeded in putting 
a garrison into the fort. Mustafa Khan, according to this 
official account, is brought up to the walls of Ginjee, which 
offered to surrender, * except of course, for the disobedience 
of his chief subordinates like Siddi Raihan and Shahji.’ 
Shahji was put into fetters and brought back to Bijapur, 
Mustafa Khan died on the way, and the command passed 
on to Khan Muhammad. Shahjii is said to have been 

* Tkt HUtory of the NHyake of Madura quoted above. 
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brought in fetters to Bijapnr, where the Snltan set him free 
after negotiating with him for the surrender of the fortress 
of Kondana, a fortress in the Mahratta country, Bangalore, 
and a place called Eandarpi in the Bellary district,* 
restoring him to all his honours and ofBces. According to 
the court historian, the Sultan summoned Shahji to his 
presence, * giving him the robe of minister, and settled his 
former lands to him again.’ In these authentic sources, 
there is no other mention of Shahji, and Sir Jadunath ' 
concludes the section with the remark that the gap in our 
knowledge from A.D. 1649 onwards in regard to Shahjl’s 
doings can be but inadequately filled by references to 
.lesuit letters. 

The section which relates to the other sources of 
authority, namely, the letters of Abdullah Qutub Shah, 
really gives some valuable information as to the character 
of the changes that took place in the kaleidoscopic arrange- 
ment and re-arrangements of the forces in the Karnatak. 
It refers to the agreement between the two Muhammadan 
Sultans in regard to the division of the territory of the 
Rayal, Bijapur being given two-thirds and Golkonda retain- 
ing a third. The Qutub Shah complained that the Adil 
Shah had broken the agreement and had attempted to 
retain more than his share, whereas the Muhammad'-n&ma^ 
one of the court chronicles, already referred to, states * that 
the ungrateful Abdullah— whose forces had been defeated 
by the Rayal and who could not have won an inch of the 
Eari^tak without Bijapuri support — had formed a secret 

* Kandarpi wat then a fortified place, now in the Anantapnr 
diitriet. 
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alliance with the infidel, i.e. the R&yal, and sent his general 
Mir Jamla to destroy the Hindus jin defence of Ginjee, but 
that Mir Jumla arrived too late. He was subsequently 

defeated by another courtier of the 

Bijapur general, Baji Ohorpare.’ On the authority of a 
letter written by Abdullah Qutub Shah to his Agent in 
Bijapur of a date corresponding to December 23, 
A.D. 1647, according to Sir Jadunath, reference is made to a 
petition from Shahji Bhonsle begging to be taken into the 
Qutub Shah’s service. The Qutub Shah is said therein to 
have repeatedly rejected Shahji’s prayer, and advised him to 
serve the Adil Shah. Another Hindu Raja is su]?£^9kS^ 
to have done so, whose name could not, however, be mad^^ 
out clearly. Shahji’s arrest by Bijapur is general!^ 
ascribed to this attempt on his part to prove traitor to 
Bijapur. The story of this arrest is given entirely 
diflEerently in Mahratta soui’ces of history, but the cause 
may have been perhaps to some extent what it is stated to 
be here. But even so, it would be rather difficult to accept 
it altogether as correct without confirmation in the face of 
the contradiction in Mahratta sources. The fact that 
Shahji was let ofiE so easily by the Bijapur monarch and his 
court according to the court chroniclers, would go a long 
way to show that perhaps this statement is not exactly the 
truth. 

The account of these Muhammadan historians which 
is by no means friendly to Shahji, makes it abundantly 
clear, Sir Jadunath ’s verdict notwithstanding, that from 
the commencement of his career in the Earuatok, Shahji 
had occupied a position of importance. The first general 
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under whom he had to serve, Ranadhoola Khan, or as he is 
called, Khan-i-zainan seems to have been particularly 
friendly to him, and this very chronicle itself admits that he 
was appointed to the charge of Bangalore when it was first 
conquered. It is nowhere stated in the chronicle itself» 
or anywhere else, that it was taken away from him, 
even after his treason so-called. As a matter of fact, he 
seems to have continued to govern those parts of the con- 
quered Ohannapatna viceroyalty, but shifted his government 
from Bangalore to Chikbalapur, with Kolar as his head- 
quarters and Nandi as his summer residence. There are 
vestiges of his own work in the fortifications and other 
structures which bear witness to his occupation of the place. 
The fact that the Mysore ruler, Ghikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
ultimately effected the purchase of Bangalore from Ekoji, 
Shahji’s son in A.D. 1684 would go to show that the family 
retained possession of Bangalore, notwithstanding the state- 
ment in the chronicles that Bangalore was one of the three 
forts that Shahji was to surrender as a price for his release 
by the Sultan of Bijapur. His treason with Golkoncja and 
his arrest consequent thereon are not mentioned in the cor- 
respondence of the Company’s servants, who were likely to 
have heard about it, as, in their own particular interest, 
they kept their eyes and ears open for all possibilities of 
changes in fortune of the important personalities concerned 
in the administration of the territory. The fact that Shahji 
occupied the position of the leader of the campaign against 
Tanjore and the southern viceroyalties, Mulla Ahmad, called 
Mula ’ in Jesuit letters, going as only second in command, 
would go to show that he retained the important position 
with which he was entrusted at the very commencement of 

27 
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the Bijapur invasions of the south. That important position 
he occupied is vouched for by letters of the factors of the 
East India Company in Madras and the letter of Revington 
in connection with Dandarajapuri on the Bijapur coast. But 
the Mahratta tradition, which Sir Jadunath lays aside al- 
most with contempt, claims absolutely nothing more than 
that he occupied a position of confidence under the com- 
mander-in-chief. It was the latter who entrusted him with 
the charge of administering the great territory, which was 
ultimately confirmed by the Sultan himself ; and it was 
retained by Shahji even when his patron Rustam-i-saman 
had fallen into disgrace and lived away from court. The 
Siva Bhdrata^ which is a work compiled, perhaps in Tan- 
jore, tells in a summary fashion much the same story as 
that recorded by the court chroniclers, to which Sir Jadu- 
nath attaches such high value : * Afterwards along with the 
commander-in-chief, this great man, the strong-armed, 
mighty one, reached the Karnataka Mandala ; he conquered 
successfully the ruler of Bindupur (Bejnur) by name VTra- 
bhadra, the strong one ; he also conquered the well-known 
Kenge Kayaka, the ruler of Vrishapattana (Basavapatna) j 
the ruler of Kaveripattinam, the strong armed Jagadeva, he 
likewise conquered, as also the cruel Kanthlrava, ruler of 
Srlrangapatna. Then he overthrew the brave Vijayaraghava, 
the lord of Tanjore, as also the master of Ginjee, the great 
Venkata Nay aka. He followed with the overthrow of Tiru- 
mala Nayaka, the lord of Madura ; then the ruler of Pilu- 
ga^ijia (Penugonda ?), by name Venkata Nayaka, then the 
brave Srlrangaraja, ruler of Vidyanagara (Vijayanagara), 
and then the well-known Tamme Gauda of Hamsakutapura. 
In this manner bringing under his control these and other 
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kings, Raja Shaji made the commander-in-chief Ranadhoola 
delighted with his achievements.’ Then follows the state- 
ment, in two Slokas, that, after a continuous fight for days 
and nights, * he took the delightful place. Bangalore from 
Eempe Gau^a, who delighted in war, which was presented 
to him for his own maintenance by the delighted Rana- 
dhoola Khan. He the victorious one (Shahji) resided in the 
city called Bangalore.’ This is a literal rendering of Alohas 
37 to 44 of adhydya IX of iSiva BMrata^ a work composed 
poetically, of course, in the life-time ot Bhivaji himself, pro> 
bably in Tanjore, far away from the Mahratta country , pro- 
per. This is confirtned by an account compiled in Tanjore 
in the days of Raja Sarfoji by his Ghitnis in the Saka year 
1725, Rudirodgari, month Ghitra, corresponding, as it is 
given there, to March 25, A.D. 1803. The account begins 
with a chronological discrepancy in this particular context, 
where it says that he was despatched on this mission by 
All Adil Shah, whereas the invasion actually started 
under Muhammad Adil Shah, years earlier. The object of 
the invasion is given as an effort to bring under Bijapur con- 
trol those feudatories and states of the south which were 
likely to become friendly with Aurangzeb, who was operat- 
ing in the Dakhan, and whose attitude towards the southern 
etates of Bijapur and Golkonda was anything but friendly. 
Here again the account says that * Shahji went on the south- 
ern invasion with Ranadhoola Khan sent by Adil Shah. 
The rulers that he conquered in the south are given as the 
^ja of Bedanur, VIrabadra Nayaka ; Kohge NSyaka, 
ruler of Kohgu (which may be an error — a copyist’s 
error — for Kenge Nayaka of the territory of Kenge, Kengg 
being the place of birth of the ruler); Jagadevaraya of 
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ilCavl^ripattiinamt Eanthlrava of Srirangapatam, V i jayaraghaTa 
of Tanjore, Venkata Nayaka of Qinjee, Rangasayi Nayaka 
of Vidyanagar (another form of the name Ranga Rayal) 
Tirnmala Nayaka of Madura, Harikara Venkata Nayaka of 
Valikon^apuram, Danakoti Nayaka of Hosakota.’ Pleased' 
with all these conquests, Ali Adil Shah is stated to have* 
given to Shahji the territory of Bangolore for his personal 
expenses. * Being pleased with the sight of Bangalore, the 
security of its fortress, and the salubrity of its climate/ 
Shahji made up his mind to fix his headquarters there; 
This is one of the Mackenzie manuscripts noted by Wilson 
in Volume ii, p. xliv, which purports to be a genealogical 
account of the Bhonsle Rajas of Tanjore. The claim 
'advanced in favour of Shahji here may be over-pitched to 
, some extent. The account leaves many details to be filled 
in, and, in that particular respect, is not much worse than 
the court chronicles so much valued by Sir Jadunath. In 
this case as in the other, historical research consists in 
exploiting all possible sources of information for obtaining 
details of a reliable character to fill in the gaps, and work 
out a reasonably trustworthy account of the facts. The 
mere issue of a testimonial that a certain record or set of 
records is authentic and genuine, because of some features 
of its character, viz,, that it was an ofiBcial account, that it 
was compiled in court, or that it is in a particular language 
,will hardly constitute research work ; nor will such contri- 
htite to the discovery of historical truth. The first account 
given above is substantially the same as that given in my 
AfkCAmijJndia^ published in 1911 ; but the particular thesis^ 
actually written in 1897 and published so long ago as 1900, 
iOontains.the material taken from the works of a writer who 
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^as conlemporary with the Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar, who* 
followed not many years (a little over ten years) after the 
•death of Kanthlrava Narasa, who hgures in these campaigns. 
The author was a play -fellow and companion at school of the 
ruler, Ohickkadevaraja, and ultimately became his minister. 
He composed a work in poetry, Chikkadevaraja Vijayam^, 
in epic form, as also a prose work^ Chikkadevaraja 
VammvalU cast more in the form of history. Along 
with that is compared such information as is contained 
in the late compilation issued by the palace and referred 
to as the Palace History. It is mainly based on the 
second of the works above referred to, and such other 
historical manuscipts as were available at the time before 
the whole library was accidentally burnt. The third 
source of information utilized is Wilks, who had access to 
sources such as Grant Duff had tor hiQ History 0 / the 
Mahrattas ; but, as in the other case, all ot his sources are 
not at present available. The account was actually compiled 
for Wilks by a Hindu Brahman, by name Nagar Puttaiya 
Pandit, who occupied a high place in the Secretariat, and 
who exploited all the records in the archives at Sriranga- 
patam to compile an account therefrom. Since then certain 
other Kanarese and Sanskrit sources have become available^ 
and Mr. N. Subba Rao, a research student working on the 
subject at the Mysore University, utilizes these, particularly 
the Kanarese sources. As far as 1 am able to see these, as 
exhibited by him in the colums of the Modern Review^ they 
go merely to confirm the details already given in Ancient 
/ndta, involving perhaps modification of a detail here and a. 
detail there. Historical research consists really in the 
«tudy of these various sources,, estimating their historical 
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genuine historical criticism of all the sources with a view to 
compiling a reasonable account of what actually took place* 

We have unrivalled means for doing this in the details 
that lie scattered in the correspondence of the Company’s 
servants, written from all over the Dakhan to their masters 
at home, English, Dutch and even Portuguese to some 
extent.. The English records have been made available in 
ten volumes by the indefatigable energy of Sir William 
Foster, but the details contained therein are not history by 
design. They are incidental references to the state of 
affairs in^the territories surrounding the factories where 
their commercial operations were carried on. Their commer* 
oial interests required that they should note carefully the 
smallest changes in the rapidly changing conditions in 
order to safeguard their interests and their money and 
promote their trade and profit. They were not particularly 
concerned with commending one party or condemning 
another. They had their own personal preferences and 
predilections, which sometimes showed themselves ; but 
generally they were mainly concerned with noting these 
political changes accurately — ^as accurately as was humanly 
possible — with a view to plying their trade safely and pro- 
fiting by their business. 

Judged by the combined evidence of all these 
Bources of history, Shahji the Mahratta appears to have 
been a man of ability, both as a soldier and as an 
administrator. He first played an important part in 
the conquests of the Earnatak ^for Bijapur. Slowly, but 
lUQirely« he was able to build up from out of these conquests 
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a pretty big Goverment for himself, certainly under the 
authority of his masters at Bijapur to begin with, but 
gradually to become more or less entirely his own, as a 
resulty of the inefficiency and dissension that were the 
ultimate bane of the Bijapur kingdom, with the threat of 
Mughal conquest hanging, like the sword of Damocles, 
over its head. It is just possible, although it is not yet 
satisfactorily established, that he showed himself friendly 
to the interests of Srlranga Rayal once and that he tried to 
enter the service of the Qutub Shah another time. Shahji 
was not the only man that was guilty of such changes. It 
seems to have been quite common at the time. The supreme 
example of Mir Jumla in the same region offers an 
illuminating comparison. The attitude of Rustam-i*zaman 
and of Bahlol Khan of Bijapur presents a close parallel. 
Nonetheless, it would constitute treason, notwithstanding 
the fact that such treason was in the air. The officers to 
whom i^rlranga Raya! entrusted his affairs behaved no less 
badly in regard to this matter, but that would not justify an 
act of treason morally. Moral justification or denunciation 
is not, however, the function of the historian. When Bija- 
pur fell, Shahji's work was visible in the existence of the 
Mahratta state in the south nominally called Tanjore, but 
extending far into the plateau and comprising a compara- 
tively large portion of the Karnatok. Shivaji had been only 
a feudatory of Bijapur so far as the territory in the 
Mahratta country was concerned, in spite of the fact that 
he made himself quite as independent as his father in the 
south. The southern portion of his father’s territory 
seemed to him more justifiably independent and could 
perhaps enable him to set himself up as a successor to tl^e 
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aa the last of its rulers. Shahji, therefore, is entitled to be 
regarded as the founder of the Mabratta dominion in the 
south, which survived a number of generations after him 
before it reached complete extinction. 

Before concluding this essay on Shahjf, it would 
perhaps be just as well to advert briefly to such memorials 
as we have of Shahjl’s position in the south. It is 
commonly known in Mysore that Shahji’s tomb is still 
pointed out in a village in the Channagiri Taluq of the 
Shimoga District, not very far from the headquarters of the 
jdglr.oi the Kenge Nayakas. It was Kenge Hanuma, the 
contemporary of ^hahji who was primarily responsible for, 
at least, one invasion by the Bijapur Sultans. His head- 
quarters, Basavapatna, is not very far from the famous 
Sulagere Tank, one of the most important irrigation tanks 
in the territory of Mysore. We have already referred to 
the fortress of Nandidrug, and some vestiges that used to 
he pointed out in the fort at Eolar. It may perhaps be 
that there are much more living memorials of Shahji’s 
rule in the south in the administration of Mysore territory, 
particularly in the Survey and Settlement departments. Till 
recently a large number of the oflicials belonging to the 
department were men from the neighbouring southern 
Mahratta country, holding their positions almost by here- 
ditary succession. Father south, at Ginjee, we have not 
come across anything connected with Shahji, but farther 
south again, in the Tanjore District and quite close to the 
town of Eumbhakonam, is the village now called Sakkdttai, 
which is about a mile to the south of the railway station. 
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The name Sakkottoi applied to the fort is a derivative from 
Shahji, the full name having been ShahjikSt. The village 
^kkottai used to consist fifty years ago of the village 
itself on the banks of the river Arasal^ at the southern end 
of the bridge, and the ^ort about six furlongs off, contain- 
ing an old Siva temple, tanks and other appurtenances of a 
little fortified town. This Siva temple is as old as the 
Tevdram hymnographers,* who sang of the place under the 
name Tirukkalaiyattankudi, the village of the prosperous 
vessel. The Sanskrit name for the Siva image installed 
in the temple, is Amirthagatesvara, Amirthagata being 
translated into Taini] as Tirukkalaiyam. It seems to have 
been fortified only under the Mahrattas, and the forts were 
dismantled and the stones were used for building the Small 
Causes Court in Kumbbakonam* I can recollect prisoners 
being put to this work, and have seen them dismantling 
the fortress and carrying the stones. It is only within the 
last twenty-five years that the place has been dismantled of 
all its fortifications and reduced to an ordinary village. The 
village itself is associated with another name. The Brahman 
street is called Raghunathapura Agraharam in honour of the 
Nayak, Raghunatha of Tanjore, the father of Vijaya- 
raghava, from whom Ekoji conquered the Tanjore District. 
This Raghunatba it was that met the Yijayanagar prince, 
R^ma, at Eumbhakonam before the battle aginst the rebels, 
and took him to safety at Tanjore. When the victory 
was won, he celebrated the installation ceremony 
of the Maharaja in the newly-constructed Ramaswami 
Temple at Eumbhakonam. In memory of this Raghu- 
na’^ha, the son Vijayaraghava, built this Agraharam 
and made it over to Brahmans, and it is said that thirty 



families were established in the Agraharam. Born in that 
Tillage and in that Agraharam, I can recollect that the 
Brahman houses were my father's, his maternal uncle's, and 
that of two families of Telugu Brahmans, and one house 
which was actually intended to be a^Dharmasala, Recently 
there has been an addition to the Dharma^ala, by the 
construction of a new choultry. Otherwise the Agra- 
haram consists only of one or two households — a fate 
which is not unusual with Brahman villages now-a-days. 
The name Shahjikdt still survives in the Tamilized form 
Sakkottai, which forms a part of my own name. 

In the village itself there is a considerable Mahratta 
settlement from Tanjore. I'he Mahrattas settled there and 
in the village Tiruvadamaruthiir about four miles to the 
East, claim to be of better blood than the great bulk of 
those in Tanjore. In the confusion that arose in Tanjore 
time and again, several respectable families left the city, 
and these are found settled in both the villages, thus 
providing another memento of Mahratta rule. 

[Beprinted frtm the Journal of Indian History 
VoL IX, Part //.] 



Abul Hasan Qutub Shah and his Ministers 
Madanna and Akkanna. 


Madanna and Akkanna were two brothers, who had. 
risen to the position of the chief minister and controller 
of the military administration of the Qutub Shahis under 
the last Qutub Shah Abul Hasan who ruled from A.D. 1672 
to 1686-87, when Qolkonda was overthrown and the king- 
dom was absorbed into the empire of the Mnghals under 
Aurangzeb. iVmong the collection of copper-plate records 
belonging to the Matha of the Sankaracharya of Kumba- 
konam, there is one, No. 6, which according to the Epi- 
graphist, refers to the Matha when still at Kanchi, from 
which it shifted later on, according to tradition, to Kumbha- 
konam. It refers to a grant made in Saka 1608 (A.D. 1686) 
in Melupakkarn to one Rama Sastri on a lunar eclipse from 
a village already granted to Mahadevendra Sarasvati, the 
predecessor of the teacher of the Matha at the time, by 
Madanna and Akkanna. The plates register a grant of 
land by the teacher to the said Rama Sastri. The land 
happened to be in a village granted^' to the Matha by the 
Oolkonda ministers, and hence the j reference to them. In 
referring to this record, the Madras Report on Epigraphy 
extracts, in section 64 of the report for the year 191.5, what 
the Dutch journal Hawart has to say about these two 
ministers, and reproduces from the journal the original 
plates containing representations of Abul Hasan Qutub 
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Shah, the king, Madanna, the Minister, Akkanna, the 
general or controller of the forces, and the scene in which 
these two were killed and dragged along the streets of 
Golkonda just before the fall of the city. According to 
this journal, they were two brothers born of a very poor 
family and entered service as shroffs in A.D. 1666 on a pay 
of ten guilders per mensem under Saiyyad Mustapah, a 
nobleman of Golkonda, known to fame as Mir Jumla. 
Madanna, alias Suryaprakasa Rao, is stated by the Dutch 
journalist to have been an intelligent man, whereas his 
brother Akkanna was a man of cunning and roguery with 
very little of understanding. The brothers are said in the 
journal to have risen to rank by an act of treachery, which 
deprived Mir Jumla of his high office under the Qutub 
Shah of Golkonda. Madanna is said to have become a 
prominent figure in the administration of the kingdom 
which the Sultan left entirely to his management and was 
satisfied with 75,000 dollars for his personal use. Madanna 
is said to have been a man well versed in Persian, Hindus- 
tani and the vernaculars of the country. According to this 
authority, he lived in a kingly style, and, at sight of his 
gfolden palanquin in which he went about the streets, 
people showed their respect by stopping on the way. This 
journal acknowledges that he was very kind to the Dutch, 
and that the author ^ had the honour of seeing Madanna 
often*. The author of the report on epigraphy follows it 
by adding the information that the high position, to which 
they attained under Abdullah Qutub Shah, they were not 
able to maintain for long, as Aurangzeb marched with hia 
army into Golkonda, and plundered the house of Madanna 
who is stated, on what authority we do not know, to have 
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been accnsed of high treason by the people, and, nnder tho 
orders of the Sultan, were murdered. What follows is not 
of very particular interest to the history of these ministers. 
The only other piece of information that this report givee 
regarding them is that it mentions their nephew, Ramadas, 
who was the TahsildaV of Bhadrachalam. He spent away 
the money of the government in building a temple to his 
favourite god Kama, sijffered imprisonment and torture 
therefore, and was ultimately miraculously saved by the 
intervention of Rama and his brother Lakshmana, who 
appeared at dead of night, paid the Sultan the amount due 
personally, and obtained a receipt of acquittance therefor,’* 
That is as far as the information, in the Dutch journal,, 
can take us. 

Madanna and Akkauna were undoubtedly ministers of 
Oolkonda under the last Qutub Shah, Abul Hasan, gene^ 
rally known as Tana Shah, the gay and happy king,. 
According to Professor Sarkar, Abul Hasan Qutub Shah 
succeeded to the throne of his predecessor under somewhat 
peculiar circumstances. Abdullah Qutub Shah died in 
A.D, 1672 leaving behind him only three daughters, and no 
son. Of the three daughters of Abdullah Qutub Shah, 
Aurangzeb’s son had married the second daughter. The 
first was married to one Sayyad Ahmad, a pure-blooded 
Arab claiming descent from the noble families of Mecca* 
He was at the time de facto ruler of the state. The third 
daughter was to be married to a protege of this Sayyad 
Ahmad, but the arrangement broke off as the result of a 
domestic quarrel. In order to serve his interests best, this 

* See also Sarkar’s Aurangae^^ Vol. iv. pp. 36S-fi. . 
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powerful son-in-law Sayyad Ahmad brought about the 
choice of Abdul Hasan, said to have been descended on the 
father’s side from the Qutub Shahi family itself and was at 
the time leading a lazy life, as a disciple of the saint 
Sayyad Raju Kathal. He seems to have served his master 
well, and a jocular remark of th4 saint is said to have 
turned true when he was, to his great surprise, dragged 
from his humble position, and elevated to the rank of a 
Bon-in-law of the Sultan. When Abdullah Qutub Shah died, 
everything indicated that the powerful first son-in-law, 
Sayyad Ahmad should, in the ordinary course, have 
eucceeded to the throne. His over-weening character, and 
perhaps the rigour of his administration, made him un- 
popular, and an influential party at court headed by Sayyad 
Mnzaffar, a general of high Persian origin, and Musa Khan 
Mahaldar, managed to overpower Sayyad Ahmad and put 
Abul Hasan on the throne. - Accordingly Abul Hasan was 
crowned king, Sayyad Muzaffar became his minister, Musa 
Khan, officer in command, almost next in rank. The new 
Wazlr is however said to have attempted to turn his master 
into a cypher by his greed of power and policy. Exasperat- 
ed at this attitude of the minister * Abul Hasan bought 
over Madanna, the Brahman factotum of Muzaffar and 
through him corrupted most of the captains to his personal 
followers, so that one, day Muzaffar was quietly deprived 
of his Wazirship, whion was conferred on Madanna with the 
title of Suryaprakasa Rao.* This change of ministers is 
eaid by the same siuthority to have taken place about 
A.D. 1673. Sir Jadunath continues * his brother Akkanna 
became commandar-in-chief and his nephew, the gallant and 


Sarkar't Auranguh^ Vol. iv. p. 834^ 
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learned Yengena, snrnamed Rastnm Rao, was given high 
command. Mnsa Khan too was sent into retirement and 
Muhammad Ibrahim, a creature of Madanna, was created 
f}ar-i-kheh master of the horse, and then premier peer (great 
Nawab) for a bribe of 1,10,000 hun paid to Madanna.’* 
The learned Professor does not indicate the exact source 
for this particular statement, but we hope to take it that 
the statement is made ofi authority. It would be clear at 
once that there is really something incompatible between ' 
the two statements if Madanna started life as shroff on a 
salary of ten guilders, as is stated by the writer in the 
Hatiart^ in 1666, he could not have risen to the command- 
ing position that he held in 1673. That that statement of 
the journal is absurd is clear when it says that he started on 
his humble career as shroff in 1666, and under Mir Jumla. 
Mir Jumla was not in Hyderabad in 1666, nor is it correct 
to say that Mir Jumla suffered at the hands of Abdullah 
Qutub Shah through the intrigues of Madanna and Akkanna. 
Therefore notwithstanding the knowledge that the writer 
claim 8 of having been in personal touch with Madanna hie 
information relative to the earlier career of Madanna 
cannot be held to be correct. Sir Jadunath, who quotes 
this in an appendix, omitn the name Mir Jumla, although 
he quotes from the same epigraphist’s report. It is clear 
therefore that the two accounts leave something to be 
desired. According to Sir Jadunath, Madanna already 
occupied the position of de facto minister under Sayyad 
Muzaffar, and so his rise to the position of chief minister 
was due to the masterfulness of Muzaffar, and the fear of 
Abul Hasan that his position in the state was being 
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reidaoed to one of no influence. That such an important 
official aa Mazaffar should be removed from his office, and 
that a Brahman official like Madanna should have bOen 
raised to his position, as quietly as it is described to have 
taken place, woald naturally lead to^the inference that there 
was perhaps nothing very unusual in the step taken to 
deprive one minister of his power or to instal another in 
the place for one thing ; and it ^r^ould show Abul Hasan 
Tanashah was not such a hopless, reckless and ease-loving 
administrator that he is generally represented to be by this 
author himself. Sflryaprakasa Rao was not a title conferred 
on Madanna. Suryaprakasa Rao must have been his name, 
Madanna being more or less a %i||iiliar name, by which he 
must have been known among his own people, the proper 
name being the other. Assuming therefore that both 
Madanna and Akkanna started life, as in fact most 
people of that class did, "in a comparatively humble 
position, they must have risen to the high place that they 
occupied by sheer dint of work, and not without worth. 
While it is probable that they started service in such a small 
position under Mir Jumla, that start could not have been in 
A.D. 1666. It must have been very much earlier, and in 
the circumstances, it seems very probable that their entr}' 
into service was owing to Mir Jumla’s capacity for discerning 
merit where it could ^le found. That apart, we may take 
it that these two Brahman brothers entered early in their 
life, and very probably under Mir Jumla in a comparatively 
small capacity as revenue officials of some kind. Through 
perhaps a score of years they bad risen to the high position » 
and had attained, if not to the titles and dignities, at any 
rate, to the real power of being controllers of the financea 
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bf the state under ministers daring the reign of Abdallah 
Qutab Shah himself. When therefore Abnl Hasan ascended 
the throne, he had naturally to fall back upon the party 
which was in power, and as that party was headed by Say- 
yad Muzaffar and his friend Musa Khan they were both of 
them entrusted with power; and when Abul Hasan discover- 
ed, that he was being reduced to a cypher in the administra- 
tion, he naturally had the foresight to take opportunity by 
the forelock and deprive the ambitious minister of his power 
before it became too late for him to do it, as it happened in 
the case of Mir Jumla under his predecessor. In those 
circumstances, if Abul Hasan fell back upon the Brahman 
ministers instead of some of his Muslim officials, it must 
have been on the ground that to him it seemed, in the cir- 
cumstances, that he could depend upon officials of his own 
creation rather than the hereditary nobility, or even men 
of rank, who had attained to their position under his prede- 
cessor. Whatever be the motive of Abul Hasan, wo have 
so far the fact that Madanna and Akkanna, the brothers, 
were chosen to carry on the administration for Abul Hasan 
Qutub Shah, some time in the year 1673, and perhaps 1674, 
as one of the letters from Fort St. George mentions the 
change to have taken place just before the date of the 
letter in 1674.* 

We have some little information from extraneous 
sources for what Madanna and Akkanna did as ministers, and 
what sort of a ruler Abul Hasan turned out to be, though 
such information as is available to us is hardly enough 

* Letter dated November 21, 1674. No mention of the new 
minister in letter of May 15, 1673. 
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to" help us to a complete history of the eareers of these# 
The maio events or incidents that took place under , the 
administration of these are more or less indisputably on 
record. The differences which are certainly wide, are in 
respect of the motives that induced the particular lines of 
action adopted and policies put into effect during the last 
years of existence of the state of Golkonda as a kingdom. 
To understand therefore the career of either the sovereign, 
Abul Hasan or his ministers, the Brahman brothers, we 
shall have to take into account the condition of affairs in the 
years following 1672 and cast about for the events of 
importance in which they played an influential part. It is 
only then that we can arrive at something like h tenable^ 
judgment as to the character and motives of action of any 
, one or all of these. 

The year 1672 is a year of great importance in the history 
of South India in various ways, and the position of parties 
and affairs were in an unstable equilibrium and held out 
no promise whatsoever of any permanence. Since the 
extinction of the Nizam Shahi state, the Mughals had 
become, in a sense, a Dakhani power as well ; and their 
movements had an important influence upon the shaping 
of the politics of South India. A Mughal Viceroy was 
stationed in Daulatabad, and his function was to keep watch 
over his neighbours in the south, and advance the Mughal 
power southwards as opportunity offered to gradually 
reduce his southern neighbours to a condition of complete 
tutelage to the Mughals, if not of reduction to subordi- 
nation which perhaps may be considered the ultimate end 
of the Dakhan policy of the Mughals. The three powers, 
whose position the Mughal viceroy of the Dakhan had to 



^eep watch over^were : the Mahrattaa under Shivaji occu^ ' 
pying the territory on this side of the Qhats and making . 
ap effort at conquering and occupying the coast region as 
far as could be done without getting into a regaUr. conflict 
with the Mughals. This activity took him all over the 
Konkan coast from Surat down to South Kanara 
under the Nayaks of Ikkeri, one of the provinces of 
the empire of Vijayanagar at the time. The IVIahratta 
power was nominally subordinate to the kingdom of 
Bijapur, but actually it comported itself as though 
it was an independent state with a policy of its own, and 
called for the first attention of the Magbal government in 
the Dakhan. In Bijapur Itself All Adil Shah died, and was 
succeeded by a baby, Sikandar ; and the state suffered from 
all the evils of a regency in a state dominated by factions 
contending for the most infiuential position. In Bijapur as 
in the Dakhan States before, there were the three parties, 
the Mughal, the Afghan, and the Haiishi, sometimes resolv- 
ihg itself into the Dakhani, the Afghan and the Mughal, 
The regency was to begin with under Khawas Khan, the 
head of the Dakhani party. He was overthrown and 
assassinated by the Afghan party, and this Afghan party 
tried to secure the support of the Mughal governor for the 
time being under Oiler Khan, who was himself an Afghan. 
In this confusion and struggle, the state was hardly in a 
condition to exercise its authority normally, and had there- 
fore been politically paralysed. For the time therefore, 
Bijapur was in no condition either to molest Shivaji, or to 
be a source of anxiety to the Mughals. 

As was pointed out already, there was a change of 
rulers in Golkonda, Abul Hasan Qutub Shah being put 
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upon the throne in succession to Abdullah Qutub Shah hi® 
predecessor, the government being in the hands of Sayyad 
Muzaffar Khan and Musa Khan, the two men that were 
responsible for this succession. In the course of a year, or 
two, they had made themselves so objectionable to Abul 
Hasan that he deprived both of them of their power, and 
had advanced instead the Brahman brothers, Madanna and 
Akkanna to the chief positions in the state. Golkonda was 
therefore in a condition, as formerly, to quietly extend its 
authority to the southward with some effect, and showing 
itself to some extent active on the northern side, at least to 
put up an effective defence against the advance of the 
Mughals. From this position of parties, it will be clear 
that the Mughal danger was real and the Mughal power 
hung like a Damocles’ sword on the three southern powers, 
and their position of independence depended entirely upon 
their capacity to defend themselves against Mughal aggres- 
sion, which was likely to come whenever an opportunity 
offered itself. It was not like providing for a possible 
contingency ; much rather it was a real danger, a watchful 
attention to ward off which having become the immediate 
objective of the southern states. 

Behind the territories, under the immediate authority 
of Shivaji,.Sikandar AdilShah, and Abul Hasan Qutub Shah 
lay what was the empire of Vijayanagar which had come to 
be now divided into a number of principalities. The terri- 
tory lying on the easternmost side and extending along the 
coast from Masulipatam to almost, at any rate, as far as 
Madras, and extending into the interior to the Anantapur 
District and the Ghats farther south, was the part that. 
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'Golkon^a had conquered from out of the falling empire of 
Vijayanagar, which under the last emperor Srlranga III had 
not yet given up the ambition of recovering the lost terri- 
tory, though the chances seemed against its realisation. 
Immediately to the west of this lay the Bijapur conquest 
from out of Vijayanagar, taking into it the eastern half of 
what is the present state of Mysore, and the margin of 
territory along its eastern frontier leading southwards 
through the Baramahals of Salem into the South Arcot 
District and extending almost to the banks of the Kaveri 
and the Ooleroon in the lower reaches of the delta. This 
territory was ruled over by a number of petty chieftains 
placed in salient positions who were holding their power 
in subordination to Bijapur so long as that state was in a 
condition to assert its authority. But in a period of weak- 
ness, such as at this particular time when the state was 
hardly in a condition to exercise effective authority, they 
ruled almost independently of the headquarters. South of 
this region was the Nayakship of Tanjore immediately on 
the other side of the Kaveri, with Tanjore as its capitaU 
The Nayakship of Madura was the next principality with 
its capital at Trichinopoly, Madura still retaining its import- 
ance as the historical headquarters of the viceroyalty of 
Madura under Vijayanagar. To the north of the Nayakship 
•of Madura, . and in touch with the whole of its northern 
frontier lay the territory of the Woleyars of Mysore, and in 
the year A.D. 1672 a change of ruler had taken place. The 
old Maharaja Devaraja Woleyar I died, and was succeeded 
by a nephew, Chikkadevaraja Woleyar, a younger and 
more masterful man, who cherished the ambition of 
^extending his power and enhancing his prestige, as the 
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imperial power Beenied almost at its last gasp. Just to the 
north of it, in what is now the Malnad Districts of 
Mysore, lay the state of Ikkeri, which, at this time, had 
extended its authority down to the west coast and came 
into touch on the western and northern frontier with the 
territory of the Mahrattas under the authority of Shivaji. 
This state had to maintain its position as against the 
European powers, the Portuguese and the Dutch struggling^ 
for possession of salient positions on the West Coast, and 
against the Mahrattas in the north. 

Through the whole of this region, the position at the 
time was complicated by the presence of the last emperor 
of Vijayanagar, Sri Ranga Rayal, making an effort as yet 
to retain the imperial authority and regain something of 
the suzerainty that ho had been gradually losing through 
a struggle of over a score of years. His position had so far 
been damaged that the feudatory powers were going on 
with ’their wars and campaigns without reference to him, 
and it looked as though his power had effectively vanished. 
Be had not yet given up hope, and, in spite of the Bijapur 
conquests of Ginjee under the joint command of Shahji: 
and Monla, he still made one effort, and seems to have had, 
in that effort, the support of a number of his feudatories 
who had previously showed themselves hostile to him. 
This grand effort was made in the reign of Chokkanatha 
Nayaka of Madura, when all the powers supported the 
claims of BrI Ranga Rayal as against the ruler of Mysore. 
A battle was fought near Erode. The Mysoreans gained 
the victory in; that. That seems to have dispelled such 
hope as the Emperor Sil Ranga Rayal has had of reviving 
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bis authority for ever. The emperor became a fugitive, 
and found an asylum in the court of Ikkeri, which made 
one more effort on Mysore. This resulted in no good to 
the emperor, and his pretensions so tar as Mysore went. 
We hear.no more of the emperor afterwards, and we might 
mark the end of Yijayanagar practically with that. 

We have to make ourselves clear in respect of dajies 
for these events, and particularly the two attempts in 
favour of the emperor. According to the Mysore accounts, 
the effort made in behalf of M Ranga Rayal, in which even 
the name of Shahji’s son Ekoji figures on behalf of the 
emperor, was defeated by the general of Devaraja Wodeyar 
while Chikkadevaraja Wodtyar, as a prince, volunteer- 
ed his services when the kingdom was threatened by this 
danger. Dcvaiaja w as an old man, and was rather perplexed 
as to the geneial to whom the campaign against this formid- 
able combination was to be entrusted. In that position 
Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar volunteered his services from 
Tirukanambi, where he was living with his tutors undergo- 
ing education as yet. The battle therefoie of Erode in favour 
of the emperor Sri Ranga Rayal must have taken place near 
the end of the reign of Devaraja, and before Chikkadevaraja 
Wodeyar ascended the throne in 1672. Inscriptions of Chok- 
kanatha, the ruler of Madura are found in Kumaralingam 
and Q imehengede ascriled to the years 1667-1668, while 
inscriptions of Devaraja Wodeyar of about 1670 are found at 
and near ^atyamangalam. The battle must have been fought 
between these years. Very probably the battle was fought 
in the year 1669-70. Sivappa Kayaka of Ikkeri is said to 
have sent an expedition against Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar 
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soon after his accession in 1672. It is just possible that 
this invasion took place in the year 1672 or 1673. Thus 
the last shred of hope of reviving the empire under ^rl- 
Ranga Rayal vanished with 1674 or 1675, the last possible 
year. As a matter of fact, about this time or a little later, 
we hear of an invasion, according to the /?ama- 
Rdjlyamu^ undertaken by another scion of the ruling 
family, Kodandarama, who advanced at the head of an 
army as far as Hassan and Sakkrepatna, and was driven 
back by Chikkadevaraja Wodeyar. This invasion under 
Kodandarama mast have been after the death of Sri Ranga 
Rayal, and therefore about 1675 — it may be even 1674 — 
perhaps the last date known for Sri Ranga III. With him 
vanished perhaps the empire of Vijayanagar as a real, 
political entity, and what constituted the provinces of the 
empire therefore could regard themselves rightfully as 
independent kingdoms, as in fact they had been doing for 
some time before. Thus the province of Ginjee was under 
Bijapur. The territory belonging to Vijayanagar to the 
north of Madras belonged to Golkonda. The Nayakships 
of Tanjore and Madura were in perpetual conflict with each 
other, and the Tanjore Nayakship was nearing its end. 
Mysore and Ikkeri on the plateau maintained themselves 
in a position of some importance, and could not be said to 
have adopted an effective policy of mutual friendship and 
alliance. Ikkeri had to maintain herself against various 
enemies of her own, which kept her engaged on her western 
frontier, and the activity of the Mahrattas kept them 
engaged on the northern. So Mysore was free to pursue, 
her own policy of active expansion into the territory on its 
northern frontier. Such was the position of affairs in the 
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«oiith;when Shivaji’s attention was tamed that way, and 
called for the adoption of a policy of intervention in the 
affairs of the south, for which he sought the assistance ot 
'Oolkonda, and brought the diplomatic and administrative 
talents of Madanna and Akkanna into play. 

Affairs in Tan j ore were moving fast, and effectively 
called for the intervention of Shivaji. The last Nayak^ 
VijayarSghava of Tanjore had shown himself by no means 
friendly to Chokkanatha Nayaka of Madura. Hostility seems 
to have been the cardinal principle of policy between these 
two states ever since the Civil War that followed the death 
of the great Venkatapati Rayal in 1614. That attitude con- 
tinued generally unbroken, and, as occasion offered itself, 
the two states went to war with each other without any in- 
fluencing cause other than this. Occasions offered them- 
selves now and again for one reason or another. Chokka- 
litiga in the course of one of his wars against the Maravas of 
Ramnad took the fortress of Vallam on the Tanjore frontier, 
which Vijayaraghava soon recovered. The hostility thus 
engendered increased when, as the local accounts have it, 
Ohokkanatha asked for the hand of one of the daughters of 
Vijayaraghava in marriage. The reply given to this was 
negative, and referred to an older incident of a domestic 
character not complimentary to Madura, and thus fanned 
the flame. In the war that ensued Vijayaraghava was 
defeated and killed as also his son, and, in the holocaust of 
the victims of the royal family in that falling fort of Tan- 
jore, a baby Chengamaladas, as he was called, son of Vijaya- 
raghava’s son, alone escaped through the efforts of his dying 
mother and a nurse. When Madura conquered Tanjore, 
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Obokkalinga appointed a half-brother of his to conduct the 
administration of Tanjore on his behalf. That half-brother 
turned traitor, and possibly he sought the i intervention of 
Shahji in Ginjee ; but Shahji’s intervention seems to have 
been brought about in behalf of the baby, and nominally 
under the authority of Bijapur. Shahji’s officers under com- 
mand of Ekoji, otherwise known as Venkaji, marched for- 
ward, turned out Chokkanatha’s cousin forilack of assistance 
from him, and placed Chengamaladas on the throne. Very 
soon there was trouble, and the administration under a baby 
suffered from the disadvantages natural to such an administ- 
ration, and Ekoji’s intervention ;was sought again, and 
this time Ekoji conquered and occupied Tanjore, not to give 
it back again to any scion of the Tanjore family. He might 
have taken possession even of Trichinopoly if he had made a 
strenuous effort, but he thought it prudent not to draw upon 
himself the whole force of Madura — it may be even others 
ill alliance — and therefore was content with the conquest of 
Tanjpre. The first years of the administration are reported 
to have been very good.* 

The government seems to have been placed in the 
bands of experienced . administrators, the two brothers 
JRpghunatha Kaiayan Hanumante and Janardana Narayan 
Hanumante, sons of the old Karbari of Shahji by name Narq 
Tirumal Hanumante. The father was a faithful iservant of 
Shahji, and naturally the sons were trained for the same 
service, and were already occupying responsible positions 
under Shahji in the administrative line. They were en- 
trusted therefore with the civil administration of TanjorOi^ 

* Jesuit Letters : A'Syais ej Madura^ pp. 279-80. 
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while Ekoji was placed at the head of the administration. 
The father’s officers naturally assumed a paternal attitude* 
in carrying on the administration, and caused dissatisfaction 
probably to the rising ambition of Ekoji, whose army and 
officers seem to have contained a good contingent of Mussal- 
mans, as armies even nominally of Bijapur were bound to 
contain. Young Ekoji began to chafe under the authority 
assumed by the older officials, and in this attitude was per» 
haps egged on by some of the Muhammadan officers near 
him, as against the Brahman civil administrator, an attitude 
not unusual under the Muhammadan governors of the 
Dakhan generally. This made Raghunatha Narayan throw 
up his office, and, without doing damage to his state, he 
thought it best to lay the whole matter before Sivaji, whOy 
in the opinion of the Karbari, was likely to take a more 
reasonable line of action, and whose opinion might possibly 
prevail for good over the brother. So Raghunatha Narayan 
broke up his establishment, and with his brother and 
nephew and two other trusted officers of the group marched 
up through the territory of Ginjee northwards through GoB 
konda back to Sivaji. This journey of Raghunatha Narayan 
happened to synchronise with the vanishing of the power of 
the emperor of Vijayanagar, and it must have struck him 
that the authority of Vijayanagar having become non-exist- 
ent practically, the territories over which the empire had 
suzerain claim were likely to be going without a suzerain. As 
an old official with the; most thorough knowledge of the con- 
dition of affairs in the kingdom of Bijapur, he must have also 
realized that there would be no possibility of assertion of 
Bijapur authority over the territories conquered by Shahji in 
behalf of Bijapur; so that the territory included in the 
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government of Ginjee, the territories under the governments 
of Tanjore, and the other small governments under Bijapur 
to the northward of Ginjee, all of them alike seemed to him 
to be in a condition fit for appropriation by one that could 
conquer them and hold possession of them effectively. He 
therefore thought that the best service that he could do to 
his master Shahji, and, after his death, his sons, more 
particularly Sivaji, was to make it possible for him to take 
possession of all that was Shahji's and add to it his own 
part of the territory in Maharashtra, so that the so-called 
Bijapur jdghlrs of Shahji may remain intact in the family. 
Whether the idea dawned upon him that the disappearance 
of the empire of Vijayanagar opened a new vista of imperial 
ambition may well be doubted though it does not seem 
impossible if Gaga Bhatt could entertain a similar idea that 
led to Sivaji’s coronation. It would be nothing strange if 
the vision dawned on him. Anyhow there was the more 
practical question which the Sar-karkun could, and did 
understand, in going forward to lay the matter before his 
master. He thought he might as well prepare the way for 
he carrying out of the project, as far as he could do it 
without authority from his master Sivaji. He visited 
Golkondla where already Madanna and Akkanna were in the 
ascendant so far as the actual exercise of power and the 
formulation of a policy went. Kaghunatha learnt the 
partiality of Madanna for Sanskrit learning, particularly 
oii the side of religion and philosophy, and, being a very 
learned man himself, he thought he could turn his talents 
to purpose. He went there as a mere learned Brahman, 
and soon showed his talents which received the fullest mead 
of appreciation from Madanna. Baghunatha soon became 
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the much-respected guest of the great minister. He sought 
and obtained opportunites for confidential discussion of the 
matter occupying his mind at that time, and prevailed upon 
the minister to consent to a policy of an offensive and de- 
fensive alliance with Sivaji as the best course of action to 
be adopted in the circumstances, both as against the advanc- 
ing tide of Mughal aggression, and as the best safeguard 
for the preservation of, what was worth preserving, the 
Hindu India of the south which was fast vanishing before 
their very eyes. Madanna’s part in this affair is one of the 
cardinal facts of the Qutub Shahi administration upon which 
Madanna is to be judged as to his loyalty and capacity for ' 
rule. We shall consider therefore, in the circumstances, 
whether the course of action adopted by him was in the best 
interest of the state that he served or no. 

At the time that Raghunatha NarSyan was returning to^ 
the Mahratta country from Tanjore, and passing through 
Golkonda on his way, the position of affairs happened to be 
somewhat as follows the kingdom of Bijapur was under 
the regency of Abdul Karim Buhlol Khan, the Afghan^ 
who was in alliance with Diler Khan, the Mughal governor, 
and the Afghan party was in the ascendant. This personal 
relationship naturally threw Bijapur into the arms of the 
Mughals ; and Bijapur thus detached, the Mughal danger 
became far more real both to the Mahrattas and the rulers 
of Qolkonda. It was about that time that Bahadur Khan 
came into the command of the Mughal government. Diler 
Khan in combination with Bijapur made a joint attack on 
Shivaji, and the war was conducted on both sides some- 
what languidly, as the emperor himself was moving towards^ 
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Hasan Abdal against the Ehaibar Afghans, who had rissn in 
Tevolt. Diler Khan was called to the north-western 
frontier, and Bahadur Khan was sent in his stead for the 
charge of the Dakhan. A successful expedition against 
Bahadur Khan was undertaken about the end of October, 
and the war was carried on in the following months till 
about the February of the next year. Then Shivaji opened 
negotiations with Bahadur Khan, and ultimately came to an 
understanding with him. But the negotiations proved 
futile, as they were probably intended to be on the side of 
Shivaji, and Aurangzeb cautioned Bahadur Khan from 
falling into the snares of Shivaji again. Having garrisoned 
his forces and supplied them with provisions, Shivaji threw 
off the mask, and brought down upon him an invasion from 
Bahadur Khan of a more active character than usual. 
Sweeping through the Mahratta country, he came down 
upon Bijapur and pressed Bijapur hard, Bijapur under the 
regency of Bulol Khan, sought the assistance of Shivaji, and, 
in return for a contribution of 300,000 hum annually, he 
undertook to assist Bijapur against the Mughals, But very 
SQon this understanding broke off and Shivaji felt free to 
proceed further. Bahadur Khan continuing his attack on 
Bijapur, Shivaji had nothing to fear from that government. 
But it was worth while coming to an understanding with 
Bahadur Khan. On the initiative of Bahadur Khan a peace 
was concluded between Shivaji and the Mughal viceroy, and 
^something like a peace was patched up for the time being. 
Bijapur being thrown out of action, and the Mughal govern- 
ment of the Dakhan being under alliance of some kind, 
Shivaji was able to put into practice the scheme adumbrated 
by Raghunath Narayan. He naturally therefore looked 
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towards Qolkondla, the passivity of which, if active co-ope- 
ration was impossible, was absolutely essential to him, in 
case he should mature his plans of carrying out the Bchemee 
of Raghunath Narayan in the Karnatak. 

The Golkonda government under A.bal Hasan Qutub 
Shah and Madanna Pandit, his chief minister, found them- 
selves in a rather more dangerous position than usual. 
We pointed out already that the safety of these southern 
governments lay in their acting together and adopting.a 
common policy at least as against the Mughals. That was 
the really advantageous policy for them to adopt, and, at 
any rate, they tried to do so on occasions. Now more 
than ever, it was necessary for them to provide themselves 
against the activity of jthe Mughals under Bahadur Khan. 
Bahadur Khan having got into an ;agreement with Shivaji, 
and seeing that the Bijapur government was powerless to 
4o anything effective against him, was bound to pursue a 
•more active policy as against Golkonda. The immediate 
neighbour of Bijapur being out of action, it was to the best 
interest iof the Golkonda rulers to get into alliance with 
Shivaji if possible, and thus provide themselves against any 
successful attack by Bahadur Khan, whatever be the Qutub 
Bhahi policy in respect of the Karnatak. An alliance with 
Bhivaji therefore, apart from his intentions in regard to the 
Karnatak, was essential to the Qutub Shahs. If Shivaji was 
Impelled towards gaining the alliance of Golkon(}a for his^ 
Karnatak enterprise, Golkonda was under no less imperious 
need for getting into alliance with him to keep off the 
Mrfghals. But so long as the Mughal general was occupied 
with Bijapur, they can countenance such movements as 
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^hich certainly did require being put .into order even in 
the interests of Oolkon^d. Shivaji therefore persuaded thc^ 
Golkonda government to come to an agreement with hto r 
and both Madanna the minister and Abul Hasan Qutub 
Shah, the sovereign, found it to their interest to enter into a 
definite agreement with Shivaji, and permit him to carry 
on his southern campaign, which after all was to all 
appearance, to put his father’s jdghlr into order and put an 
^d to the anarchical condition of the south. So the two 
states entered into an offensive and defensive alliance after 
a visit to Golkonda by Shivaji. Shivaji was allowed to 
undertake a campaign in the south, Golkonda providing him 
with the sinews of war, and a contigent of troops, particu- 
larly artillery in which arm Shivaji’s army was weak» 
Shivaji was to receive a subsidy of 3,000 huns a day and' 
should be assisted by an army of 5,000 men together with 
a train of artillery. Shivaji was to give Golkonda in return 
therefor such parts of the conquest in the Earnatak as did 
not belong to his father Shahji. The treaty did contain a 
condition of a common defensive alliance against the 
Mughals. 

In regard to this treaty and the consequent facilities 
provided for Shivaji's invasion of the Earnatak, it is 
beyond question that Madanna had a very important share 
of responsibility, notwithstanding the fact that he had the 
completest support of Abul Hasan Qutub Shah. Whether 
that was a policy which was to the advantage of Golkonda 
or no, is really what ought to guide us in our judgment of 
the part that Madanna played in bringing about this. What 



was the poBitioil t)f iif^olkon^a at the time, and whether it 
stoQd to gain or lose by the alliance are really the only 
issues that ought to decide this question. Golkon^a was in 
constant danger of being overrun by the Mughal army and 
her frontiers, particularly the north-western frontier, were 
entirely open to Mughal operations. The Bijapur govern* 
ment having been thrown out of action, as was stated 
already, the only security for keeping the Mughal from the 
frontier consisted in an alliance with the Mahrattas. Te 
that extent so far as that part of the treaty is concerned, 4t 
was undoubtedly for the advantage of Golkonda that they 
should get into an alliance with Shivaji. What was the 
interest of Golkonda in the operations of Shivaji in the 
Earnatak ? It was pointed out before that the Karnatak 
was hardly in a satisfactory condition, particularly the 
Bijapur part of it. The greater part of Bijapur Con- 
quests in the Earnatak was directly or indirectly under the 
rule of Shahji, and after him his son Ekoji ; and such 
portions as were not directly under Ekoji’s rule were more 
or less in a condition of anarchy, ready to fall an easy prey 
to any enterprising power that was in a condition to take 
advantage of it. Mysore and Madura showed themselves 
to some extent active in this direction. Their ascendency 
would inevitably bring on the destruction of Tanjore 
sooner or later. In the condition of affairs .-that prevailed, 
the state which attempted to remain stationary was bound 
to suffer in the long run. The authority of the Bijapur 
government over her southern possessions was of the 
slightest. Even in the interest of Bijapur, it would be 
very much better that they be brought under one common 
authority and if possible, under the nominal authority o£ 
29 
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Bijapur itself. But that was not very much to the interest 
of Golkonda. The affairs of Qolkonda required perpetual 
vigilance all along the frontier between the territories of 
Bijapur and those of Qolkonda. This can never be regard- 
ed as satisfactory so long as the Mughal Vicoroyalty of the 
Dakhan continued to exist. Hence if Shivaji could 
guarantee a more satisfactory condition of. the whole of the 
Karnatak as a result of the expedition, Qolkonda had 
something substantial to gain thereby, although un- 
doubtedly Shivaji would be infinitely the greater gainer. 

There is one other possible question in regard to this. 
Shivaji had now crowned himself king. At least some of 
the Mahratia Bakbairs give indications of their not having 
been unaware of a kingdom going by default in the south, 
now that the empire of Vijayanagar had passed into the 
unknown. There might have been that ambition in Shivaji 
of creating for himself a kingdom, which he could maintain 
itself in independence, and out of reach of the arms of the 
Mughals. If Gaga Bhatt could think of it, as the Sabhasad 
Bakhair makes it clear, it might as well have dawned upon 
himself and upon Kaghunath Narayan Hahumante. Whe- 
ther Abul Hasan Qutub Shah could sympathise with a 
movement like that may be open to doubt. But that 
Madanna could have been in active sympathy if such an 
idea had been put before him may be presumed ; but 
whether it was put before him or not, we have no means of 
knowing, although it seems exceedingly likely that Raghu- 
nath Pant would have put it before him, and might have 
received a sympathetic reply therefor. Since the advantages 
to Qolkonda of the treaty were so direct in other particulars 
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it would not perhaps be proper to put this possibility as 
counting against the actual loyalty of the Hindu minister 
to the Muhammadan Sultan of Qolkoncjia. We have very 
good reason to believe that since the accession of Madanna 
to the chief power in the state, efforts have been constantly 
made to introduce some kind of an order in the southern 
acquisitions of Golkonda. That was a matter of great 
difficulty as long as the emperor Sri Ranga lived and moved 
effectively, though practically a fugitive. Now that he had. 
vanished, this state of affairs may as well be put an end to, 
and one way of doing it is to let Shivaji acquire possession 
of what was his father’s territory, in order that the much- 
needed peace may prevail in the south, even to the comfort 
of the Golkoncla rulers in regard to their southern territory. 

According to the records of Fort St. George, Abdul 
Hasan’s reign began with Sayyad Muzaffar Khan as the 
chief minister, and Musa Khan, Khan-i-Khanan as the 
Golkonda governor of the Karnatak, a position almost 
exactly like that of Mir Jumla before he went over to the 
Mughals.* The document under advertence refers to the 
death of Neknam Khan, who granted a cowle for Fort St. 
George in the first instance, and to the arrangements in 
succession. Neknam Khan was succeeded in the chief 
ministership by Sayyad Muzaffar Khan, and in the Nawab- 
ship of the Karnatak by Musa Khan. Venkatapati, (he 
Brahman agent of the Company in Golkonda was sent with 
presents to the new Nawab, and the record contains a 
resolution sanctioning an expenditure of 500 pagodas for 
presents, etc., to the new Nawab on his first visit. The 

* Factory Records of Port St. George^ Vol. I, 25th April 1672. 
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cowle that was given by Neknam Eban for the possession 
of Fort St. George was confirmed by his successor Mnsa 
Khan as Nawab of the Earnatok. This state of things 
seems to have continued for two years and about the end 
of the year 1674, or early the next year, both Sayyad 
Muzaffar and Musa Ehan were turned out of office, and 
Madanna and Akkanna took their place respectively. It 
is after this that a change of local administration took 
place, and gradually the tarafddrs had changed and 
finally the whole administration. Musa Ehan was succeed- 
ed by a Muhammadan official by name Nandan Ehan. Ho 
seems to have been succeeded by Ibrahim Khan, and in 
succession to him Akkanna becomes governor of the 
Earnatak. This change seems to have taken place some* 
where about 1675. We get a reference to it for the first 
time in a record of date 21st November, 1674, and again in 
one of 16th July 1675, and Podili Linganna, the nephew 
of Madanna and Akkanna, became Tarafdiir of Poonamallee, 
within whose territory Fort St. George was sitiiate. With 
the coming in of Podili Linganna, there was a stiffening in 
the administration, and the understanding between the 
government of Fort St. George and that of the Taraf- 
dSr was one more or less of open hostility. This change 
of position is fully described in a British document 
O.C. 4215 dated 23rd July 1676.* According to this letter 
both Muzaffar Khan and Musa Khan were set aside ; 
Chinnapalli Mirza, as he is called, in front of San Thome 
was killed by poisoning, and the former Tarafdrir Pollepalle 
Venganna was removed from office. It was this document 
that contains a statement that Muhammad Ibrahim was 
• Quoted in Love** Vestifet oj Old Madras Vol. I, p. 356. 
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made the great Sarkel, Sar-i-Khel, for a consideration of 
1,10,000 pagodas. The canse of the differences between 
Lingappa, the nephew of the i brothers, Madanna and 
Akkanna, and of the government at Fort St. George 
concerned more or less the position of Fort St. George in 
relation to the Government of Golkonda. The first point 
at issne was whether they were answerable to the Tarafdar 
of Poonamallee in whose division Fort St. George was 
situated. From out of this sprang various others, such as 
the collection of rent, the trade between the fort and the 
territory immediately outside, the customs revenue which 
the fort was bound to pay, the various changes in the 
condition of Fort St. George that took place as a result of 
the changed circumstances in its immediate surroundings, 
all which docs not concern us directly. What is to the 
point is that, after the change had been brought about, the 
administration in Golkonda under the Brahman ministers 
made an effort to introduce a more vigorous administration 
within the limits of the territory of Golkondla conquered 
from the empire of Vijayanagar. This seems more or less 
to synchronise with the march of Shivaji to the south, at 
any rate the proposal therefore, so far as the Golkonda 
government was concerned. Whether the change was 
brought about as a normal consequence of the change of 
ministry, or whether it had anything whatever to do with 
the agreement between Golkonda and Shivaji, does not 
appear clearly^ The Company’s people complained bitterly 
of the Brahman administration being very exacting, and the 
demands of the Tarafdar of Poonamallee particularly irksome. 
The Company’s officials at Fort St. George cannot be regard- 
ed as imprejudiced witnesses to what took place 
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about them, and all that they say regarding the government 
of Oolkonda at the time perhaps could not be taken at their 
full value. It is in this state of affairs that Shivaji started on 
his southern campaign, and in the sources accessible to us we 
hear nothing of his doings in a military way in the territory 
of Golkonda. We get reports of his achievements only 
when he got actually into the territory of Bijapur. It 
seems therefore that Shivaji did nothing worth mentioning 
in the territory which ostensibly belonged to Golkonda, 
and it is only when he passed that territory and came into 
the region dependent upon Ginjee outside the sphere of 
Golkonda, that he began his activities one way and another. 

So far as his operations in the territory dependent upon 
Ginjee were concerned, they seem to have been thorough- 
going, as was anticipated. The government of Ginjee itself 
seems to have become effete and fell an easy prey to the 
attacks of Shivaji, as Martin’s Memoirs and other sources 
seem clearly to indicate. Ginjee was mastered possession 
of, it may be by a stratagem, as is generaly believed, Shivaji 
asking the. governors, the sons of the Ehan-i-Khanan at 
Bijapur for an interview, making prisoners of them and 
taking possession of Ginjee. From there he continued his 
attacks upon Sher Ehan, who was governor of the territory 
south of that with a strong position at Tiruvadi. But Sher 
Ehan was in no condition to meet the attacks of Shivaji on 
any terms of equality. He was easily driven off from 
Tiruvadi and from Buvanagiripattanam into the forests of 
Ariyalur on the northern banks of the Coleroon^ It was 
only Vellore that offered stout resistance and stood a siege 
pf fourteen months. Abdullah Ehan the governor gave it 
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up as hopeless at the end. of the period, and stipulated 
for a provision for himself when he surrendered the fort. 
This provision is sometimes represented as a bribe offered 
by Shivaji, which is hardly the only possible inference in 
the circumstances. Then it is that Shivaji got into diplo- 
matic transactions with his brother which proved far more 
unsatisfactory than perhaps he anticipated. 

Shivaji’s main object seems to have been to get his 
sovereign rights recognised in the southern territory as 
successor to his father, his brother Ekoji playing the 
subordinate political role of a feudatory to his brother. 
As a matter of fact. Tanjore, and the other places dependent 
upon Ginjee, were conquests that Shahji made for Bijapur ; 
and so long as Shahji lived, they were counted as a part of 
his jdghlr^ which he administrated in behalf of Bijapur. 
When Shahji died, the Bijapur government seems to have 
conferred the Nayakship of Tanjore on Ekoji. In the 
circumstances it looked rather strange that Shivaji should 
have been particularly oblivious of recent history to 
have made the demand of his brother. The demand must 
have had an inner motive, and not merely the almost un- 
tenable position of asking his brother to recognise what was 
perhaps not exactly the actual position. Shivaji’s demand 
amounted to a share of what belonged to his father, and, so 
far as the movable properties went, Ekoji made no difficul- 
ties. The irreconcilable difference between the brothers 
was in regard to the territory of Tanjore. Shivaji’s position 
was not exactly that of grabbing for territory. He seems to 
have been anxious to get the supreme title to himself, while 
he seems to have been quite prepared to let his brother 



conduct the administration, perhaps under the safeguard that 
he was in good hands for carrying on the administration. 
Notwithstanding all that is usually said about the bad 
administration of the Mahratta ruler of Tanjore, one of the 
Jesuit letters* makes it abundantly clear that the early 
years of Mahratta rule in Tanjore were years in which the 
administration exerted itself to bring about the prosperity 
of the country with great success. That was the period of 
administration under Raghunatha Narayan Hanumante, who 
is exhibited as an arch mischief-maker in the whole trans- 
action. It is perhaps after he went away that the adminis- 
tration suffered a certain amount of neglect. Shivaji’s 
motives might have been partially the restoration of good 
administration under Raghunath Narayan Hanumante ; at 
the same time we cannot altogether neglect the fact that the 
territory under the control of Shivaji was a comparatively 
extensive territory fast passing out of the hands of Bijapur. 
If ultimately it should be that Bijapur lost it, it would be 
much better that he had a title to it, so that whatever befell 
his territory in the north, he could claim to a position 
higher than that of a mere feudatory chieftain that he 
actually was in the Mahratta country. So he strained every 
nerve to get his brother to agree to his suggestion that 
Shivaji may be recognised as Shahji’s successor to the title, 
and, when Ekoji would not agree to it, Shivaji offered him 
terms which limited his government in the south if 
ultimately he should insist upon continuing there ; but 
offered an equivalent in the Mahratta country itself by 
preference. 

• N^yaks of Madura^ p. 280, Letter of 1676 ef, also Martin in 
Pr. Sen's Translation, p. 341. Foreign Biographies of Sivaji. 
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The whole of this transaction does not directly concern 
the administration of Madanna and Akkanna, and the terri- 
tories of Golkonda. They are of concern to this extent ; 
that one of the terms of the treaty consisted of a promise 
by Shivaji to restore to Golkoncja such conquests as he 
might make of territories which once belonged to the 
Nawab of Golkonda. It is just possible that there were 
bits of territory dependent upon Vellore which came into 
this category, and which Shivaji would have had to make 
over to Golkonda. We have not come upon any record in 
which this point is at issue between Golkonda and Shivaji. 
The whole arrangement made about the year 167b by the 
new administration of Golkonda for the carrying on of the 
government of the territory on this side of Golkoncja seems 
to have had that point in view. There is a reference in 
Martin’s Memoirs that Golkoncja wrote to the agency at 
Fort St. George not to render any assistance to Shivaji in 
his transactions round Ginjee. But the available records 
at Fort St. George do not throw any very particular light 
upon it, and Shivaji does not appear to have interfered 
with the complicated transactions that took place between 
the English, French, and the Dutch round Mylapore, or in 
what each one of these parties attempted to get from 
Golkonda by way of advantage from the fall of Mylapore 
to the French and its ultimate recapture by the Dutch and 
the Golkon(jla forces together. We have therefore to assume 
that, so far as these transactions went, Shivaji committed no 
breach of the agreement with the Golkonda government. 
In his conquests in the territory up the plateau in the 
region of Mysore, it is just possible that he trenched upon 
Golkouija territory. We have it on record in the Company’s 
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correspondence that Podili Linganna, the Tarafdar of 
Poonamallee at the time had become the governor of the 
Earnatak in succession to Akkanna, and thus occupied a 
position corresponding to that of Mir Jumla or Musa Khan 
or Muhammad Ibrahim in regard to this. He claims 
having taken the town of Ghikkanayakanahalli* from the 
Bijapur territory probably belonging to the province of 
Sira. That happens to be after the death of Shivaji, 
and probably he took the place from the Mahrattas, 
thereby indicating clearly that so far as Podili Linganna 
was concerned, he exerted himself to discharge his 
duties faithfully to the state of Golkonda. His struggle 
throughout, during the administration of Fort St. George 
by Sir Streyensham Master, was again a struggle for the 
assertion of the authority of GolkonjJa over Fort St. George, 
and incidentally, of course, of bringing Madras into the 
sphere of his own official authority first as Tarafdar of 
Poonamallee, perhaps more clearly afterwards, when he 
became actual ruler of the whole of Golkondla Earnatak* 
He was dogged in his demands, and Master adopted high- 
handed measures as counter-strokes, and the position of the 
Company at Fort St. George became really uncomfortable* 
In regard to the demands of Lingappa, the rights of the 
question were not altogether all of them on one side, and 
they got complicated by the steps and countersteps adopted, 
and on the whole, it cannot well be said that Lingappa was 
doing anything that was not in the interest of the Golkonda 
administration. We come across remarks in the Company’s 


* Letter dated October 27, 1683, from VlrarXghavayya at Golko^ja 
p. 113. Letter to Fort St George, Vol. ii, 1682. 
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records, perhaps more often in Martin’s Memoirs,* of the 
stiffening character of the Brahman administration on the 
one hand and the demand for peishcush on the other, and 
it is an illuminating commentary that the Brahman agent 
in Oolkonda, Yenkatapati, himself a Brahman makes* a 
remark that the Golkonda ofBcials being Brahmans put out 
their hands whenever something had to be done.t Thia 
statement of the Brahman notwithstanding, the question of 
peishcush was a thing, which, at the time, does not appear 
to have been the peculiar characteristic of this class or that. 
The very English East India Company was prepared to 
offer it, and actually volunteered when Shivaji wanted 
certain things for which he offered to pay. The Council 
under Sir William Langhorn solemnly laid down once and 
again that it would be ridiculous to accept a price for those 
things supplied to Shivaji notwithstanding the offer of 
payment, because he was a great man and great advantagee 
might accrue from this consideration. In the circumstan> 
ces, it would not do to hurl it in the teeth of a particular 
historical character of the period as if it were a vicet 
peculiar to him. 

In regard to the Qutub Shah Abul Hasan himself, he 
seems to have begun his administration more or less as a 
Vigorous ruler. At one time, he was on a tour through 
his territory accompanied by Madanna.:! The Company’s 
records contain a reference to his anticipated visit to 
Masulipatam and the details as to how exactly to receive 
him and what presents to make. Another time a reference 


• Letter to Fort St, George, Vol. li, 1683, p, 335. 
t Letter dated March 3, 1681--82, from VIraraghavayya. Ihid,^ p. 23. 
t Fort St. George: Diary and Consultations, November 21, 1674^ 
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is made to the Dewan Madanna beini; away with the 
Nawab on business connected with the administration. * 
‘There is a record of date July 16, 1675 0.0. No. 4100 
quoted in Love’s Vestiges of Old Madras (lhid„ p. 356) 
where the Qutub Shah is said for the first time to have 
given up all his power to the ministry. It is a general 
remark and no details are given, and it may be that per- 
haps he did not concede all that he was asked to, while it 
is just possible that the administration had actually passed 
into the hands of the ministers. Even granting that the 
Company obtained the information from their agent in 
Qolkoniia, what really lies behind the remark is the in- 
fluential position of the Tarafdar and the extraordinary 
difficulty experienced in getting what the company wanted 
from the Dewan. The records make it clear that in the 
first instance the factory at Fort St. George wanted to 
regard themselves as absolutely out of the control of the 
Tarafdar of Poonamallee, and again taking advantage of the 
relations between the Tarafdar and the Dewan and his 
brother, the agent, they sometimes made an appeal even to 
the Sultan direct, through others such as the Sar-i-Ehel, 
Muhammad Ibrahim. The Company did not get their way, 
and it would naturally lead to the inference, justifiable 
.from their point of view, that the Sultan had completely 
neglected the administration, and it was the ministers that 
were actually carrying it on. 

The next important transaction with which Madanna’s 
name is preeminently associated is the series of transactions 
between the Mughals on the one side, Bijapur and Golkon(}a 

* Fort St. George : Diary and Consultations, April 10, 1679. 
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on the other, while yet Shivaji was in his southern invasion. 
This has reference to the campaign carried on against 
Bijapur by Bahadur Khan, the Mughal viceroy. Bijapur 
was under the regency of Bulol Khan, the Afghan, who* 
had the sympathy of Diler Khan, the Mughal general. 
Bahadur Khan gave shelter to the Dakhanis, who suffered 
at the hands of the Afghan party under Bulol Khan 
in Bijapur, and in support of the Dakhani party he^ 
persisted in attacking Bijapur. This attack of Bahadur 
Khan fared very badly, and it was with great 
difficulty that Bahadur Khan could extricate himself 
from the position. He therefore turned to the south-- 
east and laid siege to the twon of Akalkot and Naldrug.. 
Here again the Bijapuris under Bulol Khan inflicted a 
heavy defeat and forced Bahadur Khan to raise the siege. 
The position of Bahadur Khan became critical when an 
army from Golkonda marched under Madanna Pandit 
himself to reinforce the Bijapuris. Bahadur Khan managed 
to buy off the Golkonda forces, and collecting together all 
his own resources and the Dakhani generals from Bijapur, he 
made even an attempt at securing the friendship of Shivaji. 
This demonstration in power brought Bulol Khan fear the 
consequences, and he agreed to let the Mughals conquer 
the exposed parts of the Bijapur territory in the north. 
Bahadur Khan was able to take Naldrug now in May 1677, 
and early in July following Gulburga as well. But these 
successes came too late for him. Aurangzeb already dis- 
pleased with his failure in diplomacy with Shivaji, recalled, 
him, because of the reverses he suffered at the hands of 
Bijapur egged on to that end by Diler Khan in combination 
with Bulol Khan, the Bijapur regent and friend of Diler 
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Khan. The emperor felt so far persuaded against Bahadur 
EJian, as not only to recall him, but also to give the com- 
mand to Diler Khan. Bulol Khan, the regent in his 
attempt to bring about this culmination offered to conquer 
Hyderabad and to crush Shivaji if only the emperor would 
be pleased to order the imperial troops to assist him. 
Aurangzeb agreed, and Diler Khan and Bulol Khan together 
arranged to invade Oolkonda territories late in 1677. 
Bahadur Khan left the Dakhan in September 1677. 
The Wazir, Asad Khan, who was sent by the emperor to put 
matters right in the Dakhan, returned very soon to the 
emperor's side, and Diler Khan, at the command of forces 
in the Dakhan, cjntinued operations initiated by Bahadur 
Khan which resulted in the acquisition of a vast tract of 
land enclosed by a line drawn from the river Bhima and 
the Manjera to Bider and Gulburga, turning southwards 
towards Halsangi, not very far from Bijapur. On the 
south-eastern side, the frontiers came into touch with the 
important fortresses of Golkonijia on that side particularly 
Malkhed. Neither the successes of Bahadur Khan, nor the 
alliance of Diler Khan with Bulol Khan of Bijapur, brought 
the Mughals any nearer to possession of Bijapur, which was 
the object that the emperor set his heart upon. In accordance 
with the terms made by Bulol Khan, a joint attack was 
made upon Malkhed. While Bahadur Khan himself had 
been laying siege to Gulburga in June 1677, the Qutub 
Shah massed his forces on the western frontier under the 
oommander-in-chief, Muhammad Ibrahim, merely to watch 
the frontier and not to enter into the war. When Gulburga 
fell Golkoncja was threatened with attack unless the Qutub 
Shah delivered up to the Mughals Shivaji and Shaik 
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Minhaj, the Dakhani general of Bijapnr, who had taken 
service with him. The negotiations* developed ultimately 
into a demand for a crore of rupees and ten thousand horse 
as a fine for Golkonda having assisted Shivaji. Golkon<}a 
offered to pay five lakhs of rupees and no more. But 
Diler Khan and Bulol Khan made up their minds to attack 
Malkhed in reply. After various incidents, the Gol- 
konda forces got the better of it ultimately as the combined 
forces of the Maghals and Bijapur were pressed hard in 
the course of the war. Diler Khan therefore solicited 
peace as his friend Bulol Khun was in his death-bed. In 
the meanwhile, Golkonda’s intervention was sought by 
Siddi Masaud and other nobles still faithful to the house of 
the Adil Shah. Abul Hasan Kutub Shah’s intervention 
broujf^ht the different parties in Bijapur to agree to 
the following terms. Bulol Khan was to resign the 
regency, Siddi Masaud succeeding him. Six lakhs of 
rupees, the arrears of pay due to the Afghan soldiers, 
should be paid by Masaud and the forces disbanded 
on condition that these forces quitted Bijapur. Bulol 
Khan was to retire to his own fief. The Qutub Shah 
agreed to see that the Bijapur territory was not attacked for 
the future, and a Golkond^ agent was to be stationed in 
Bijapur, whose advice was to be taken in regard to the 
administration of affairs. Akkanna, the brother of Madanna, 
was chosen for this post. At the same time, Masaud met 
the Mughal general Diler Khan at Gulburga, and agreed in 
return for the Wazirship of Bijapur to take orders from the 
emperor Aurangzeb, and not to make any alliance with 
Shivaji, but rather to help the Mughals in their attempt to 


* Martin p. 331. 
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take from him the Mahratta territory. The Adil Shah’s 
sister Padsha Bibi was to marry a son of the Mughal emperor. 
On the face of it, Masaud had put himself in an ambiguous 
position. Bnlol Khan died in December 1C77, and Masaud 
entered on his regency. His first difficulty was the disband- 
ing of the Afghan soldiery in Bijapur that he undertook to 
depending upon a promise of Golkonda to find the money. 
The Qutub Shah delayed payment, and the Afghan troops 
of Bulol Khan went into mutiny, and life became impossible 
almost in Bijapur. Masaud’s power was of the slightest 
even inside the capital. In this desperate position, he 
alienated the sympathy of the Mughals by attempting to get 
into a secret alliance with Shivaji. The disorders encourag- 
ed the activities of Shivaji on his side, and, notwithstand- 
ing the protests of Diler Khan, Masaud invited Shivaji to 
help him out of his difficulties in Bijapur. Masaud brought 
upon himself the troubles that be attempted to avoid. The 
terms of the treaty with Diler Khan were a negation of the 
obligations that he undertook to dischar geto Golkonda,^ 
and naturally Golkoncja refused to put him in resources for 
disbanding the Afghan soldiery. Their mutiny almost 
paralysed the administration of Bijapur, and drove the 
regent into the arms of Shivaji as the only means of safety. 
This alliance with the Mahratta made the Mughal general 
hostile. So the hostility of the Mughal general on one side 
and the coolness on the side of Golkonda put Masaud com- 
pletely at the mercy of Shivaji. Shivaji made an effort to- 
render the assistance that was asked, but even there what 
the regent did was hardly what was to have been expected 
of an ally. Shivaj’s troops were looked upon with suspicion. 
After making an effective diversion against Shivaji, Diler 
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Khan found out the shiftiness of Masaud’s policy ; and not 
only withheld further assistance, but felt even compelled to 
attack the Adil Shahi territory again. With the internal 
disturbance brought on by misunderstandings between the 
regent and Sharza Khan, affairs in Bijapur were in such 
utter confusion that nothing could be done against the 
advancing Mughals. Shivaji, having been looked upon with 
suspicion, the Mughal general thrown into opposition by the 
attempted alliance with Shivaji, affairs in Bijapur itself ^ 
being in a hopeless condition, Bijapur was at the mercy of 
Diler Khan. Diler Khan wanted to take possession of Bija- 
pur by a coup. Information of it somehow leaked out, and 
those in Bijapur whom he wished to capture had time to 
escape, and Diler Khan’s attempt proved abortive. He was 
driven to the alternative of bribing Bijapur troops and 
nobles to betray the interests of Bijapur rather more suc- 
cessfully. Masaud had ho alternative but to agree to what 
terms Diler Khan demanded, and among them was the pro- 
posed marriage of the Bijapur princess Padishah Bibi, who 
by a voluntary act of hers left the city of her birth to be- 
come two years afterwards the wife of prince Azam, son of 
Aurangzeb. Not satisfied with this surrender, Diler iChan 
demanded the resignation by Masaud of his regency. A 
war became inevitable, and Diler Khan had to carry on the 
war under very disadvantageous circumstances as the 
viceroy. Shah Alam was very far from friendly to him. 
Diler Khan’s operations therefore delayed, Masaud was just 
able to provision the fort and put in such troops as he still 
had command of into the fort. He had no alternative but 
to appeal to Shivaji, who rendered prompt and effective 
assistance. Masaud utilised this and the disadvantages under 

30 
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which Diler Khan laboured to gain time, so that Shivaji 
might have the chance of crippling the Mughal power. 
Shivaji succeeded in raiding the Mughal territory so effect- 
ively that Diler Khan’s ruin became certain, as complaints 
were constantly reaching the prince-viceroy in regard to 
the destructive activity of Shivaji’s forces, and the incapa- 
city of the Mughal general to render effective assistance. 
Diler Khan’s trump card in these operations happened to be 
the person of Sambaji, son of Shivaji in camp. He had run 
away from his father at the end of the previous year and 
was well received by the Mughal general in whose camp he 
happened to be. But in the midst of these troubles, he 
managed to escape first to Bijapur and ultimately to Pan- 
hala, early in December 1679. 

With the return of Sambaji the position of Shivaji had 
improved much. He had rendered valuable and effective 
assistance to Bijapur, and had been the means of saving 
Bijapur for the time being. This would be a very good set- 
off for all that he may have done against Bijapur, although 
ostensibly he was still on terms with them as before. Diler 
Khan’s position had been terribly damaged. His efforts to 
take Bijapur ended in failure. The advantage of having 
Sambaji in his camp which he regarded as a trump card 
had been lost ; his operations against Golkonda so far had 
been only futile, and all this was cause enough to give 
the emperor the greatest dissatisfaction. The emperor 
was getting himself involved in a very difficult struggle 
against the Rajputs of Chitoor and Udaipur : but for 
this, he might have shown his anger more decisively. 
What the emperor actually did, however, was to call 
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back Shah Alam the viceroy and Diler Khan the general* 
and send in; their stead minister Ehan-i-Jahan to rehabi- 
litate the Mughal position in the Dakhan. The net result 
of the operations so far had been the promise of snbordi- 
nation that Shah Alam got from the Bijapur authorities 
to the Emperor. Otherwise things had gone wrong all round. 
The operations that Shivaji began as a counter-stroke to the 
attack on Bijapur by the Mughals by carrying depredations 
into the Mughal territory and distracting their attention* 
still continued and put an end to their authority all along 
the whole frontier from Burhanpur in the north to the 
territory immediately round Sholapur in the south. While 
they were being reduced to stalemate like this* occurred 
the death of Shivaji and the accession of Sambhuji to power. 
The disturbance immediately following Sambhuji’s acceS'- 
sion to the throne kept the Mahratta trouble under control, 
and gave a certain amount oE respite to the Mughal Wazir 
to bring the whole Mughal Dakhan into some kind of order 
and give to the subjects of those territories some peace and 
security which they badly needed. In the meanwhile 
occurred the rebellion of prince Akbar who set himself up 
against his father; proclaiming himself emperor, he had 
dethroned the old great Mughal by proclamation, and had put 
himself under the protection of Sambaji. The Mughal 
resources had to be turned to ;this new danger and a 
campaign had to be undertaken against Sambaji* and 
prince Akbar. This dragged on for a while till the 
Emperor himself brought to a close his campaign in Raj- 
putana* and was able to arrive in the Dakhan and take 
command of the operations about the end of the year 1681. 
Hia presence in the Dakhan changed the whole aspect €i 
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atfairB, and Mughal armies ware sent into the Eonkan and 
into the southern Mahratta country against Sambaji. 
«Bat Sambaji showed himself in this campaign a worthy son 
of Shivaji, and kept the whole Mughal army at bay. The 
campaign dragged on for two years like this and it was only 
tho application of all the Mughal resources that brought the 
Mahrattas to bay and finished this campaign successfully. 

The Emperor could turn his attention to Bijapur which 
in his opinion was responsible for the Mahratta trouble. 
The best way to get rid of the Mahratta power was by 
concentrating all Mughal forces against them. So the 
various divisions of the Mughal army were called to 
headquarters, and were sent down to attack each its own 
particular portion of the Mahratta frontier, Sambaji was 
at that time occupied in a struggle against the Portuguese, 
and the opportunity for this onslaught was well chosen as 
the Mahratta feudatories were getting gradually discontent- 
ed against the rule of Sambaji, and several chieftains 
of note were ready to adopt a policy of defection to which 
they were incited by agents of the Great Mughal. Notwith- 
standing this Sambaji was able to carry on for a consider- 
ably long time; but gradually he had to give way before 
the operations under the command of the Emperor himself. 
At the end of 1684 the Mughal outposts were pushed in 
. along the frontier and the Mahrattas were brought under 
control in a way. Then the Mughals hurled themselves 
against Bijapur as getting rid of Bijapur and annexing it to 
the Mughal territory would weaken the Mahrattas very con- 
siderably. The Emperor discovered that Bijapur was still 
playing into the hands of the Mahrattas, and rather than 
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avercome the Mahrattas and attack Bijapar, it seemed to him 
better to get rid of Bijapur first. One way of starving tho 
Mahrattasitappeared to the Emperor, was to destroy Bijapur 
and annex it to the Mughal dominions. The operations against 
Bijapur began actively about the end of 1683, and the war 
dragged on, along with the operations against the Mahrattas, 
throughout 1684, and the siege of Bijapur really began 
in 1685. The Bijapuris put up as efficient a defence of the 
fortress against the Mughal attack as they possibly could 
this time, and ultimately the Emperor had to change the 
original arrangements and to draw himself closer to the 
scene of operations. He removed his headquarters to 
Sholapur where he remained during the siege. The Adil 
Shah in turn received assistance from Siddhi Masaud from 
distant Kurnool, the Golkoncjla forces arrived from Hydera- 
bad under Ambaji Pandit, and Sambaji himself sent an 
army corps under Hambir Rao, At this stage of the 
operations the Emperor in spite of all his efforts found the 
Qutub Shahis joining forces with Bijapur. The Emperor 
wanted Abul Hasan not to help the Adil Shah in any way. 
But Abul Hasan responded to Adil Shah’s appeal in 
July 1684, and adopted, under the advice of Madanna, the 
wise policy of standing side by side with the Dakhani 
powers as against the common enemy. The Emperor 
found it necessary to divide his forces and send Shah Alam 
and Ehan-i-Jahan to attack Hyderabad. The Mughal sic^e 
of Bijapnr continued, Bijapur having various successes. 

The grand army having been long in occupation of the 
territory of Bijapur all round, famine threatened the camp; 
supplies could not come with regularity from the) north; 
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commnnications were closed. Prince A/am was in great 
straits to carry on the operations successfully, and it became 
a question whether the siege operations were to be continued 
or given up. The emperor responded to his appeal and 
sent supplies and reinforcements in time. Simultaneously 
success attended the operations of Shah Alam against 
Hyderabad. He was able to enter Oolkonda and the 
murder of the minister Madanna drove Abul Hasan to shut 
himself up in Golkoncjia. In March 1(186, the emperor 
shifted his headquarters to very near Bijapar itself, and 
ultimately Bijapur fell on September 12, 1686, after a siege 
of very near two years. A week after Aurangzeb himself 
entered the fort and Bijapur became a Mughal possession. 

After the fall of Bijapur the days of Golkonda existing 
as an independent state could not be many. But before 
coming to the fall of Golkonda we shall have to note the 
salient features of its history and mark the evolution of its 
policy which brought about its downfall. We have already 
noted the part that Golkoncja played in regard to the king- 
dom of Bijapur in the immediate neighbourhood, and the 
Mahratta state under Sambaji. The policy adopted was 
one of alliance with the Dakhan rulers as against their com- 
mon enemy the Mughal. This alliance continued unbroken 
up to the death of Shivaji notwithstanding the fact that 
after 1677 the relation between Shivaji and Golkonda was not 
perhaps as cordial as before because of difiPerences in r^ard 
to Shiva ji’s conquests in the Karnatic. The general policy 
pursued by Golkonda was perhaps the only sound one at the 
time and in the particular circumstances, namely pursuing a 
common policy with Bijapur and the Mahrattas as against the 
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Mughals, if the independence of this softhern kingdom from 
the Mughal empire was at all a worthy ambition. The Qii|pb 
Shahi kingdom was not protected by a natural frontier 
against the Mughals in the north. It was the same case with 
the Bijapur kingdom to a considerable extent. The only 
question to consider in regard to this policy is not whether it 
WHS right or wise, but whether it was possible and whether 
the Qutub Shah’s resources were such as to make an effective 
stand against Mughal attack. The weakness of the polidy 
consisted in the impossibility of the three states co-operating 
and adopting consistently a common policy. Aurangzeb 
hardly wanted a cause for war. But he wanted a suitable 
opportunity when he could attack these kingdoms and annex 
them successfully. If Aurangzeb was kept from annexing 
these kingdoms, it is not want of will, but much rather the 
facility to do so. Sir Jadunath Sarkar tells a story that 
Mirza Mohammad, the Mughal envoy in Abut Hasan’s court, 
one day took the Qutub Shah to task by making the remark 
‘it does not become you to assume the title of the emperor. 
If Aurangzeb hears of it, he will become more angry.’ The 
Qutub Shah replied promptly ‘ you chide me by mistake. If 
we are not called Padishahs how can Aurangzeb be styled 
the Padishah of Padishahs.’ This gives an idea of what the 
Mughal policy was towards Golkonija. ‘ Resigning his 
royal position to his Wazir, Madanna, he shut himself up 
into his palace with an army of concubines and dancing 
girls.’* Whether this character given to Abul Hasan is 

*The same learned historian relates ' From the thoughts of theae 
humiliations and the impending ruin of his house, Abul Hasan, like 
Wajid Ali Shah, sought distraction or oblivion by plunging into 
untelieved sensuality.* (Fryer, Vol. i. p. 85). 
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historically sound we shall consider a little later. But in 
the meanwhile what we have to consider is the more import- 
ant sequence of historical incidents which would give an 
idea of what the administration of the state of Golkon^ 
was during the period. We have noticed already that Abol 
Hasan actively pursued the policy of Madanna of assisting 
Bijapur as against Mughal attacks. Abul Hasan and M adanna 
were responsible for pursuing an active military policy along 
the Mughal frontier of their dominions, and beating back 
more than one Mughal invasion. They came to a definite 
agreement with the Adil Shahi kingdom, and assured them- 
selves of the adoption of a similar sound policy by that 
state by even appointing a resident in Bijapur in the person 
of Akkanna as was already stated. During the period 
(1674-79) of five years we hear already that Abul Hasan and 
Madanna were making a tour in the course of the administra- 
tion of affairs. The first which refers to about 1673-74 was 
delayed, but it was undertaken some time in 1675. On 
another tour Abul Hasan and Madanna were reported to have 
been residing in Bezwada early in 1679 according to the 
reports to the Company at Fort St. George. This is referred 
to by Martin in his Memoirs. That does not look exactly like 
confining himself to his palace, and fuddling himself with 
wine and women.* The Mughal historians and those his- 
torians who wrote about these states from outside have little 
to say of Golkoncja or Bijapur when they did not come into 
contact with the Mughals. The period 1668-86 was a 
period when these complications of operations demanding 
concentrated attention upon the Mahratta country put 

* D and C. Letter of 29ih February 1675-6 ; also 22nd April 1679. 
Letter from Fort Saint George, 6tli February 1678-9. 
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perhaps Bijapur and Golkon^a outside the horizon of thosi^ 
histriographers who wrote about the history of operations of 
the Mughals. But what we are able to gather of this period 
from the information that is available from the records of 
Fort St. George gives ns an entirely dilferent idea. We 
have referred already to one feature that a couple of tours 
were undertaken by Abul Hasan Qutub Shah ; but the facts 
of history come to us in an entirely different light from the 
records. These are generally found in letters written by a 
Brahman who was in residence at Golkonda to transact 
business for the British Company in Fort St. George. There*, 
were similar agents of other Companies such as the Dutch. 
Those people kept sending news of what was taking place 
at Golkoiida. These Companies themselves had to transact 
items of business of varying importance from time to time* 
The Brahman ministers of Golkonda, Madanna and Akkanna, 
appear in these British records in a light which is entirely 
different fmm that which one would infer from extracts 
given above. The Company’s servants no doubt complain 
of the exacting character of the Brahman ministers ; but 
when the actual exactions get to be analysed it is found that 
it is nothing more than enforcing strictly the incidences of 
the administration coupled of course with what these people 
generally called sallahad^ the mdmul of modern times, in 
regard to presents which were bribes and nothing less. The 
Company’s agents in Fort St. George were struggling might 
and main to get their possession of Fort St. George out of 
the official control of the local ruler for the time being, 
namely, the Tarafdar of Poonamallee within whose territory 
lay the town of Madras.* The Tarafdar was more than 
* D and C. Letter December 1676 and 20tb idem. 
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equal to these and held fast to his official right, and pointed 
out to the government that, even to the Company, thd 
carrying on of this administration efficiently would be 
impossible unless the headquarters transacted business 
with the Company’s agent at Madras through him. This 
Tarafdar was no other than Podili Linganna one of the 
nephews of Madanna. Another of their nephews was the 
Tahsildar of Bhadrachalam by name Gopanna who is better 
known perhaps to tradition in his new devotional name 
Bamdas. Another nephew of theirs rendered distinguished 
service as a military man and is known by the title Rustam 
Kao. Madanna kept his position as chief minister ; 
Akkanna began by occupying the position of the controller 
of the forces, and had been at one time described as 
commissioner of the sooth who had been in a progress of 
pilgrimage and inspection to the south when he visited 
Tirupati and Kalahasti not far from each other, and quite 
close to Madras.^ Akkanna advanced from that position 
to that of the Golkonda Resident in Bijapur, and later on, 
he seems to have held for a while the position occupied by 
Mir Jumla of the governorship of the entire Golkonda 
Karnatic. But after 1682 he was occupying a post of great 
importance at court because we hear of Podili Linganna 
being promoted to that position, the position held by 
Neknam Khan who was one of the successors of Mir Jumla. 
While one does not see very much of Abul Hasan Qutub 
Shah’s work directly in what appears in this correspondence, 
one is able to see clearly that the administration was carried 
on with efficiency. The Company’s agents did .complain 
about the Tashriffs and demands at various tiuiu for 
• D and C. Letter 27th March 1681 ; 4th April 1681 and 15th idem. 
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TariouB amounts of presents. They did not complaii^ 
of things not being done. Privileges were demanded, 
and bribes were offered in proportion to the value of 
those privileges. It was not always possible to secure 
the privileges demanded even at the price. One would 
interpret this as a sign of efficiency rather than that 
of inefficiency ; but that Abul Hasan Qutub Shah was not 
a cypher in the administration is clear from the fact that . 
some of the agents of the Company could appeal to him 
and get things done. Of course that happened only occa* 
sionally, and always through other high-placed men of the 
court such as the Sar-i-Khel Ibrahim through whom, for 
a certain period of time, the Company’s agents of Port St* 
George were paying their annual rent of 1,201) pagodas.* 
The matters of contention between Podili Linganna 
and the Company generally were in regard to the 
rising in commercial position of Fort St. George through 
various causes, and particularly the deprivation of 
the customs revenue of the state of Golkonda which 
was past passing to Fort St. George even to the 
detriment of the harbours in the immediate neighbourhood 
such as Mylapore.t This spelt the complete ruin of the 
customs revenue of Golkonda, and meant necessarily the 
increase of the customs revenue of Fort St. George to that 
extent and perhaps more. Then again it was another point 
that Linganna could never forget or forgive, that Port St. 
George should pay its rent only through him, and should 
have no transactions directly with the king and his minis- 
ters at Golkonda. He often complained to the headquarters, 

* n and C. Letter December 1676. 

t D and C. Letter 29tli February 1675-^. 
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and often succeeded in getting the headquarters to 
agree with him. There is a letter written by Akkanna to 
the agents of Fort St. George that Linganna had power to 
transact business, and that the Company’s agents would be 
wise if they did their business through him, as he had the 
power.* To some considerable extent it seems to have been 
recognised in the days of Sir William Langhorn and when 
Gyfford assumed the agency. In the interim however, 
when Sir Streyensham Master held the agency, things went 
to an unpleasant extent. Linganna was ihexorable in en- 
forcing his official rights. Master was equally tenacious 
and went the lengh of adopting high-handed measures to 
^enforce what he deemed to be his rights. But these were 
nothing short of coercive measures put upon the subjects of 
Golkonda and would have been sufficient cause for war.t 
Master notes in his Diary that minister Madanna and his 
master Abdul Hasan Qutub Bhah were in Be/.wada at one 
time, and even distant Madapollam at another time. He 
notes that at Madapollam a house built by an Englishman 
was looked upon as good enough by the Shah to be purchased 
for his use in case of need.ij; In regard to the time when 
the two visited Bezwada it is mentioned that both of them 
were there with a view to inspecting the locality and re- 
fortifying the stronghold of Kon(Japalli to which they 
intended moving the treasures in case of need.§ This was 
^oiiie time about A.D, 1679 while Aurangzeb’s attack had not 

* Letters to Port St. George : Ollampana's letter, June 1681; 
Akkanna’s letter, 2nd October 1681. 

1 22nd April 1679, p. 81. 

1 10th April 1679, p. 96. 

§ See t uoie above. 
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begun. In the light of these facts which should be regarded 
thoroughly historical, that Abul Hasan could be regarded 
exactly as Fryer describes him would be hazardous. The 
fact of Abul Hasan’s offending the emperor are set down in 
the latter’s own words. 

* This luckless wretch (meaning Abul Hasan Qutub 
Shah) has given the supreme power in his State to a kafir ^ 
and made Sayyids, Shaikhs and scholars subject to that 
man. He has publicly allowed (in his realm) all kinds df 
sin and vice ziz., taverns, brothels, and gambling houses. 
He himself is day and night sunk in the deadly sins, 
through his excessive devotion to drink, and fails to distin- 
guish between Islam and infidelity, justice and oppression, 
sin and piety. By refusing to respect God’s commands and 
prohibitions, by sending aid to infidel powers, and by pro- 
mising one lakh of him to the kafir Shambhu, he has made 
himself accursed before God and man.’ (K. K. Vol. ii, 
p. 328.) 

Analysed, it comes to this : Abul Hasan appointed a 
Hindu prime minister to conduct the administration. He 
has tolerated the Hindus and Hinduism without distin- 
guishing between Islam and infidelity, justice and oppres- 
sion, sin and piety. He assisted infidel powers like the 
Mahrattas, and was on terms of peace with Shivaji and his 
son Sambaji. These three sets of his acts were inexcus- 
able in the eyes of the fanatic Emperor, and therefore of the 
orthodox historian. 

We shall examine these separately. Abul Hasan Qutub 
Shah was a man of humble origin, and was by ch^ince ele- 
vated to his high destinies. He found the nobles of the 
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<sotirt not inclined to show him the respect that was due to 
his position— a feature not uncommon in Muhammadan 
history. He preferred therefore those that would be more 
loyal and deferential to him and his position. He appointed 
ol&cials in the persons of the two brothers who brought 
hard work and efficiency to their work ; who had risen to 
a position from which they could be elevated to the highest 
dignity in the state. If that is a crime, under Islamic law. 
Abul Hasan could quote illustrious precedents for it. The 
ultimate teat is whether these men conducted themselves 
efficiently in the interests of the State, and in those of 
their master Abul Hasan. In regard to the first it is 
fairly clear that the policy they adopted in regard to it 
was probably the best in the circumstances, notwith- 
standing the ultimate adverse result. It was perhaps 
inevitable that ultimately these kingdoms should be 
absorbed in the Mughal Empire. About the result, the 
dictum of history is certainly not united in a chorus of 
praise. The civil administration seems to have been at least 
as efficient in this state as in those contemporaneous with 
that of Qutub Shah including the Empire. Except for the per- 
sonal hatred conceived, and a general dislike to the ministers 
carrying on a policy of rigorous retrenchment at the time, 
there is nothing on record against them as such. Even Sir 
Jadunath Sarkar notes down : * Madanna very wisely 
advised him not to shut himself up in Golkoncja but go to 
Warangal or some other distant fort so that, in the event of 
Qolkonda being besieged by the Mughals, he would be free 
to move about to reinforce its defenders. But this advice 
only deepened the king’s suspicion of his Wazir’s sinister 
design as suggested by Shaikh Minhaj.’ This relates to the 
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time when Anrangzeb succeeded in detaching Mirza Ibrahim 
from his loyalty to Qatab Shah. As a result of this deser- 
tion, Abul Hasan shut himself up in the fort of Oolkon^a. 
This does not show Madanna at all in the light of a disloyal 
traitor to his master. 

A desertion like that of Mirza Ibrahim at this critical 
juncture,* as of Mir Jumla on the previous occasion, gives 
adequate explanation why Abul Hasan on the first occasion 
the chance offered itself, appointed the Brahman brothers 
to the highest offices in the state. So long as Aurangzeb, 
or his agents were in the Dakhan and pursued the Dakhan 
policy inaugurated long before, the danger of defection of 
Muhammadan Officers was quite real. The chances of 
Brahman ministers deserting their ruler and joining the 
Padishah must have seemed to him unlikely, as in fact it 
was, not because Aurangzeb would not make the effort, but 
Aurangzeb was far from likely to have made himself 
acceptable to them. While Aurangzeb therefore may be 
regarded as quite right from his own point of view, in 
objecting to the Qutub Shah’s appointment of Brahman 
ministers, the Qutub Shah could offer valid justification 
for the policy that he adopted in this matter. So neither 
the appointment of the Brahman ministers, nor the vesting 
of his confidence in them that Abul Hasan Qutub Shah 
did, need be held to indicate weakness on the part of the 
Qutub Shah. 

Coming to the second point of his offending, which^ 
is more or less intimately connected with this, namely, 
of his placing the kaffir above the faithful, and conducting 
* Letters to Fort St George, 22nd March 1682 and 17th May 1682. 
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himself impartially as between the Islamic and alien faiths 
the Qatub Shah may have to plead guilty to the fact, but 
perhaps, may plead in extenuation that it was a measiire of 
more prudential policy as proved by the experience of his 
predecessors even. Before becoming the Qutub Shah, 
Abul Hasan was of poor parentage and may have been 
thrown very much into the company of Hindus, and the 
Islamic Fir. in whose services he happened to be at the time, 
may have been a teacher of a more liberal form of the 
Islamic religion than perhaps the Emperor would have 
approved of. Whatever be the actual reason, in the sur- 
roundings in which Abul Hasan Qutub Shah was placed, he 
probably felt that he ought, as far as may be, to hold the 
balance even as between his Hindu and Muhammadan 
subjects. We have no definite evidence of historical docu- 
ments in regard to the pursuing of a liberal policy in 
religion like that ; but there is a continuous living tradi- 
tion in the story of Ramdas and his misappropriation of 
public funds for the purpose of building a temple and other- 
wise providing for the requirements of the temple, to Sri 
Rama in Bhadrachalam. When after long years of demand, 
the Qutub Shah took actually coercive measures, the story 
has it that a miraculous payment of the sum was made, and 
a receipt obtained directly from the Qutub Shah himself, 
by two men calling themselves Rama and Lakshmana, 
peons of the Bhadrachalam seVcar, who came overnight, 
paid the balance demanded in cash, and obtained a receipt 
then and there of the Padishah himself. The historian is 
not called upon to believe in the miracle or its occurrence. 
But the fact that the Tahsildar, a faithful servant of the 
government till before this, and influentially connected as 
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ha was, should have allowed himself to be tortured severely* 
all f6;r the sake of his own faith in Sri Rama, may possibly 
have made an impression upon the Qutub Shah, and^ if 
that, should have happened early in his reign or even later, 
it might account partially for perhaps a more than usualljr 
liberal policy towards his Hindu subjects. Whatever it be» 
it does not appear to have been so unusual in the history of 
the Dakhani Sultanates that the Hindus enjoyed high 
official preferment under the various kingdoms during tho^ 
first days of their existence, though generally the Muham- 
madans enjoyed more than their share of the loaves and 
fishes of office. As it is we have seen that apart from the 
two brothers, Madanna and Akkanna, three of their 
nephews occupied positions of importance, and one of them 
was advanced to as high a position as that of the distin- 
guished Golkonda governors Mir Jumla and Neknam 
Khan ; and this could not have been all through sheer 
favouritism. The tenacity with which this particular 
man fought for the financial advantages of the Golkonija 
government against the British Company at Fort St. 
George and its masterful agent Sir Streynsham Master, 
and the fact that he even distinguished himself in a mili- 
tary way by carrying on war against Sambaji’s officers, 
and acquiring for Golkon^a the possession of a place like 
Ohikkanayakanahalli in Mysore,* redound to his credit and 
ability no less than his loyalty. It was not unworthy’ 
favouritism that brought him up, nor that he was guilty ' 
of sacrificing the interests of the state to selfish end. 

The third charge against Abul Hasan Qutub Shah 
the pursuing of a pro-Mahratta policy, the responsibility 
* Letter to Fort St George, 27tli October 1682. 
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for which the historian Bssigna a good measure to the prime 
minister Madanna, Nothing sncceeds like success ; but 
euccesB is not the only test of the soundness of a policy 
adopted under certain circumstances. In the circumstances in 
which Abul Hasan Qutub Shah came to the throne, and, in 
the surroundings in which he was actually placed, there were 
only two courses open to him — either submitting himself 
to the Emperor and * placing his neck under the yoke ’ in the 
language of the Islamic historians, and perhaps becoming 
one of the mansabadars of the empire, — in other words, 
bringing about the political extinction of the Qolkoncjia state 
as such. The other is, so long as there was a chance, to bring 
the resources of the three states of South India together, 
4^nd set a term to the advance of the Mughal power in the 
Dakhan. From the point of view of the Muhammadan 
Aurangzeb this would be a heinous crime, if for no other 
reason than this, namely, that it would assure the per- 
manency of the Mahratta state in the condition in which 
it was, if not, give it a new lease of life. Subsequent 
history has amply demonstrated the unwisdom of the 
policy pursued by Aurangzeb as against the Mahrattas, and 
with no great success. This policy would bring no 
advantage, either for Bijapur or for Oolkond^ ; but would 
amount to committing a political suicide and becoming 
merged in the empire, unless it be to put the Mahrattas in 
a position of disadvantage in the struggle against the 
advancing power of the Mughals. It was really to the 
interests of these Islamic states, their political interests, 
that the Mahratta state should not go out of existence, and 
the . ponditions of the problem made it certain that the 
IsreviouB destruction of the Mahrattas could only put off 



the destrnctibn of the Mnhammadan power for a ahoii 
while* The previooe sabmlBsioa of the Islamio po^eie 
would put the Mahratta state at a considerable disadvant^ 
age and even immediate jeopardy. But it was not likely 
to have altered the course of history of the Mahratta 
struggle at the time. The policy adopted by Abul Hashn 
Qutub Shah at the time of alliance with Shivaji and Bijapnr 
was one which perhaps 'was best in the circumstances^ If 
all the three pulled together and put forth their utoaost 
resources and fought hard, the success of the imperial 
power would have been really difficult ; and if they held 
it for a few years and old Aurangzeb passed away, they 
might have continued to exist as separate states. 

If what is said above is justifiable historically, the part 
that the Brahman ministers played is one which ought to 
be held to redound to .their honour, and to the loyalty with 
which they served the master who employed them. In the 
alliance with Shivaji, the part that Madanna played must 
have been one of smoothening the difficulties in the way 
and bringing ^bout the alliance with far greater ease than 
perhaps would have happened otherwise. It is just possi- 
ble that the minister, or the ministers, sympathised in- 
wardly at any rate, with the ambition of Shivaji ; but there 
is no hint in any of our sources that Shivaji cherished the 
ambition of annexing Golkonda to his dominions, and df 
the Qolkon^a ministers agreeing to a proposition like that. 
The worat that could be said is that, in allowing and 
actively assisting Shivaji to make his conquests of Bijapnr 
Earnatak, Golkon<}a may have expected a share of the spoil. 
Butin aU accounts of the campaign there isnomeotkm 
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lhai Shivaji carried on operations against any division which 
might be regarded as belonging to the Golko^na Earnatak. 
He seems to have confined himself entirely to what he 
flight have regarded as the part of the Earnatak conquered, 
no doubt for Bijapur, by his father Shahji or his brother 
Ekojii. As a matter of fact, his operations were confined 
to the portions conquered by Shahji himself, and he had no 
thoughts of attempting any military operation against 
Tanjore. If it is found to be a part of the agreement that 
a share of these conquests should be given to Golkonda^ 
that question would arise only when his conquests should 
be definitively regarded as his own. They were so far 
conquests that he made ostensibly under Bijapur, and, 
it might be said, held of them as firmly as other portions of 
the territory belonging to Bijapur held by him. So far as 
the'^position of the ministers was concerned there is nothing 
in this {transaction that would compromise their loyalty to 
the state that they served. We have already indicated that in 
civil administration they carried it on with a little more of 
bureaucratic efficiency than before. For the bribery and 
corruption that may have prevailed, the times were responsi* 
blc, and there is absolutely nothing to show that they were 
mere corrupt than their contemporaries, officials and non- 
officials, Muhammadans and Hindus. It would be interest- 
ing to note in this connection what the French writer 
Martin has to say of the Brahman ministers in regard to th» 
rigours of whose administration his complaint is as bittw as 
these of any other. 

;Seferring to the Mughal demands before the invasion, 
by Aurangaeb, Martin writes, *Theg^eatlwds of hto court 
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perceiving the weakness of the government of the prince** 
and that he entrasted it entirdy to the minister Madaninat 
who daily reduced their salaries* kept some imderstandliig 
with the conrt of the Mnghals. It is believed that it waif 
by their advice that considerable snms were daily demandi^d 
with the object of having a pretext for attacking the kingdoid- 
if they were refused, or, if the inoney or a part of it was paid 
which would ruin and render the king incapable of raising 
troops when he would attack,’ The administration had to 
be carried on under the gravestj disadvantages possible/ 
The army had to be maintained on a warfooting* and 
wars were of frequent occurrence and had to be carried on. 
This would necessitate considerable stringency in regard io 
money and the raising of revenue for the purposes of the- 
state. A Brahman minister in an Islamic state would, tinder 
the best of circumstances, be unpopular ; but where the 
administration was, under imperious necessity, to adopf 
measures of retrenchment* the minister chiefly responsible 
for it should necessarily become unpopular. Certainly he 
seems to have been unpopular with the Muhammadan nobles 
and officials at the court ; but the ordinary people seem to 
have regarded him with reverence as the extract from the 
Dutch journal Havart pointed out. People seem to ha^ 
respected him and exhibited considerable regard. Even 
that journal Havart says * Madanna was well versed in 
Persian, Hindustani and the vernaculars of the conhtiy* 
and lived in a kingly style ; as the golden palanqtlin in which* 
he went out in the streets appeared, people showed their ree- 
p&ot by stopping on the way. He was very kind to tE^ 
Dutch<’ That popular respect could not have been obtaihM 
without some justification in the administration* at an^ fhtis 



h«?jng doiie them some good/ The sonroe of information 
for this Dutch journal, whatevet that be, was anything but 
fayorurable to the ministers, as we shall have to note here* 
after. But it will suffice here to say ; that even this hostile 
witness had to state it t^at Madanna enjoyed a measure of 
popular respect, while he was undoubtedly in the last yeare 
of his rule unpopular with Muhammadans of position. 
Speaking of the Brahman administration generally, the 
following remarks of Martin seem to the point : ^ A 
party of Reddis, these are people who keep most of their 
lands, withdrew to the woods because Shivaji*8 officers did 
not observe the conditions of .their treaties with them* 
There was a general disorder in the province and (this was 
always) caused by the Brahmans. They also wanted to 
cause us some damage at the commencement of the month of 
September. On the pretext of getting measured (surveyed) 
a. garden that we had outside the lodge, the residences of 
our married Frenchmen who were in the colony and tho 
housea of the people of the country who were in the> 
Company’s service and to enforce a tax upon (us). I 
atrongly opposed it.’ These remarks have reference to the> 
neighbourhood of Pondicherry in the province of Oinjee» 
It .Wa9 a new conquest, and it was Raghunath Pant and 
his. officials who were trying to introduce an orderly ad-^ 
ministration, which certainly must h$ve caused consider-^ 
able dissatisfaction, legitimate as well as other tihan legitt* 
mute. That the dissatisfaction could be other than 
legitimate is clear from the instances given by Murtin 
hiipselfw It is not obvious why the garden occupied hj 
ttiepa should not be measured like ether lands, and w^ 
thfe land should not be put under the usual-kind ei revenue# 



This kind of dissatisfaction naturally would be given in. a 
foirly large number of cases, and that was the kind of 
dissatisfaction that one hears of generally from the. records 
of the foreigners. But, be it said to the credit of Martin, 
that unlike the average of them he is more discriminating, 
even where he has something to say directly concerning 
the administration of Raghunath Pant. He says in ar 
passage regarding a conversation that the French Brahman 
agent had with Ragarnat Pandit (Raghunath Pant). The' 
Governor-General of the province Raghunath Pandit said 
to have complained strongly that the French carried on 
no commerce and brought in no revenue to the state, and 
if anything, they were disadvantageous to the state inas- 
much as the Dutch who were carrying on trade and were 
paying revenue, had to abandon their factory because of 
the presence of the French. Raghunath Pant offered to 
wait for another year or two to give them time before he 
took any measures to eject them from the country ; but in 
the meanwhile he demanded a certain sum of money which 
he badly needed to carry on the administration, when the 
agent explained to him that the French had no money, that 
they would be quite willing to leave the place as soon as 
they should have facility to do so. Martin notes that Raghu<r 
nath Pant was actually set up against the French, and the 
unsatisfactry treatment of the French by him was due to that.. 
And then he proceeds to note, * It is true that the Governor- 
General lacked money for paying the troops, but that 
proceeded from two causes $ the first (was) that the Brahmana 
from the highest officer to the lowest robbed with impunity; 
|he second reason (was) the illTtreatment accorded to the 
people which ^drove many to leave and pass on to the 
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territory of neighbouring princes ; so that the province did 
not yield two thirds of its ordinary revenue. It mnst^ 
however^ be admitted that the Brahmans were more careful' 
in making the lands profitable than those under the govern**' 
ment of the Muhammadans had appeared to us to be. A 
number of places around Pondicherry covered with brambles 
and brushwood only, of which nobody thought (anything), 
was'reclaimed and these have produced since, but the best 
part of these improvemeuts went to the profit of the 
Brahmans.’ While appraising the value of the evidence' 
of even a man like Martin, we have to make a distinction 
beween that which appears on the surface and visible to 
the on-looker, and that which is a little more recondite. In 
this passage while one may readily accept what he has to 
say regarding the ill-treatment of the inhabitants and the 
better character of the cultivation, etc., one might well 
question how far his remarks regarding the misappropriation 
of the revenue would be valid. The government of Shivaji, 
by all accounts, was careful in regard to this particular, and 
in arranging for the orderly administration and the collection 
•of a revenue of a new province, Shivaji must have had the 
means to ascertain what was necessary by way of revenue, 
and would have taken steps to assure himself that the bulk 
of what was collected went into his treasury. Of course in 
the stages of the initial introduction of administration in a 
newly conquerred province recently emerging from war, 
things are not likely to be quite regular, but that the revenue 
ahould all be appropriated by the officials to the extent ^ the 
words of Martin would imply, one might well doubt. It ii 
hardly necessary to exonerate Raghunath Pant and his 
official stafl? from all blame. In regard to the matter it 
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^oiild be carrying credulity too far to accept the stntement 
at its face valne, as it would mean that in Mahratta 
administration, checks from above were non-existent even 
under Shivaji. Anyhow, as far as the main features of the 
Brahman administration so mnch complained against is 
concerned, it reveals a bureaucratic efficiency which hit 
hard the dishonest ryots certainly, and perhaps the hon^t 
ryot to some extent. If Raghnnath Pant had been Kat^bari 
under Shahji and the son of Shahji, the Karbari must" 
have been a trained administrator and administered the 
province carefully, and if Shivaji placed him at the head 
of the revenue administration of the new province, the 
appointment could not have been for the purpose of 
Raghunath Pant and his official [staff swallowing all the 
revenue for themselves, with a ruler like Shivaji above. But 
that has nothing to do with the Qolkonda administration 
or Madanna directly. 

Judged on the whole, the administration of Madanna 
may be regarded in some respects thoroughly good ; 
and such unpopularity as attached to him and his administ- 
ration were incidental to the exigencies of war and the 
demands of the abnormal position of Golkon^a during the 
period. 

We have pointed out elsewhere that the arrangements 
made for carrying on mining operations at Oollapallee* 
in the Krishna District show themselves in several parti- 
culars very mnch more advantageous than the arrangements 

* Journal 0 f Indian Kiiiary, VoL ix. p. 361. Alto Proceedings of 
tkg Indian HiitoHcal Ruords CammUHon^ Patnn, 1930. 
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uniter whioh diamond mining had to be carried on under 
)Cir Jumla in the neighboaring Districts. In the mining^ 
localities of Ramallakotta* as Tavernier calls this, actnally 
Ravalkonda and Eollnr in the neighbonrhood* the terms 
imposed according Tavernier’s account seem very hard* 
and leave comparatively little to the miners by way of 
wages or profits. Whereas the mines which were' 
working in Qollapallee earned more and looked very 
much better in condition as testified to by Sir Streyn- 
sham Master who noted it carefully in his diary. These 
Qollapallee mines were brought into work* after having 
remained abandoned for about two or three years, in 
1673, almost with the accession of Madanna and Akkanna 
to power under Abul Hasan Qntub Shah, and by the 
time that Sir Streynsham Master visited the locality the 
mines should have been working for seven or eight 
years. The following extract gives an idea of the condition 
of the workers : 

* The two towns of Mellavallee and Razipent the mines 
are very large and populous, but the buildings all thatched 
hovels ; the people are well fed, well clothed and look as 
though they fed well to undergo the hot labour, though 
corn etc., sold at excessive rates ; and the place must needs 
be full of money to pay thirty or forty thousand labourers 
in the mines besides many others.’ 

Further down he notes : 

* The country around the locality looked ^ pleasant 
like England or London^ but Bazipent is a large pleasaal 



green yalley foil of flocks of woolly sheep ; thence to 
Mnstabad where we lodged this night* we travelled through 
the monntainons country* by very pleasant valleys with, 
tanks of water, and came to our journeys’ end about 8 at 
night* having travelled two gentue leagues.” ’ 

In regard to^ this passage as many as forty or 
fifty thousand labourers worked, the labourers earned a|.t 
much as 15 pagodas a year and the town paid a renf 
of 60,000 pagodas. The customs duties which were usual 
were 50 per cent here unlike in the other mines where it 
was quite a 100 per cent. The license fees demanded were 
two pagodas, and four to five pagodas, per mensem, 
according to the number of labourers. Where a similar 
number of labourers were engaged, it was two pagodas per 
diem, under the old arrangements. If the details be 
compared, the arrangement made under Abul Hasan 
Qutub Shah show themselves liberal and to the great 
advantage of the growth of the industry. The two sets of 
arrangements were those made by that great administrator 
Mir Jumla under Abdulla Qutub Shah in the one case, 
and the arrangements made by Madanna and Akkanna 
under Abul Hasan Qutub Shah in the other. 

In the light of what has been said above* the estimate 
of the Dutch journalist which he had set down briefly in 
the four portraits that he had drawn of (1) Abul Hasan 
Qutub Shah* (2) Madanna* (3) Akkanna, and (4) the riotous 
ooene in which the two brothers were murdered and 
dragged about, would seem anything but true. Of the first 
he says ; * He was king only in name and not in deed. He 
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Attained to that dignity from die very lowest position^ and 
allowed himself and his kingdom to be governed by others* 
was a stnpid and silly man, and not kingly in manners 
(never behaved like a king) ; when now fortnne had fooled 
with him for a long time, he was kicked by (deprived of) 
his crown and throne by his own faults. He crept in the 
aand, ate dust and had to humiliate himself (behave) like a 
3flave. Woe to that country where kings are mere children.* 
I^his certainly is an overdrawn picture. The supervision 
of the first minister and general was an act of Abul Hasan 
Qutub Shah as well as the appointment of the Brahman 
brothers Madanna and Akkanna. According to the hostile 
evidence of authorities, otherwise dependable, that he 
entrusted the administration to others may be admitted as 
true ; but that he took no responsibility therefore oor took 
any part in it, stands unproved from what has been said 
above. Certainly he lost his kingdom ultimately as many 
others had done before. The inaccuracies of this writer do 
not GOlne out clearly in this. We come upon them fully in 
the next passage regarding * Madanna-Suryaprakasa Rao.* 

* Here we see Madanna drawn to life who was the plaything 
of fortune from the beginning of his youth until his death. 
He has risen from nothing to such a high level that even 
the king must obey him. He has removed his own master 
from office and state. (0, sacrilegious act of scoundrelism I) 
Nay, he dared to do anything. But, while attempting to 
deliver his king into the hands of his enemy, he was 
discoverd, and lost his life through Sidemakta*8 sword* 
In the end, after all, the burden must be borne.* This 
exhibits to the fullest extent the unsatisfactory character of 
the information possessed by this illustrious represehtativo 
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of the fourth oBtate. Madanna started life in a small 
capacity under one of the most capable administrators of 
the Qutub Shahi kingdom— Mir Jumla; and by steady 
work rose from position to position till he came very ne^ 
the top when Abul Hasan Qutub Shah found him ready to 
hand, in his effort to remove a minister who wanted to 
reduce him to the condition of a cypher. Such a career if 
not what exactly could be described as a ^plaything o^ 
fortune^ The Muhammadan surroundings wefe nof. 
likely^ to have been friendly to the advancement ^of 
Madanna and his brother. If in spite of it they could 
rise, it must have been through work, and certainly through 
some little of worth. That is for the first part of the state- 
ment. There could be absolutely no truth in either of the 
two statements that he makes regarding his treatment of 
Abul Hasan Qutub Shah. It nowhere appears in any 
authority that he was handing over the Qutub Shah into the 
hands of the Mughal. It was much rather otherwise. He 
had taken steps years before, in anticipation of this end, to 
provide a safe position for the Qutub Shah to retreat into 
when such a need arose. It was through his efforts actively 
seconded by the approval and active co-operation of the 
Qutub Shah himself, that Eondapalli was being fortified, 
and a strongly fortified city was almost ready for occupation 
if the Qutub Shah was not unduly suspicious. Even when 
the enemy was at his doors, it was the advice of Madanna 
that the Qutub Shah should not immure himself in the fort- 
ress of Oolkonda, but rather fight in the open and escape, 
if need be, to the distant fortress of Kondapalli. So the 
more serious of the two statements could be proved wrong 
to the very hilt. It is not so easy to deinonstrate that he 



threw his master into the background ; that he literallj 
iremoved him from his office is perhaps unwarranted even 
for a journalist's information ; but that he carried on the 
^^ministration which, to all external appearances, seemed as 
though he was ultimately responsible for, and not his 
sovereign, ia quite possible ; but that it need not necessarily 
be, needs no demonstration. As was pointed out above, a 
Vigorous policy of retrenchment was adopted. It could be 
done only when the minister believed that he had "(ieinluad* 
ed the king^'or the king persuaded himself, that the thinls- 
ter w^s doing the right thing. When the king had given 
the minister his confidence, then it would certainly appear 
as though the minister was doing everything and the master 
nothing: That this may be only for the look, the fact being 
otherwise, is quite possible, and seems in this case to have 
been the truth. 

What this authority says of Akkanna certainly is • tar- 
ring with the same brush.* He speaks of Akkanna as * a 
beast in' human form : whose cunning wicked tricks, whose 
flcoundrelism and pride, should not be uttered (spoken of). 
No greater villain did the town of Golkonda ever witnessed. 
Participating the treason of his brother he was never con- 
tented ; he suffered the same punishment and ai the same 
time as Madanna.* This requires no separte Criticism. 
Akkanna seems to have been a man of overweening charac- 
ter, but that he participated in the treason of his brother 
which has no bottom to rest on, may therefore be dismissed 
as being no more reliable than the other. In regard to this 
matter of the treason of the Hindu ministers, Abul 
4iii(ub Shah seems to have been firm in his confidence in the 
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brotliers, till the defection of Mirza Ibrahim, the Sar-i-EheU*^ 
In spite of the fact that several of his other generals 
remained loyal to him, the defection of Ibrahim was put 
before him as though that of a protege of Madanna’s, and^ at . 
the critical time,, the king^s mind was haunted with snspi* 
eion whether it was the doing of the minister. It \yas then 
that he decided to immure himself in the fortress of Gol- 
konda. - Madanna advised him not to shut hims^f up in 
Oelkopd^ but to move out towards Warangal and ^eep 
h^sell-^free, beating in reinforcements and findii^ safety 
a distant fortress. It was the evil genius of Abul Hasan in 
the person of Shaik Minhaj which misinterpreted even this 
advice, and confirmed the rising suspicion in him against the 
minister. Madanna seems to have believed that the attack 
on him, and the fate that overtook the brothers were actu- 
ally given effect to under the orders of the Sultan. Iswar 
Das, one of the writers of authority contemporary with the 
event, puts it into the mouth of Madanna, crying out against 
Abul Hasan, * 0, thoughtless fool, as you are slaying me 
at the interested accusation of my enemies without investi- 
gating the truth of the charge, I know that the term qt 
your kingship has neared its end. You will not sit on your 
t throne for more than six months after this.’ Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar records, that Khafi Khan was particularly well in- 
formed regarding the affairs at Hyderabad ; and Khafi Khan 

*ln regard to this Ibrahim, Abal Hasan's dissatisfaction was a grow- 
ing one. As early as 22nd March 1682, he was dissatisfied with the 
general for his part in the operations against the Mnghals, and the 
taking of Basavapatam by the Nlik of IkkSrL In a letter of May 17 
idem, Ibrahim was removed -from the Sar Laskarship by Abul Hasan 
Qotab Shah after a visit to Madanna in his house. See note above. 
Also, Martin entries for April 1678, p* 326, and August idem, pp. 831-2L 
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states clearly that the murder of the ministers was perpet- 
rated without Abul Hasan’s knowledge or consent. Even 
Bhim Singh, the author of the Dil Kasha, who was present 
at Shah Alam’s camp at the time, agrees with Ehafi Khan 
in regard to this point. As against thes^ authorities the 
statement of the journalist will have to be taken as some- 
thing worse than bazaar gossip. 

ffhis provides a very apt illustration for demonstrating 

■ Sr' • . I'*" 

how far contemporary evidence can be positively wrong and 
even absurdly misleading. The statements contained in the 
HavaHivtih^ essential particulars of the career of the Gol- 
kon^a ministers are every one of them wrong in the light of 
other evidence. As was pointed out before, it was not 
possible that Akkanna and Madanna could have started their 
career under Mir Jumla, and, at the same time, commenced 
their career in A.D. 1666. The chances are that they com- 
menced their career under Mir Jumla in a humble capacity^ 
that means, in a comparatively small official position to 
begin with, and from there they gradually worked their way 
up to the high position that they were in at the time of 
the accession of Abul Hasan Qutub Shah. That is the 
first point. 

The next point is that Abul Hasan Qutub Shah himself 
was not such a worthless man, that he placedihimself in 
the hands of his ministers entirely and made a nobody of 
himself. This again seems to be very much aside of the 
fact according to the authorities relied on by Sir Jadunath 
Sarkar, and which, in the circumstances, seem very proba- 
ble indeed. Having regard to the circumstances of Abul 
Hasan’s :position before he became Sultan of 'Golkonda, it 
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was very likely that his Mussalman ministers showed them- 
selves to be far from showing the respect dne to his position, 
because of his previous humble station in life. The man 
that felt this humiliation and took prompt measures toi 
counteract it by appointing those men of his own creation, 
on whose loyalty he could count, certainly was not the 
man, who is likely to resign so completely his power into 
the hands of his ministers, even though they be of hia own 
creation, as to obliterate himself. The chances are, what ' 
one often does meet with in bureaucratic administrations, 
that the officials are allowed to carry on the administ- 
ration under the authority of the chief, the chief keeping 
himself not so open to access to everybody for the sake of the 
attainment of the unity and thorough efficiency of 
administration. Abul Hasan’s position seems to have been 
something like that. The complaint that is made by the 
servants of the English East India Company, as well as the 
Dutch East India Company, is that he was not accessible to 
them, or to their agents, to do them the favours that they 
sought, which were really privileges, which, if accorded to 
them, would lead to the inconvenience of an administration 
within an administration, which both the minister and the 
king alike would wish to avoid, but did not wish to say so 
plainly. If the king therefore was not as accessible to 
these agents as they would have liked it, we should not be 
surprised if these people chafed under the authority of the 
ministers and the inexorable character of their administ- 
rative demands, and speak ill of the king himself. We meet 
with passages here and there in the English Correspondence 
of that tenor and what the Dutch Journal, Bavart has to 
say is nothing different in point of character from the 

32 
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complaints that the Esu9t India Company’s servaiits actually 
made. 

But the really decisive point in regard to the matter is 
where the Dutch Journal charges Madanna with having 
betrayed successfully, or having very nearly succeeded in 
doing so, Abul Hasan Qutub Shah into the hands of 
Aurangzeb. This is not at all possible even to be thought 
of. The whole head and front of the Qutub Shah’s offend- 
ing the emperor was his appointment of these Brahman 
ministers, and of the confidence he placed in them. That 
was matter about which these men should have had 
knowledge ; and apart from this particular knowledge 
Madanna and his brother should have known thoroughly 
what a fanatic Aurangzeb was, and what little they stood 
to gain by betraying Abul Hasan Qutub Shah into his 
hands. If there was any purpose in this betrayal, it should 
have been selfish gain. But what sort of a selfish gain 
would these have made by betraying the Qutub Shah, 
perhaps the liberal-minded ruler of Golkonda, into the 
hands of a fanatic like Aurangzeb ? Taken all round 
therefore this contemporary authority shows himself to be 
possessed of no information of any authority, and Is merely 
ventilating the gossip of the bazaars, such as he might have 
heard, some interested Islamic gossiper, who might have 
chafed under disappointments or inconveniences of his 
own. So it becomes clear that absolutely contemporary 
evidence could be about as misleading as later evidence, 
and the character of contemporaneity gives the information 
no guarantee that it is more correct than the information 
that might be gathered at a latter period, perhaps from more 



authentic sources. It would be unsafe to accept as true all 
contemporary evidence* and cast aside all evidence of a 
later period as necessarily the less reliable. 

Before concluding the subject* we would like to 
invite attention to an interesting note appended to 
Chapter XL VI of Professor Sarkar’s History of Aurang^ 
zeh. After giving some details in regard to these brothers* . 
he makes the following concluding reflections ; — * He 
(Madanna) had never realised that the ultimate basis of 
government is force, and that a minister might bask in the 
sunshine of royal favour and trust* but if he has no army 
behind him, his position is precarious and his power a 
hollow show. Evidently long political degradation of the 
Hindu population of Qolkonda had robbed them of the 
power of self-defence’* The reflection contained in the 
first sentence of his quotation and its implication would 
command but little approval among recognised authorities 
in state-craft. We pointed out before already that Sultan 
Qutub Shah’s change of ministers at the commencement of 
his reign was because of this possibility* and even if that 
were a sound political dictum of general adoption by 
ministers* how does it serve the ministers really usefully ? 
Muhammad Gawan* the great Bahmani minister and several 
others* whose names could be cited in a similar position in 
Bahmani history* had not gained by providing themselves 
with a military force to fall back upon unless it be to 
create a civil war* local turmoil and bloodshed. Whatever 
it might have been in Islamic politics* that certainly was 
not the principle that was accepted among Hindu politi- 
cians. A minister was a servant of the ruler and was not 
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to set np as a rival, and Brahman ministers always pursued 
it as a solemn policy in state-craft. Even in the matter of 
the provision of j&ghlrs^ what may have been conferred 
upon a Brahman was not regarded, and had not become, 
hereditary. It began with him, and he continued to enjoy 
the privilege only so long as he held the office. Apart 
from that, here is a dictum or two from the great Yijaya- 
nagar ruler, king Krishnadevaraya, in regard to Brahman 
ministers in particular: — 

‘If a Brahman who is a scholar, who is afraid of 
adharma^ who is well-versed in Jidjaniti, and who is 
between the ages of fifty and seventy, who is healthy in 
body, whose connection with the king has come down from 
previous generation and who is not conceited, accepts the 
ministership under a king and looks after his business 
would it take more than a day for the angds (constituents 
of royalty) of such a king to increase ?’ 

‘In the absence of such a minister if a king is not 
contented with ruling himself to the best of his genius 
according to (the science of polity) and with the help of a 
strong army and a full treasury, and has recourse to a 
minister who is devoid of virtues, the minister would prove 
a source of trouble like the pearl of the size of a pumpkin 
and the king would ultimately find himself in the hands of 
that minister/ 

It is not the tradition therefore of Brahman ministership 
to provide themselves with forces to fight the sovereign in 
time of need. This would mean a preconcerted act of 
treason with an elaborate preparation therefor, which is 
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against the grain of sentiment of Hindu politics and 
Hindu statesmen. The Hindu population might have risen 
against the Muhammadans if the minister had been one 
who had been appointed to represent the Hindus of Gol- 
konda. There was no such notion of communal politics in 
those days even of Mughal rule. The minister was a minister 
Hindu or Mussalman, and he was the minister of the Sultan; 
and whether it was physically possible for the Hindus to 
rise, even if they wished, is another question. But the' 
ordinary Hindu feeling is, if a minister misbehaves and the 
ruler finds it necessary to punish him, it was a question 
purely of master and servant, not a question of a civil war 
between a suzerain and a feudatory. 

On the whole, therefore, a synthetic appreciation of 
the whole mass of evidence would justify the conclusion 
that Abul Hasan Qutub Shah 'was not such an absolutely 
incompetent ruler, as it is ordinarily taken. The Brahman 
ministers that he chose of his own free will were men who 
carried on the administration in the best interests of 
the sovereign and the state, according to their lights. Their 
fall was due not to any act of treason on their part, but to 
the machinations of a greater power, fanatic in the extreme 
in regard to a Shiah sovereign and his Brahman ministers, 
who had set his heart upon conquering these southern 
kingdoms by all means in his own power, without any 
scruple as to the actual means adopted to gain this end. 

\Refprinted from the Journal of Indian History^ 
Vol. X, Part //.] 



Raja Desing of Ginjee 

(An episode in the History of the Moghul Carnatic) 


The follo'wing extract is taken from the section bearing 
on the history of Ginjee from a manuscript folio book in 
the Mackenzie colleetion. The book as a whole purports to 
be a history of the Rajas of the lunar line and other Hindu 
rulers. It was written by one Narayana Pillai, son of 
Kallaha Rama Ranga Pillai and a descendant of the shep- 
herd, Ananda Koil Kovalan, the founder and ruler of 
Ginjee and Pa(jaivldu. Narayanan composed this history 
from what he had learnt either from books or by hearsay 
from the members of his family and other elders of the 
place. He says that he compared his account with large 
books on history (Tavarik), such as Ferishta and other 
works.' He submitted his account for veriiication to 
Muhammadan amirs of age and others well learned in 
Tamil. Having collected his information in this way, he 
has made an effort to compile an account which appeared 
to be acceptable to his historical sense. In order that it 
may be acceptable to those high placed in Government 
service, he took the trouble to carry it to Arcot, where 
there were Muhammadan gentlemen living, with records 
and books, who could enlighten him. It is there that he 
came into contact with the Collector of the Subha, Col. 
William Macleod, as he calls him. He got the account 
compared through Amir-ud-din Ali, son of Muhammad 



Murad, the Company’s Sadar at Vellore. This Ali introduced 
him to Col. William Macleod, and, after cautioning 
him as to the importance of compiling a correct ac- 
count, Col. Macleod asked the said Ali to hear his account 
in full and bring him over to him afterwards for his own 
hearing. 

The manuscript consists of four sections : Section 1 
contains the history of the Rajas of the lunar line 
Section 2 gives the history of the Muhammadan rulers of 
Delhi ; the third section contains a history of the Dakhan 
comprising the Mahratta and Tulu countries ; and the 
fourth consists of history of Ginjee and the Karnatak 
(known in British Indian History as Carnatic Payeen Ghat). 
The extract that follows is taken from Section 4, which is 
much more historical than the previous sections. 

The date of the actual composition of the work is fixed 
by the reference to Col. Macleod. The manuscript writes 
the name variously, partly due to the blunder of the copyist 
and partly due to other exigencies, Sometimes it is written 
MakvoL the la and the va being written sometimes very 
like each other, and the mistake therefore becoming 
possible. In the poetical passages the name gets to be 
written Macleod William instead of William Macleod as in 
the prose passages, the former being due entirely to the 
exigencies of verse. Soon after the annexation of Arcot, 
the British Government at Madras, particularly the Board 
of Revenue, had to make arrangements for carrying on the 
revenue administration. They appointed one man and 
then another to initiate an administration by a new 
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settlement of the revenues,: etc. Being a difficult affair, the 
first Collectors did not prove as great a succes as the Board 
of Revenue wished and they had to be changed rapidly. 
The officers at the headquarters were anxious for a large 
revenue. The men on the spot had a more clear conception 
of the actualities and struck out for a fairer assessment. 
So the first Collector had to go and the second Collector 
had to be changed soon, also through blunders of his own. 
The third one appointed was Macleod. He was Major 
Macleod at the time and * the Colonel ’ of the manuscript 
may be merely a courtesy rank popularly given. The 
Government of Fort St. George felt the need for arranging 
for the proper government of the new acquisition, and 
divided the territory of the Nawab of Arcot that they 
annexed into a northern and a southern Arcot, Palar being 
the dividing line. Arcot was annexed in 1801, and 
Macleod, the third Collector who succeeded about the end 
of the year 1802, remained in office till March 1804, when, 
owing to the inexorable character of the Board of Revenue, 
he was compelled to take leave * on grounds of ill-health.’ 
The manuscript therefore must have been composed during 
the fourteen months of the administration of Col. Macleod. 
We may therefore take it that the work was compiled in 1803. 

The story of I^ija Desing, as we find it in this manu- 
script, is very sober and bears on the face of it the impress 
of an account of a contemporary character. Probably 
Namyana Pillai heard the account from those who were 
actually living in the vicinity when Raja Desing and his 
father Surup Singh were conducting the administration of 
Ginjee, that is, the period A.D. 1699 to 1714. The account 



starts with the fall of Ginjee to Zulfikar Khan, the Moghul 
general under Aurangzeb who was deputed to take posses- 
sion of Ginjee after the fall of Bijapur and Golkon^a. The 
story of the wars round Ginjee and its ultimate fall are 
well known, though the details are not quite so well esta- 
blished. The first fact that lends itself to investigation as a 
test is the date of the fall of Ginjee and what took place 
immediately after. Even Sir Jadunath Sarkar in his 
voluminous work on Aurangzeb leaves the question open. 
He quotes the Mdsir4-Alamgiri which gives a discrepant 
date, and the correction that the learned author suggests is 
also of an uncertain character. The next authority that he 
quotes is one in which he has full confidence, that is, 
Nu8ha7c4 Dilkusha of Bhimasen the Agent of Dalpat Rao 
Bundela, the officer of Aurangzeb. According to him, the 
fort fell on a Sankardntiy which he tries to interpret as the 
2nd of January or the 31st, as either of them marks the 
entry of the sun into one of the signs of the zodiac, such 
being termed Sankramana or Sankardnti, He also 
quotes the further authority of the Diary anrf Consultation 
of Fort St, Oeorge^ where there is an entry that on the 2nd 
of January, 1698, that all but one of the: for tresses at Ginjee 
had fallen to Zulfikar Khan.* Now our authority hero 

•* M.A. 391 explicitly says that Ginjee was captured on 6th Shaban 
forty-first year of Aurangzeb (7th February, 1698). The Madras Diary 
of 2nd January, 1698, records : ‘A letter from Amir Jahan from the 
Mughal camp received to-day advises that the Nawab has taken the 
Ginjee forts all but one which also offers to capitulate.' If we read 
Rafab instead of Shaban in M.A., we get 8th January. Bhimasen (135a) 
says that the fort fell on a Sankaranti, which would give 2nd or 3l8t 
January. Chitnis (ii. 58) as usual is grossly incorrect, giving Chaitra 
pratipad Sudi 1618 = 23rd March, 1696, as the date of the capture'. 
S arkar's Aurangzeb Vol. v, p. 108 n. 
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gives a precise date, namely, the Fasli year 1107, the year 
I^vara, the month of Tai, day two, equivalent to Saturday, 
the 31st December, 1697, in modern computation. Th» 
entry in the Fori St. George Diary has reference to the 
2nd of January. It would be three days from the date 
actually given here. The Mdsir-i-Alamgiri is certainly 
wrong, though perhaps it is the official account. Bhimasen 
comes rather near to correctness if his datum that the fort 
fell on a Sankardnti should be properly interpreted. Accord- 
ing to this account, the fort actually fell on the second of 
Tai. The first of Tai is generally known Sankaranti in 
these parts and is an agricultural festival for all people 
who celebrate it as Sankardnti not only the orthodox 
Brahman marking the entry of the sun into a new house of 
the zodiac. It happens to be the tenth house here. 
Bhimasen’s reference to a Sankardnti therefore is not the 
monthly entry of the sun, but the special Sankardnti which 
usually comes about the middle of January now. It happen- 
ed to be for that year on the 30th of December. On the 
31st also the Pongal continues, which is sometimes spoken 
of also as Sankardnti loosely, and Bhimasen might have so 
heard it. That this was so can be inferred from the 
Fort St. George records in a letter to William Hatsell, 
Governor of Fort St, David. The Council of Fort St. 
George communicated : ‘ there is a report hore that 
Zuiphaker Cawn had got up his flag upon one of the hills of 
Ginjee, and makes a show as if he had really intended to 
take the place ; a little time will show the truth,’ on the 
28th of December. Then, Ginjee had not fallen. Another 
entry, dated the 11th of January, 1698, in a letter to the 
same party states : * It is certain that Zuiphaker Cawn had 



taken Ginjee’ and wants Fort St. David to be careful and 
be prepared for an attack. The letter refers to a communi- 
cation from Fort St. David, dated the 5th January, giving 
the news to them, and the letter in reply agrees with the 
view expressed by Mr. Hatsell. Therefore, then, Ginjee 
must have fallen before the 5th of January, and the actual 
date of the fall must be between the 28th of December, 
1697, and the 5th of January, 1698. Having regard to the 
general statement, that Ginjee fell on a Sankardnti^ that is, 
the 30th of December, 1697, our record comes as close 
to a precisely correct date as it is possible in the circum- 
stances, in whatever manner the author had acquired the 
date. The actual difference between the 30th SSankardnti 
and the 31st of the chronicle may be one of looseness of 
language regarding Sankardnti of Bhimasen, or of the fort 
having actually fallen or taken before sunrise or after. 

The next point in which this account differs materially 
from those of the others is the circumstances and the 
character of the retirement of Rajaram from Ginjee. As 
Professor Sarkar’s account has it, Rajaram was just able to 
take himself away leaving behind even his wives and 
children,* and that, while the Nawab offered them escort 

* ‘ The Mahratta royal family begged for safety, which was 
promised to them, z.iiApaikis were sent for their conveyance. Four 
wives, three tons and two daughters of Rajaram now came out of the 
citadel and were kept in honourable captivity. Another wife of the 
Raja avoided surrender ; she flung herself down from the summit of 
the fort into the sheer depths below. Her head struck a projecting 
rock and she was killed instantly, but her mangled corpse was caught 
in the branches of a tree on the hillside at an inaccessible place and 
there it lay without funeral. Nearly 4,000 men, women and children 
were found in the fort, but very few combatants. {Dil. 124V. 
Ibid., p. 108. 
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4tnd arranged to send them away, one of them declined to 
accept the hospitality of the Nawab, and, dropping herself 
down a sheer precipice, lost her life.* To begin with, this 
eeems to be rather against the complaint of collusiveness, 
which, on all hands, has been ascribed to Zulfikar Khan’s 
prosecution of the siege of Ginjee, and his unwillingness 
to take the fortress, lest the fall of the fortress should free 
the army and make it available for Aurangzeb to send it 
out on a distant expedition to the North-Western Frontier, 
which the general and the army alike disliked. The 
account of Narayana Pillai here is that all the while the 
Nawab was feigning an attack, and whenever it was 
proposed to make an attack, Rajaram had previous intima- 
tion, as the Company’s records bear out. As on this 
occasion, the Nawab was compelled to make a serious 
attack, on the representation of Yachama Nayaka at 
Yenkatagiri, the attack was made after the said Nayaka had 
been killed by Zulhkar Khan. It is difficult to believe that 
Rajaram had no intimation of it. Whether Zulfikar Khan 
gave intimation or not, Rajaram apparently had intimation of 
what was taking place in the Nawab’s camp and planned 
his retreat accordingly. He seems to have taken a some- 
what sequestered way out of the fort with all his family 
and entourage, and got out of the fort in the night safely 
unknown to the besiegers. From various references in the 
records of Fort St. George, he loitered about the Karnatak 


• Litters from Fort St. George, t6g8 ; letter, dated ist March . — 
* There are credible reports that the Morattas who lately came to 
Vellore have carry ed away Ramaraja with them aad that the Nabob 
three dayes since out from Wandevas for Vellore with the army 
onely, leaving the baggage att Wandevas.' 
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and remained in Vellore till a contingent of 3,000 Mahratta 
horse came from Poona and took him safely from Vellore 
in the month of March following.* In the light of these, 
therefore, the account of Bhimasen may not be exactly 
correct in details. 

Practically all the year 1698 Zulfikar Khan was making 
his own arrangements and Band Khan was ultimately put 
in charge when Zulfikar left for the imperial camp. The 
Port St. David correspondence gives us clear indication of 

* Letters from Fort St, George^ i 6 g 8 , letter^ dated 4 th Mareh,^ 

* But it hath happened in this juncture 4 or 5,000 Morattas came to 
Vellore, whither Ramaraja had escaped from Chingee which obliged* 
the Nabob to carry his Army thither. Ramaraja upon that news ia 
gone from Vellore with the said Morattas, and the Nabob follows 
them, but probably no further then the extent of his Countrey, and his. 
returne is expected suddainly after which itt will appear whether he 
do’s really design to trouble us. Att present wee can make no 
judgment having yet received no answer to the letters sent him so 
that wee find reason to confirme the caution given you in the inclosed, 
and the rather because the last letters received from Fort St. David 
yesterday give an account of their advices, that Seilim Cawn doth 
threaten and prepair for another assult of Cuddaloor.’ 

Letters from Fort St. George^ i 6 g 8 t letter, dated 8 th March . — 

* Spye Bramines from the Camp advise that the Nabob hath followed 
after Ramaraja as far as Gurrum(c)unda and that from thence the 
Nabob will returne to Sautgur and from thence to Arcott to keep the 
Ramzan. Amerjeahan is gone with the Camp, but there is no Letter 
from him since he sett out from Wandevas, so soon as wee heare 
anything from him shall communicate itt to you '. 

Letters from Fort St. George, i 6 g 8 , letter, dated a 8 th Mareh.^^Ltitt 
night our peons came from the camp who advise that the camp was S' 
days agoe beyond Gurrungunda, and that the Nabob designed to go- 
(after hee had finished some business with Polligars) against VeUore.’ 
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it. It was in the year following that the imperial rescript 
was sent ordering the appointment of a Bundela chieftain, 
Snrup Singh, as Killadhar of Ginjee and superseded 
the temporary arrangements made by Zulfiikar Khan. 
Surup Singh is said to have been a man in personal 
attendance upon * the Bundela chief \ The account 
leaves it open whether he was dependent on Dalpat 
Ray Bundela, or another Bundelkhand chieftain. He 
was appointed Killadhar and succeeded to the responsi- 
bilities of the Nawab of the Karnatak over all the terri- 
tory appertaining to the province of Ginjee. We need 
not go through all the details of the administration of Surup 
Singh, which is not exactly our concern, nor does the account 
publish many details regarding these. Apparently Surup 
Singh conducted himself as an efficient administrator and 
carried on the administration to the satisfaction of the 
Foujdar of Arcot, Daud Khan. Baud Khan retired from 
Arcot in 1704 and Surup Singh continued, perhaps with more 
powetr, under his successor Sadat-ullah Khan and the Dewan 
Dakhni Roy. There was apparently no trouble during Baha- 
dur Shah's reign except perhaps that Surup Singh took 
advantage of the change in headquarters to be slack in the 
payment of the monies due. It is the accession of Faruksiyar 
who took the throne, and the assumption of power by the 
Sayyad brothers, that brought to the notice this remissness 
of Surup Singh. A demand was accordingly made, and 
perhaps Surup Singh found it impossible to get out of the 
bargain ; he managed to pay up the arrears and put himself 
fair and square with respect to his imperial master. But 
the accession of Faruksiyar and the changes that followed 
in quick succession upset much, and perhaps it was 
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the new order of things in regard to the governorships^ 
that made the position of Snrnp Singh somewhat delicate. 
Bnt he managed to live it down and died without having 
settled the question. In these circumstances, his son Desing 
happened to be, at the time of the last illness of his father, in 
Bundelkhand. He naturally marched at the head of an 
escort, and his taking possession of Qinjee in succession 
to his father was the beginning of the trouble. The 
matter in dispute between Desing and Nawab Sadat-nllah 
Ehan was one almost exactly the same as that between the 
British at Fort St. David and the Nawabs of the Karna^k and 
the Killadhars of Ginjee. The question of the right of 
possession by grant of a firman in this particular case, the 
imperial firman of Aurangzeb, and whether a subsequent 
firman of Faruksiyar could overthrow a title established 
through a period of more than twelve years. Dosing took 
the line of Aurangzeb’s firman to his father giving them 
absolute right of the Killadhdri^ while the Nawab held, in 
behalf of Faruksiyar, that a succession was not valid unless 
the emperor for the time being approved of it. The ten 
months’ rule of Raja Dosing was one, on this account, of 
opposition and ended in a campaign conducted by Nawab 
Sadat-ullah Khan against Ginjee. Raja Desing fought 
heroically against tremendous odds and fell fighting. 

The simple story of Dosing’s succession and history has 
been magnified into a romance, and all that was known 
hitherto was an almost fabulous account of Desing incorpo- 
rated in a populr ballad which is being sung ordinarily by 
people of all classes in the Tamil country. The account of 
the ballad begins with a very highly coloured, and absolutely 
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mythical^ account of the character of the horse, which 
^he rode. He is said to have got it from the Sultan of Delhi, 
who, in admiration to his success in taming the beast, gave 
his daughter in marriage with Q.jdghlr, In the •ballad, the 
name of the father is wrongly given, and he is provided 
even with an uncle, which does not appear in the other 
account. The account of Narayana Filial, however, 
makes it intelligibly historical. Desing, on his way 
from Bundelkhand up to his father’s headquarters, passed 
through Bednur, and obtained from the Raja of Bednur, in 
return for the assistance that he rendered, a particularly 
spirited horse, which he rode through all his battles. The 
story is something like Alexander and Beaucephalua 
and no more. His own guard was 350 horse. He had a 
body of 500 killadhdri soldiers. This is of course a slender 
force in comparison with the resources of the Nawab, and 
he fought like a hero. He succeeded in killing Dowlat 
Khan, the general of the Nawab, on the back of his 
elephant, and almost succeeded in taking the life of the 
Nawiab himself by means of his splendid hol'se. There 
being no way of escape from the field of battle with his 
slender force, the Nawab made every attempt to capture 
him alive. He had, however, to be shot down at the 
critical moment to save the Nawab being killed. There is 
a representation of the last battle on a stone slab preserved 
in the Museum. Recently a writer in the Madras Mail 
gave this illustration and his own account of Raja Desing* 
There are also Tamil books written upon the story of 
Baja Deling, which young boys read in schools claiming 
to be historical expositions though they show but slender 
knowledge of history. 
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The Tamil name D^ing stands for Te j. Singh in Sanskrit. 
He was the son not of Therani Singh but of Sump Singh 
of Bundelkhand. He had a personal friend in the son of 
the Mlladhdr of Valuduvur, a young Muhammadan by name 
Mohabat Khan who, with two of his own intimate friends, 
stood staunchly loyal to his friend and fought like Leonidas’ 
300 in the fight. Todar Mall occupied a position of some- 
thing like a Foreign Secretary to the Nawab of Arcot, a 
high caste Hindu, a man of culture and of capacity. He , 
tried by peaceful means to bring Dosing to reason and 
failed, and reported to his master that, if Dosing is to be 
tamed, it should only be by fight and not by arguments. 
Nawab Sadat-ullah Khan began life as a clever secretary, 
and was a capable and well-meaning administrator who 
wanted no war in particular, till it was forced upon him. 
The account of Narayana Pillai in regard to this is quite sober 
and narrates the events in a manner to carry conviction as a 
true account, in whatever manner he came by his knowledge. 
He was a native of Ginjee apparently, and could write 
but indifferent Tamil. His account is written in a brogue, a 
sort of hybrid between bazaar Tamil and the official Hindu- 
stani-written Tamil. He could, however, state the incidents 
clearly and observe the sequence. As he claims in the preface* 
he seems to have had some little critical power and applied 
it usefully. He sometimes offers opinions, perhaps without 
adequate knowledge, and does not show himself a partisan of 
Desing. He shows himself rather the other way. The narra- 
tive presented of Desing probably conveys all the correct 
history of the hero and his short ten months’ rule of Ginjee. 

The date of the death of Desing is precisely given in 
the narrative, and the details given are found to be correct 
33 
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according to the Indian Ephemeris of the late Dewan Baha- 
dur L. D. Swaraikannu Pillai, corresponding to Sunday, 3rd 
October, 1714.* 

{^Translation of Narayana PillaVs Account . — In the 
wars of Aurangzeb in the south, the operations round 
Ginjee constitute an important episode, and the siege itself 
is said to have lasted for a period of twelve years till ulti- 
mately it fell. Since the episode of Riija Basing arises 
directly out of the fall of Ginjee, we may well begin the 
story with the fall of the fortress.) 

The Nawab t having in this manner pretended to be 
operating seriously carried on the siege of the fortress to the 
year Fasli 1106 (A.D. 1696). The Nawab so operated in the 
belief that, if the Padusha had no trouble in Hindustan, the 
Dakhan or the Karnatak, the sepoys would have no work. 
This was generally known to all. In these circumstances 
and at this time, Bangaru Yachama Nay aka wrote a petition 

• Wheeler, Madras in Olden V'if/ies, p. 337. — 'Saturday, October 9, 
1714.-- General Letter from the Deputy Governor and Council of Fort 
St. David, dated the Oth instant, advising that our Nabob .'^^adat-ulla 
Khan had drawn all his forces round Ginjee, and summoned Serope 
Singh’s son to surrender, upon pretence of an order from Court to take 
possession of that place which he refused to do, and making a desper- 
ate sally with about 300 Rajpoots, was very near killing the Nabob, 
having cut the harness of his elephant with his own hands. But timely 
succour coming in to the Nabob's rescue, Tejah Singh, Serope Singh’s 
son, with MohabutKban and several others of the principal men belong- 
ing to Ginjee, were overpowered and cut ofl', so that it is believed 
Ginjee wll surreneder in a few days’. On the iSth of November the news 
arrived that Ginjee was captured by Sadat-ulla Khan. 

t Zulfikar Khan, the son of the minister Asad Khan. 
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to the Padmha that the Nawab Amir-ul-Umara Bahadur 
-was actually helping Rajaram. The Padusha having seen 
the letter showed it to Nawab Asafud Dowlah Asad Khan, 
Vazir. The Nawab replied, *I have been your Vazir for the 
past fifty years. Never will disloyalty be shown by any 
of kin to me to the Padusha.^ On this the Padusha sent the 
petition of Yachiuna Nayaka enclosed in a firman to Amir- 
ul-Dmara. Even Nawab Asad Khan Bahadur wrote to his 
son, Nawab Ainir-ubUmara, indicating that disloyalty 
would become ascribable to him through the son’s conduct* 
The Arnir-ul-Umara having seen ihe firman of the Padusha 
and the letter from his father, cut oil; the head of Yachama- 
Nayaka. 

While this was the condition of affairs in camp, there 
arrived from the Padusha to the Nawab money and rein- 
forcements iiTider .the command of Nawab Baud Khan, 
Muhammad Syed Kevud, Venkatapati and others. On the 
arrival of these, the siege of Ginjee was pushed on vigor- 
ously. Rajaram considered it was no more safe to remain in 
Ginjee. Taking with him from among the MelachfTi 
Killadhars, Kando Rao and others with all the things, 
and taking with him his wives and attendants, he 
was getting ready to quit the fort. The Nawab was 
not aware of this. He actually thought that, as the 
siege had been going on for twelve years, and as even 
the Padusha's resources were getting almost exhausted, 
the fortress was actually going to fall. He therefore ordered 
that the siege might be pressed and efforts made to take it 
without further delay. Nawab Daud Khan and his conting- 
ent attacked Senaghadi, Kevud and his contingent similavlyrr 
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attacked Krishnaghadi, while the Nawab (Amir-nl-Umara) 
with all the remaining forces sat down in front of the 
principal entrance to the fortress. In this stage of the 
siege, Rajaram opened the Tiruvannamalai gate and, with 
all his impedimenta, got out of the fort and set forward 
marching westwards. The army of the Nawab, however, 
continued the siege, and the fort fell in the year of 
Fasli 1107, the year Uvara month Tai^ day 2 (Saturday, 
31st December 1697). The fortress gate by which the 
Nawab entered it was called Fatiih Ddrvdja (victory gate). 
Hearing that the enemy had escaped, the Nawab’s army 
left the fort and surrounded Rajaram’s forces. Rajaram’s 
army fought its way successfully and arrived at Pennattur. 
Attacked again there, they reached Tiruvannamalai the 
next day, and breaking camp again there, the army of 
Rajaram marched through the pass of Chengama to 
Tirupattur, thence to Kolar and ultimately reached Poona. 
The Nawab's army pursued them, till they passed the ghats 
and returned. The Amir Umara, taking possession of 
Gin’jee, made arrangements for securing it by making 
Kakad Khan Killadhar. Khasbur Khan (Gussafur Khan of 
the Fort St. Ocorge Records) was made Foxijddr. Further 
he made Daud KYmnFoujddr of the Karnatak in accordance 
with the orders of the headquarters {Hxizur) in the year of 
Fasli 1108* (A. D. 1698). Muhammad Sayyed Khan was 
made Dewan, Lala Dakni Ray was made Dewan Peishkar, 
Lala Todarmal was made Sheristadar of the Karnatak. The 
Aniir-ul-Umara gave to Ginjee the name Nazrat Ghad.t 

* In llio account, the figure for 100 is inadvertently omitted. 

+ Tho full name of the Nawab is Amir-ubUmara Zulfikar Khan 
Bahadur Nazarath Jung. The name Nasarath apparently was taken 
from a part of his full title. 
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With a view to taking Tanjore in the Ch51a country, he 
marched forward and encamped at Tirnvadi (Tiruvaiyar). 
The Bhosla or Bhonsla king* of Tanjore, jE7A;o/i-Tukaji, sent 
his vakil and, by paying Nazar and contributions for the 
expenses of the troops, he came to an agreement by 
undertaking to pay tribute. Similarly the Nayak-Raja of 
Trichinopoly and the Rajas of Ramnad and Sivagaiiga 
were put under tribute. While the Nawab x\mir-nl Dmara 
was making these arrangements, information readied the 
Padusha that Yachama Nayaka had been killed. The Padu- 
sha sent forward orders that the late Nayak’s son, Kumara 
Yachama Nayaka, be installed in his place with a suitable 
Mansab QMdjdghlr. The Amir sent for Kumara Yachama 
Nayaka, communicated to him the orders of the Padusha 
and gave him the jdghlr of Venkatagirikotah. To the 
contingent sent forward by the Raja of Jeypore under 
Sirdar Sivanath Singh, the Nawab presented jdghirs both 
to the Commander and to the Sepoys in the districts of 
Ginjee, Tiruvannamalai and Tiruvadi and in the places 
under the irrigation districts of the anicut at Tiruvannai- 
nallur. Sivanath Singh was under the same orders given 
the Mlladhdri of Chengi, Madanmust and Desur. In 
addition to a Mansah, Sivanath Singh came into possession 
of these Killedhdris in Fasli 1107, year Isvara. In these 
circumstances, Padusha Alamghir sent Surup Singh with a 
Mansah of 2,000, a jdghlr of twelve lakhs and the killadhdri 
of Ginjee. Surup Singh was a man in immediate attendance 
on the Raja of Bundelkhand, Surup Singh by name. He 
took the man from the Raja, and, giving him the title of 
Surup Singh, sent him on to the Nawab Amir-uMJmara 


Written by an error Koiala. 
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with the firman above mentioned. Under this firman^ the 
Nawab, Amir-nl-Umara gave him the killadhari of Ginjee 
and sent him with the order to Eisafar Khan (the Gussafar 
Khan of the Gompany^a Records) and Kakadkban. Sump 
Singh entered office as Killadhar of Ginjee in the year of 
Fasli 1110, year Vikrama, (or A, D. 1700) and took 
possession of the fortress of Ginjee. Killadhar Eisafar 
Ehan and Foujdiir Kakad Khan retired and joined the 
army of the Nawab. Payya Ramakrishna was appointed 
Vak Navis (Secretary). Shaik Nur was appointed head of 
the guard. Shikar Udaya Ram became Jupya Navis. 
Chalchirani became TaJiavildar. Sri Rain became Nazar 
Amani. Other officials like Nazar Mendi^ Nazar Thopachi 
and others of the Padushayi service numbering 5,000 
remained as khilla dhaindth under the orders of the Nawab. 
Surup Singh kept with him this dhaindth 5,000 along with 
his own three hundred horse, took possession of his own 
jdghir of the eight veli parganah in Ginjee, Valudavur, 
Tiiidivanam, Tiruvamattiir, Asapur, Tirukkovilur, Vettai- 
vanam and places like that. Nawab Amir-ul-Umara Zulfikar 
Khan Bahadur Nazaratli Jung, in accordance with the orders 
of the Padusha, made over the foiijddri of the Karnatak 
to. Daud Khan as Foujddrj Muhammad Sayyad Khan as 
Dewan, Todar Mall as Sheristadar, and reached Aurangabad 
in the same year Vikrama. Nawab Daud Khan, taking his 
army with him, encamped himself on the south bank of the 
Palar as usual and remained there in camp. That place 
has since become the town of Arcot. Ramaining there he 
conducted the work of the Foiijddri of the^Karnatak on the 
lines laid ilown by his predecessors, particulary by Nawab 
Amir-ul Umara, collecting the nazar and peishkush arranged 
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for him from the Killadhdrs, Jdghlrddrs, Mansabdars^ 
the Poligdrs who were established from the time of the 
Rajas and others. He also sent but Amildars for collecting 
the amani dues from the khalsa lands, the revenues from 
the koU at Bhandar (Masiilipatam) and remitted to the 
Huzur the 15 lakhs, the Trsal amount accordlni,^ to the Tjari*' 
He built for himself a bungalow in Mylapore and fortified 
the town. He conducted the administration with justice 
and remained in Arcot till the fasli year 1L14 (A.D. 1704). 

In these circumstances and, in accordance with the 
orders of the Padmlvi Alamghir ( Aurangzeb), he appointed 
Muhammad Sayyad Khan Dewan to carry on the administ- 
ration officiating in his place {Kathxjdri) and left for the 
imperial headqimrters leaving instructions that Sayyad 
Khan should write to him regular reports and arrange for 
sending out an agent to him also. In accordance with these 
instructions, Sayyad Khan carried on his administration 
appointing Roy Dakhiniray as his Dewan. He got for his 
elder brother, Ghulara Ali Khan, the Killadhdri of Velur 
by recommending to the headquarters and obtaining their 
firman and lasvisndma, Ghulara Ali Khan thus got th^ 
Killadhdri of Velur with a mansah of one thousand. He * 
also wrote his reports and obtained the necessary firman 
and tasvisndma in favour of the Killadhdrs of his own 
choice for the Karnatakghadi, Kailasghadi, Wandivash, 
Timir, and other places in the Karnatak already. The 
Padusha accordingly sent to Sayyad Khan a mansah of 
3,000 and the title Sadat-ullah Khan. Nawab Sadat-ullah 
Khan proved a good administrator of the Karnatak keeping 
himself on good terms with iho jdghlrddrs of the Karnatak 
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«nd the Rajas of Trichinopoly, Tanjore, Madura and 
Yenkatagiri, collecting from them the due peishcush as well 
as the other revenues from the Sircar taluks according to 
the established arrangements. He collected the dues with 
justice and remitted the dues to the headquarters along 
vfrith the accounts at the fixed lime. He also managed to 
be on good terms with the officials of the Dewan’s Office 
iniutsadis) by means of gifts, takhrir and paridana. 
While everybody concerned spoke well of him, the Padusha 
was greatly pleased with him as a very efficient administ- 
rator, fully justifying the expectations of his youth as a 
very intelligent young man. About this time, Padusha 
Alamghir died and was succeeded by his son who let the 
administration of the Karnatak go on as before. The Nawab 
conducted himself in his days by remitting regularly the 
leara due to the Sircar^ the tribute due from the Karnatak 
by way of nazar and the usual durbar expenditure. When 
afterwards Faruksiyar succeeded as Padusha^ the Killadhdr 
of Ginjee Surup Singh had become a regular defaulter for 
ten years without sending even the peishcush or Nazar^ 
and otherwise taking forcible possession of the Sircar 
KJiaUa villages and disregarding the order of the Fotijddr 
in regard to these matters. Sadat-ullah Khan therefore 
intimated the matter in his report to the Padusha and made 
a separate report that Surup Singh owed to the Foujddri 
7Q lakhs of rupees, filing accounts to prove it. Having 
examined the accounts and reports, the Padusha in anger 
threw Surup Singh’s Vakil into prison and ordered that he 
might write to Surup Singh to pay up the seventy lakhs of 
xupees to the Fqvjddr of the Karnatak. In this state of affairs 
certain of the Amirs in the court spoke in favour of Sttrup 
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Singh and presented his case favourably to court. The 
agent of Sadat-ullah Khan, on the contrary, by name Tipndas, 
worked through the agency of the court Daroga Kutbudin 
undertaking to pay two lakhs of rupees to the durbar for 
expenditure through the Bukansi Kasidas’ business house 
(Khoti). He also hied a darkhast in these terms at the 
Huzur office. Having seen these, the Padusha sent out a 
firman informing Sadac-ullah Khan of this and issued 
orders on these terms to Surup Singh.* Having learnt 
from news letters of all that had taken place, Surup Singh 
was sorrow-stricken and, falling ill, died sometime after.t 
News of this illness reached the house of Surup Singh in 
Bundelkhand. 

Desing (Tej Singh), the son of Surup Singh, immedi- 
ately started with his wife and fifty horse and attendants, 

* Wheeler, Madras in Olden Titnes^ p. 323. 

* Zulfikar Khan being out off, there came immediate orders from 
Court to re-assume all the lands and villages that were granted him in 
these parts by Aurungzebe, in consideration of his good services in the 
conquest of the Ginjee country. Accordingly the Dewan Sadat-ulla 
Khan sent us a summons to deliver up Egmore, etc., villages granted ns 
by Zulfikar Khan on account of the assistance we gave him with 
ammunition, and what else he wanted to carry on his designs. We 
have hitherto staved this business of¥ with good words and pleading 
our rights ; and when the new Nabob (Nizam) comes nearer, we will 
endeavour to get our grant confirmed. In the meantime, if any force 
is used to take them from us, we resolve to defend them as well as we 
can. We are in daily expectation that our Dewan Sadat-ulla Khan 
will be turned out, as having been a creature and vassal of Zulfikar 
Khan. For which reason, we avoid purchasing his friendship in this 
matter by presents.' 

t A day or two before 20th December, 1713, Fort. St. George, Con- 
sultation, dated 24th December 1713. 

‘ From Thoms Frederick £sqr. Depty. Governr. of Fort St. David 
dated 20th inst. advising the death of Serope Singh Rajah of Chingee.' 
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and arrived^ at Bidanur (Bednnr) in the Earnatak. At that 
time the R3ja of Bidannr was much troubled by the 
Mahratta Sardars between whom and himself frequent 
skirmishes were taking place. Having heard of Raja 
Desing’s arrival, the Raja of Bidannr urged the friendship 
of Desing’s father. Sump Singh, the Killadhdr of Ginjee 
and persuaded Desing to render him assistance, by showing 
Kim letters received from Sump Singh. After due con- 
sideration of the proposal, and, on the representation of the 
chief officials of Bidanur who carried the letter. Raja Desing 
agreed to assist the Raja of Bidanur and attacked his ene- 
mies with his own forces. His contingent distinguished 
itself and succeeded in turning back the assailants. The 
Raja of Bidanur in return paid one lakh of rupees and made 
him a present, with great pleasure, of an extraordinarily 
good horse in his stables, which nobody had l)een able to 
ride before. The animal actually cost him twelve thousand 
rupees. Having heard the description of the liorse, Desing 
proceeded to the stables and found the animal tame at his 
approach. Dosing was able to ride the animal without 
trouble and thus secured the present for himself in addition 
to the money, the dress and jewels. With all these, he 
arrived at Ginjee. Sump Singh had died in the mean- 
while, while Desing was still on the way from Humlelkhand 
to Bidanur.* Reaching Ginjee, Drsing performed the 

•There is an apparent discrepancy here. The narrative seems to 
imply that DSsing started on hearing of the death of Sump Singh. But 
what actually seems to have taken place, acc >rding to the narrative as 
a whole, is that the information of Surup Sin{;h's illness reached his 
house in Bundelkhand. Raja Desing left with his wife and a slender 
guard. While he was still on the way south, Surup Singh died ^ when 
tm^ton reached Qingee. Infoximtion of death reached Bundelkhand 
oily then. ' ’ 



funeral ceremonies for his father and assumed authority as: 
Killadhdr. The KilladMri officials of Surup Singh paid 
the nazar and acknowledged him as his successor, while the 
Padushayi officials, such as the Dhaindih Vak Navis and 
others did not pay the usual nazar. Knowing that Desing 
was a man of quick temper, nobody dared to intimate to 
him that he should not assume office without the orders of 
the Sircar. Payya Ramakrishna, the Vak Navis, however, , 
found a suitable opportunity some time after to point out , 
that he should assume office with the knowledge of the 
Sircar and with the orders of the Padtisha where necessary 
Failing this, he urged that ho ought to obtain orders from 
Nawab Sadat-ullah Khan.* 

Desing replied that his father Surup Singh got the 
meras of Ginjee from his Padusha Alamgir, and therefore 
he was not bound to apply to anybody else, and nobody^s 
orders were therefore required. Payya Ramakrishna kept 
quiet and six months passed. 

Sadat-ullah Khan had information of the death of 
Surup Singh. But he did not send anybody to bake posses- 
sion of the government of Ginjee. He wrote to Raja 
Dosing, however, a letter of condolence about the death of 
his father. Dosing was exercising his authority over all the 
taluks of Surup Singh’s jdghlr. In the meanwhile, there 
arrived from the Padusha two harkars to Arcot (the bead- 
quarters ot the Karnatak since the days of Daud Khan) 
carrying a firman to Sadat-ullah Khan, and orders to Surup^ 
Singh (the orders that Faruksiyar issued in regard to the 
seventy lakhs of revenue due). Having read the firman 

* See note above. 
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from the Pddushd^ the Nawab Badat-nllah Khan called the 
Sheristadar of the Padnahayi, Lala Todar Mall (Tamil Ton* 
dar Mall), and told him that Raja Dosing was an irritable 
young man and therefore to proceed personally to Ginjee 
and show him the tdkhid firman and the letter from himself 
and take quiet possession f)f the fortress peacefully as well as 
the jaghlr lands attached thereto, and to send down Raja 
Desing. Todar Mall left Arcot at the head of fifty horse and 
the necessary equippage and, reaching Ginjee, encamped him- 
aelf near the temple of Venkatarayaswami constructed by 
Muthiyal Nayakan. The Padushayi officials of the fort, Payya 
Ramakrishna and others, came and visited him in camp. 
Todar Mall intimated to them that he was the bearer of the 
imperial firman to Nawab Sadat-ullah Khan and the tdkhid 
firman to Killadhar Surup Singh. They examined the 
Ihdyaii\dma and copies of the firman and conveyed the in- 
formation to Raja Desing*. Raja Desing gave them the reply 
that the fort as well as the jaghlr attached thereto were 
given to his father by Alamgir Padusha, and that he was not 
prepared to give ,up the fort, Payya Ramakrishna in reply 
said that the firman from the Padusha and the Indyatndma 
of the Foujddr were both of them brought to him by the 
Mutsadi who is encamped in Ginjee. Whatever Raja 
Desing may have to say in this matter, he ought to speak to 

• Madras in Olden Times^ p. 327. 

‘ Thursday^ October 8, ifij- Tht present Nabob Sadat-ulla Khan, 
having received a firmaun from the new King Feroksere, confirming 
him in the Government of these parts ; upon which the French and 
Ducth have presented him each to the amount of a thousand pagodas or 
thereabputs ; and having lately received a message by a horseman from 
him, that if we do not forthwith deliver up the villages, he intends to 
oome and take possession of them*. 



him. He pointed oat that Todar Mall was a good man as 
also was the Foujddr Sadat-nllah Khan. They assured him 
that they would not take away the miraS from him, but 
that, if he saw Todar Mall and the Foujddr afterwards, 
they would confirm him in the Mlladhdri, Payya Rama- 
krishna therefore impressed it upon him that he ought to go 
and see Todar Mall. Agreeing to this, Raja Desing at the 
head of his horses and all the necessary eqnippage of his 
father went out riding towards the cremation ground of the , 
RSjas near Melacheri. Turning round from there to the 
temple of Chakraperumal on the banks of the river and 
turning towards the fort from there, the Raja came to the 
tent of Todar Mall. Todar Mall, seeing that the Killadhi&r 
was coming, went forward to meet him. Desing made his 
salutation without getting down from his horse. Todar Mall 
felt chagrined and returned to his tent. Desing proceeded 
on his way to the fort. The next morning Todar Mall in 
his turn came on horseback and reached the court of 
Defing. Being a mild man, Todar Mall felt that he should 
not make much of the * characteristic stupidity of the 
Bundela\ He approached Desing in due form and pre- 
sented him the imperial firman and the Foujdar*s 
IMyatAdma. When Desing got them read out to him, his 
eyes turned red and, becoming angry, he said that he would 
not allow the jdghlr to be taken possession of by Todar 
Mall. But, if he persisted, it would result in the rolling of 
many heads. So saying, he threw down the firman of the 
Padusha and the Indyat'hdma of the Foujddr towards 
Todar Mall. Todar Mall took up the documents and 
returned to the camp« The Foujddri ofBicials followed him 
to the camp and wanted orders as to how they should 
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conduct themselves.* Todar Mall instructed them to.go on 
as ever before in the discharge of their various duties and 
sent them back. 

Todar Mall reported to Nawab Sadat-ullah Khan, the 
Foujddr of the Karnatok, that, if an attempt be made to 
take forcible possession of the fort, there is likely to be a 
fight for possession, and pointed out that Raja Desing*s 
confidence in the line of conduct that he has adopted was 
due to the possession of 350 horse of his own and 500 
soldiers belonging to his Killa. On receipt of this letter 
the Foujddr set his army in motion and a skirmish took 
place in the plains of Timiri. In the course of a month, 
the Foujddr^ 8 forces rose to 5,000 horse and ten thousand 
foot, besides contingents from Bangaru Yachama Nayaka of 
Venkatiagiri, from the Nayak of Eal^hasti, from the 
Poligars, Bommaraja and other Killadhdrs, the;whole army 
totalling thirty thousand, The Foujddr having collected 

* On the matter under dispute the following extract from Diary 
and Cdntultations at Fort St. George for 1714 is illuminating, p. 143. 

* I hope your Excellens will not disturb our quiet possession of 
Wt. w. formerly purchas’d wd>. our money of the Lawfull Owner and 
has since been confirm'd to us by the Vizier Assid Cawn and his son 
in the name of the great King Aurg Zeb, and for wch. as well as for all 
our Antient Rights and privileges we have lately been bond. wth. his 
present Majesty King Farruckseers Husbulhookum as a token of his 
prncely grace and favour for the small unworthy services our people at 
Patna were able to do for him before he left that place to go for Agra. 
I have sent an attested Copy of this Royal grant to Latchmarow to lay 
before your excellency not doubts, but as we are always ready to do 
our utmost for his Majests Service, Your Excellency, will continue 
Yor. favr* and friendp* to us as usual, and command me in parti- 
cular when anything offers for your Service, wt. can I say more.' 
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all the neceseary material for carrying the campaign to the 
nttermosty arrived in Arni. He was met there by the 
KilladMr of Arni, Venkat Rao. Presenting the usual naadr 
and paying the peishcush, he joined the Nawab with his 
contingent. After fifteen days’ stay, the Nawab broke up 
his camp and reached Chetput, the Killa of Salabat Khan, 
who met him and made the payments due. He was in 
camp there for about ten days when Todar Mall joined 
him. In Ginjee, however, Payya Ramakrishna, Vak Navis^ 
and the other oilicials of the Foujddri pointed out to Raja 
Desing that the Foujddr was in full march with his own 
army and auxiliary contingents upon Ginjee, that the 
Foujddr was authorised to exercise control over all 
the Killadhdrs^ Jdghlrddrs and Rajas of the whole < 
Earnatak and is authorized to receive tribute from them. 

^ Your father was given a tdkkid firman for posses- 
sion of Ginjee. It would not do, therefore, in dis- 
regard of all these, to persist in the course of hostility 
adopted by you. Even now if you would visit the Foujddr 
and pay your respects to him, he would recommend to the 
headquarters and obtain the Killadhdrl for you. The 
Foujddr is actually seen at the head of a large force. It is 
for you to judge on the basis of these facts and adopt a line 
of action conducive to your interests.’ Raja Desing gave no 
answer to this remonstrance. The Nawab’s forces emcamped 
at Kadalimalai and entered the territory dependent ^on 
Ginjee and set about plundering. The army gradually 
entered Ginjee. The forces of the KilladhSri did not oppose 
the Foujddr^ s forces. ^ Seeing this, Raja Desing sent to his 
friend the Killadhdr of Valudavur, which belonged to the 
•estate of his father, and obtained from him the %|»ii8tance of 
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his son Mohabat Khan and two of his friends at the head of 
fifty horse. On the arrival of these, Deling got (^dy and 
mounted his horse. Those who were well inclinl^^wards 
him pointed ont to him that the omens were bad aim^hat it 
was not proper that he should advance against the Foujddr^s 
forces. Declining the advice given, Desing went to his 
wife and telling her that, in case he should not return, she 
ought to find means to protect her honour. He sent word 
to all concerned that the army of the Muhammadans was 
approaching, and, telling those dependent upon him not to 
follow if they did not care, he set forward at the head of 
his guard on the road to Arcot. He was followed by 
200 horses and Mohabat Khan. Without taking notice of 
any of the Nawab’s forces that met them, they reached the 
banks of Yarahanadi, which was in full flood, as it was the 
month of October-November. After waiting there for just 
a short while, he spurred his horse into the flood, followed 
by Mohabat Khan and about a hundred horse, and reached 
the other bank of the river. The remainder of the force 
stood on the other bank alone. The river was not big and, 
even when it was in floods, it would be possible for them to 
cross it by waiting a few hours. But Desing had no 
consideration for these and marched forward at the head of 
a hundred horse against the Nawab’s forces. Information 
of this having reached the Foujdar^ he sent forward Dowlat 
Khan at the head of a contingent with instruction to fight 
him and capture him alive, and himself got ready and 
mounted his elephant. Dowlat Khan, seeing Doling 
approach at the head of a slender force of about a hundred 
horse, ordered his forces to spread out and surround the 
small foroei)oming against him, himself approaching with 



8 vf8W to oaptare D^ing* Deling and Mohabat Khan 
attacked Dowlat Khan’s forces, f ought for some time 
▼igoi^l^ly till each of the forces lost fifty men. Of the 
follo’l^rs of Desing a few fied. Mohabat Khan and his two . 
friends stuck close to Desing and stood with him. They 
fought hard killing a number of the enemy, till they 
themselves were killed in their turn. Desing left alone 
was in terrible anger and wished to kill Dowlat Khan on 
the back of his elephant. Leaving therefore the Khan’s 
main army, D^ing rode up to his elephant. Dowlat Khan 
cried out to his forces not to kill Desing, but to capture him 
alive as that was the order of the Foujddr. So saying, he 
urged forward his elephant and made an effort to capture 
Raja Dd^ing. Finding an opportunity in the course of 
manoeuvring, Desing urged his horse, which got on to the 
side of Dowlat Khnn’s elephant and rearing on its hind* 
legs, set its fore-legs on the side of the elephant. Deling 
simultaneously pierced Dowlat Khan with his lance and 
turning round quickly galloped to Ginjee. Even after the 
death of Dowlat Khan, the Nawab Foujddr still urged the 
soldiers to capture Desing alive and not to kill him, and 
moved forward with his own elephant. Desing, in his turn, 
urged his horse, charging the Nawab ’s elephant. One of the 
men on the side of the elephant out off the fore-legs of the 
horse charging. The horse fell and Deling became a 
footman. Even after this the Nawab still would not permit 
his men to kill him and wanted that he should be captured 
alive. He urged his elephant forward and brought it near 
Deiing. He was followed closely by Bangaru Tachama 
Nayaka on his own elephant similarly urging his men to 
capture DS^ing. One of the Jamadto of this Nayak^ 
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his shield in front as a protection^ approadied 
lining with a view to capture him. Deling transfixed him 
with his spear when Yachama Nayaka ordered that he be 
strnck. One of the sepoys who was ready with his' gnn 
loaded and the wick burning, lighted the fuse and shot him 
dhad. The Nawab entered the fort carrying the dead body 
of Doling with him in the year Jaya, month Arpili, date 2, 
corresponding to Fasli 1123, about an hour after sunrise 
(Sunday, 3rd October, 1714).* 

The Nawab entered Qinjee and proceeding to the fort 
of Nazaratghadi in Padushabagh, and, having seated him- 
self in the Kalyanamahal of the late Sump Singh, saw that 
the treasury and places were secured and put under seal. 
All the officials of the Padusha^ the officers of the army 
that followed him, other Amirs and Rajas and the officials 
of the Nawab saluted the Nawab and presented him nazar. 
In the fort itself, the Nawab secured the Baratkhana, the 
Ohowkipara and other places, and sent word to the wife of 
Efija Deling and others in the palace of his assumption of 
government of the fort. Deling’s wife sent back word that 

*"'T . — ■ — ■■ - — —— — 

• Saturday tha 9th. — * General Letter from the Dep»y- Govern^- 
and Council of ffort St. David, dated the 6th instant read inclosing 
tiieir Accot. of Cash for last month, and advising that our Nabob had 
drawn all his forces Round Chingie & Summond Seroop Sings Son to 
surrender upon pretence of an order from Court to take possession of 
that place, which he refus’d to do & making a desperate Salley with 
about 300 Rashbools was very near killing the Nabob having cut the 
harness of his Elephant with his own hands, but timely Succours 
coining in to the Nabobs Rescue, Teja Sing Seroop Sings Son with 
Mohabat Cawn and Several others of the principal Men belonging to 
Qhingie overpower’d A cut off so that it is beleiv’d Chingie will 
aurrender in a few days.’ 
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theNawai) washer father, and that she had no wish to 
oontinne life after the death of her hnsband, and requested 
permission to become Sati by ascending his fnneral pyre* 
Finding her immovable from her resolution, the Nawab 
ordered everything being provided for carrying out her 
wishes, and gave her permission she sought. The cremation 
of the body of Desing and the immolation of his wife took 
place the next morning on the bank of the tank dug by 
Ram Shetty in the days of Rajaram. The funeral 
ceremonies were performed by the son of Alup Singh, a 
nephew of Raja Desing, at the expense of the Nawab’s 
treasury. The followers of Desing, the Nawab ordered, 
should continue to hold their places and remain as befoi^e. 
He however, obtained the permission of the Nawab to raise 
a new town at the spot near Eadalimalai, where Deding fell 
and, given a cowle therefor, they built a temple to Deiing. 
They also built tombs for Mohabat Khan and the other 
Muhammadans who fell as well as to the horse of Desing. 
They recovered the corpses of Mohabat Khan and his two 
friends, and after burying them in the outskirts of Ginjee, 
built tombs over them on the bank of the Setty’s tank. 
They built a flower garden where Desing was burnt and 
planted in the place a pipal and margosa. The Bundelaa 
who were in the service of Desing obtained permission and 
returned to Bundelkhand. The Nawab took from Desing’s 
Dewan Hanumaji Pandit, Tiruvengada Pijjai and others, 
charge of their offices and accounts, and sent them out as‘ 
Amils of Parganaa. He also settled the rents and the 
taxes after measurements, and granted kaviVndma to those 
of the pHta (heart of the town). He appointed as the naih 
kUladhUrt Sadat Tiyar Khan, his wife’s sister’s husband 



along trith a snitablo manBob and j&ghlr. The F&ujMri 
given to Padanda Bao. To the new town that Was 
built where Desing fell, they gave the name Fateh PeiL 
Paiyya Ramakriehna and other Padnshayi officials 'were 
allowed to continue in their usual offices. He also appointed 
WladhUrs and mutaadia as well as aardSra over Rajagha^i 
Kridinagba^i and Sendarayan Durga. He gave over 
Kri8hnagha<}i to Eevutam Yenkatapati, and, as usual, gave 
tile jdghir of Pennattur with it. For Bhumikbtta he 
appointed as hie Foujdar, Azam Ushan, and the office of 
navia was given to Alkhayar. All were placed under the 
orders of Sadat Tiyar Khan, and in addition to the already 
existing dhayin&ti officials, he appointed Siyad Sultan, 
Abdul Karim, Hay^t Khan and others as Jamaddra. The 
killadMri was assumed temporarily by Sadat Tiyar Khan. 
The office of Khazi was given to Muhammad Ali, the 
son-in-law of the Padushayi Khazi^ Shaik Abdul Khadar.. 
They also built a Jamah Musjid within the fort and an 
Idga right in front of the Settipajlam tank. It was such a 
splendid structure, the like of which * is not likely to be 
seen elsewhere.’ Dewan Lala Ray Dakhan Ray built a 
single storeyed mansion forihimself with a garden round it. 
'They also got the date of the capture of Oinjee out out in a 
stone and bad it built in on the steps of the Fateh Darwaja. 
In this manner, Nawab Sadat-ullah Khan carried on the 
i^ministration of the Earnatak for four years residing in 
the fort of Oinjee. Under; the orders of the headquarters, 
he. exercised authority over the governments of Sriranga- 
patsim, Madura, Trichinopoly, Ramnad, Tanjore, Yenkata- 
jglri, each under its own ruler. Besides the fifty-four 
kiUadh&ria of the Earnatak, be had also authority over the 
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foctoriM of Ohannapatnam (Madras) and Bhandar (MasoU* 
patam). From all these he took the settled peiskttsh and 
oollected the revenues of the Khaim (state-owned landsX 
Finding at the end of the four years-^that the water of 
Oinjee did not agree with him, he made over his authority 
to the Naib (his deputy) and returned to Aroot. 

[^Presented in the first instance to the Indian His- 
torical Records Oommission — Chbalior; Ses- 
sion. Reprinted by permission with ddditio^ 
notes, etc., in the Journal of Indian Histoty^ 
Vol. JK. mo.] 



Note on the term ' Doinatti ’ 


. In the article on * Raja Deising of Ginjee * in the 
Journal oj Indian History for April 1930, one of the terms 
often need in its Tamil form was the term Dainatti as 
applied to one section of the forces under the command of 
the Killadhar of Ginjee. and (2) more generally to the 
officials of Eilladhari office at Ginjee. In the Tamil form 
in which the term is need, I was not quite clear as to the 
actual form and the import of the term. 1 find now that 
that is the equivalent of the Persian term which has been 
used in the Aini Akhari and literature bearing upop 
Mughal administration generally. The Mansdbdars seem 
to have been divided under the Mughal administration into 
two classes, Hdzir-U Rik&h^ that is, Mansab in attendance at 
court, and Td~Unatian^ those detailed for duty in the 
provinces. Troops as well as the civil officials attached to 
a particular Mansahdari seem to have been known by the 
name Tb^i-natian as distinct from the other group, those 
who attended at court,* and that seems the general sense in 
which the term is used in the Tamil documents relating 
to the history of Ginjee. Comparatively . small detail as 
this is, it gives to the manuscript document something of a 
TeaUstic touch that the term should be known in the form 


* See Mr. Abdul Ails : ArtM§ Shah Jahan^ p. 33 poet 
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in the distant Tamil sonth, and at a period when Muham- 
madan rnle was practically at an end in the lodality. 
Perhaps this - would enhapoe .'^her y^pe of; die source from 
which the author of the manuscript drew for his informa* 
tion. 

[From Fdrf. IT, 1980 \ 



Diamonds in South India 


The first systematic reference I have is in Eantilya’s 
(Ohanakya^s) Artha Ss^tra written probably at the com- 
mencement of the third century B. C. Treating of the 
Treasury Superintendent and his functions he has reference 
to six kinds of diamonds classified apparently according to 
localities of occurrence mines* streams and other mis- 
cellaneous places are given as their sources. They are 
described to be of different lustret and o£ various degrees 
of hardness 4 those also of a regular crystalline shape and 
tiiose not so* of course described as inferior. § 

* SdbhTirTishiraha found in SabhSrSihtra (Vidarbha country); 
JH^dhyawMrlUhiraka found in the Central Provinces* (Maha-Kosala); 
KZimaha found about Kasma (Kasi or Benares) country ; jSrikafanaka 
found about the Mountain Kala ; Manimantaha found near the Mount 
ManimSn; Indrav^naMa, These 'six (are diamonds>(Artha iSastra). 
According to the commentator, Magadha* Kalinga* Surpaka* Jala- 
dayasa, Paundraka* Barbara Tripuraka, mountains such as Sahya and 
Vindhya, Benares, the Mountain Vedotkata, the country of Kosala and 
Vidarbha are the places where the diamond mines are situated. 

t The various colours (or lustre) of diamonds are ; that of a cat's 
aye, that of the flower Sirishn (Acacia Sirisa), the urine of a cow* the 
bile of a cow, Sphafika (calc spar)* the flower of Malati, etc. 

t The best diamond has the foUowing properties, big, heavy* hard 
^rakaraiaManaf capable of bearing blows), samaJUf^a (regular ia 
shape), hKdjanatlhhU (capable of scratching upon the surface of 
metallic vessels), hubhrawU (refractive of light), and briUiant 

I Those without regular angles, uneven and bent on one side are 
inauspicious. 



Ijx all their description there is nothing to warrant the 
inference that diamonds were artificially cnt ; bnt, perhaps» 
the fact that diamonds were used to' bore holes in other 
enbstances makes it clear that lapidary work l^as not 
unknown. 

Coming down the stream of time we have definite 
references in Pliny and the Periplns of the Erythrssan Sea« 
both of the first century A..D. It will be seen in the^ 
references from Kantilya that, among the localities of 
occurrence mentioned, there is not a place further south 
than Vidarbha (Berar and Khandesh) ; but in these geo- 
graphers of a later period there is definite mention of 
diamond as an article of export from the ports of Bacare 
and Neacynda, (both in Travancore). 

These are ports a little to the southward of Cochin and 
diamonds being among the articles of export brings it with- 
in South Indian articles of trade if not among the prodncMi 
of mining. 

As we all know South African Diamond Mines are a 
discovery of the nineteenth century— nay of the last decades 
id it — and according to Sir G. Watt, India was long the only 
source of diamonds known to European nations. There is 
so far no evidence of the transport of diamonds from 
Hindustan, and, as a matter of fact, the diamond mines 
referred to by Eautilya are most of them in the Vindhyan 
regions. There are references in Tamil Literature to a 
country called Vajra Na^u located on the banks of the 
Son river known to the : Greeks as Herannabades (Hiran^- 
vaha) with the alternative Sanskrit designation of Suvanja^ 
tidAa(8one). 



Did the diamonds which were exported from the- 
western ports of South India, come from the north, or were- 
they prodnets of the sointh itself ? It is jost possible that 
they tsame from Northern or Central India, as another 
article of export from the same ports is described as 'spike- 
nard from the Ganges'. This view is the more probable 
as there was a great mart of eastern trade in ChSia Tondi 
as opposed to the Ghgra Tondi on the West Coast. The 
Chinese brought their cargoes as far as the Archipelago and 
perhaps even the Malaya Peninsula, whence the Malays 
brought it either to Ceylon ;or to the coast opposite. This 
does not, however, exclude the possibility that these 
diamonds may have been South Indian, as in fact other 
gems were, though there is no clear reference to the fact 
as such so far known to me. 

Pliny derives adanuMt the word he uses for diamond, 
from a privitive, and damaa to subdue, and says that it is 
not found in a stratum of gold (a notion formed from the 
locality of the occurrence of the two substances in close 
proximity in the Sons region), but in a substance of 
kindred nature to crystal, resembling it in transparency and 
its highly polished hexangular and hexahedral form (Dia- 
monds are generally octahedral and Pliny may be pardoned 
the error having regard to the time at which he wrote and 
the Roman defectiveness in regard to their knowledge of 
diamonds). He knCws enough, however, to note that these 
were turbinated in shape, and, to his astonishment, resem- 
ble cones set base to base. He knew them in sise as large 
as a haael-nnt. In regard to its hardness he wondered thsA 
it set at naught the two most violent agents of nature, fire 
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and iron. He is ' simple enough^ however, te retail tkn 
story that the diamond yielded to the blood of.a he^oat 
when it was fresh, and when the diamond was folly 
submerged in it. 

'laTernier, the later half of the seventeeth oentnry, 
makes three divisions of diamond fields in his time 

(i) The sonthem gronp dealt with by Mr. Sampat 
Iyengar, i.e., districts of E[adapa, Bellary, Earnnl, Krishna, 
Gtodavari (Golkoi^da, etc). 

(ii) The middle gronp-Mahanadi valley, districts of 
Sambalpnr and Chanda. 

(iii) Yindhyan conglomerates near Pana still worked. 

The second gronp ought to be regarded as partly South 
Indian at any rate and that, includes the country of 
Yidarbha of the ancients ; and that certainly is the only 
southern name that occurs in the list quoted by Mr. Sampat 
.Iyengar for the Jfa^tmdla. Not mnoh was known of this 
region in the days lof Ohandragnpta and the qrdini^ 
description of it as MahdkSntdra (great forest) would 
preclude any knowledge of this part. Further the main 
arteries of communication between the north and the south 
appear to have avoided the central region and went close to 
either coast generally, though the sea-way would appear to 
have been the most familiar. In the days of Andhra 
asoendenoy, however, there is not the same justification for 
presuming ignorance of the localities here, and there 
seems to have been considerable activity in this region to 
search for gems, among them diamonds, u the namee 
Batnagarb, Manikgarh and Yijragarh would indicate.. The 
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liEat at any cate fignrea largely among poBiaiioaa mnch. 
oonteated towarda the end of the firat millennium after 
Clhrlat. 

Nicolo Conti in the fifteenth century retaila the atory 
regarda the queer method of obtaining diamonda deacrib- 
•ed by Maroo-Polo/ and Oaroia^ie-Orta (A.D. 1563) refera to 
the mines of Bisnagar (Vijayanagar) and Deccan (Deccem). 

The story of poisonous snakes guarding treasure and 
infesting places where diamonds and other precious stones 
are found is the common stock in trade of story makers ; 
•and some such story is always heard in connexion with 
•every precious commodity. That is not all. The diamond 
is said to pqsms virtues of a very extraordinary character, 
•^patt from those of its physical properties. The wearer of 
the diamond according to Sir John Mandeville, was proof 
against the witch and enchanter ; it protected him against 
•maladies and fiends and poisons,* etc. 

It is clear from all this that diamonds in South India 
are not products of the mediaeval and modern periods alone 

• Sir John Mandeville : — 

* He that beareth the diamond upon him it s^veth him hardiness 
and manhood, and it helpeth the limbs of the body whole. It giveth 
him victory of his enemies in plea and war, if his cause Is rightful. 
And if any cursed witch or enchanter should bewitch him, all. that 
sorrow and mischance shall turn to himself through virtne of that stone. 
And no wild beast dare assail the man that beareth it on him. And it 
healeth him that is lunatic, and then that the fiend pursoeth or travel* 
leth. And if venom or poison be brought in presence of the diamond, 

anon, it beginneth to wax moist and for to sweat NatU^as it befsil- 

leth often time that the good diamond loseth his virtne by sin, , and for 
incontinence of him that beareth it And then it is needful to make 
4t io recover hia virtue again or else it is of little value '. 
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at least there is the clearest evidence that the trade in 
diamonds was not ; although, if it be true of diamond' 
mining, the operations might have been comparatively 
speaking small. In fact it might have been that the 
diamonds picked up on the surface or quarried at great 
difficulty in one place or two would have constituted great 
wealth as could not easily be destroyed. If however, aa 
Mr. Sampat Iyengar stated, the present day output should 
turn out very small it would be quite natural seeing that^ 
the trade has been going on for nearly 2,000 years and! 
what is worse there has been immense destruction during 
the period of rival dynasties and bloody revolutions. 

[Remarks made in the discussion following 
Mr, P. Sampat Iyengar's lecture before the 
Mythic Society 1918. Quarterly Jbttrnal of 
the Mythic Society^ Vol. III. pp, 129-182.'\ 



Gollapallee Diamond Mines. 

Sir StreynaJum Master^a account of the QMapallB$; 
pimiond Jfmds.— The extract given below is taken ftrpm 
the Diary of the President of Oonncil at Fort St. George, 
Sir Streynsham Master, who sncceeded Sir William L^ing- 
hp^n as President of the Factory, and was in tnrn sncceeded 
by Sir William Gyfford. The period of his office extended 
from January 1678 to July 3, 1681. The Diary here 
exti^bted actually refers to the dates April 20, 1679 to April 
S2^1679t Master went to Masnlipatam and places in the 
vicinity •f Having coinpleted his business of inspection and 
examination of accounts, he started on the return journey, 
and made a diversion from Madapollam to Ellore with a 
view to visit the diamond mines, which apparently were 
known to him, as Mr. Nathaniel Oholmley, another of the 
Oonipany*s servants, made purchases of diamonds in the 
' mines for the Company. As is clear from the Diary itself, 
^the road from Ellore to Bezwada passes through the mines 
at the foot of the hill to Mnstabad, and thence to Beawadf^ 
the whole mining area being covered by the road. There 
are many points of interest in the account of the mines as 
given by Master. This mine came into existence in 1670 
first of all, wks soon abandoned, and the license for mining 
here WM renewed in 1673, when the other famous mine at 
XioUur had been abandoned, apparently owi^ to exhaus- 
tion. The licensing of this mine began soon after 



SaiMui Sbab 

in'a^ooefildo^^^^ AbdoUab Qa(iib 
<^ption given of the mine, the prooeaeee of M 

thejnteadtion of the diamonds, the .pnUio anr(|n^^«^«ath^^ 
under which the operations of mining were permitted,i :^d 
the inineral value of the industry as snph — all ol 'flidUtt 
ecHue in for remark by Master. This detailed desoriptiop; 
ohallenges comparison with that given by Tavernier, whd 
visited other mines in the vicinity, and not this one in 
partionlar, as this had not come into existence at the tlifM> 
Tavernier visited these mines. Tavernier’s visit to the 
mine of KoUnr, not very far off, and to that at Ramalla* 
kptta, jnst before . that, both took place in the reign of; 
Abdulla Qa(hb Shah, the predecessor of the rnler who licens- 
ed actually the Ghdlapallee mines. The visit 'ap|ta3tently. 
took place in the fifties of the seventeenth centitfyj|(|ictnally 
before the year A.D. 1655, when he visited Mir Jnmla at 
Gbndikotta. What Tavernier has to say, therefore, of the 
working of the mines of Golkopds, both at Ramallakotta 
and at Eollur, both of them in the Enrnool District and its 
immediate neighbourhood, have reference consequently to 
the arrangements under Abdulla Qu(ub Shah. Of course, 
Tavernier’s account is not always reliable in every detail,' 
He claims to be the first European to describe these mines, 
whereas three or four others before him,* have left acconnts . 
of these mines. He says in his acpount of the visit tp. : 
Ramallakotta mines thus, ’I am able to claim thid 1 have 


' * Cmu* FadeiM, Methvold, Liiwebotaauidiiryw, aatteinSfSiMa: 
me 'eapB^movt; PortogvM* gentiviaaa who vUitad Vsjia Kinr lpe 




the way for otbeta, that I km the flnVIiiiropea^'^hor 
,liii opened the route to the I'rainke to tiieae mines, whiiok 
are the only places in the world where the diamond i» 
found.* A few sentences before, hementions that he had 
been at four mines, the four being according to his accoanfe 
Bamallahotta (Bavalakonda in the Knrnool District) ; Oonl- 
bnr (Kollnr or Gani Eollnr now in the Sattanapallee Talnqt 
of the Gnntnr District) and SonmeilpUr in the Lohardaga 
District of Bihar. The fourth mine is not specifically men> 
tioned by him, and has been identified with an abandoned 
mine near Damarapad and Malavaram where old excava- 
tions were visible when Ball examined the sites. So we see 
Tavernier travelled in about the same locality ; but the- 
actual^wor^ings at Gollapallee, as a matter of fact, camo 
into teii^Qce after his time. 

The details of the working, etc., he gives of the Eollnr 
mines, whidi he visited, he describes in Chapter xvi of his 
work. He puts this down at seven days’ journey east of 
Qolkopd<^ and says ‘it was called Gani in the language of 
the OCtmfrp, and Colour in the Persian tongue.’ From- 
toe description given of it. the place has been located 
dorrectly enough at Eollnr, situated in the loop of the 
river Erishna where an outcrop of the Nallamalais s^rsada 
itseif and provides a suitable ground for this industry. 
It is almost in the middle of a line drawn fr<>m Bellamkopda 
to Jaggayyapetta, and is in the Sattanapallee Talnq of the 
Gnntnr District. This was apparently called Gfani Eollnr, 
sometimes .merely Gani, to distinguish the plaoe from 
Sttother Eollnr lower down on the river Ertehna, also 
called Kollnr tn the language of (As eawntry, that is by thv 



the langroage being of bo'nMb^ TAngnv The % 
therefore ineans a mine* as it is even in Eanarese; sis 
might say in the vernaonlar languages of the country, as the 
Eblar Gold Fields now are generally referred to hy the 
name Gani. It is not a Persian word, as Tavernier, ahd 
even Sir William Orooke, the latest commentator on the 
work, take it« The word is neither Persian, nor is the 
construction of the word given correctly. It is in fact Ams*. 
Ehanin adopted into the Dravidian languages. In describ- 
ing this mine, he speaks of a diamond of 800 carats ; it 
900 rath elsewhere, equivalent to 787 1 carats. He further 
"refers tp the mine as of importance because of the unusually 
large number of larger diamonds that have been found 
there. He then goes on to describe the way in which the 

'V' ^ 

Indians examined the stones, and mentions thaC^.tJwd were 
as many as 60,000 workmen engaged, inciuhiag men,, 
women and children, and notes that the working here was 
different from that which he noticed at Ramallakotta. The 
process of lixiviation, for washing the stones of the earth 
sticking to it, is given here differently. A space is enclosed 
by a short wall running round it with holes at the bottom 
for running off the water. All the diggings are carried into 
this place and water is thrown on the earth to soften first bf 
all. After a day or two of this treatment, it is reduced to 
the consistency of a pulp ; and then they pour more wdSsr 
and open the holes to drain off the water. Then again they 
pour more water to wash away the rest of the earth. They 
let it dry in the sun and after winnowing the dtut, they 
puss bn to the second process. They spread the graveidike 
pebbles bn even ground, and make it level. By meiins of 
daiupers tihey poimd it and after winnowing k 
35 



tiiey Bit down to pick the diamonds from among the gravelly 
pebbles. This differs,, of course, from the process that 
Master describes in some particulars, and so far as these 
processes are concerned, they are bound to differ from 
locality to locality, according to the character of the soil 
from which diamonds are actually dug out. 

In regard to the arrangements for mining itself, here is 
what Tavernier has to say, and it will be found that this 
differs to some extent materially from Master’s description. 
The following is Tavernier’s. ‘ I come to the government 
of the mines. Business is conducted with freedom and 
fidelity. Two per cent on all purchases is paid to the king, 
who receives also a royalt^^ from the merchants for 
permission to mine. These merchants have prospected 
with the aid of the miners, who know the spots where the 
diamonds are to be found, take an area of 200 paces in 
circumference, where they employ fifty miners and some- 
times a hundred if they wish the work to proceed rapidly. 
From the day they commenced mining till they finished, 
the merchants pay a duty of two pagodas per diem for 
fifty men, and four pagodas when they employ a hundred 
men.’ ‘These poor people get only three •pagodas per 
annum^ although they must be men who thoroughly 
un(}er8tund their work. As their wages are so small, they 
do not show any scruple when searching the sand in 
concealing a stone for themselves when they go and dig 
naked, save for a small cloth, which covers their private 
parts, they adroitly contrive to swallow it.’ This differs in 
two particulars from Master’s narrative. The licensing fee 
that has to be paid is two pagodas per diem according to 
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Tavernier, but according to Master, it is three pagodas per 
mensem up to forty men, and four or five pagodas if more 
men are employed. In regard to the other point, their 
annual earnings are only three pagodas per annum 
according to Tavernier ; Master notes that they receive a 
pagoda and a quarter per mensem in money and corn. 
What is more, he notes the appearance and condition of 
the worker as good by direct observation. Perhaps this 
second discrepancy may be explained away by taking it 
that the labourers received three pagodas per annum in 
cash, and grain for the rest of it, Tavernier noting down 
only the cash perhaps forgetting the grain. This is a little 
too much of a modification of the author’s statement, and 
there are no grounds which would justify our assuming it. 
This objection to the assumption is strengthened by the 
statement that we find made in the Earl Marshal of 
England’s paper presented to the Royal Society, London, 
published in 1677, just one year after the first edition of 
Tavernier’s work itself. It would perhaps go to show that 
Tavernier’s statement is correct for the period that he re- 
corded, and for the particular mine to which it has reference. 
But unfortunately, we have no knowledge of the sources of 
information for the Earl; Marshal’s paper. It is generally 
taken that it is information supplied by Nathaniel Cholmley, 
who was employed for buying diamonds for the Company at 
Fort St. George. Cholmley was a contemporary of Master, 
and was engaged in this work at the time, to which Master’s 
notes refer, and he left Madras at the same time as Master 
himself. If Cholmley were actually the source from which 
the Earl Marshal drew his information, it is much more 
difficult to understand the inconsistency of statement which 
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really becomes an inconsistency between Cholmley the 
diamond buyer and Master, almost his employer, who 
visited the mines at Qollapallee. The differences could not 
be altogether due to the differences of locality. One ex- 
planation seems possible and that is, Tavernier’s statement 
refers to a period when Abdullah Qntub Shah was the ruler, 
and the organization of the mines and their work were 
those of Mir Jumla ; whereas Master’s notes have reference 
to a mine that actually was licensed to be worked by Abul 
Hasan Qutub Shah his successor, and the organization might 
be those of his ministers, Madanna and Akkanna. In such 
a case, the difference may be explainable as being due to a 
really more liberal arrangement under the new ruler who 
perhaps improved upon the rack-renting arrangements 
under the previous regime, and it may well be so, as the 
Gollapallee mines started work after the Kollur mines had 
^ased to yield. 

The route by which Tavernier reached the Kollur 
mines presents problems, which are not perhaps quite 
capable of a final settlement as yet. We shall not take that 
up here, as in all the discussions in connection with these 
and even in the notes by Sir William Crooke, valuable as 
they are in very many particulars, no reference is made to 
the entry in the Diary of Master,* and hence it seems worth 
while drawing attention to this note of Master. 

• Diary and Consultations for 1679-80 pp. 100-1. 

Sir Richard Temple: Diary of Sir Streynskam Master II, 
pp. 170-77. The extract from the Diary appended is slightly 
mode mixed and punctuated for the convenience of the ordinary reader 
of the Journal of Indian History. t^Editor.'S 
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Extrdct from Streynsham Maoter^s Diary . — Having 
finished what was thought necessary to be done 

A visitation of these factories, in the mom- 

Vera- ing about 8 o’clock, we set forward upon 
sheroone. journey to return to Madraspa^nam intend- 

ing to go the upward inland way and to make an elbow to 
take a sight of the Diamond Mines. We went this fore- 
noon to Verasheroone * which is about 9 or 10 miles from 


Madapollam, those two places and Pollicnll making^ a 
triangle. We viewed the Company’s two houses at 
Verasheroone which stand one over against the other in one 
street, both of them part fallen to the ground, and that 
which stands of them it was not safe to adventure in to see 


them. The compounds of the houses are small but well 
situated, being raised high from the streets, above a mile 
from the town. There is a very large mango garden of the 
Company’s by which the tent was pitched for us ; but the 
Country Governors claiming the right to the fruit of the 
trees by reason we have neglected it, the Agent gave order 
to Mr. Hatton to send 4 or 5 peons from Madapollam every 
year about mangoe season, which is at this time of the year 
to watch the trees and gather the fruit to send to Mada- 
pollam, thereby to preserve the Company’s right and title 
to the garden. There are also two other small gardens 
nearer the town belonging to the Company; but all lie 
waste, and only the great trees standing to shade the cattle 
and travellers from the sun. These with many others that 


* This is Viravasaram in Bblmavaram Taluq, Godavari District. 
I mportant Eng : Factory from 1635 ; only one person 1661 ; in decay 
1668, and laid down 1674. Finally abandoned in 1702. (Temple Diaries 
of Sir Streynsham Master II, pp. 170-7.) 




are (about) this town would ver^ well accommodate 
Weavers to work under, if the place were rented of the King 
by the Company* and kept under their government which 
was now adjudged to be for the Company’s interest, keeping 
only a warehouse at Yerasheroone, and the factory to con- 
tinue at Madapollam. But the towne of Yerasheroone is 
now ruined and empty of people through the tyranny of 
the Government. 

In the morning by break of day we parted with 
2a|: Panto- Mr. Hatton, etc. the factors that came to 
accompany us thus far on our way, and about 
noon we reached Pentepollt reckoned 2^ gentue leagues. 

We set forward early in the night, and by 9 or 10 
in the morning came to Ellore 3 gentue 
leagues. This Ellore is reckoned one of the 
greatest towns in this country. The King in his last progress 
coming to see it, where are made the best carpets after the 
manner of those in Persia, by a race of Persians who they 
told us came over above 100 years ago, the manner of 
making them we saw, and is in brief thus; the loom is 
stretched right up and down made of cotton threads and the 
carpet wrought upon them with the woollen yarn of several 
colours by young boys of 8 to 12 years old. A man with 
the pattern of the work drawn upon paper stands at the back 
side of the carpet, and directs the boys that work it, how 
much of each colour of yarn should be wrought in. Every 

' * Marshall gives a similar accoant in his notes and observations 
of East Indies ; {Diariet of Sir Sir : Master^ Ed. by Sir Richard 
Templa 11, p. 170, n. 3.) 

t PentapSd in the Tannku Talnq, Godavari District 
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thread being wrought they shear or cut:in with a pair of 
scissors and then proceed to the next.* At this place a 
horse of the Company’s which we took with ns from 
Madapollam falling lame, we left him here with one of onr 
Englishmen and a peon to return to Madapollam. 

At Ellore we lodged in a house of Aga Jalal’s whose- 
brother-in-law prepared us victuals, and gave us hens and 
sheep, to whom for his kindness and, in respect to Aga 
Jalal who married his sister we presented three yards of 
scarlet at parting. 


About two o’clock in the morning we set out of Ellore, 


and about 7 arrived at Gollapelleet upon the 
Diamond Mines and lodged in the house where 


Easterday 
ye: 13i 

y??r)Umond Mr. Cholmley made his investment of 
Mines. diamonds the last year. In the afternoon 
about 4 o^clock we went to the mines about a mile and half 
out of town upon a hill to see them dig and look for the 
diamonds, which is done after this manner ; the ground is 
loose, of a red fat sand and gravel, great and 
63 miles. gmail, black, red and white stones.J One or 
two of the miners loosen the earth with an iron grrow,§ and 
others with iron pawraesf or spades have it up to a heap 


* Ellore still maintains this reputation for its carpets. 

t Gollapallee in the Nuzvid Zamindari 25 miles N.-E. of Becwada. 
See Madras Presidency Sheet Atlas, Sheet 3. 

X The pits are in gravelly laterite resting on sandstones ' according 
to Biligrami and Wilmott's Nitam's Dominiont^ I, p. 234. 

§ Error for crow used for crowbar in the 17th century. 

1 This seems another vernacular expression for a digging 
apparatus more or less like a crowbar, a big, long pick or pike. 
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from whence others with baskets wind the small dust 
from it with the wind. Thence it is carried to a trough 
made up of stones and earth, and filled with water which 
is brought thither above a mile upon men’s heads where all 
the gross earth is washed away from the gravel ; for the 
earth melts like sugar, and runs out of a hole with the water, 
so the gravel is all that remains. That they carry thence 
and spread upon a smooth flat place prepared for the purpose. 
There the same men (that dig, dust and wash the earth), sit 
all the heat of the day in a rank one by another with their 
faces towards the sun, looking for the diamonds. And the 
man that employs them sits over against them, to see that 
what they find they deliver to him. In this manner they 
find the diamonds in the same fashion and shape as they 
are sold rough. By what we observed the cost and labour 
of finding them countervails the value and worth of the 
diamonds. Those that employ the miners do not buy the 
ground as some have reported ; but they and any one that 
has a desire to employ his money that way first acquaints 
the governor of the mines with it. Then he grants him 
license to spring a mine where the employer thinks best, 
paying 3 pagodas per mensem if he employs no more than 
10, 20, 30 or 40 men in it. If more, then 4 and of some 5 
pagodas per mensem.* The miners or those labourers that 
work in the mines are paid pagodas per mensem in 

* In the mines at Ramallakotta, according to Tavernier, * the 
merchants pay a duty of 2 pagodas p^r ditm for 50 men, and 4 pagodas 
when they employ 100 men.’ (Tavernier, Crooke’s Edn. II, p. 46.) 
According to The venot, * the king exacted a pagoda every hour they 
work there whether they And any diamonds or not.’ Quoted in Biligrami 
and Willmott’s the NizanCs Dominions II, p. 505. 
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money and corn,* and this is all the charge the adyenturer 
in the mines is at, except it be that they overbid one another 
sometimes for a good piece of ground which one hath lighted 
upon, and another hearing of it bids the governor money 
for it and he that gives most has it. But besides the rent 
of 3 to 5 pagodas per mensem to the governor for the king 
there is a custom or excise set upon all corn at about 
50 per cent above the market; upon salt, betel and tobacco at 
above doable and treble the market rate. All the miners 
and those that deal there (except a privileged Englishman 
or such like) are compelled to live upon the mines in those 
towns where that excise is raised. The town of Gollapallee 
though within a mile and a half of the mines is without 
those limits, and therefore none of the miners or dealers 
in diamonds are allowed to live there, but at Mellwilleet 

* * These poor people only earn 3 pagodas per annum, although 
they must be men who thoroughly understand their work.’ Crooke’s 
Tavernier II, p. 46. 

t This name appears ss Mullally in sheet 94 of Indian Atlas. The 
following extract from the Earl Marshal's paper of 1677 in the 
Philosophical Transactions gives the history of the mines. ‘ Melwillee 
or the new mine, so called because it was but lately found out (for at 
least permitted to be made 'use of) in the year 1670, it had then a year 
employed the miners, but it was forbidden and lay unoccupied till 1673, 
when Complaints being made at Quoleur (Kollur), that the vein was 
worn out, the king again licensed its settlement. The earth they mine 
in, is very red and many of the stones found there have (some) of it 
•ticking to them, as if it had clung there while they were of a soft 
glutinous substance and had not attained that hardness, maintaining its 
colour on its skin (to be roughened with it) that it cannot be fetched 
out by grinding on a rough stone with such seeming, which they make 
use of to clean them The stones are generally well-shaped . . . most 
of them have a thick dull skin, incline to a yellowish water not al- 
together so strong and lively as the other mines, very few of them of a 
crystallised water and skin. (Temple ; Master's Diary ii, pp. 173-4.) 
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abont 4 or 5 miles from Gollapallee, where the 
governor of the mines lives. The whole rent of these mines 
is reckoned to the King worth 60,000 pagodas per annum, 
and as much more to the governor to bribe the courtiers to 
hold the place. There was none of the mines that we saw 
this day which were dug above three feet deep from the 
surface of the earth, and most of .them about two feet. The 
ground first overgrown with shrubs and boshes which the 
miners dig up with the earth. These mines lie upon a flat 
hill upon the top and on the side of it, where are found 
small and great diamonds of good and bad waters but very 
little bort,* and they say that the adventurers in these 
mines seldom lose in their undertakings. 

This morning came several of the most eminent mer- 
chants from the mines to visit us at Gollapallee, and to try 
how we were inclined to buy. At first they asked moderate 
rates, which when we bought they raised and afterwards 
would not shew more but what they asked dear for, so we 
could not lay out 1,000 pagodas amongst us all for fear of 
injuring the market. At 3 in the afternoon we set out of 
Gollapallee, passed over the mines to Mellwillee and Raiz- 
pentt which is about 6 miles, almost all that ground being 
spread with miners. And the mines in the valleys were 
much deeper than those upon the hills, being some of them 
10 and 12 feet deep, and some mines were sprung upon 
ground where corn had been sown and reaped a few months 

* Diamondi of a quality too coarse to be fit for jewellery. 

t These places are neither of them found in the new Indian Atlas 
issued by the Survey of India. Temple gives reference to sheet 94 as 
stated above, but the Atlas with me does not show it ; nor does the 
Route-Map of the Madras Presidency in sheets. 
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since* The governor of the mines at Mellwillee sent to 
compliment the Agent and excuse his not coming out to 
meet him as he said he intended to do, to which a civil 
answer was returned. The two towns at Mellwillee and 
Baizpent upon the mines are very large and populous ; but 
the buildings all thatched hovels. The people are well 
favoured, well clothed, and look as though they fed well to 
undergo their great and hot labour. The corn etc., being 
at excessive rates,* the place must needs be full of money" 
to pay 30, or 40,000 labourers in the mines besides many 
others, the diamonds being also always bought with ready 
money. The country pleasant like England about London ; 
by Raizpent is a large pleasant green valley full of flocks of 
woolly sheep ; thence to Mustabadt where we lodged this 
night, we travelled through a mountainous 
Mustabad. country, by very pleasant valley with tanks of 
water, and came to our journey’s end about 
8 at night, having travelled two gentue leagues. 

Supplementary Note on Mullavelly.^* A village near 
Ellore. It belongs to the Nizam who, in ceding the Circars, 
specially reserved the villages in which diamonds are found. 

* Diamonds are found in its vicinity. Some account of 
the geology of the place is extant, from which the following 

* Ball notes : * We are told in the Earl Marshal’s paper that In 
Golko^4ai the miners and merchants were much oppressed, and in a • 
miserable state of poverty, from having to submit to tyrannical 
squeesing and heavy duties on provisions, tobacco and betel.' (Crooke's 
Tavernier II, p. 354.) If Mr. Nathaniel Cholmley is to be given responsi- 
bility for this statement, how is this to be reconciled with Mr. Master^sK 

t A station on the railway line between Beswada and Ellore in tho 
Nf nvid State. 
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extract may be offered : * ** Near the village the plain is 
atrewn with blocks and fragments of a very hard conglo- 
merate sandstone, some pieces of which are of a purplish 
colour. There are also some large blocks of gametic gneiss, 
in a state of decomposition ; but the red sandstone abounds 
most, although rolled pieces of quartz, with a covering of a 
ferruginous clay, or carbonate of iron, together with the 
conglomerate sandstone, are scattered over the plain. The 
hollow flat, where the diamond pits are excavated, is 
surrounded by a bank, or rising of the soil in a circular 
manner. It has the appearance of having been once a lake. 
The banks are formed of the red ferruginous sandy soil, 
prevailing all round the place. Through this plain no 
river or rivulet flows, and the pools in its lower part, dry 
up about the month of March, when the excavation may 
commence, and not before.” 

* A few hills in the vicinity lie to the northward, not 
above two or three hundred feet above the plain, and are 
covered with underwood, interspersed with large trees. 
Some miles beyond these hillocks runs another range, loftier 
than the nearer ones, having however the same direction.' 

*The diamond pits are in general excavated at the 
north end of the bank that surrounds the hollow, to a depth 
of not more than twelve feet. The strata penetrated during 
the search for diamonds, are a grey, clayey, vegetable 
mould, about a foot or two. thick ; below this an alluvium 
composed of the following pebbles (not including the 
•diamonds) which have evidently undergone attrition, their 
angles having been worn off ; sandstone, quartz, siliceous 
iron hornstone, carbonate of iron, felspar, conglomerate 
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sandstone, and a prodigious quantity of kunkur, or con* 
oretionary limestone. Besides the numerous pieces of this 
concretionary rock, scattered on the surface of the soil, 
and also intermixed in large quantities in the diamond 
alluvium, it forms regular strata or veins in a horizontal 
position, both in the vegetable earth, and in the diamond 
alluvium, precisely like flints in chalk. Many of the 
pebbles of quartz, and hornstone, are not only varnished as 
it were, with a ferruginous enduit, but it penetrates into- 
their substance.' 

‘ The kunkur contains not a trace of quartz, or any 
other mineral ; and that in strata, in the vegetable soil, and 
in the diamond alluvium, is more friable than that exposed 
on the surface of the ground. It is in this alluvial detritus 
that the diamonds are found. The diamond is never found 
imbedded, or in any way attached to any of the pebbles,, 
with which they are invariably associated in this locality. 
They are always found loose, mixed with other little 
stones, and never attached to kunkur. The pebbles most 
constantly associated with it, and forming infallible indi- 
cations of the existence of diamond, are iron ore and 
hornstone.’ 

‘ Notwithstanding the prodigious quantity of carbonate 
of lime in this locality, the water does not contain any 
traces of it ; and the inhabitants use even that collected in 
the pits. The detritus, forming the diamond stratum, 
must proceed from the hills north, the only onss near this 
place ; being probably the continuation of the stand- 
stone range which extends easterly from Banganapilly,. 
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Oondapilly, and Mullavelly, in all of which localities the 
matrix of the diamond lies in conglomerate sandstone.’ 

\Note , — ^The above is an extract from Pharaoh's Ga%eiiOir of 
Southern India^ pp. 56 and 57. This work was published in 1855 and 
the condition of the mining locality about that time is what is reflected 
in the quotation.] 

\Thi8 was presented to the Indian Historical 
Records Commission in December last at its 
Patna Session^ 1980f and is published here by 
permission,"] 



An Incident in the Relation of the Governor of 
Poona ma I lee with Fort St. George. 


The early history of Fort St. George is full of stirring 
incidents of various kinds and degrees of importance ; one, 
of them that is of particular interest is the administration 
of the settlement during the period of rule of the surround- 
ing locality by a certain Governor of Golkondla, generally 
known in the Company's records as Brahmany Lingappa. 
Before we come to this particular incident, a very brief 
resume of the history of Fort St. George would be necessary 
for the understanding of the incident. 

The region in which Fort St. George is situated fell 
within the sphere of the operations of Golkonda under the 
arrangements come to between Golkonda and Bijapur after 
the defeat of the Yijayanagar armies in the battle of Tali- 
kota. The English had their trading settlements at Masuli- 
patam and Armagam within the territory of Golkonda and 
the Dutch had their settlements at Pulicat. In the period 
of commercial rivalry and war between the Dutch and the 
English, the English found their position at Armagam un- 
comfortable as against the Dutch at Pulicat on the one side 
and even the Portuguese at San Thome on the other. The 
position at Masulipatam itself did not ensure freedom to the 
Company's servants to the extent that they required it for 
their own as well as the Company’s trade. Hence there was 
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a general dissatisfaction with the position. By the constant 
efforts of Cogan and Day, they succeeded ultimately in 
securing possession of a somewhat neglected piece of ground 
in the neighbourhood of what was called Madraspatnam^ 
and a charter was apparently issued by the Yijayanagar 
Emperor, Venkata II, through the influence of the Gover- 
nor of Kalahasti, Vengala or Venkata and his brother Aiya, 
sometimes called Aiyappa. This is the foundation of Fort 
St. George. This charter was lost and is not forthcoming 
even now, and the East India Company’s Agents provided 
themselves with an efficient substitute for it by a renewal 
of the charter by Venkata’s successor, Sriranga, the last 
ruler of Vijayanagar. This was issued in 1645, and waa 
written on a plate of gold. That constitutes the basis of the 
settlement. 

There the settlement is clearly described as in the im* 
mediate neighbourhood of Madraspatam. It is there that 
the name Madraspatam occurs for the first time authorita- 
tively. The reason for that particular name is still shrouded 
in obscurity, and what circumstances it is that gave the 
name to the locality is yet very far from clear. Another 
name of the Indian town is what occurs sometimes in the 
Company’s records as Channapatnam. This town owes ita 
foundation to the family of Kalahasti chieftains whose re- 
presentatives at the time were Venkata and Aiyappa referredr 
to above. It is the second of these princes that built the 
town in the name of their father, Channappa with the special 
object of preventing the Dutch at Pulicat and the Portuguese 
at San Thome from fighting against each other constantly 
by interposing a town belonging to the emperor between 
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these two settlements of European trading companies.* 
This Channappa was ruler of Kalahasti, and his family and 
those of his relations, the Velugoti chiefs, played dn 
important part in the history of the last days of Vijayanagar 
Empire. The town of Channapatnam therefore was an 
earlier foundation built by Aiyappa, son of Channappa^ 
whose name figures as Aiyappendra in the account of a 
battle fought at Erode by a number of allies on behalf of 
the emperor, Sriranga, against Docjdadevaraja Wodeyar of 
Mysore. Channapatnam therefore was an old towif ; 
Madraspatam seems to be a town or a part of this town 
with another name Madraspatnam ; and it is in the immedi- 
ate neighbourhood of it that the land was actually given to 
Cogan and Day to build their settlement. 

In the Fort St, George records there is clear evidence of 
confusion between the one and the other, and sometimes 
they are spoken of together, sometimes the one is substituted 
for the other. But that they were two is kept up distinctly 
in the various charters, even in the charter obtained from 
the Nawab Neknam Khan in 1672. But this statement is 
put beyond a doubt by the statement of Butche Paupama, 
the great granddaughter of this Channappa, ruler of Kala- 
hasti. The letter is reproduced in Love’s Vestiges of Old 
Madras, Volume I, page 347. She speaks of Channapatnam 
as having been built in the name of her grandfather’s 
father. Col. Love makes a mistake that she was the grand- 
daughter, as she is described as the daughter of a Timmappa. 
There is a Timmappa among the sons and there is also 
a Timmappa among the grandsons of Channappa. Her 

* Source Book of Vijayanagar History, Extracts 93 and 95. 

36 
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statement ought to be given preference in a case like this. 
That the town of Channapatnam was built by Aiyappa in 
die name of his father is again categorically stated in the 
report of the Brahmin Venkatapati, the Company’s Agent 
at Golkonda, who wrote about it in January 1672.* 

The charter that was granted by Sriranga had to t)e 
renewed again by the Nawab, Mir Jiimla, when he became 
Nawab of Golkonda Carnatic in the fifties, and subsequently 
by the Nawab Neknam Khan at the end of the reign of the 
Kutub Shah, Abdullah, and just before his successor, Abul 
Hasan, came to the throne. In all these charters the posi- 
tion of the town is defined and the privileges more or less 
fully enumerated. But the question of privileges was so 
worded as to admit of considerable doubt. The town was 
made free of customs for the goods of the Company. But 
as the town improved, the commercial actiyity of the 
settlement also improved, and with it naturally sea-going 
trade both by way of exports and imports. All the goods that 
came • to it were not the Company’s necessarily, and that 
provided one fruitful cause of dispute. Another was that 
the rent originally agreed upon was a comparatively small 
sum when the settlement was of no importance whatever as a 
commercial centre. But as its position improved, its finances 
naturally improved, and the imperial power of whom the 
Company held the town naturally also looked to improving 
their part of the share. Then there was the question of the 
surrounding people, who went and effected settlements 
in Fort St. George and within its limits. They consisted of 
artisans, and labourers of various kinds, spinners, weavers, 

• Love's Vestiges of Oi l Madras, Vol. I, p. 346. 
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•dyers, etc., and contributed largely to the prosperity of the 
town. Their position in relation to the Cdtnpaiiy on the 
one side and their leige lord on the other was one of consi- 
derable delicacy. Then there was the question of intercourse, 
commercial intercourse in particular, between the town 
itself and the surrounding country in respect of supplies of 
various of the daily requirements of the settlement. All 
these necessarily provided fruitful ground for quarrel and 
the disputes assumed more vigour or less as the governor of 
the surrounding locality happened to be a man of vigour as 
an administrator or an easy-going individual. 

It is in this connection that wo tind the Tarafdar of 
Pooiiamallee, to which belonged Chaimapatnarn and Port St. 
Qeorge, figure prominently in the Company’s transactions. 
When the hist Kntub Shahi ruler, AI)ul Hasan, succeeded to 
the throne,’ he appointed two Brahman brothers. Madanna 
and Akkanna, as the Dewan and the General Agent 
respectively. The Muharninandan Prime Minister died; 
and the Muhammadan Commauder-in-Chiof was dismissed, 
another Muhammadan in favour with the Brahman brothers 
taking his place. The Nawabship that was held by Mir 
Jumla became soon after the charge of Akkanna, Madanna 
continuing to be the Chief Minister. As Abul Hasan is 
reputed to have given himself up to a life of ease and enjoy- 
ment, the real power was in the hands of these brothers, 
who seem to have had a certain number of nephews of great 
talent. One of them figures in the records of th(i earlier 
transactions by name Rustam Rao. Similary Liugappa 
figures in the records of the East India Company as the 
energetic Governor of Pooiiamallee, who tried to got from 
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the Company, at Fort St. Oeorge a dne share of its revennee 
for the Government at Golkonda. 

Akkanna and Madanna have been handed down to 
ill-fame because of the paucity of knowledge among 
historians. * Even from what little is known of them, they 
seem to have been officers who conducted the administra- 
tion on lines of efficiency, and served their master's interests 
loyally. Of course, like the governors of these times, even 
including the public servants of the East India Company, 
they had a partiality for private gains, a feature from which 
knighted agents of the English Company were not free 
among the contemporaries of these. This defect notwith- 
standing, there is enough to show that the administration 
of Golkoncja was more or less efficient and Aurangzeb found 
it a very difficult task to destroy the Sultanate ultimately. 

In regard to Lingappa, the information that is available 
in the Company’s records have been so interpreted that 
even historians have strayed away from their impartiality 
and committed themselves to verdicts which could not be 
accepted as altogether historical. The following extracts 
from Talboys Wheeler’s History of Madras would illustrate 
our position : — 

** It will occasion but little surprise to learn that the 
spirited defence offered by Mr. Streynsham Master to the 
intrigues of a deceitful native like Lingappa, should have 

* Even Professor Sarkar’s Aurangzeb contains but little regarding 
them beyond the statement of Ifavart, More is known of them even 
from the Company's records, which is naturally coloured by the pre-^ 
judice against Lingappa. 
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■excited a strong opposition to his measures in the breasts 
of the Directors at home. Indeed we are sorry to say (hat 
the latter exhibited a meanness of spirit, which strongly 
contrasts with the volunteer movements of our own times; 
and they were perfectly willing that their servants in this 
cotintry should succumb to every petty native chief who 
chose to insult them, or who endeavoured to worry them 
into sending peishcushy * 

The first part of the extract here refers to the high-Iiaiul- 
ed doings of Streynsliam Master between the Company and 
its servant ended in the Company’s ordering the retirement 
of their energetic Agent in Fort St. George. The dispute had 
reference to the rent due from Madras, Idngappa demand- 
ing, in view of the growth of the town and its revenues, a 
higher rent than the paltry one that was fixed upon to 
begin with, and the inclusion or otherwise of Triplicane in 
settlement. When the Company refused to consider the 
question fairly from the point of view of Lingappa, he took 
such coercive measures as to stop the trade, the source of 
prosperity of the Company in the town. Streynsham 
Master took it into his hands to send out expeditions into 
the immediate neighbourhood, set fire to towns, burn and 
pillage villages, and even went the length of burning down 
the house of the talayari^ the chief of the police, in Tripli- 
cane itself, I am not sure that such acts of an Agent 
come within the description of the latter sentence of 
Talboys Wheeler’s in regard to the doings of Lingappa. 
Master undoubtedly succeeded for the nonce, but the 

• J. Talboys Wheeler, Madras in the Old Times (1882 Edition)* 

p. 63. 
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resources of Lingappa were great. He was apparently anr 
energetic oiricial, had the countenance of the chief ofiBcers 
at headquarters, two of them being his own uncles. As he 
pathetically pointed out that as Tarafdar of Poonamallee he* 
had to pay a heavy tribute to headquarters, and latterly 
when he became Governor of Conjivaram and ultimately 
rose to bo the Viceroy of the Gollcoiida Carnatic, a position 
occupied by the great Mir Jumla himself, ho demanded 
what he thought was a fair quota from his point of view 
from Fort St, George. Seeing that the response was not 
reasonable enough, he resorted to coercive measures by 
merely declaring a blockade. Streynsham Master’s reprisals 
took the form indicated above. Having regard to the 
resources of the Company at the time and the possibility of 
Streynsham Master’s bringing on war with the kingdom of 

I 

Golkonda as a whole, whether the East India Company was 
right or wrong in regard to their censure of the action of 
Master, no historian could doubt. 

But even for Lingappa there was a case, and that it 
was not merely the private greed of the individual 
that was responsible would become clear from the 
following lt5tter that he wrote to Governor GylTord on 
his arrival in Madras. The letter speaks for itself. All we 
wish to point out here is that Lingappa must have been a 
man of energy and a capable administrator to have been 
promoted from a mere Talukdar of a small divison like 
Poonamallee to the governorship of the Carnatic, and he 
must have served loyally ; and if he went forward against 
Bijapur and Mysore at the time and conquered for Golkonda 
the Subha of Sira in Mysore, one of the divisons conquered: 
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for Bijapur by Shahji, Shivaji’s father, which constituted 
an integral part of the territory of Bijapur at the time, he 
could not have been the petty native chief that he is des- 
cribed to be. Pdshciish and the desire for it may have 
been the canker that ate into the Indian administration just 
as private profit and petty speculations of various kinds did 
that of the British Company, as successive Governors of 
British India have time and again insisted. Sir William 
Langhorn wasnoi free from it in Madras and one of the good 
things that Streynsham Master did as Governor of Madras 
was to put an end to private trade of the Company’s 
servants. 

Prom this lengthy letter of Lingappa it will become 
clear that far from being a petty oilicial, whose one object 
was the demand of iteishcush^ he was a rather vigorous ad- 
ministrator and worked for getting from the Company, what, 
from his point of view, was the legitimate income for his 
masters, the rulers of Golkonda. The Company’s Agents 
and their servants put up a struggle, not very much for 
the profit of the East India Company, as for their own 
private profit. A careful examination of the Fort St. 
George records themselves would indicate clearly that 
in this struggle perhaps the merits were on the side of the 
Golkonda Governor rather than the East India Company’s 
servants. The verdict of Talboys Wheeler noted above 
is hardly supported by the known facts. 

Translation of a letter^ dated July the 10th, 1681^ 
{received July the 14th^ 1681) from Podula Lingappah 
from Conjivaram, to The Right Worshipful William 
Qifford, Esq.^ Oovernor . — I enjoy good health wishing 
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to hear the life from your worshipful ; the kind letter you 
were pleased to write to me I have received the same 
in a good hour the contents whereof 1 have perused and 
joyfully observed. I have had notice of your arrival at 
Chinapatnam the 3rd current, and you have written me 
accordingly, whereof I heartily rejoiced. 1 was informed 
that you have been sometime before at that place and 
have been very kind and have done a great deal of 
good to many people, and now it has been a matter 
of a year that the people hearing of your coming out 
all have waited for your arrival as the pearl oysters for 
the rains in October ; and as that sort of fowl called 
Ehuccuroculoo waits for the rains from the clouds; and as 
the dry fields wait for the rains; and were continually 
looking towards the sea, wishing for your safe arrival as an 
afflicted people; and by the great fortune of the people, you 
have arrived there safely as well for their happiness as 
your own business. 

The action of the late Government as follows, viz,^ I, 
unto whom the Diwan has been pleased to deliver their 
chop, was ordered to remain in these parts on their behalf ; 
but the late Governor never took any notice of what I 
used to write to him, and there coming the king’s phyrmaund 
and Braminy Maddana and Achana’s Roccas, and the 
Diwan’s to your town, he would take no notice thereof, but 
turned them away. The town of St. Triplicane does belong 
to Poonamallee country, for Verona* being a person that 
used to do a great deal of charity and having desired to let 

* Kasi Viranna, sometimes also called Hasan Khan, was the 
Company’s native agent for trade. 
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him haire the place at farm we let him have it since which 
having sent our people to take possession of it, they were 
thrnst away, and besides when Braminy Achana came to 
these parts he did not: send to visit him nor vouchsafe to 
write him a humble letter. And besides he has proclaimed 
that none belonging to your town shall lend any money or 
offer to buy any paddy of any person belonging to the 
country under our Government. And if they did, they 
should be severely punished and many the like things. 
Notwithstanding all this, considering that strangers of 
great quality trading into this country and many people 
being maintained by them and those that live under you 
did do great deeds of charity ; for these reasons I have 
winked at it as much as I could. He has laid a tax upon 
all the inhabitants of your town, and has taken from several 
of them money by force, and fined several others and done 
many other things which they being not able to endure any 
longer, left the town and came away expecting to have a 
cowle granted them and Company’s Merchants should 
leave the place ; and came to live with them, it being a 
custom among the caste of this people, that if some should 
refuse to do as the rest, to make a kind of mutiny ; and 
thereupon the people of the caste have hindered the carry- 
ing of any merchandise to your town ; but the late Govern- 
ment seeing this sent about one hundred soldiers and two 
hundred peons towards St. Thome and Poonamalec and 
fell upon the town, robbed them and|carried away the 
goods. 

One son df a whore, a traitor and a murderer called 
Serapa, the late Governor’s crediting that pitiful fellow’s 
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words that made him believe saying that the Gk)lkonda.. 
people, had no horse, nor men and that they should not do 
the country any greater harm for god’s sake and that if the 
English, did intend to take all the whole country who could 
hinder them; and when the late Governor did write to me, 
he did use to write as a master to his servant with many 
threatcnings and many the like things; my master had notice 
of all these words and he was pleased to write to me saying 
that it was true that the English had farmed that town for 
1,200 pagodas per annum, that it was likewise true, that we 
have only given the cowle for their European ships and the 
Company’s goods and not for the goods that are bought and 
carried from this country upon such ships as come from 
Acheeii, Pegu, Bantam, Manilla, Arakan, Malacca, Ormus, 
Tanasory, Orissa, Bengal, etc., places; and that we did not 
give them the Jancan thereof freely to them ; it is not only 
this but St. Thome, did use to produce us 10,000 pagodas per 
annum, but by the great dissatisfaction we took against the 
French we razed that city to the ground ; but all the people 
belonging to that place came to your town and therefore 
we lose that 10,000 pagodas per annum ; and besides this 
they have kept and protected in your town such merchants 
as came from great places, as Poonamallee, Chiiigleput, 
Conjivaram, Kaveripak, who did use to pay the Diwan 
certain taxes and thereby the English get a great deal and 
that whether or no the English had a phyrmaund for all 
these things and |vhy the Diwan should lose all these 
benefits for farming the town to the English for 1,200 
pagodaa per annum ; and therefore ordered me to endea- 
vour to make the English give satisfaction for all these 
losses, and the money those people owe the Diwan, th& 
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English must either pay it, or if not willing to do it, they 
must be gone to their own country and that such insolent 
people should not remain in this king’s country and this he 
writes to me, but I considering it would be a great affliction 
to the people, I have only prohibited merchandise and 
permitted provisions to be carried to your town ; but the 
late Governor being a v(‘ry understaruling person, and 
Serapab being his favonrito and councellor took it very ill. 
I should do so and sent and robbed Candoro and intend- 
ed to cut off the chief talayarh liea<l of that place, 
but he being there vvith a few people (he made his 
escape). 

Mr. Hearsey having desired me leave to get goods 
brought from St. Thome which he intended to have shipped 
for Manilla ; but the late Governor having sent some people 
there (lacuna in the original) fetched the goods to Chinna- 
patam by force and besides that there being a Jaffnapatam 
vessel coming to St. Thome, the late Governor prepared a 
vessel and having shot several guns ; the men that were 
upon this vessel being much surprised and afraid, endea- 
vouring to get away, some of them f(dl into the sea and were 
drowned ; what became of some of them, it is not yet known, 
but that boat was carried to Chinnapatam road, riding in St. 
Thome road which had brought palmirahs from Jaffna- 
patain, they cut her cable and carried her likewise to Chinna- 
patam having also kept a couple of sloops in the St. Thome 
road, and fired off guns with a design to lay hold of all 
the boats that were bound thither and therefore all the 
merchants that were there, left the place for fear and went 
away. 
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His Highness the Allnmpanah* has sent me a 
pbyrmaund saying St. Thome was a great road tod therefore 
I should name the place ; * Hassennaband, and should 
endeavour to increase the place as much as I could, a person 
of my king having graciously looked upon it, the late 
Governor did endeavour to ruin it as much as he could. 
But how long should I suffer it. 

The Diwans did grant their cowle for Chinnapatam and 
not for such persons as the late Governor to come further 
into the country and therefore to prohibit our country 
people from going to that place ; I have only kept a few 
.people about 3 or 4,000 round about your town with a 
design that the English imagining that Golkonda’s people 
had but these soldiers, the English would sally out upon 
our people. 

And whereas you are now come with a design to do 
good to all people 1 do not doubt but you will act so that 
there will be nothing done to the Company any prejudice ; 
but all people to live contentedly (jsic) and your trade and 
meiKshandize to go on well ; and I hope all things will pro- 
ceed prosperously when the Diwan lays hold on anything, 
they will not easily part with it and how do you design to 
.please them. 

My master writes to me that the late Agent had sent by 
Dubash Grua 2,000 pagodas for a present and 12,000 pago- 
das that remained due and by the means of Honasser 
the said money was delivered into my master’s treasury and 
he writes he has received the said money and that he only 
* Alam Panah, Protector of the World. 
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received the money but was not fnlly satisfied therewith 
and whether or no yon or they must not pay the money 
for Chinnapatam as much as Bnlicat produces ; and if tlie 
English should say they have their cowle, I should give 
for: answer that they should only remain there themselves 
and the Company’s merchants in the town, and should 
deliver us as Pulicat people did, all the St. Thome 
merchandize and of other places of our country which are 
there and all other caste which are in your town and that, ^ 
excepting Europe ships, all other ships and vessels that 
come from all other places, should come from the Diwan’s 
port and not yours. 

Moreover, he wrote me that by the unjust proceedings 
of the late agent. I should fine him in great sums of money 
and hereafter to keep a good correspondence between him 
and me. 

You write me word to permit merchandize and pro- 
vision to be brought to your town ; I shall not fail to do it. 

I shall not do contrary to your desire therein ; it is very 
good for me to have friendship with so noble and discreet 
a person as you are, desiring not to esteem as a small friend, 
for in time you will come to be satisfied in my friendship ; 

I do serve one for a little victual and I must obey what I 
am commanded by my master and therefore if you would 
send one of your persons and to empower him to do so as 
shall please my master, all things will go on very well and 
thereby you will obtain great honour. What need have I 
to enlarge any farther to so discreet and understanding a 
person as you are. 



Ton may lay your commands upon miB desiring the 
continuance of your love. 

f ■ 

— ^The letter^is partially modernized and punctuated ; other- 
iwise it is left as the literal translation of the original.] 

[-4 paper read at the Meventh Public Meeting of 
the Indian Historical Records Commission^ 
held at Nagpur in December 1928,'] 




PART M 

INDIAN CULTURE 




The Tamil Ssngam in a Pandyan Charter 
of the early Tenth Century A.D. 


The following passage in Tamil forms part of the 
genealogical portion of an important copper-plate charter.*^ 
The passage in full gives a list of Pan^yas who lived 
and passed away, bat who look, from the description 
given, very much like legendary characters rather than 
historical ones. The allusions are clear in some cases, while 
in others they are far from being clear even as legends. But 
the part that follows begins with the well-knawn point of 
the Mahabharata War, and carries the genealogy dawn to 
the establishment of the Sai'igam in Madura, and there the 
traditional portion comes to a stop. The actual genealogy 
starts thereafter with one who bore the name Parahku&. 
For the purpose of the present note, we are not concerned 
with that portion. We set down the text as it occurs on 
page 454, and its translation as found on page 460 of 
Volume III, Part IV of the South Indian Inscriptions pub- 
lished in the Archseological Survey of India Series : — 
marathar malal-kalattaviyap paratattirpaha^oUiyum Vijayanai Vasi& 
lapanikkiyum vSndaliyach churam pokkiyum vatayil makkaya) puli 
tilai vafavarai neffiyil varaindun tafaihpiidain pa^ ko^fa ht^Skanga]. 
pala tiruttiytim afum paii noy na4ahai:ri ambor chltramtiyariyuni Talai- 
SlangSnattiffannokkamiruvSndaraik kolai vSpryalai tumittuk kurait- 
talaivin k!ltto).ittum MahSbharatam tamilp-pajuttuiu MadhuxSpurich* 

* The larger iSinnamanttr Plates, a* they are called. 

37 
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^tthngam vaittum mahsirajarum sarvabhaumarnm Mahimaf4<^lam-katti- 
kandapin. 

“ He who led the elephants in the Bhirata (war) so as to destory 
the great charioteers in a hill-battle ; he who relieved Vijaya (Arjuna) 
from the curse of Vasu ; he who drove (his enemies) to the forest so 
that they might be scorched up and destroyed (there) and had the 
blameless (royal emblems) of the big fish, the tiger and the bow 
■engraved on the top of the Northern Mountain (i.e. the Himalayas); he 
who, securing the services of huge giants, restored many tanks and 
relieved the country from disease and pinching hunger ; he who with a 
dreadful sword cut off the heads of two kings that advanced against 
iiim in the battles at Chitramuya^i and Talaiyalanganam and stopped 
■the dance of their (two) headless trunks and he who had the Maha- 
bharata translated into Tamil and had established the *‘^a(igam'’ in 
the town of Madhura and had ruled the circle of the earth and had 
passed away/* 

The first statement has reference to a Pandya who took 
part in the Mahabharata War. The statement actully made 
here in regard to the Pharata War is that the Pandya con- 
cerned charged with his corps of elephants in the Bharata 
War, so that the Maharathas (heroes of the chariot) may be 
suppressed in the field of fighting. The translation made 
by the Epigraphist leaves a good deal to be desired. The 
term malai-kalam is translated as hill-battle. The com- 
pound-word actually is the field in which enemies contend 
for success. Of course, Mr. Subrahmania Aiyar adds a 
footnote. But the translation given there leaves it still 
malaukUlam as the field of battle, taking mqlai for hill 
and making it the place of battle. Malai is the Tamil verb 
contend ** or “ fight Ka]am\^ the field. Charging 
with his elephants, so that the Maharathas may fall*’, 
would mean that the PSndya led the elephantry to the 
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destruction of the great charioteers of the enemy. The 
next statement refers to the Pan^ya who helped Arjuna to 
rid himself of the curse of Vasn.* 

' The next following statement is that he drove the 
enemy kings into the desert^ so that they may be destroyed. 
This is a general statement, where he is said to have 
•defeated other kings, and drove enemy kings into desert as 
the only safety from his pursuit. This is the usual Tamil 
expression meaning that the enemy could find no freedom 
from the victor except by fleeing into the desert for protec- 
tion. The next is a more deflnite statement. It is the 
imprinting of the Pandyan royal emblems of the time on the 
face of the Himalayas. This is a claim that is often made 
by Southern kings, all three of them, at various times. The 
Southern monarch that is said to have carried his arn;is suc- 
cessfully so far as the Himalayas, must have been overlord 
of his two colleagues in the South, and if the Pandya hap- 
pened to be the overlord, his authority is generally taken to 
have been acknowledged by the Cola and Cera, and the 
emblems of the three together constitute the imperial Panijlyan 
sign-manual. This is said to have been imprinted on the 
Himalayas as a sign that the Pandyan suzerainty had been 
acknowledged right up to the Himalayas in the north. In 
historical times a similar claim was made by Jatavarman 
Sundara Pandya 1 right up to the banks of the Krishna. 

^This is, according to the Mahabharata^ prince BabhruvShana, 
Arjuna's son by the Paig^ya princess Citrahgada, who fought against 
him and defeated him in the course of Arjuna*s peregrination prelimi- 
nary to the celebration of the horse-sacrifice. The story will be found 
in chapters 70-82 df the Xsvamidhika Parva of the MaKUbharaia 
<ICumbhakonam edition). 
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Kto inscription in Poonamallee shows the combined emblem 
.(prthe three kingdoms similarly. The claim here made" is 
ascribed actually to the Pancjiyan hero* of the Silappadhi- 
Icaram. A victorious march up to the HimUayas has 
similarly bben claimed by the Pallava Simhavarman in his 
Amaravati inscription, t and by the Rastraktita Oovinda III.]: 
Although we cannot be very definite as to the parti- 
cular individual who achieved this distinction, having 
Regard to the fact that these rulers were in the habit of 
appropriating such extraordinary achievements of their 
ancestors to themselves, the reference here seems to be to 
the one who made claim to this for the first time. Since 
‘the hero of the Silappadhikdram is described as the 
Papdy^u Nedumfeliyan, victor over the Aryan army, it 
seems likely that this is the person under reference here. 

The next following statements deserve careful scrutiny. 
The first has reference to the vast work of repairs to irriga- 
tion tanks carried out by a Pandyan ruler not with the 
assistance of human labour but with that of demons. Of 
<Jourse, the work must have been stupendous and must havh 
^n carried out as a measure of famine-prevention. The 
next, following incident is similar in point of character, 
that is, destroying hunger in the kingdom of the Pandyas. 
Apart from poetical language, this could only mean that 
the particular Pandya concerned took steps to give relief 
to. his people at a time when they were bound to fuffer 

* Book XVII, lines 1-5 and the Epilogue to Book XXIU,^ 

t 5//., I, No. 32, 11. 29-39. 

t Sanjan Copper-plates of Am5ghavar$a : Ep. M,, XVUl, 
No. 26, V. 23. 
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froi])i hunger owing to the failure of crops in the couhhEy 
as a result of famine. He is said to have got rid of hunger 
by measures which are not specifically stated, and to have 
brought this relief work of his to a conclusion by raitiihg 
**a picture that was painted in gold”. This latter part hM 
been coupled with what follows in the Epigraphist’s trans^ 
lation, which makes CitramuyaH a battlefield like Talaiy- 
altoganam, But the language used actually is that he got 
the country rid of a killing-hunger, and raised the golden 
picture, as if to say that the removal of the hunger wfU9 
brought to a conclusion by raising this picture. 

How could the raising of the golden picture complete, 
even ceremonially, the removal of hunger ? It would be 
clear even to superficial readers that this item and the 
previous one, the large scheme of repairs to irrigation tanks 
are actually measures of famine-relief. If that be so, is 
there anything like the raising of a golden picture that 
could be connected with famine-relief measures ; whether 
anything like the raising of a picture is symbolical of what 
was actually done ? It is nothing more than theicelebration 
of the famous festival to Indra, which brings to .a fitting 
conclusion the vast efforts of the ruler to keep famine out 
of the country, if his own efforts could do so. That festi- 
vals to Indra were largely in vogue in India, we can 
presujne from the familiarity with which comparisons ai^f. 
drawn-to Indradhvaja and other details connected with ii 
in literature. In the Silppadhikdram^ one whole book iS 
devoted to this Indra festival, which seems to have come 
to a close on the full moon of Caitra, the first month of the 
Tamil year. The self-same festival is referred to in the 
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opening book of the Mafiimekkalai as a normal condition 
of. affairs in a Tamil city like Kdveripatti'^am^ the C51a 
Capital. That it was not confined to the Tamil country 
alone, we may presume from the reference to it in the third 
verse of the fourth mrga of the Raghuvam^a^ where the 
ladies of the city with their children came to see the coro- 
nation procession of Raghu.* In commenting on this verse, 
Mallinatha explains what the Indra festival under refel*ence 
was, and gives us some details as to its celebration. The 
term Puruhutadvaja, the festival of the raising of which is 
brought into comparison with the coronation procession of 
Raghu, is explained by the commentator as the festival 
celebrated by kings with a view to the timely fall of rain. 
He gives three Sldkas in explanation thereof, all of them pro- 
bably from the Bhavisydltarapurd^a. The first onet 
.defines the flag as having the form of an elephant, raised on 
four posts, and fixed up standing in front of the city-gfate. 
* fn this manner: the inhabitants of the city celebrated the 
festival of Indra in the rainy season In a second verse,t 
he gives another definition. The Sakradhvaja is four-sided, 
in the^form of a flag, and fixed in front of the royal-gate 
of the palace. ‘ This, people call ‘ the flag of Indra ’, and 
brings health and happiness to the people of the city*. 

x[5rr: ll-Hif, v. 

t Jifrrf^cni I 

^ II 

t *^3^ Jlf«rf8?IJ3:l 

s II 
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Another verse* quoted in the context explains the pnrposev 
and the verse is addressed to Yudhisthira. Whoever is the 
king that carries the flag of Indra in festival procession, in 
his kingdom the clouds pour the amount of rain wished 
for, without a doubt. Thus it is clear that the raising of 
this flag connotes a festival to god Indra with a view to an 
abundance of rainfall at the proper seasons of the year, and 
the celebration is a festival conducted by kings. This ia 
exactly the description which we find given of the festival in 
Sk. V of the Silappadhikaram^ and the first book of 
Manimekhalai as well, in both of which it is explained as 
taking the flag on which was a representation of the 
Airavata, Indra’s elephant, from the front of the building 
in which is placed Kalpavrksa (the wish-giving tree) of 
Indra with the eight auspicious signs, and taking it round 
in festive procession. This festival begins with the 
announcement by the big drum, placed in the hall dedicated 
to the Vajrayudha (the thunder-bolt) of Indra, carried 
on the back of one of the royal elephants, and the festival 
announced by beat of drum both when it begins and when 
it closes, in the temple hall where the image of the White- 
elephant, Airavata, is housed. It is not explained so 
fully in the corresponding portion of the Mariirh§khala% 
but in substance it is the same. It will be seen from 
this detailed description that the festival was actually a 
celebration in honour of god Indra with a view to obtaining 
rain, and all the features associated with the festival are 
features in close association with Indra and his royal 
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beavenly paraphernalia^ his characteristic weaipon, the 
yajrayndha, his special monnt Airavata, his special tree 
Ealpaka and the flag, all of them alike symbolising the 
•coming of Indra^, to which the Manimekfialai adds the 
statement (1, 11. 5-15) that, in the days when the great festi- 
val of Indra was being celebrated in Puhar, the capital of 
the Cd|a8, by special permission of the godi IndraV heaven 
itself became empty, and all the gods came down to the 
Goja capital in various forms to witness the great festival* 

The point for explaining the passage in the grant 
consists in this. That the particular Pan^yan under refe- 
rence undertook active measures to prevent famine as far as 
human agencies could provide for it, and assured himself 
of unfailing timely rain, without which all human efforts 
would have been in vain, by celebrating this traditional 
festival to bespeak the good offices of the rain-god Indra. 
The two statements therefore together constitute work 
that was done in connection with one particular object, and 
must - be so taken in our interpretation of the passage. 

Then follows a series of three statements. The first is 
the achievement of a Pan^yan, who won the victory at. 
Talaiyalanganam, where, on the field of battle, Ka. cut off 
the heads of the two other crowned kings like him^lf,^and 
stopped the dancing of the headless trunks. ^ Without *all 
the poetical embellishments, it simply meano t^e two 
kings, the Cola and the Cera whoever they were, were 
killed in the battle. The next statement is the 4oing of the 
MaJ^bMrata in Tamil, and the next following statement 
is the establishment of the Saiigam in Madura. Of 
course, the passage comes to a close with the statement 
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that, after these great kings and Sdrvahhaumas^ or emper- 
ors, had raled and passed away began another series of 
rulers. The purpose of the grant in doing this is to 
indicate that whdn these rulers of old who lived and passed 
away so gloriously, another set of rulers of modern times 
began to rule in succession. This manner of stating it 
gives indication of a comparatively long interval between 
the one set and the other. 

t 

The really interesting question in respect of this 
passage is whether we should ascribe each one of 
these events, or achievements, to a separate ruler, 
or whether some of these have to be taken together 
and < ascribed to one and the same ruler. This turns 
out to be of importance particularly with reference 
to the last three of them. We have seen already that in 
respect of irrigation-works, and the celebration of the Indra 
festival, we would be justified in taking the two together as 
the work of one and the same ruler. Similarly one may be 
inclined to take the two incidents connected with the 
Mahabhdrata together ; but that is hardly called for as the 
active tosistance in the war may be the work of a PSn^ya 
sovereign ^rho might even have fallen in battle, from the 
way tiiat his f^art in the war is described. The victory that 
Arjuna’s owu son won against his father betokens a compa- 
ratively youhg ruler, and, having regard to the additional 
fact that A^juna married the princess in the course of his 
Tlrthaydtra he must have come to the throne later in 
succession to the other. The next one is a general state- 
ment,*^the defeating of contemporary kings which may 
ascribed to one Pan^yan of distinction, and may even be 
conimbn to several. We have pointed out. that the imprinting 
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of the Pan<j[yan emblem on the Himalayas/ whether it 
is actual or merely poetical, is ascribable to a particular 
Pan^yan from whom, of course, his successdrs could have 
assumed it, as is often the case, without any achievement 
to substantiate it. Then follows the one distinguished for 
the famine-works referred to, and then comes the next one, 
the victor at Talaiyalanganam. The Pandyan viator at 
Talaiyalanganam is a famous figure in so-called Sangam 
literature of Tamil, and the victory at Talaiyalanganam is 
itself under reference by a number of poets of the first rank 
among those regarded as poets of the Sangam. First and 
foremost there is the Madurai-kahji of Mangudi Marudan 
included in the Saiigam collection called Pattuppattu {Ten 
poems). This poem of 850 lines is in celebration of this 
Pan(Jyan whose exploits are described in full, and the pur- 
pose of the poem is to draw his attention to the necessity of 
providing himself for the life to come, having done all that 
need be done by a sovereign on earth to discharge his duties 
and make himself famous. Then the great poet Nakklrar 
refers to him in some poems ascribed to him. But in one, 
Ahananurw^i^, there is a full and unmistakable reference 
to the battle, and to the seven enemies whom he had over- 
come. Their names are enumerated categorically aa the 
Gera, the Cola, the chief Titiyan, the chief Elini, the chief 
of Erumaiyur, the chief Irungovenman, and (he, chiefs 
Porunan. These seven are referred to allupively in the 
Madurai-kdnji. Another poet Eurungoliyur Kilar refers 
to another achievement of this Pandya, his taking the Cera 
Vprince of the elephant-look ’ prisoned in poem 17 of tha 
Purandnuru. In poem 19, the same poet addresses the 
same sovereign, and the poet refers by name to thp Gera 
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prince ^ of the elephant-look ’ in other poema, making him 
undoubtedly a contemporary with him. Another poet* 
Ealladan add loesses this very same Pandyan in poem 23. 
There is a similar reference to him mentioning specifically 
his CSra and Cola enemy in poem 25 of the same work. 
So then we see that the Pandyan, who was victor at 
Talaiyalanganam against the two other enemies and a num- 
ber of chiefs, their allies, is actually celebrated by poets, 
whose names undoubtedly figure in the traditional lists of ' 
‘the . Safigam as they have come down to ns, and whose 
works are undoubtedly included in the collection known 
as the ^angam collections. Poem 18 of the Purandnuru 
exhorts this PSndya to make his territory well provided 
with irrigation works. Can we, therefore, identify him 
with the Pandya who is mentioned in this charter, as 
having distinguished himself by similar works and cele- 
brating the great Tndra festival ? 

There would be justification for identifying this Pand- 
yan with the Pandyan victor at Talaiyalanganam, as poem 19 
by- the same author refers unmistakably to the battle of 
Talaiyalanganam, in which he is said to have overcome the 
seven enemies. Taking the two poems together, it leaves us 
in no doubt that the poet Kudapulaviyanar does celebrate 
the Pandyan to make the food supply abundant in the 
country by providing irrigation works. This would, there- 
fore, warrant our taking it that, according to the charter 
under discussion, it was he who took steps to get rid of hunger 
from his country and celebrated the Indra festival as a 
fitting completion to his benevolent work. If so, then it 
amounts to this; that the Pandyan victor at Talaiyalanganam 
at some time in his reign, felt the urgent necessity for 



embarking npon large irrigation works and providing 
the country with the means for raising an ample supply of 
food and putting it beyond reach of famine. 

We then proceed to the next incidents, the doing of the 
Mahabharata in Tamil, and the establishment of the ^i^gam 
in Madura. So far as the doing of the Mahabharata is 
concerned, we have definite information regarding three 
versions of the Mahabharata. The latest is what is popu- 
larly known, and in popular use, as the Mahabharata of 
Villiputturar, sometimes spoken of as Villiputtur Alyar^ 
supplemented by a comparatively modern writer, Nalla 
Pillai. This is the complete version of the work we have. 
The next is a version of which we have not as yet come 
upon even a complete manuscript, but of which portions 
are available covering three or four parvas from the 
Udyogaparva. The part available has recently been 
published, but it is only a part. Even so, it gives us 
the information in one of the verses included in the 
published part that the work ;was composed in the reign 
of Nandivarman of Tellaru, whom we know as the Nandi- 
varman, grandson of the great Nandivarman Pallava-Malla 
of the eighth century. The work therefore is referable to 
the middle of the ninth century after Christ. The name of 
the author, however, is Perumdevanar. This Perumdevanar 
has often been mistaken for the Perumdevanar, whose name 
figures in the so-called eight Sahgam collections, for the 
eight of which he composed the poems in invdoation. This 
would mean that it was in his time that the collections were 
actually made, and that it fell to his lot to pompose the 
poems in invocation ; and he composed the eight poems 
to ^iva, Vijnu, and Skanda or Subrahmanya, according to 
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occasions, showing a broad-mindedness in matters religions, 
fairly a general feature of the times. We find the name 
Perumdevanar among the list of writers compiled from the 
^hgam works, and there is at least one poem among the 
collections by a Perumdevanar, which probably was in those 
days a common name. To distinguish, therefore, the 
particular Perumdevanar who translated the Mahdbhdrata 
in Tamil, he is always referred to as the Perumdevanar 
who wrote the poem Mahabharata in Tamil. That is, 
he is generally distinguished as the author of the T8^mil 
MahdhhMrata. Quotations from the Mahdbhdrata occur 
in the classical grammar Tolkdppiyam and elsewhere, for 
purposes of illustration. These have been collected to the 
extent of about forty verses, and several among these are 
not found in the part so far published of the Bharata of 
the more modern PerumdevanSr whose work is distin- 
guished by the name Bhdratavenbd indicating the metre of 
the verses in the poem. It seems clear, therefore, that we 

havcv to look for another Perumdevanar who rendered the 
« 

MahSbhSrata in Tamil, and composed the poems in invo- 
cation for the eight collections of the so-called ^angam 
works in Tamil. Can we refer the rendering of the Maha- 
bharata in Tamil by this author as under reference in the 
expression ‘the putting into Tamil of the Mahabharata’ in 
the charter under examination ? This will become clearer 
in the next section where we shall take up for considera- 
tion the establishment of the Sahgam in Madura. 

According to the traditional account of the Sahgam, 
that is really the only account that is available so far, there 
were three suSh i^hgams. It is by the maintenance of a 
court of learned men, it is hardly necessary to give these 
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^ngams any stricter organisation than that as far as oar 
information of them at present goes, that the Panijyas 
enconraged the growth of Tamil literature, and made it 
possible for the comparatively large output of Tamil litera- 
ture at the period. In the course of the progress of this 
literature, a famine is said to have supervened and, lasting 
for the proverbial twelve years, made life in the country 
impossible. The ruler for the time being, finding it diffi- 
onlt to maintain such a large court at a time of such great 
distress, dismissed them all by allowing them to scatter 
themselves elsewhere than in the Pandya country during 
the time of distress, and return immediately that the famine 
ceased. The famine having lasted perhaps longer than was 
expected, those who returned were comparatively few, 
and among them it would appear there was nobody who 
had cultivated that part of Tamil grammar relating to love, 
one of the five main sections of Tamil grammar. The 
Pandya ruler at the time finding that the court was so 
denuded of scholars of eminence made a systematic bffort 
to collect the poems, as far as he could arrange it, the best 
among them with a view to putting them in a permanent 
form. The eight collections of works generally called by 
Tamil scholars Sadgam works had been thus made in his 
tim6. He was however much exercised about grammar or 
Lak^aii^ Orantha for one important section, and offered 
a prize for one who would compile an abbreviated work 
on that subject. Finding no one came . forward to do 
the work, he did not know what exactly to do, when just 
under the seat of the god in the great temple at Madura, 
a set of copper-plates was discovered ^ containing a work on 
that subject in sixty sutras. This, work had necessarily to 
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be commented upon and all the poets who then happened 
to be at court were asked to comment upon the work. Six 
such commentaries were presented and were submitted for 
approval to the dumb child of a Brahman regarded as an 
Avatar of Skanda or Subrahmanya. Of the six commen- 
taries, the young umpire approved in part of that by a 
scholar by name Madurai Marudan Ilanagan. The commen- 
tary of Nakkirar received far greater approval, and that got, 
therefore, incorporated with the sutras and has come down ' 
to us. So says tradition in regard to the work known as 
the Irayandr AhapporuL 

The dumb prodigy who did this miraculous work was 
the person who collected, probably later in life, the 400 
poems on love comprising what is known as the Ahand^ 
nuru. As we stated in the paragraph above, the work of 
collection must have begun earlier, and must have led to 
* the discovery relating to the lack of that particular section 
of Tamil grammar. Whether all the collections were com- 
pleted then or later we have no indication for certain. But 
that this collection was made by this Brahman, Rudra- 
sarman, son of the rural celebrity UppQrikudi Kijan is clearly 
stated by the commentator on the work, and it is followed 
by the further statement that he made it for the Pandyan 
Ugrapperuvaludi, who must, from the name itself^ be 
regarded as a separate, and, in all probability^ the next 
succeeding ruler to the other mentioned in the preceding 
paragraphs. That this is so is confirmed by the fact that 
the poems in invocation for the Aharidriunjh as well as all 
the other collections were composed by the Perumd5vanar 
who achieved his fame by rendering the Mahabharata in 
Tamil. So the rendering of the Mahabharata in Tamil by 
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« this author must have preceded his composing the poems 
in invocation for the collections. The collections therefore 
must have been completed at a time subsequent to his achiev- 
ing the great reputation by doing the Mahabharata in Tamil. 

We thus come to this conclusion as a result of our 
investigation of the passage in the large Sinnamanur 
copper-plate charters issued by the Pan^yan king Rajasimha 
who had the title Mandara Gaurava» son of Parantaka 
Sa^aiyan .^(Sans. Jatila) : the first Pandyan mentioned 
in this’ passage is .the Pandyan who played an active part in 
thi war of the Mahabharata. The next one is the prince 
dabhruv^ana, son of Arjnna himself. Another Pandyan 
seems to be under reference, victor over contemporary 
monarchs, perhaps because he achieved the hegemony in 
the Tamil land. Then we come to the Pandyan who 
imprinted the. combined Pandyan emblem the three 
kings, bsh, the tiger and the bow, on the Himalaya^. This, 
may be the same as the one above, and mayba the Pandyan 
* victor over the Aryan army ’. Then follows ope to whom;,, 
as we have arranged it, the following achievements arb 
credited : the great scheme of putting in repairs innumer- 
able irrigation-tanks, thus putting his kingdom beyond reach 
of hunger and celebrating the achievement by a great 
festival to Indra. The next achievement of his is the 
killing of the two contemporary monarchs in battle at 
TalaiySlan^nam. Then the doing of the Mahabharata in 
Tamil. Then the establishment of the ^ligam in Madura. 
While the passage gives no indication which is manifest, 
that these were the achievements of a single ruler, we have 
shown reason why these have to be ascribed to. ^ single 
monarch on the evidence of the Sangam works themselves,. 
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which must be regarded as contemporary. Thna the 
PangLyan victor at TalaiySlanganam seems clearly to stand 
out as the celebrity who did these things. The person 
responsible for the drawing np of the Charter saw good 
reason to stop there in his recital of the ancient Pan^yas. 
We do not know exactly why. He passes on to the more 
recent dynasty, the reigning ruler of which at the time 
conferred a charter upon a learned Brahman. 

The charter is datable in the middle of the tenth 
century A.D., as the Pandyan donor of the charter seems to 
be certainly the ruler who was overthrown by the conquer- 
ing Chela Parantaka I, A.D. 906-955. We cannot investigate 
in this paper how many generations backwards from him 
are actually known to us on the authority of the copper- 
plate charters, and what interval came between these and 
the ancient Pandyas under advertence. We must reserve 
that int^Cstigation to another occasion. But we may state 
. here roughly that the historical Pandyas known from these 
^charters take us through thirteen generations as the 
epigraphist has arranged it on his genealogical table, taking 
us back through four centuries and bringing us to the 
second half of the sixth century. We have shown reason 
for a long interval, an interval of two to three centuries 
between that and the flourishing period of Pandya rule* 
and the last Pan^ya referred to here must belong to a 
period in the second or third century of the Christian era. 

{^Reprinted from the Indian Historical Quarterly^ 
VoL 1933 ; M. M. Haraprasad Sastri 
Memorial NumherJ] 

r 

• Beginnings of South Indian History ^ p. 240 fF. 
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Celebrities in Tamil Literature 


Prefatory Notes I propose to give in the following 
papers a brief notice of what can be gathered from Tamil 
literature, so far brought out, of those that have attained 
fame either as poets or as patrons. 1 owe the idea to 
Dr. Hultzsch, Professor of Sanskrit at the Halle Universitys 
of attempting a catalogue on the lines of Dr. Aufrecht’s 
great work. Having neither the ability nor the opportu- 
nities of the late eminent savant, I held back for over two 
years. I now venture upon the task, since no one else has 
come forward to do it. As a starting-point for such a 
work, which must necessarily be chronological at least 
in part, an attempt is made to fix in the following paper 
the 'probable age of the third Tamil Saihgam, In £he 
succeeding papers, I shall give an account of what I have 
been able to gather regarding the Sangam and post-Saiigam 
celebrities, as far as I can. The attempt must necessarily 
be tentative in character and it is hoped it will eventually 
lead to a better knowledge of the literature of the ancient 
Tamils and their history. 

L The Augustan age of Tamil Literature, — Dreary as 
the prospect may well appear to the earnest student of 
Tamil literary history, as in fact does early South Indian 
history in general, there has, of late, been brought to light a 
considerable body of Tamil literature which throws a flood 
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K)f light upon the much-doabted, though often debated, 
period when literary activity in Tamil reached its high water- 
mark. Scholars are much divided in opinion as to the 
Sahgam having ever existed at all except in the active 
imagination of later poets and the idle tongue of tradition. 
This is not strange, considering how much truth is generally 
overgrown and interwoven with fable and legend. Whether 
wantonly or otherwise, the truth is very often hidden almost 
beyond recognition in later literature ; and early scholars 
in modern Indian research have unwittingly contributed 
their own quota to the very same end. Much has, therefore, 
even to be unlearnt before . making an attempt to learn 
something about this distant past of the oldest of the 
Dravidian languages of South India. Even in the tradi- 
tions handed down to us much distorted though they are, 
there are certain cardinal facts and characters standing 
clearly marked out from the rubbish outgrowths. It will 
not, therefore, be without, interest to attempt to place these 
facts in the light in wliich they appear, on an unbiassed 
and impartial enquiry. 

An attempt wilU therefore, be made in this paper to 

•set forth the available evidence^ literary and historical, which 

tend towards the following conclusions : — 

« 

(a) That there was an age of great literary activity in 
Tamil to warrant the existence of a body like the tradU 
tional Sangam. 

{h) That the period of the greatest Sahgam activity 
was the age when Senguttuvan was a prominent 

•character in politics. 
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That this age of Senguttuvan was the eecmd 
century of the Christian era. 

(d) That these conclusions are in accordance with what 
is known of the later history of South India. 

There are a number of works in Tamil literature of a 
semi-historical character of a later and of an earlier time ; 
and these alone will be relied upon here, without altogether 
eschewing tradition of a reliable character, as the sequel 
will amply shew. So far as tradition is concerned, there 
had been three Tamil Sahgams * that flourished at or about 
Madura and of these the third is all that we can presume to 
speak about. This Sahgam had for its members 49 critics 
and poets who constituted a board of censors. There were 
49 Pandya rulers, among whom were Mu^attirumdtran 
afid IJgra Peruvaludi who actively patronised the 
&ihgam. The last personage is the sovereign before when 
the Kural of Tiruvafluvar received the Sahgam impri- 
matur. It is not out of place to remark here that the author 
of the Kural was not among the Sahgam members, and 
there were a large number like him at different places, as 
will appear in the sequel. 

Taking this Ugra-Pan^yan for reference, a number of 
poets and kings could be grouped around him from evi- 
dence of contemporaneity ; without having recourse to any 
legends concerning them. But it is first of all necessary to 
shew that it is •probable that TiruvalJ/avar was a contem- 
porary of Ugra-Pdri^yan. Apart from the verse in praise 
of the Kura] ascribed to him it is a well-known fact that 

* The Poem quoted at page 2, note, &ilappadh\Keram* 
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TirnvaliQvar had a sister by name, or rather title, 
Avvaiyar. The poetess sings of this same Pan^yan 
and his two friends the C51a Killi, who performed the 
Rdjasuya, and the Cheraman Mavanko, although the names 
•of these personages are not mentioned as such in the poem 
367 of the Purandnuru. But poem 21 of the same collec- 
tion by lyur Mulangilar, specifies his victory over Vengai- 
marban and the taking of the * great fortress of the forest 
(Kanappereyil).’ It also refers to the fame of this Pandyan 
transcending the skill of poets. This Ugra-Pandyan is 
credited with having got the collection Ahandnuru made. 
Certain mythical achievements are ascribed to one Ugra- 
varma in the Madura Sthalapurdna and the 

Hdldsya or Tiruvilayddal Purdnam, which achievements 
are alluded to in the ‘ Epic of the Anklet.'* 

Leaving aside Ugra-Pandyan for a while, the greatest 
of Avvaiyar’s patrons — in fact, almost the patrons — were 
Adiyamdn Nedumdn Anji and his son,. Pohuttelina. 
Their territories were in the modem Mysore province and 
in the Salem District, with the capital at Taga(Jur,t identi- 
fied with Dharmapuri in the latter district, though there 
was another Tagadur of some consequence in later history 
in the Mysore District, not far from Nanjanagudu near 
Mysore town. There was an Adiyaman, about the same 

* Silappadhikaranty Canto xi., 11. 20-31. 

t Mr. Kanakasabhai Filial identifies this place with Dharmapuri, 
Salem District. I^ide Epigraphia Indiea^ VI. No. 34, and antif XXll, 
pp. 66 and 143. Mr. F. J. Richards, M.A„ l.CS., informa me that a 
hill overhanging the town Dharmapuri goes by the name ^Avvaimalai^** 
(he hill of *Avvai. 
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reigion who, as the C5][a viceroy, was driven across the* 
Eaveri when Talaka^n was captured by the famous Oanga 
Raja, the general of Vishnuvardhana Hoy^ala before 
1117 A.D. Of the many poems in the Pumnanuru collec- 
tion ascribed to Avvaiyar, the great majority celebrate Anjit 
one of the last ‘seven patrons of letters,’ as patronage went 
in those days, Several of these mention the hero and his 
son by name. Poem 91 gives the hero’s name and refers to 
the gift to Avvaiyar of the black gooseberry supposed to 
confer immortality on the lucky eater thereof. The same 
incident is referred to, with the name of Avvaiyar put in it, 
in the poem Sirupunrirruppatjai * of Nallur Nattatlandr 
included in the ‘ Ten Tamil Idylls ’ another Sangam collec- 
tion. The poem has for its special object the celebration of 
'fifumanattu Nalliyakkon, a petty chief over Vellore, Amur 
and other places near about, as the most liberal among the 
liberal patrons of those days, the Cera, the Cola and 
the Pandya, and the seven last patrons. Poem 99 of the 
P%i,ran(lnurii is of importance, as giving us another clue to 
a different synchronism of the utmost consequence. This 
poem celebrates Anji’s conquest of Tirukkovilur and states 
that the hero’s fame transcended the capacity of the poets 
of an older generation, and yet the poet Parapar ‘ sings to- 
day of the glory of your conquest of Tirukkovilur.’ 

This mention of Paranar is of very great importance 
to literary history. He was a poet among the Sangam 
members and is credited with a large number of the 
Purandnuru collection. But Paranar’s fame should have 
been greater, had he really enjoyed the patronage of 


• 11 . 99 — 103 . 
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^iiguttuvan Sera, whom he celebrated in the fifth division 
of another ^hgam collection, the 'Ten Tens’ {Padirrup^ 
pdttu). The parentage ascribed to Seiiguttuvan there agrees 
word for word almost with that given by the author of the 
* Epic of the Anklet,’ a brother of the king, and is even 
fuller of particulars. The last verse, the Padigam^ 
written either by a friendly contemporary or disciple or 
some one else in a similar position, explicitly gives us the 
names of the hero and the author, and thus leaves us in 
little doubt as to the correctness of the connection. It is on 
these two accounts that the commentator of the latter work 
relies for his fuller account of the Gera’s history. From 
the reference to the Sirupd'h made above, it is clear that 
Avvaiyar enjoyed the patronage of Adiyaman Neduman 
Anji. Poem 99 of Purandnuru refers to Paranar as having 
celebrated the same patron. The last verse* of the fifth 
division of the ‘ Ten Tens ’ connects unmistakably 
Seiiguttuvan with Paranar. Thus then it is clear that 
^ngutiuvan <sVa, Adiyaman Aiiji, Avvaiyar and 
Paranar must have lived if not actually at the same time 
at least in the same generation, Seiiguttuvan was a 
remarkably great ruler, and thanks to the efforts t^f our 
modern * Nachchinarkkiniyar,’ MahamahopSdhyaya Pandit 
Svaminatha Iyer of the Madras Presidency College, we have 
two great works composed at his court and in his time, 
which shed a flood of light on contemporary history and 
which would go a long way in settling many a knotty point 
in the literary history of South India. These are the ‘ Epic 

* Vide page 10, footnote on page 11, and Canto xzix. Pandit 
Svaminatha Iyer's edition recently published) pp. 68—76. Silappadhi* 
kdram. 
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of the Anklet ’ {Silappadhik&ram) and * the Jewel Belt 
{Mai}imekhalax). The first is the work of Ilango^ the 
younger brother of Sehgnttnvan, who, after renouncing civil 
life, resided at Euuavayil near Earnr (Vanji), the ancient 
capital of the Gera ; and the second, the companion and 
supplement, though the earlier composeid, from the pen of 
(rather the style of) Madurai Kulavdnigan Sdttan 
otherwise known as Slttalaichchattanar^ the corn merchant 
of Madura (His head was believed to have been exuding 
matter bn account of the blows dealt by himself whenever 
he detected errors in other’s composition, considering it a 
misfortune to have to read or listen to such blunders ; so 
uncompromising was he as a critic). Before proceeding to 
a consideration of those great works, it is better to dispose 
of a few other important characters. 

Of the last seven patrons celebrated in the tSiru- 
pS^rruppadai of Nallur Nattattanar (believed to be one of 
the Sahgam forty-nine), there is one Pehan (otherwise 
Vaiydvikkdn Perumhehan) who was so liberal (inconsi- 
derately so) as to give a warm covering to a peacock. This 
Same incident is referred to in poem 145 of the Purandnuru 
ascribed to Paranar. This personage some time in his life 
transferred his affection from his wife Kannaki (to be 
carefully distinguished from the heroine of the *epic ’) and 
several poets, among whom Paranar, made poetical appeals 
on her behalf. The others were Eapilar, Arigil EllSr and 
Perumkuhrur Ellar (poems 43 — 47 both inclusive of the 
PuTQLtidnuruy There is considerable similarity of senti- 
ment in these. Poem 343 of the same work is also ascribed 
■# 

to Paranar and it refers to a Euttuvan very liberal in the 
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donation of wealth ‘ brought down hill-country and from 
oversea/ 

Passing on to KapilaVy another Sahgam celebrity 
reputed by tradition* to be the younger brother of Tiru- 
valluvar, it is found that he had for his patron and friend a 
chieftain, FeJ Pari, whose demesne Parambunadu compris* 
ed 300 villages and who was master of Parambu Hill. 
Kapilar is :credited, with having composed the kurinji 
section of the Aiguruunru^ the seventh of the ‘ Ten 
Tens,’ the hurinjippdttu of the * Ten Idylls ’ (all Sahgam 
works) and the Inna (that which is bad and therefore 
to be avoided) forty. When Pari fell a victim to the 
treachery of the ‘three powers,’ who made a futile 
attack on him jointly, Kapilar as his chief friend took 
his two girls with him to be given away in marriage to 
some person worthy of them and thus do his last duty 
<!b his departed friend. Poems ^01 and 202 of the 
Purandnuru refer to the incidentt of Pari’s giving a 
car to the creeper mullai and to Kapilar’s offering the 
girls to Vichchikkbn and Pulikadimalj; Iruhgovel of 
Malainadu. Both of them refused to marry the girls, and 
some insult offered as to the social standing of his patron’s 
family the poet resents in poem 202. Poem 201 refers to 
Iruhgovej having been descended in the forty-ninth 
generation from the ruler of ‘ Tuvarai ’§ who was born from 

* The actual story connecting these is regarded as a fabrication 
by some scholars, 
t Vide Sirup^i^ 
t He that killed a tiger. 

§ Tuvarai may be either Dvaraka in Gi^serat or Dvaravati or 
Dvarasamudra of the HoyAlas. 
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a sacrificial fire. The title Pulikadimal has considerables 
similarity in its origin to a story which is given as explain-- 
ing the origin of the Hoysalas in inscriptions of a later time. 
The following poem resents Irnngovers refusal to marry the- 
girls and refers to the destruction of Arayam city, the- 
headquarters of this family, in consequence of au insult 
offered to the poet Kalattalaiyar* by an ancestor of Irungo- 
vers. The poet further begs, with biting sarcasm, to be 
pardoned for his having introduced the girls as the 
daughters of Pari, instead of as the descendants of Evvi 
(a chief in the Pandya country). 

Eapilar himself is connected with the .'£?I5ra -Man- 
tharam iSeral Irvmporai and spoken of with great regard 
as a poet by anotlier poet Porundhil Ilanglrandr. Poem 
126 by Marokkattu Nappa^alaiyar refers to his having; 
praised Malaiyamdn Tirumudikkdri who was in posses- 
sion of Mu^iur Hill. It incidentally refers to the naval 
strength of the Sera, likening the futility of the author's 
attempt at celebrating Kari when Kapilar had done so, to 
the endeavour to sail a ship in the face of the Gera fleet. 
Poem 174 by the same author refers incidentally to Mujlur 
Hill, celebrated by Kapilar, and directly to Soliyavenadi 
Tirukkaiinaii (otherwise Tirukki||i), who rendered yeoman’s 
service to PeruvIrarkkiIJi while in hiding at Mujjur. The 
X^oem further credits the Malayaman SoliyaveiiMi Tiruk- 
kannan with having restored the Oho}a to his position. 

Another person that Kapilar celebrates is Tirumiujih^ 
kdri ruler of Mulainmia^ with his capital at Tirukkovilur 

* Another poet who celebrateji KarikSla, and his CSra, contem- 
porary, Perudiseraladhan. (Poem 65, Jh$raM8HSrm). 
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and with the hill Mu}lnr. Poems 122 and 123 refer to hia 
having been sought in alliance by the three powers. 

Beginning with a consideration of what little is known 
of these three personages. Avvaiyar, Paranar and Kapilar^ 
we have been introduced to a number of poets and;. 
potentates living within a generation of one another. Before 
proceeding to a consideration of the chief rulers of the age 
and their geographical location, let us turn aside to glean 
what we can of contemporary history from the two epics of 
the age of Sei^uttuvan, who was, by far, the most important 
character of the Nperiod and about whom we could gather an 
amount of information from the above works. 

The ^Epic of the AnkleV is the story of Kdvalan (Gopala, 
and his wife Kannaki, botli of the mercantile community of 
Puhar (Kaverippumpattinam), and has, for its moral the 
triumph of the wife’s chastity and the vindication of the 
husband’s innocence. The story is as follows in brief 
outline : — Kovalan, the son of Mafiattuvan of Puhar was 
early married to Kannaki, the beautiful daughter of 
Manaygan of the same place and community ; and the 
marriage was celebrated with great pomp and becoming 
circumstance, as the two parties were of high social stand- 
ing, After a while the mother-in-law set her daughter-in- 
law up independently in a different house in the same city, 
provided with all that the young couple might need for 
conducting a successful and virtuous life, as householder 
and housewife. Some time after, Kdvalan took a fancy for 
a highly accomplished and exceedingly lovable professional 
dancing-woman, whose skill in her art was unsurpassed — 
nay, even uusurpassable. The lover and mistress led a« 
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'happy life and had a daughter, the only offspring of their 
affection. Disconsolate as Kannaki was, she never lost her 
affection for the husband who had thus given her up, and 
was quite as faithful to him as she would have been under 
ordinary circumstances. At the conclusion of the annual 
festival to the god Indra, the usual bathing in the sea 
brought the festivities to a close. This was a day of enjoy- 
ment for all and the whole elegant society of Pnhar turned 
out to the beach to spend the day in music, dancing, and 
other such amusements. The happy lovers singing to the 
accompaniment of the * yal ’ (a Tamil musical instrument 
now gone out of use) by turns, suspected each the other of 
having changed his or her affection, from the tenor of the 
songs. Stung by this imagined bad faith on the part of his 
sweetheart, Madhavi, Eovalan went home to his house, 
instead of to hers as usual, and felt quite ashamed of 
himself for his treatment of the wife, who redoubled her 
attentions to him since she had seen that something ailed 
’her lord. Overcome with remorse, Eovalan confessed to 
his wife his position with respect to Madhavi and com- 
municated to her his resolution to make amends for his past 
miacon4uct by entering on business in Madura on his own 
account, asking her if she would follow him, should he act 
upon his resolution. Eannaki signified a ready assent and 
gave her husband the pair of anklets {§ilamhu\ the only 
hing valuable he had not as yet given away to Madhavi, 
for providing the requisite capital to the prospective 
merchant of Madura. That very night the repentant and 
admiring husband with his faithful spouse started away 
before dawn unknown to anyone, andt bis way 

along the northern bank of the Kaveri. ' Picking up the 
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nnn Devandl, a few miles above Pnhar, they continued 
their journey to Srirangam and Uraiyur, Thence taking 
one of the three roads indicated by the Malainadu Brah- 
man from Mangadu (Alawayi in Travancore) who was 
returning from Madura on a pilgrimage to the shrines 
of Vishnu, they reached the outskirt of the capital city 
of the Pan^yans. Leaving his tender wife in charge of 
a hospitable shepherdess and her daughter, he entered 
Madura city the next day to sell one of the pair of anklets. 
Not finding a ready sale, as the jewel was of very high 
value, he wandered long before he was accosted by a gold- 
smith, who was going palaceward at the head of a number 
of his apprentices. On Kovalan’s offering the jewel for sale, 
the wily smith promised to get it sold, with a request that 
he would keep the jewel with him and wait there till he 
should send for him from the palace whither he was then 
going. Proceeding gleefully to the royal residence, he 
reported to the king that the thief who had stolen the 
queen’s anklet had been caught with the jewel in his posses- 
sion and had been kept waiting under promise of purchase. 
The king who was much distressed at the loss of the jewel 
and the pain ic caused the queen, asked that the jewel 
be brought, * killing the thief’ ; he actually meant, asking 
the man and the jewel to be brought, to kill the man, if 
guilty. The plot of the goldsmith, the real culprit, succeed- 
ed so well that the king was deluded and the innocent hero 
was murdered, after transacting a pathetic scene much like 
one in Shakespeare’s Richard 111. News of this clamity 
reached Eannaki who, in great anger, forgot her usual 
modesty, and bent upon establishing her husband’s 
innocence and the power of her chastity, walked boldly 
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forth quite, unlike her ordinary self, with the other anklet 
in her hand and rang the bell of justice in the great gate of 
'the palace. This alarm, quite unheard of in the reign of 
the then Pandyan ruler, aroused the suspicions of the hall- 
porter that something seriously wrong had taken place. 
The unusual apparition of a young injured woman with an 
anklet in one of her hands^ anger and grief on the counte- 
nance, was immediately announced to the king. Admitted 
without delay into the royal presence, Kannaki proved that 
the anklet for which her husband suffered death was hers 
and not the queen’s, demonstrating that the jewel in dispute 
was filled with rubies. The queen affirmed hers was 
filled with pearls. Kannaki invoked a curse that Madura 
be consumed by fire for this remissness of her king, who, 
rather than survive this disgrace he brought upon a line of 
illustrious rulers, died immediately. The queen followed 
her consort, and Kannaki left the city by the western gate 
towards the hill-country, where she was to join her husband 
in a fortnight, as promised by the goddess of Madura. 

I 

This union of the wife and the husband was seen by 
the hill-tribes, who duly reported the matter to their king, 
then in camp on the hills with his queen and retinue. At 
the request of the good queen, the king built a temple and 
consecrated it to the chaste lady (Pattini Dev!) who had 
undergone so recent an apotheosis. 

This is, in the merest outline, the story of the first epic, 

• and the second is a sequel to this. Information of all the 
proceedings at Madura was given at Puhar by a Brahman 
^friend of Eovalan, who, having bathed at Eumari (Cape 
< Comorin, near which was once a river), was baiting at 
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'Madura on his homeward journey. The mother and mother- 
in-law of Kannaki died of grief. The father and father-in- 
law renounced life and became Buddhistic monks. 

Madhavi, disconsolate at Kovalan’s sudden disappear- 
ance, sent him an importunate appeal to return, while he 
was yet on his outward journey to Madura. Finding it of 
no avail, she had been overcome with grief, and when news 
•of Kovalan’s death reached her, she gave up life and all its 
pleasures to become a lay disciple of a Buddhistic monk ; 
•while her daughter just blooming into a woman of rare 
beauty and womanly grace entered the Buddhistic cloister. 
“ JeweUBelt ” (Manimekhalai) was her name and her 
xenunciation forms the subject of the epic with her name. 
The heir-apparent of Puhar is very deeply in love with her^ 
but she is taken care of by a goddess, who plays the 
guardian angel, much like the Ariel of Shakespeare. To 
eave her from the loving prince’s ardour, she is removed 
to an island by the goddess while asleep ; and there she is 
initiated into the Buddhist mysteries. Having understood 
her past life, she returns to Puhar with a begging-bowl of 
extraordinary virtue. The prince still prosecuting his 
hopeless love, falls a victim to the jealousy of an angel, 
whose wife’s disguise the heroine assumed to keep out her 
importunate lover, her own husband in a previous life. 
Consoling the queen and the king in their sorrow for the 
loss of their son, she leaves Puhar (ai the mouth of the 
Kaveri) and piM)ceeds to Vanji (not far from Kranganur at 
the mouth of the Periyar), where she learns all that the 
teachers of different religious systems have to teach her 
Not satisfied with their philosophy of religion, sln^ is direct- 
*ed to Kanchi by her grandfather, who had betaken himself 
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to Vanji in anticipation of Puhar being overwhelmed by the 
sea. Manimekhala proceeds to Kanchi and relieves the 
place from famine by the use of her begging-bowl. Learn- 
ing the true philosophy of the Buddha from a saintly monk, 
she stopped there. This is the merest outline of the two 
poems, forming a single epic, which are of a dramatic-epic 
character with something of the narrative in it. Contain- 
ing, as they do, a great deal of the supernatural, there is yet 
much that must be regarded as historical. In one word, 
the setting is poetical, but the back-ground is historical. 

The ‘ Epic of the Anklet * has much to say about the 
** three great kings of the south ** and its companion con- 
cerns itself with three likewise ; but the place of the 
Pandyan is taken by the ruler of Eanchi. To begin with 
the Cola kings celebrated by the poets, two names stand 
out ; those of Karikcila and Kill% called indifferently 
Nedumu(Iikkiili, Yelverkijli, Mavankilji, etc. Of these two. 
Dr. Hultesch has the following in his South Indian Inscrip- 
Bong ' ; — “ It will be observed that each of the four^ 
documents, which record the names and achievements of 
these ancient Cola kings, enumerates them in a different 
order. One of the four kings, Kokkijli can hardly be 
considered a historical person, as he is credited with having 
entered a subterraneous cave and there to have contracted 
a marriage with a serpent princess, and as the Vikkirama 
Solan Ulci, places him before the two mythical kings, Sibi 
and Eavera.” .... Of Earikala and Eo-chchengan 
here follows what the same authority has to say : “ A com- 
parison of these conflicting statements shews that at the 

• Vol. II, Part III, pp. 377— 7a ~ 
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time of the composition of the three documents referred to* 
no tradition remained regarding the order in .which ESoh- 
chengan and Karikala succeeded each other. Probably 
their names were only known from ancient Tamil 
panegyrics of the same type as Kalavali and PaftinappOlai 
It would be a, mistake to treat them as actual ancestor^ of 
that Ohola dynasty, whose epigraphical records have come 
down to us. They must rather be considered as represen- 
tatives of e^ctinct dynasties of the Chola country, whose 
names had survived in Tamil literature either by chance 
or by specially marked achievements. 

** To Earikala the Leyden grant attributes the building 
of embankments along the Eaveri river. The same act is 
alluded to in the Kalingattupparm^i and Vihkirama Sdltm 
Via. The Kalingattupparani adds that he paid 1,600,000 
gold pieces to the author of the Paftinappalai. Accoading 
to Porunardrruppa4(^'^ of Mu^athama EanniySr the name of 
the king's father was Ilanjetchenni. The king himself is 
there called Karigal or black-leg or the elephant-leg ; while 
the Sanskritiaed form of his name Earikala 'would mean 
* death to elephants.’ He is said to have defeated the 
Cera and Pan^ya kings in battle fought at Yennil. Accord- 
ing to the Silappadhikdram his capital was Eaverippdm- 
pattinam. In one of his interesting contributions to the 
history of ancient Tamil literature, the Hon’ble P. Coomara- 
sami allots Earikala to the 1st century A.D. Thisiopinion 
is based on the ;fact that the commentaries on the Silap^ 
padhikdram represent Earikala as the maternal grandfather 
of the Cera king, Sedguttuvan, a contemporary of Gajabahu 
of Ceylon. Mr. Coomarasami identifies the latter with 

39 
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Glijabahu I, who, according to the MaMvamsa^ reigned 
from (135 A.D.). With dne respect to Mr. Goomarasami’a 
sagacity, I am not prepared to accept this view, unless the 
identity of the two Gajabahus is i^ot only supported by the 
mere identity of name but proved by internal reasons, and 
until the chronology of the early history of Oejion has been 
subjected to a critical examination.” 

A careful examination of the first book of the * Epic of 
the Anklet ’ shows that during the early part of the life pf 
the hero, the king of Puhdr was Karikdla GMla. Apart 
from the fact that the commentator invariably interprets all 
references to the ruling king as applying to Karikala (and 
this in itself is much, as the commentator was one who was 
thoroughly (Qualified for the task and can, as such, be 
expected to embody nothing but correct tradition in his 
commentaries), there are a number of direct references to 
him~either by pame or by the attribute of his having 

erected the tiger-semblem on the Himalayas. The last four 

» 

lines of canto i«blesses the ruler ** who erected the tiger- 
emblem on the crest of the Himalayas.” There is direct 
mention of Earikala's name and his rewarding the poet of 
the Pdlai [^Pattinappdlai]* in one of the manuscripts 
consulted by the editor ; further down, lines 158-160 of 
canto vi. mention as clearly as one could wish Karikala as 
ruling at the time, and the commentator explains it as such 
by giving the passage the necessary expansion, not to men- 
tion the allusive but undoubted reference to the same 

* Pages 44 and 45— Pandit Svaniinatha Iyer*s edition of 
fadhikUram. There is nothing in the lines to lead one to regard them 
jii later interpolations. 
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personage in lines 95-98 of canto v. Of the three kings 
praised in canto xvii, there is reference to Karikala’S 
Himalayan exploit in the last stanjsa in page 400» and this is 
the last Chola ruler refe^r^ed to. Oanto xxi, lines 11 et seg.^ 
elearly state thatKarikSla's daughter had married the then 
•Cera king, yhpm she joined when he lost^* his life in the 
sea. These would undoubtedly point to Karikala as 
having ruled at Kaverippumpattinam till Kovalan’s depar- 
ture for Madura. The supernatural achievements are 
clearly nothing more than the fanciful way in which these 
Buddhistic authors attempt to explain even the most 
oi^inary occurrences. The most cursory examination will 
discover that it is so, and the faith of these authors in the 
doctrine of karma comes in for much that would otherwise 
he inexplicable in the story. 

To return to Karikala, He was the son of Vruvap- 
paharer-Hanjetchenni and had married among the Nahgur 
Ye] class. He is reputed to have assumed the form of, an 
eld judge in order to satisfy the scruples of the parties, 
who were afraid that, being a youth, he could i^ot bring 
mature experience to bear upon the question coming up for 
decision. His name is actually accounted for as having 
been due to an accident by fire t while yCt a baby. He is 
the hero of the two poems in the “ Ten Tamil Idylls,’* 
JPorunardrruppa4ai of Mudattamakkanniyar and the 
I^aftinappdlai of Rudirangannanar, for which latter the 

* The text hai it that when he wae drowned she called out for 
(him. The waves shewed him to her when she joined him and both 
disappeared, much like Kan^aki’s union with her husband. 

t The 3rd stanza from the PalamM quoted at thr end of the , 
iP9funarnfrmppa4ai. 
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Mthor received the 16 lakhs of gold pieces mentioned above, 
fite defeated the Cera by name Pemmseraladhan and a 
P&ndyan whose name is, not mentioned in the battle of 
Ven^il.* This Cera wounded in jfche back in battle retired 
to the north in disgrace.f Rt^jrangannanar celebrates 
another hero, the To^amdn-^IldndiraytiM of Kdnchi 
whom tradition traces to the Chola Eilli by a Naga 
princess, as stated by Dr. Hnltzsch, in the quotation 
above. 

Thu KilU otherwise Nedumu^i Eilli, is the ill-fatqd 
successor of Karikdla^ in whose reign a catastrophe befell 
Pnhar and brought the Chola fortunes very low indeed. 
W)dle luckily there are but a few Earikalas among South 
Indian rulers, there are a number of Eillis,]: among whom 
it is a matter of great difficulty indeed to fasten upon the 
individual here mentioned. Fortunately for us there are 
certain distinguishing features which give us the clue. One 
of the exploits of Senguttuvan ^era is the victory at 
Nerivayil, a village near Uraiyur (Trichinopoly), where he 
defeated the nine Eillis of the Chola family and thus restor- 
ed his cousin (brother-in-law) to power. From the ‘Epic 
of the Anklet ’ and the ‘ Jewel-Belt,’ we learn he was the 
last ruler in Pnhar and it was in his reign that the ancient 
ChSla capital was overwhelmed by the sea. It is this Eil}! 
whatever his distinguishing epithet, that is the father of 
the Tan4amiln referred to by Dr. Hnltzsch. While in the 

* Linei 143-148. ForunarSifuppa^ai Venyil ii K8vil 
I n the Tanjbre District. 

, t ' FitfafamBfU poems 65 and 66. 

t Twelve in Arafiangfw* and nine in SUappadhikSram. 
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P^umMij&rpjippa4^i^ ithe commentator Nachohinark* 
kiniyar (who mnst have lived in the 13th centnary A. D. or 
thereabonts)* makes the Ton^anxan the son of a NUga 
princess with whom the Ohola lived in a cave» which is 
generally taken to mea^ tlWi'hether-world, the * Jewel Beltf 
gives the folloi^ing much dess romantic version: of the story, 
which agrees in all details except the cave, so far as it 
goes while accounting for the destruction of Puhar. With- 
out going so far out as the Hades, we find reference to 
Naga rulers in India and Ceylon, between whom a war 
once took place for the possession of some Buddha-relic, 
according to the * Jewel Belt/t The same also refers to 
another race of the Nagas as naked cannibals/’. The 
story goes on to state that Killi fell in love with a Naga 
princess, who appeared before him all alone like a damsel 
from the fairy-land, in what is called the “ Kali KanaP’J 
(the grove by the back-water) at Puhar. After a month of 
happy life, she left him (and this is explained away by 
preordination), when she had taken her residence in an 
island near the coast§ 300 miles away from the Puhar. 
Some time after she became the mother of a beautiful son, 
she sent the child to the father through a merchant, whose 

* Mr. Anstvarada Vinayagam Pillai allots him to the 9th cen- 
tury A. D. {Christian ColL Mag,, XVII), 1900. 

t We find reference to such wars in MahUvamsa, in the earlier 
chapters of the work. 

t This Kali Kanal is referred to in canto vii as the place of resort 
of pleasure- seekers — nay, a veritable ** lover's arbour " in Puhar. 

§ Vide Maninilkhalai note, pp. 97 and 98. The island of Ceylon, 
in which is Adam’s Peak, is sacred to the Buddhists. This hill is now 
known as SamantakBiam and Samanelai, but referred to in the work 
at Samantam and Samano}!.^ 
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Hhip called at the island on its homeward journey. Whil» 
nearing PuhSr, the ship got wrecked off the coast and the 
baby’s fate was not known for certain. On hearing of 
this disaster, the king ordered a thorough search to bo 
made, and in his paternal anxiety forgot his duty to the 
god Indra, whose annual festival had been forgotten. The 
wrath of the god shewed itself, very likely, in a storm* 
wave which destroyed Puhar completely.* 

This account taken from the ‘ Jewel Belt ’ of the birth 
of the TibndamSn makes Dr. Hultzsch’s objection as to the 
myth^ lose edge, and therefore it is quite possible — nay 
even historical — that there was a human ruler by name 
Killi, who ruled at Puhar after Earikala. 

[Note . — The descent into the Hades, therefore, will 
have to be regarded as an eastern figure of speech and 
nothing more. There are other incidents throughout 
these epics, which interpreted literally would be quite as 
absurd ; and these are easily accounted for by the author’s* 
belief in the doctrine of Karma and rebirth, the main 
pillar of the Buddhistic faith, as also to a modified extent 
of the Brahmanic. It is this that makes them attempt to 
account for actual phenomena by causes supernatural. 
This feature modern European critics fail to bear in mind, 
and hence all appears grotesquely legendary and absurdly 
fabulous. These remarks find their full application in the 
* Jewel-Belt ’, though there is hardly any Indian work of 

* There it a gtory of similar import with respect to a Ceylonese 
king, whose wife was abducted by a ChSIa king under similar circum* 
•lances. There are no grounds to connect the two at present, at any 
rate. 
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a quasi-religions or ethical character in criticising whioli 
one could afEord to forget them.] 

The destruction of Puhar referred to above accounts for 
the association of KiUi with Urai^Or at the end of the 
* Epic of the Anklet,’ in the course of which the catastrophe 
to Puhar must have happened. The ruler at Kanchi 
during the period, according to the ‘ Jewel-Belt,’ v/as an 
Ifam KHIU the brother of Kalar Kifli. 

This last ruler of Puhar is referred to in the ‘Jewel- 
Belt’ with the following adjuncts indifferently, ms., Va4i- 
verkkiHi, VelverkkiHi, Mavahkil|i and Nedumu(}ikkilli. 
With the help of his younger brother, Ilangd (perhaps 
IlamkiHi of Kanchi), who was probably the heir-apparent as 
the term would indicate, he defeated the Geras and Pa^dyc^ 
on the banks of the river Kari.^ The three poems concern- 
ing this personage in the Purananuru refer to his having 
been besieged at Uraiyur and Amur by Nalamkilli. After 
the destruction of Puhar he must have been reduced to the 
woeful plight from which Sehguttuvan Sera must have 
relieved him by his victory at Nerivayil t over the nine 
Chola princes who forgot their allegiance to the Ki}}i. 
This is borne out by the enmity between Nedumudikkijli 
and Nalamkilli indicated in poems 44, 45 and 47 of Ptira- 
ndnuru. There are besides a number more of Killis, each 

* Pandit Svaminatha Iyer's edition of Manirnlkkala^ page 174, 
six, lines 124-130. 

t NSrivayil in later history belonged to the Kshatriya SikhSmayi 
Valanafa,*. the region round UraiyCr, and the royal secretary of 
VIrarajSndra was the owner of this village as also of Tirappanao- 
gS^u. South Indian Inuriptiono, Vol. IlL 
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with a distinguishing epithet which would support the 
existence of the nine EiHis (Ei{li being a generic name 
of the OhSias like Senni, etc.) The author of these poems 
Kdvil Kllar^ celebrates another Eilli who died at Eula- 
muffam. None of these Eillis is associated with Puhar. 
In fact neither in the Purananuru nor in the &rupai(jir 
Srruppa4ai do we find the city of Puhar associated with 
these Oho|as. 

Leaving aside the Cholas, we find the whole time, 
during which the incidents narrated in the two epics, 
took place, taken up by Seihgutiuvan whose capital 

was at Yafiji (Earur) at the mouth of the Periyar on the 
west His exploits are recorded in some detail in 

these Vevjts and the others referred to already. His father 
and uilole are celebrated in the two preceding sections of 
the Ten Tens.*’ His chief achievements were a naval 
victory over the • Eadambu*, two invasions of the north 
with victories on the banks of the Ganges over Eanaka and 
Yijaya, sons of BMakumara, and the victories at Neriv3yil 
and Viyalur (there is a Viyalur connected with Nannan, 
an ancestor of Yichchikkon, whom Eapilar celebrates in 
poem 200 of the Purananuru). Like his father, Seiiguttu- 
van also claims to have cut out the bow-emblem on the 
Himalayas. 

Coming to the Pandyas of Madura, we have two names 
in the * Epic of the Anklet,’ tn>., Ne^um Cheliyan^ victor 
over the “ Aryan army,” and Ham Cheliyan^ who was 
viceroy at Eorkai when Nudum Cheliyan died at Madura. 
Before discussing these names we have to dispose of one 
other Pandyan of importance in literary history. When 
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Tirnyalluvar submitted the Kurdl to the ^augam critics, 
the king was Ugra-Pdij.4yan^ victor over the “ big forest 
fort (Eanappereyil) under the chief YengaimarbaA.# The 
Tiruvilaiyd^al Purai^am ascribes to him some achieve- 
ments which are of a legendary character^ though some 
might have been possible. These are the very achieve- 
ments * ascribed to a Pandya ruler by the Malainadn 
(hill-country) Brahman from Manga^u, {Alangddu or 
Alavdyi) then at Uraiytir in the course of a pilgrimage to 
the shrines of Vishnu, who directed Eovalan to Madura 
from Uraiyur. This praise would lose all point unless it 
referred to the ruling Panc^yan when the Brahman pilgrim 
sojourned at Madura, on his visit to TirumaliruAjolai.,; The 
author of the epic clearly designates him thO^^^a^^yan 
Nedum Cheliyan victor over the Aryan forces,” whatever 
these forces might have been. There are a number of refe- 
rences throughout the work to the erecting of the fish-emblem 
on the Himalayas. It is the boast of Karikala Cho][a and 
Ugra-Pan<}yan, Necjumseraladhan (father of Sefiguttuvan), 
that they cut out their respective emblems on the Himalayas. 
These achievements are clearly ascribed to the reigning 
Pan^yan in the commencing and the concluding 
lines of canto xvii. Thus then the Ugra-Pamjiyant of the 

* Canto xi, lines 23-31. There are besides references to his 
achievements in connection vrith the ruling Painty an in many places 
throughout the work. 

t Stanza 4, bottom of page 400. Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai in his 
interesting papers on “The Tamils 1800 Years Ago," makes Ugra- 
PSnfyan the contemporary of the successor of the KiUi, the grandson 
of Karikala. This would bring Tiruva)luvar's Kutal too late for 
quotation by the friendly authors of the two epics, ss the Kutal 
received the iSaAgam approval under Ugra-PSqdy<^u* kMadras Reviiw 
VoL U, No. 6.) 
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pura/i^as and tradition conid not have been any other thaxE.’ 
the ill-starred Pandyan Ne^um Gheliyan of the * Epic of the ^ 
Ankletif Avvaiyar’s reference to Paranar referred to above' 
would agree quite well with this identification, as in accor- 
dance with that reference, Paranar should have been the ■ 
earlier of the two. 

The successor of the Pandyan, apparently his son, 
Pdntjyan I\am GheUyan^ otherwise Verriver-Cheliyan, 
was in Korkai when his father died and succeeded to his 
father’s estate in the course of the story. We are vouch- 
safed no other information, except that he propitiated the 
manes of the injured lady, Kannaki, by the sacrifice of 100 
goldsmiths {perhaps a massacre of that class of artisans). 
Probhbly his reign was short and uneventful. He must 
hav4 beel/ succeeded by Pandyan Necium Gheliyan, victor 
at Talaiyalanganam * over the two other kings and sev^n 
chiefs. Kapilar is connected with prince Mdnlharam 
&eralirumporai of the “ elephant-look ” by Porundhil 
Ham-Klrandr in poem 53 of Piirandnuru, This Gera 
was ruling over Tondi (Quilandy, and not the Solan Tondi, . 
on the east coast now in the Ramnad zamlnddri)^ and was 
the master of Kolli Malai t hill in the Salem District 
quite on the border of Trichinopoly). His position in this 
region would have been possible only in the light of 
^nguttuvan’s victories over the Kongus at Sefigalam (red- 
field), at Viyalur, about the same region, and over the nine 

* He must have been particularly young when he came to the 
throne, Puram^^, 

t The last lines of canto, xiv, the * Epic of the Anklet,' refer to 
the reigning Cera as the ruler over the country between the HimS- 
|ayae with the bow-emblem and Kolli Malai. 
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ChSlas at N6rivayil (near Trichiiiopoly). This personage- 
^as taken prisoner by the Pandyan Nednm Cbeliyan * of 
Talaiyalanganam fame. At this latter place, the young' 
Pandyan overthrew the *^Tamil army” under the two kings 
and * seven chiefs.’ This Pandyan was a great celebrity in 
literature and in his reign flourished a number of poets of 
the Sangam fame. He is the hero of Mangudi MarudanSr’s 
Maduraikkanji and Nakkirar’s Ne^iunalvdtjai among the 
** Ten Tamil Idylls.” He was himself, like several other' 
rulers of those days, including his grandfather, a poet. 
There are a number of poems relating to him ' in the 
Purandnuru collection. Thus we see that during the 
course of the story, the rulers of Puhdr wbre >tf!arikUa 
and his grandson, KokkiHi ; t of Madura, Ne<Jum Qheji- 
yan identified with Ugra-Pandyan and Ijamj .Cheyyan 
followed later by Nedum Cheliyan, victor over the Tamil 
army at Talaiyalanganam ; the Cera ruler all the time at 
Earur [Vanji] was Seiiguttuvan Sera, the brother of the 
author of the epic and the patron of the author of the 
* Jewel-Belt,’ the father and the uncle of t^s personage 
having been the heroes of 2nd and 3rd sections of the ** Ten 
Tens”. Chey (prince) of the “ elephant-look ”, must 
have been his son and viceroy of the newly-conquered; 
territories. 

These were the sovereigns of the three kingdoms who 
flourished in the generation of the literary celebrities 

* 9aiito xxviii, lines 115-125. Seliyan it again a generic- 

name like PSn^yan, and the father or the son have the adjunct big " 

** young '* mufh as * Smith, senior or junior.' 

t Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai places a Nalamkifli between these two%. 
\Madras RgvieWf VoL II, No. 7.) 
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theaded by the names chosen at p/e commencement, 
Avvaiy&r^ Parar^ar and Kapilar. These were the three 
stars of the first magnitude in the literary firmament, as 
those in the political, of South India. Other poets there 
were and patrons likewise. Of the latter, mention has 
already been made of Pari, of Parambanadu and Papambu 
Hill ; Eari of Tirukkovilur in Malaina^u and Mu}lur Hill ; 
Irungovel of Araiyam in the Western hill-country of the' 
"‘^Tuvarai * family with the special distinction of having 
killed a tiger to save a saint absorbed in contemplation’^ 
Pehan of Nallur in Malainadu (hill-country) ; :and Adiya- 
man Anji of Taga<j[ur and the Horse-hill, overthrown 
according to the 8th section of the ** Ten Tens ” by the 
Perum ^ral who overthrow Taga^ur. These are all 
mentioned by name as well as by distinguishing achieve- 
ments, most of them in a somewhat fabulous garb in the 
Sirupd'^rruppa^ai of NallGr Nattattanar. Besides these, 
we have already mentioned the prince Cera of the 
“ elephant look,” ruler of Ton(Ji and master of Kolli Hill. 
To come to ,this poets, in addition, to the throe already 
referred to, we must mention here only a few of the 
more important, such as Tiruva\\uvar^ l\angova4igal^ 
Slttalai iSdttandr^ Rudir dnga^x^andr^ M%u}attdmakkai^ni- 
ydr^ Mdngu4i Marudandr^ Nahklrar and others, whose 
\torks are held even to-day in high esteem by the Tamil, 
world as masterpieces in their respective departments. 
Some of the rulers were themselves poets of some merit. 


* Tavarai might have been eith^ DvSraka in Gn^erat or DvSra- . 
vati or Halebid in Mysore ; but the latter does not appear till much 

later, and the name luvarai in classical works is always taken to mean 
iDvIraka. ^ 
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and Avvaiyar was not only poetess. The two young' 
daughters of Pari could compose verses and the elegiacs 
ascribed to them is proof of their ability in this direction. 
There is besides a poem in Purandnuru ascribed to the 
wife of BhSta Pandyan, who performed sati on the funeral 
pyre of her husband. These names raise a strong presump- 
tion in favour of the view that, as the age of Sehguttuvan 
(including in it a generation either way) was one of great 
literary activity, it might have been the time when the' 
Safigam activity was at its height. * This was the age when 
the creed of the Buddha was in the ascendant, which, like 
all other reform movements of a later time, gave, a 
powerful impetus to the development of the vernaculars 
of the country. Although the Sangam is not mentioned 
as such in these early works, we find the cultivation of 
Tamil specially associated with Madura, which is often 
referred to as “Tamil KOdal,” t despite the fact that a 
large number of poets mentioned above flourished in other 
courts. In the traditional lists of Sangam celebrities we 
find mention of the names of most of the authors referred 
to above. It is not improbable, therefore, that a Board 
of censors like the ^ngam existed about this age at 
Madura. 


* It will be clear from the above that the author of the Kura^ 
could not have been much earlier than the friendly authors of the 
epics. Still they quote with great respect from the Kural. This could 
only be if the Ku^al were authoritatively approved of after being read 
out before the iSaftgam, iSittalai Rattan being one of the august body. 
IlangS, however, wasmot among this body, although he quotes from 
the Kuxal likewise. 

t And FufaiOMfu and Kalingaitupparani, of a later age. 
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Without pausing to examine^ what other literary men 
«could be grouped along with those spoken of already, we 
might pass on to the consideration of the more important 
^ question of the probable age of this great literary actU 
vity in South India. The two chief epics — the * Epic of 
the Anklet’ and the * Jewel Belt,’ — were Buddhistic, the 
latter more so than the former ; and the other works of the 
age show considerable Buddhistic influence an4, follow in 
this order with regard to dates of composition. The Kura\ 
is the earliest of the major works, as there are quotations 
from this work in the companion epics, which even 
acknowledge the quotations. The two epics must have been 

• composed about the same period — the *Jewel Belt’ preced- 
ing the other — the Ahanaiiuru miscellany is ascribed to 
Ugra Pancjlyan, before whom the KuraH received the 
Sangam imprimatur. The Kun^alakeii is another Bud- 

rdhistic work and, so far as we know it at present, of a con- 
troversial character, much like the * Jewel-Belt’ in plan of 
work. This was followed by the Nilak^ittlrdttu v^jich 
attempts a refutation of the Kun^alak^i and must, there- 
fore, be of a later age. If this general course of literary 
activity is correctly indicated by the editor of * Sen Tamil,’ 
whose account seems to be in keeping with the substance 
of the texts, and if we can fix the probable period of 
4hi8 literary activity y this will prove the sheit anchor in the 

* Uterary chronology of South India. . . 

r 

In the midst of the confused tangle' of piere namea and 
names of similar sound and meaning, .we have, luckily just 
a few distinct characters and chcgracteristics that make the 
: attempt not altogether hopeless, provided the question be 



approached in the spirit of unbiassed enquiry. Although 
Kifli is quite a common name among the Chola rulers* 
KariMla is somewhat uncommon. SeAguituvan is de- 
finite enough and his Ceylon contemporary Oajabahu’s 
name occurs, luckily for students of Tamil history, 
but twice among 174 names unlike Vikrambhahu, for 
instance. The KalingattupparanU a work composed 
between (1111 — 1135 A. D.) refers to Earikala and KokkilH 
in the reverse order, Killi being followed by Kochchengan, 
Earikala following both. There appears, from the Pura- 
ndniiru^ to have been a Ei}li in the third generation before 
Earikala ; but the Chola succession is fixed as follows with 
■respect to this, taking only such names as are specifically 
mentioned in the order given below: — Ilanjetchenni, bis 
son Earikala, his grandson Nedumudikkilli. The Kahngat- 
tupparai}i^ like the great commentator who must have lived 
after Jayam Eondan, the author of this work, ascribes to 
Eilli the descent into the Hades. It is just possible that 
tl^re was a mistake made, as to the particular Eil}i whose 
union with the Naga princess was thus described by later 
writers. If this were so, the Earikala of the Himalayan 
fame could not have been Kullottunga I. (1070 K. D. — 
1118 A. D.) certainly, nor the viceroy of Eoli (Uraiyur) 
in the reign of his father-in-law Kajendra (105*1-1060 A.D.). 
There is one other Earikala of the later dynasty* whos^ 
epigraphical records are available to us — Aditya Earikala 
{circa 950-^985? A. D.) who killed Vira Pandyan in battle, 

I * For a litt of , this dynasty of kings, see the table prefixed to 
.author’s artide, t/'The ChUla Ascendency in South India'* {Madras 
Rivitaii for Noyepiber 1902, or the South Indian Inscription^ Vol. Ill, 
iPart II, recently published. 
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as if in sport. Bat the author of the Kalingattuppar(xvii 
places Karikala three names before Vira-Narayana or 
Parantaka I, while Aditya was the eldest son of Parantaka* 
a grandson of the first of that name. So then we are driven 
to the necessity of looking for this Karikala far earlier 
than A. Z>. 900. 

It was shewn above tha£-.the works themselves point to 
an age when the religion of the Buddha was in the ascend- 
ant as the probable period when the works under considera- 
ation— at least the greatest of them — were composed. 
Buddhism was overthrown by about the 7th century A. D. 
when Hiuen Tsang was travelling through India, and when 
Tirugnanasambanda flourished. About A. D. 862, a battle 
was fought between Varaguna Panijyan^ and the western 
Ganga king Sivamara, at Sri Parambi (Tirupparambiyam 
near Kumbakonam). This would not have been possible 
had the Cholas been at all powerful. Nor do the works of 
the age under review mention the Oangas as so powerful. 
We are at this period (A. D. 750-850) passing out of the 
Pallavd. ascendency in south India which must have 
about A. D. 500, if not earlier, with Vishnugopa of Eanchi, 
the contemporary of Samudragupta. There is no reference 
in the works under notice to such premier position of the 
Pallavas or even the Tondaman rajas — the only Ton^aman 
of the period figuring as a minor chief, Kanchi being a Oh5|a 
yiceroyalty. In the Rayakottat plates a Pallava king by ' 
name Skandaiisliya» who must have been earlier than 

• Annuaf Report for Epigraphy^ 1905-06, ^P*rt II, p. 25, and 
Epigraphia'In^ijta^ VoL VIII, ipp. 295 anji 319. 

t No» 8s Epigf^phia Initica, Vol. V. 




Yish^vigdpa claime desoent from AByat<i&;kiian through a 
ITaga princess. * Perhaps by t^is time the origin of Ilandi- 
rayan had^been bo far forgotten as to md.ke this credible. 
These considerations leads us to an earlier period for 
Earikala. This personage is associated y^ith Puh&r even in 
tradition^ and the *Jewel-Belt* tells as in unmistakable 
language that Puhar was submerged in KHlVs reign. 
All the poems in the Purandnuru about Eilli, a number 
of them with distinguishing epithets, connect them with 
tJraiyur, and none of them is connected with Puhan 
Uraiyur figures as a considerable town in the ‘Epic of tha 
Anklet.’ Even the iSirupdndt'ruppa^ai does not mention 
Puhar. This is a very important circumstance as will 
appear presently. 

When iSeftgupfuvan performed an elaborate sacrifice 
on the occasion of, the consecration of the temple to 
Pattinl Devi (the heroine of the ‘ Anklet’), there wok 
present^ among others. Oajahdhu of Lanka^ surrounded 
by sea (as opposed to Mavilangai of Erumanattu Nalliyakkdn). 
This Qajabahu of Geyloh, 11am Cheliyan of Madura, and 
Eil}i of Uraiyur, built temples to the same deity, following 
the lead of the dera. The question now is whether this* 
Oajabahu is the first or second of the name. The first 
<Gaj[atMihu ruled as monarch of all Ceylon from A.D. 113-13fr;^ 
the seoolid aa. one of throe from A. D.. 
as in the list appended to Miss Duff’s Chronology of Ikdidi: 
Dr. H^ltzsch’s challenge to the Honourably Mr. Copmara* 
aamy is to establidi by internal evidence that the, €lajafaahu 
meHtionoi whs3he first and not the secbhd of ttie niatne^ 
As to the other'^picrt of his ^objectioii,. it muOt haT^becoffie 

40 
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dear from the abore that for the myth abont Rilli, later 
writers alone are responsible ; andrexiotigh direct eyidence 
has been adduced to show that Earikila was ruling at Puhar 
when Eoralan began life as a married man, and that hie 
daughter was the wife of the Cera king then reigning. To* 
return to Oajabahu ; let us for the sake of argument take 
him to be the second of the name. We know something of 
the history of South India in the middle of the 12th century 
and the geographical distribution of powers. The Gho|a 
rulers ought to have been either Vikrama or EulSttunga ; 
the rulers of Madura, either VIra Pandyan or Vikrama P^nd* 
yah, the sovereigns of the Cera country were Vlra Eerala 
Varmau and Vira Ravi Varman ; of the Mysore country^ 
Yishpuvardhana and his son, Narasimha. There were na 
separate rulers at Eanchi, except in the sense that it was an 
alternative capital of the Oholas. There was an Adiyaman, 
no doubt, about this period (somewhat earlier), but he waa 
the Chdla viceroy at Talakad (not connected with Tagadur), 
who was driven across the Kaveri by Ganga Raja, the famous 
general of Vishnu vardhana. There were no Eongn rulers 
such as are mentioned in the * Epic of the Anklet. ’ Oaja- 
bahu himself was in no plight to come to Vahji* (Earur) 
at the mouth of the Perar, not far from the modern 
Eranganur (Eodungalur). Oajabahu was fighting his own 
battles nearer home with his two neighbours, Manabharana 
and Parakipamabahu, and it was all he could do to keep 
himself from being permanently overwhelmed. 


itself was not the capital of the CSra at the time. The 
fof Klrala wastfiien Quiloo, and during the period of the Gh8]|a 
ia^ndendy (A. D. 
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The first Gajabahu invaded the Chola: country to bring 
back the inhabitants of Ceylon, carried off by the Ohola army 
on a previous invasion of the island during his father’s reign ; 
they were then in bondage at *the city of Kaveri in the 
country of Soli.’ He brought back besides, the relics and 
the begging-bowl of the Buddha (**which aforetime had 
been carried away by the Dhamilas”). The BQjaratnSkari 
while ascribing the same achievements to him, states that the 
Ceylonese went of their own accord “to serve at the river 
Kaveri.”* He is there said to have brought a number of the 
Tamils and settled them in Ceylon. In the Rdjdvali^ how- 
ever, there is an even more elaborate version. The. ruler is 
there called Rajabahu (which .may be due to a mislection). 
He was accustomed to make solitary night-rounds ; when 
he heard the wailings of a widow in her house, for her two 
sons had been taken captive by the king of “ Soli Ba((a 
The adigars (officers) failing to discover anything wrong, 
the king sent for the woman and learnt from her that 12,000 
families had been carried away, “when the king of 8o}i 
Ratta made his descent upon the island.” The same 
achievements as in the previous account are recorded, with 
the edition “that the king of Ceylon also, upon that occasion 
brought away the foot ornaments of PattinI Devi t and also 
the four arms of the gods.” This PattinI Devi could have 
been no other then the heroine of the epic, who was knowa 

* Voi. II, pp. 57-58. This mention of the river inetead of the 
town wonld show that when the RTijaratfiUkari was compiled the 
Mistence of the town was passing into oblivion. 

t The distinction between the CbU^a country and other parts of ' 
South India is not carefully made in the MahUvamSa, Sometimes they 
specially talk of Sop Raita, at others of Malabar generally, meaning' 
not the Malabar Coast necessarily, but India generaUy. 



Devi or Pattini Ka(}avn{. This must have ^been 
tended as a valuable relic in those days, when relica 
pjiayed such a prominent part in religion. As to the 
begging-bowl of Buddha, a bowl of extraordinary virtue 
had been brought by Manimekbala from an island south of 
Puhar, where there was a Buddha seat as well, which had 
the divine quality of letting people into the secrets of their 
former existence, a belief in which was one of the cardinal 
doctrines of Buddhism. The ^Jewel-Belt* also states that 
two Naga kings fought for the possession of this Baddha- 
seat. These then are the native accounts of the Ceylonese 
ohronicles with respect to Gajabahu 1 ; but, unfortunately, 
reference to Pattini Devi does not occur in the earlier 
compilations. This is matter for great regret. It must, 
however, be noticed that all these works were compiled 
from earlier writings and living tradition. Here follows 
what the learned translator of the works has to say about 
them : — ** So carefully has the text been handed down that 
the discrepancies found to exist between the more ancient 
and modern copies are very slight indeed. The Rdjdvali 
is a work of different hands and compiled from local 
histories ; it is used as a corollary or addition to the two 
preceding works, continuing the naratiye through the 
struggles between the Portuguese and their rivals, the 
Dutch, etc**. 

All tradition, therefore, and the historical circumstan- 
ces attending the stories of these epics point to the first 
Oajablihu^ as the Ceylon ruler who was present at the 
celebration of the sacrifice by ^fignttnvan Kra and if the 
could be relied on, the conclusion would be forc^ 



upon ns* As it is, however, there is but little ground’ to 
connect these events with the second Oajabahu, as sdino 
scholars would have it. 

As to the 4ate of the first Oajabahu^ the chronicle 
gives A, D. 118 — 185 as the period of his reign. Whatever 
be the real worth of this actual date, we have little reason 
to regard that of his successor namesake as inaccurate. It 
has been pointed out that the middlo of the 12th century^ 
could not possibly be the time when the poets flourished* 
There is the Kalingattupparan% the date of composition 
of which could not have been much later than 1111 A.D., 
certainly not later than 1118 A.D. Sundaramurti Nayanar, 
whom the late Mr. Sundaram Pillai placed in the 8th 
century A.D. refers to Pari,* the patron of Eapilar, and 
the general tenor of the epic points to Buddhistic times» 
which the 12th century was not. Taking the Buddha 
14irvana, at 487 B.C. instead of 543 B.C., as recognised by 
most authorities now, the years of Qajabahu 1 go up to 
162 — 191 A.D. Until it is proved that the earlier dates of 
the Mahdvamsa are unreliable t (except for this error), 
these dates will have to stand, and the period of the 
greatest literary activity in Tamil must thus be put 
down as the 2nd and 8rd centuries of the Christian era 

* The reference is to the complaint which the devotee makes in 
respect to the lack of liberality in people in his days, although one 
should choose to describe a miser as a patron liberal as ' PSri/ much as 
Bacon complains of learned men turning Faustina into Lucretia. 

t Prof. Rhys Davids finds the chronicle borne out in important 
details by the inscriptions among the finds of the SSnchS Tope, etc* 
tBuddhUi India, pp. 299-300), page 1 $t teq ; /. R. A. S., 1908 ; Indian 
Review^ May^l908 ; the Date efthe Buddha by Mr. Gopala Iyer. 
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at the latest. This will be qnite consistent with the 
power of the Tamils in the centuries preceding the Christian 
era, when they several times invaded Ceylon and imposed 
themselves on: the Ceylonese as usurpers, about the middle 
of the Ist century 6.C. These facts coupled with the 
emperor Asoka’s reference to these Tamil powers, along 
with the five Hellenistic potentates, warrants great proba- 
bility with respect to the high state of civilisation of the 
Tamils. 

Besides the mentton of Gajabahu, we find mention of a 
number of other rulers in the course of the ‘ Epic of the 
Anklet,* who were some of them friendly and others 
hostile. The friendly kings were the ** hundred A;arnaa,” 
who provided Seiiguttuvan with a fleet of ships with which 
to cross the Ganges, when he invaded the Northern country 
to punish Kanaka and Vijaya, sons of Balakumara who spoke 
disparagingly of the Tamil rulers. These brothers were 
helped by Uttara, Vichitra, Rudra, Bhairava, Chitra, Singa, 
Dhunuttara and Sveta.^ Mr. Kanakasabhai takes the 
** hundred harnas^^ as equal to Satakarnin of the Matsya- 
purAiia. But against this, there is the objection that the 
Tamil poet mentions * the hundred persons, the kamas' t 
and in one place the author even speaks of ** the kamas *’ 
without the hundred.} Besides, as would appear from 
Dr. Bhandarkar*s Dakhan^ the name Satakarnin was that 
of a dynasty and not of only one ruler. The name 
^takarpi alone appears in the early parts of the list and 

* S. il., Canto xxvi, 11. 180-185. 

t S. Canto xxyi, 1. 149. 

} 5. il.| Canto xxvii, p. 177. 

- 
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thd date is 40 B.G. to A«D. 16 (see 166« Bombay Oasettetr^ 
>rol. I., Part II.) The word itself could be taken to mean 
keen-eared ’’ (rather than hundred-eared) figuratively, 
it is hard to understand how a | contemporary could have 
rendered it with the number attached not to the ears but to 
men. Besides, these were ruling in Southern India, although 
Magadha was included in their dominions. So then, even 
if the hundred kamaa'^ meant SStakarnin, the particular 
sovereign might have been Yagna Sri who ruled from' 
A.D. 154—174 in the Maharashtra, and A.D. 172—20$ 
in Telingana. If this be so, we have also a Vi jay a, 
mentioned in all the pwanaa^ who was in Telingana from 
A.D. 202 — 208, but as against this, there is the objection 
that Sefiguttuvan crossed the Oanges and fought with 
Vijaya and his brother: on the northern bank of tlje Ganges. 
This notwithstanding, that Seiiguttuvan must have 
flourished about this time, could be inferred from the fact 
that Sehguttuvan’s faiher, Pandyan Neijium Che^iyan and 
Karikala all claim victory over the Aryan forces. ‘ It is 
very likely that the Tamil forces helped in the overthrow 
of the foreigners by Gotamiputra Satakarni * and the 
direct mention of gifts to Karikala by the Rajas of Bundel- 
khand (VajranSdu). Magadha and Malva (Avanti) could 

* Thig is the more likely, as the $aka * Nahapana andh.ii 
successor, Rishabadata, ruled over the MahSrSsbtra, -with Jumi^r for 
their capital, and their territory extended up to Malabar. This dynasty, 
together with that of Cha8h)ana in li^lva, was overthrown by 
OStamIputra SStakarni and his son, Pulimayi, among whose possessions 
we find ** the regions of the Malaya and the Sahya.*' These An4fas^ 
bhrityas came from Dhanaka|aka near Guntur, and driving back the 
usurpers, recovered their ancestral doniinions. (lntroduc4on tp 
Litirary Xtmdin* of Dr. Bhau Dhaji^ page 25, and Dr. Bhahdarkar'a 
Secs, iv, V, and 4i]i« 
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uot. altogether; a figment of the imagination, since it is so 
▼ery definite. All drouimtances attending points to 
the 2nd century A. D. as the era of^guffuvan ; and the 
era of the greatest literary activity may be taken to be the 
2nd and 3rd centuries after Christ. 

Buddhism was introduced into South India during the 
last quarter of the 3rd century B. C. It must have taken 
sonie time to strike root, and in those days must have been 
somewhat slow in spreading. Judging ^rom the exposition 
of it, as shown in the * Jewel-Belt,’ we might take it that it 
was as yet so free from any element of corruption as to 
evoke the admiration of even Christian scholars, like the 
learned translator of the Ceylonese chronicles. The early 
centuries after Christ may, therefore, be regarded as the age 
of Buddhistic ascendency in South India. When Fa Hien 
was travelling in India, there was already the early signs of 
revulsion, and Brahmanism returned to the fray. In the 
next. two or three centuries Buddhism was swept off the 
country and the restoration of Brahmanism was completed 
when Hiuen Tsang came to India, chiefiy through the 
agency in the Tamil country of the earlier Saiva devotees 
ahd some among the Yaishnava. From this time the 
struggle is not so much between Buddhism and Brahmanism, 
as between the latter and Jainism. 

In the first centuries of the Christian era then, we find 
India south of the Tungabhadra thus politically divided. 
If we start at the source of the Kaveri and follow its course 
till it meets the Amaravati near Karor, and then go up the 
1att0r river continuing our journey till we reach the Palnis 
and the Western Ohats, we shall have marked the 
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land-boundary of the Gera sphere of inflnehoe. If we take a. 
straight south-easterly line from Karur till we reach the sea, 
east of the Zamindari of Sivaganga and south of the old 
Ch5|a town of Toniji, the south of this line would be the 
Pan^ya, and north of it the Ch51a: sphere of influence. It 
must not be understood that the territory allotted to each 
power was always directly under it. The frontier regions 
were always of doubtful allegiance, as could be seen from 
the care with which^ rulers in those days fortified and 
strengthened frontier towns. So far as the Cholas were 
concerned, they had always prominently before them the 
strategical advantages of Uraiyur on the west and Kanchi 
on the north, although their chief city was Puhar on the 
sea-coast. Karur was the meeting place of the three 
powers and it was in its neighbourhood that many 
a hard-fought battle took place. This central region, parti- 
cularly the hilly portion, was therefore filled with petty 
chief fancies owing allegiance, so long as it could be enforced, 
to one or other of these powers constituting a group of 
frontier ** buffer states.” Thus there was lrung5vel north 
of the Mysore District and on the frontier of Coorg. Next 
to him was the Adiyaman in the southern-half of the Mysore 
District and part of Salem with his headquarters at Taga^dr. 
He belonged to the Cera family. South of this must have 
been the territory of Pehan with Nallur for his headquarters, 
the country round the Palnis ; between the two last was 
probably Pafambunadu of Pari. Next follows the Kongn 
country, which we might put down as including a part of 
the Coimbatore and Salem Districts. In a line east of this 
is the hill country of Eari with its headquarters, Tiruk- 
kdvilflr. South of this is the ChSla country proper, and north 
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^he province or kingdom* according to circomstances* of 
Eanchi. Sonth of the Palghat gap and in the Pandya 
•country was the chieftaincy of Aay and Podiyil Hill in 
•the Western Ghats. On the opposite side rond Korkai were 
the territories of Evvi. Daring the latter part of the reign 
of Senguttuvan there was a Cera, probably a viceroy only, 
holding a tract of country extending from the Kolli Malais* 
-to Tondi on the coast, with the Chola and Pandya countries 
on either side. This was the prince Cera of ** elephant- 
look ” (probably he had small deep-set eyes). The above 
appears to have been the geographical division of the 
country. This kaleidascopic arrangement vanished and 
another pattern presented itself with every turn that affairs 
took. 


If we call the age under consideration the age of the 
Cera ascendency, as Senguttuvan Sera appears to have 
been at one time in his life the arbiter of the destinies of 
this part of the country, we pass on gradually from this 
into a straggle, the Cera supremacy being shaken by the 
F&ndyan. Here we lose the thread till we come to about 
A.D. 400, when the Pallavas rise into importance. The 
Pallava ascendency begins with Vishnugopa of Kanchi, the 
^contemporary of Samudragupta, and reaches its grand 
climacteric under Narasimhavarman, the destroyer of Badami 
-(Vatapi), the Chalukya capital about 640 A.D. A century 
hence we find the Gangas and Pandyas fighting near 
Kumbhakonam. This role the Pagdyc^s play several times in 
history. Their position at the farthest end of the peninsula 

* This was the tract takep from Sri by hi| enemy KSri and given 

^othedSra. 
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^▼es them safety. It is only when the frontier powers fall, 
that we see the Pandyas asserting themselves. Thronghont 
history the South Indian powers had to oppose the incursion 
of the Dakhan powers, and from the rise of the PallaVas we 
oan have a clear idea of the general position of the Sonth 
Indian powers. Varagnpa Pa^dyan succeeded in chasing the 
Ganges back into their territory. In another century a 
new dynasty of the Cholas rise into eminence and achieve 
an ascendency, matched only by that of the later empire 
of Vijayanagar in its best days. The decline of the Cholas 
again brings into prominence the Pan^ya in the south and 
the Hoy&tlas in the north. Both alike of these powers are 
overwhelmed in that great wave of Moslem invasion under 
Malik Kafnr. The Muhammadan is beaten back by the. 
heroic efforts of a number of chie& and this movement 
culminates in the establishment of the Vijayanagar empire 
in the middle of the 14th century, The fall of this empire 
brings the history of Hindu rule in South India practically 
to a close, and the Mahratta Empire belongs to a different 
chapter of Indian history. 

[ Written in respmse to a request hy the late 
Mr, L. O, Innes in 1908-4. Reprinted from the 
Indian Antiquary for 1908 ; Vol. 2IXXVIL‘\ 



The chronology of the Sangam Worksr 
so called/ of Tamil Liberature. 


This subject has been, for very near a century, regarded 
as of the utmost importance by those engaged in research 
work as well as by those engaged in the study of TamiU 
the eldest among the sisterhood of languages known com- 
monly the Dravidian languages. In the early years of the 
last century Bishop Caldwell made what perhaps was then 
the most successful attempt at fixing the age of this body of 
literature and brought what he called * the Augustan Age 
of Tamil Literature ’ to the 9th or 10th century of the 
Christian era. Since then there have been a series of 
attempts, several of them merely restating Oaldweira 
conclusions ; while various others were made to controvert 
them and give a higher antiquity to this Augustan age*^ 
The recent editors of Caldwell’s Comparative Grammar 
allow the following statement to remain : — *rThe period of 
the predominance of Jainas (the predominance in intellect 
and learning give rarely a predominance in political power^ 
was the Augustan Age of Tamil Literature, the period when 
the Madura College, a literary association, appears to have 
flourished and when the Kura\^ the Chint&mai(^u and classi- 
cal vocabularies and grammars were written.” This period 
is ascribed to the 9th or lOth century A.D. and the editora 
are content to leave this, with a footnote: Modern 
researches point to a much earlier date than that given 
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liere”. This Oaldwellian tradition has been handed on 
almost unbroken to the present time. We find the states 
ment repeated with hardly any modification in Reinhold 
Rost's article on Tamil, in the 11th edition of the Encyclo- 
paedia Britanuica ; and with some slight modification in 
Frazer's A Literary History of India " and the new edition* 
of the Imperial Gazetteer of India Volume II. This posi- 
tion did not go unchallenged, however. It was the late 
Mr. P. Snndaram Pillai of Trivandrum who took up the 
challenge first. In one or two essays that he contributed 
*on this particular subject he did much destructive work, 
but did not essay in constructive work relating to this parti- 
cular period, though it must be said to his credit that he 
succeeded in fixing one or two mile-stones in Tamil Litera- 
ture. The greatest constructive effort was made by another 
lamented Tamil scholar, the late Mr. Kanakasabhai Pillai, 
whose work, however, was marred by a too ambitious 
attempt at working out details before the main lines could 
hardly be regarded as fixed. This defect notwithstanding, 
.his work brought together a great deal of matter which had 
remained buried in manuscripts inaccessible even to the 
learned, and understood, if accessible, by but a few. This 
work was done by him in the last decade of the last century 
and in the first two or three years of the present. It was 
about the end of this scholar's work that a much respected 
European Scholar, connected intimately with Madras, both 
as occupying an honoured place upon the High Court bench, 
and holding the position of the Vice-Chancellor of our 
University, took up the question and restated the case in 
support of OaldwelPs theory with much force, considerable 
learning and great judgment. This was the late Mr. L. C. 
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Innes who discussed the whole question of the various 
periods of Tamil Literature in what was then the Imperial 
and Asiatic Quarterly Review* in ati article entitled the Age 
of Manikkavasagar. One small identification in it in the 
fixing of this Augustan Age drew my attention to this 
particular investigation and I raised, by no means a respect- 
ful, protest against it in a short article which I contributed 
to the Christian College Magazine. The letter which he wrote 
in reply to this protest, of which I sent him a printed copy, 
led me on, thanks to the stimulus of that judicial minded 
good man, to make an effort at fixing this Augustan Ago 
from my point of view. “ The Augustan Age of Tamil 
Literature” was written by me in the first instance for the 
Madras Review and published, again in a somewhat modi- 
fied form, in the Indian Antiquary as a general introduction 
to a contemplated series of articles on ** Celebrities in Tamil 
Literature”, poets and patrons alike. This was again pub- 
lished, with permission, by the Tamilian Archaeological 
Society in the Tamil Antiquary. This essay attempted to 
set forth the then available evidence both literary and 
historical leading to the following conclusions : — . 

(1) ** That there was an age of great literacy activity 
in Tamil to warrant the existence of a body like the tradi- 
tional Sahgam 

(2) ** That the period of the greatest ^figam activity 
was the age when ^figu(tavan Sera was a prominent cha- 
racter in South Indian politics ” 

(3) That this age of Sei^guttuvan was the second 
sentury of the Christian erfli.” 



(4) That these conclnsions find support in what is* 
known of the later history of South India. 

Since this was published there have been to my know* 
ledge two constructive efforts of which one is that containedr 
in a life of Seiiguttuvan in Tamil written by Pandit 
M. Ragava Aiyangar of the Tamil Lexicon Office, read in 
the first instance as an essay before the Tamil Saiigam at 
its meeting in RamnM in May 1913. The other is a final 
statement, of various efforts in detail in regard to this mat- 
ter, by Mr. Subramaniya Iyer, Assistant Epigraphist to the 
Government of Madras, in the Christian College Magazine of 
the year 1914, in an article entitled the Ancient History of 
the Pandya Country. I propose attempting to examine the 
position of these two scholars and restate my case in the 
light of the criticism thus made to see how far my position 
has to be revised and to what extent it requires to be 
altered. 

Taking the latter first the point that calls for attention 
is that he relies, for settling this much disputed chronology^ 
on a few copper-plate grants of the Pandya Kings, and one 
or two stone inscriptions relating to them, and hopes from 
these" aids to settle the question finally. The following long 
extracts from his paper would exhibit his position in respect 
of the others who had carried on similar investigations 
before him most fairly to himself. 

* As has been remarked already the dates when these 
poems were composed are not given anywhere. To settle 
this quest^n with any amount of probability, we are 
naturally forced :to look for information from extemai 
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iloarcea. Even in not 

iiielp ns till recently. ''^^, 4^s^Tefy;' -of the Sianamanftr 

plates and the information supplied in he Vejvikka^i grant 

of the Faniya kings have phiOed a lot of relilSle matter 

before the earnest student of ancient history and a carefnl. 

-exaniiuation of their content8'is‘'sure to enable him to arrive 

at a satisfactory solution which has all along been sought 

for in vain. The previdns scarcity of materials served only 
• « 

to mislead inquiries.* 

* For purposes of history we can freely adopt the ac- 
cfdnnts given in Purananuru^ Pattupp&^u^ Padirrxippattu 
^etc. These poems have been edited in an admirable way 
by Mahamahdpadyaya V. Swaminathier who ;|[ives now and 
then short notices of Aham which has not yet appeared 
in print. Although Silappadhikdram and Mai}im§khalai are 
olassed among the Sahgam works, I entertain serioas doubts 
as to whether they speak of contemporary kings and events, 
and it may be said that great caution is necessary before 
utilising wholesale the materials contained in them. 1 know 
Jam mortally wounding the feelings of several sayants of 
Tamil Literature who would at once pour forth a volume 
of abuse ifJ were considered a worthy rivcil^of ^ theirs. 
Fortunately I am not such a one. But all the same I wish 
to record here my reasons for holding this position. The 
two works in question contain a romantic account of a 
certain Kan^aki famed for chastity and of Manimdkhala the 
-daughter of a hetaira of Eannaki's; htnband Edvalan. 
^raged at au unreasonable murder oFner husband, Eannaki 
vinlraiOaloufily sets fire to the city of Madura, yrherenpoa 
tStk.. Pandya king struck down by remorse for the unjust act 



kills himself. 9 A heavehly palan^nip is seen to descend to^ 
eartb to carry Ean^aki to the abode of the gods, 
people who observed this erect a shrine for her worship 
and this is at once followed by the initiation of the same 
worship in other countries both in and out of India. Th# 
romantic nature of the story will not fail to strike any one 
at the very outset. I for one would not grant that it relates 
to contemporary events. On the other hand it would be 
natural to view the legend as a story spun out by the poets^ 
if not wholly from their imagination, at least with liberal 
addition to traditional beliefs extant at the time, of events 
long past. Is it possible, I ask, that a person, however 
virtuous he or she may be, would be invested with divinity 
even at the very moment of death ? In my opinion, which 
I think will be shared by many, the story of the person 
should have remained in the memory of the people for a 
long time before any halo of divinity could gather round, 
it.t It passes one's comprehension to imagine that people 
should have set about erecting a temple for a heroine at or 
soon after the time of her death. ’ 

; I ask further how long it would have taken for her 
famc^ not only to spread but to strike such deep root in 
other countries as to cause her image to be bnshrined in 
costly temples. In this connection I would request the 

* The poet merely says he died upon the throne where he wm 
seated at the time. 

t History does record various instances of canonisation of 
ordinary people in Europe while yet alive. Augustus was, deified 
during life and history knows that there was a temple to him in 
India— on West Coast where Kannaki had her first shrine. Ptolemy II 
and his sister-wife were given a similar apotheosis during life by 
their loving but perhaps superstitiously credulous subjects. 

41 
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..reader to bear in mind that she was neither a royal 
personage nor a religions prophetess. In all possibility, if 
the story is dne to a development of events taken from life, 
it most have been written long after Eannaki had been 
deified. As such we cannot assume the contemporaneous* 
ness of the kings mentioned in these works with the date 
of their composition. My own views is that the authors, 
not knowing the time when the kings mentioned by them 
individually flourished, have treated persons belonging to 
different ages as contemporaries and thus brought together 
a Oajabahu, a Nedunjeliyan and a Earikala as living at the 
same time. In my articles on the date and times of the 
last two kings, I have adduced Teasons to prove that they 
must have lived at least a century apart. And I would 
further point out here that Mr. Eanakasabhai Pillai’s 
indentification of Nurranganyi^an mentioned in the 
padhikaram with.'Satakarni is entirely untenable, because 
there is no warrant for the reading Satakarni of the name 
Satakarni which we find in all inscriptions and coins. 
Though attempts at translating proper names are not quite 
uncommon, yet it would seem that in this case Nurran^ 
gaf}X!^n is not a translation of ^takarni. If the Tamil 
name was the result of perfect translation, w'e should hjjj^e 
expected Nurrangadan instead. No foreigner has!'* ever 
dealt with proper names in this fashion. We have the 
mention of Indian kings and geographical places by Greek 
and Roman writers and by the Chinese pilgrims who visited 
India. I may note that none of them has adopted the novel 
method * And again it is a wonder that a similar attempt 

* Is this true ? What does PhrUrion stand for in Ptolemy's 
Geography of the Coromandel Coast ? 
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:at translation was not made in tbe case of the other name 
‘Gajabahn into Yanaikkai.* 1 would farther state that it 
yon examine, carefully the contents of MaijkimekhalaU you 
find mentioned in this work assigned to the second century 
A.D.y systems of belief and philosophy that could not have 
struck root till the eight and ninth centuries. 

* The Honourable Dewan Bahadur L. D. I^wamikannu 
Filial very kindly furnishes the following note on the ques- 
tion of the date of Silappadhikdram and Ghintdmani : — 

**As regards the date of composition of Silappadhikdram 
1 have found that the details given by Adiyarkkunallar in 
and the prophecy about 

(^/r or ^-Qsu^efi 

etc.y are satisfied in only one year between 
A.D. 1 and A.D. 1,300, A.D. 756. Similarly I have 
•quite recently found that the details given in Jivakachinta- 
mani in siris (text regarding the 
Muhurtam for construction of s and com- 

mentary by Nachchinarkkiniy^ on the Ist verse) are correct 
for only one year, A.D. 816.” 

• *♦ 

: V In either case the actual composition of the poems 
may have followed the respective dates by 60 to 80 years, 
the ordinary period for which Panchangams are preserved.t 
My view is that the poets could have obtained the details 
•only from a contemporary Panchanga, if indeed they did 
not find the details in the materials used by them for the 

* What about ffsSiu Q^tarat (OviyasSna) for ChltrasSna in this 
very author } 

t If a PanchSngam was used for the purpose. , 
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poems. In the case of Jivahachintamai^i there were mate- 
rMs on hand.” 

<*The interval between this composition ot Qeouufi 
siririh and SfoiaSe^iriLessfl was only about 60 or 70 years or 
at most about 150 years* not 700 years as supposed by 
Mr. Eanakasabhai Filial and others ”• 

« We can safely, accept Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s date* 
A.t). 756,^* for Silappadhikdram. Still, we cannot but 
maintain that the matter contained in this and other works 
of a similar nature is useless for purposes of history. If 
we are asked to explain further why we adopt the accounts 
furnished in Purananuru and Pattuppdtfu as come down to 
us from the hand of Perumdevanar, — an author who can- 
not be said to have lived earlier than the date (A.D. 756) 
assigned to Silappadhikdram — we would say that Perum- 
dSvanar stands in the high position of an editor of some older 
and trustworthy historical documents of great meriU\ 
while the authors of Silappadhikdram and other similar 
works- appear before us as mere story tellers and that their 
compositions are full of improbabilities, impossibilities and 
inconsistencies.^ 

The filrdti point in the extracts to call for a word by 
way of rem^k is that the twin-epic, Silappadhikdram and 
Mai)imikhalai, is not to be used for purposes, of history* 
He sets forth the reasons very elaborately thus : — 

(1) He ascribes in consequence to the authoi's of the 
iBooks an ignorance of contemporary rulers, and sees in the 

* This is not his date. His date is 60 or 70 years later, s,C 9 ording 
to him. 

t How are these historical ? Were they written to hand down 
history? 



combination of a Qajabahn, a Ne^omfe^iyan and a Earikilla 
a confnaion of chronology. 

.(2) He further refers to Mr. Eanakasabhai’s identifica- 
tion of ^takarni with ** Nnrpangan^an ” as unwarranted. 

(3) He next sets down that the work Mai^imekhalai 
contains reference to system of belief and philosophy that 
could not have struck root till the 8th and the 9th 
centuries. 

(4) And lastly he quotes Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, with 
approval, to point out that the ^lappadhiMram could have 
been composed only in A.D. 756, slightly overstating his 
authority. 

In regard to the first point it may be stated at ence 
that there is no immutable psychological law that prevents 
contemporaries from believing in the supernatural. In 
discussing the mental attitude of people separated many 
centuries from us it is a natural error to import our ideas 
into their liieS. ' tThe first essential to a study of this kind 
is an attitude of mind that can detach itself from its present 
outlook and carry itself back to another eu^rpnment. If 
we are inclined to regard the story of Eannaki^ ** improb- 
able, impossible and inconsistent ” it does not necessarily 
follow that our ancestors, perhaps 13 or 14 hundred years 
ago, on Mr. Subramaniya Ayyar’s own showing, had the 
same mental outlook as we have. Even so we cannot say 
of us to-day that there are not among us people who will 
not believe stories similar to those of the SilappadhiMram 
in contemporary life, and it is hardly fair in any one to 
ascribe to those with whom he does not agree that they 
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make use of the works under consideration in the manner 
suggested by this temark. Nor does it make it necessary 
that the author should have lived centuries, after the occur- 
rence to share this belief. Granting for argument that he 
did not share the belief himself, but took up a story that 
was current and dealt with it in the manner that he has 
done but laying the scene in the contemporary Tamil India 
of his time, « the author would still be within the bounds 
fixed by literary, criticism to a poet. All that is claimed for 
the two books is that the background of the story is his- 
torical, snd those who have used it so have more to support 
them than their critics. We shall consider the contempo- 
raneity of the rulers mentioned in the work later. 

In regard to the next point it is not clear where the 
expression Nurrangannan comes from. Mr. Eanakasabhai 
has attempted to identify the Satakarni of the Silappadhi- 
karain with the expression NG^ruvar Eannar or merely 
Eannar; but of Nufrangannan ” I am unable to see any 
reference either in Mr. Eanakasabhai’s bookfn or in the 
^lappadhiJcaram. It may be stated, however, that Mr. 
Eanakasabhai's identification is hardly tenable on altogether 
other grounds. We do not agree with Mr. Subramaniya 
Ayyar that 'if one name happens to be translated for some 
reason (e. 5viyasenan lff€l!ajQa^ear6ar'] for Chitrasena) 
though we may not know it, it does not follow that others 
should be. 

In respect of the third point of his, one would wish to 
know the grounds upon which a general statement like that 
is put forward. What are the systems in Mai^imXkhalai 
that could not have come in before the 8th or the 9tb 
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century and why ? Where do these sysems go back for 
authority and in what form is it that the systems are found 
exhibited in the*^ Manimekhalai ? These points ought 
to be cleared before a general statement like .that will bd 
accepted. 

In regard to the^ Jast point, the Astronomical data that 
Mr. Swamikannu Pillai relies on are found in the work but 
imperfectly expressed, but are elaborated b]^. the commen* 
tator who lived many centuries later than thevtin&or. It is 
more than doubthful if the author took up a Pancha,ngam to 
set down the date or to note its:details. It strikes me that 
he noted a particularly inauspicious combination for a day 
such as the popular G^lIodl., Q^eueuiriusQifimiDf 

portending a coming storm of a violently destructive cha- 
racter. There is nothing to warrant that anything more was 
meant in the Astrological details than this. Whether that 
is sufficient" to override all other considerations in ascrib- 
ing particular dates to works seems to me exceedingly 
doubtful. 

Going to the more constructive part of Mr. Subra- 
maniya Ayyar’s work we are face to tace with four inscrip- 
tions, namely. 

(1) The Madras Museum plates of Jatilavarman. 

(2) The smaller Sinnamanur plates. 

(3) The larger Sinnamandr plates. 

(4) The Velvikkudi grant. 

His whole system depends upon a series of identifications of 
the various persons referred to in these four grants. We 
should invite attention particularly to the identification of 
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*No* 2 in the genealogical table constructed from .the larger 
'^innamannr platte. This person’s name occurs merely as 
Jajila, the equivalent of the Tamil Sacjlaiyan. "with' no other 
detail to lead ns to iCh identification. Mr. Ayyar.has identi- 
fied hhn with a Jatila whose name is found in the Anaimalai 
inscriptions which are dated A. D. 770. This person is 
again equated with the last name in the Yelvikijpudi grant 
which is itself undated, thus giving to this last person, the 
donor of the grant, the date A. D. 770. What ie more, a 
minister, by name MSrankari, whose name figures in the 
Anaimalai Inscriptions, is described, in the Sanskrit portion, 
as Madhurakavi, Madhuratara and Sastravid, andi||||e a native 
of Karavandapuram. This minister Mr. Subramaniya Ayyar 
takes to be definitely the Vaishnava A^var, Madhurakavi, 
neglecting tl^e caution with which the possibility of identi- 
fication is advanced by both the late Mr. Venkayya and 
Mr. O. Venkoba Rao the publisher of the Anainjalai inscrip- 
> tions. On this identification rests the whole chronology of 
Mr. Subramaniya Ayyar’s thesis. These identifications and 
the various grants have reference only to the Pandyas. "rfie 
identification of Marankari with Madhurakavi seems almost 
impossibla^ If the tradition regarding Madhurakavi is 
accepted for onh thing, it ought to be accepted for other 
things equally essential. Madhurakavi is by common tradition 
a Brahman and a native of Kolur, and is not handed down, 
Jn Vaishnava tradition at any rate, as an official of the 
importance that Marankari was. There is nothing in the 
ten stanzas ascribed to Madhurakavi to indicate that he was 
Anything more than a pious devotee. On such a basfe 
'of identification and combination of the four records 
Itlr; Subramaniya Ayyar constructs a genealogical table 



beginning wit^ Palyaga&lai Madnkn^ami Pernvalndi* and 
ending with B&jasimha, taken to be a contemporary of the 
Ch6la Parahthka i A. D. 907 to 953, on the gi^<[|hnd that the 
latter’s inscriptions state that he wdhf^a victory ^SVer a 
Pandya by name Rajasimha, which nftx n e unfortunately 
occurs twice in the larger Sinnamanur plates themselveSt 
with three generations between them. It will be clear from 
this how TaluelesB would be the inferences based upon ^ 
these grants which on Mr. Subramaniya Ayyar’s own 
showing were composed in the 8th, 9th and 10th centuries, 
in regard to matters relating to even two or three centuries 
earlier a); the very worst. 

Immediately after the first name PalySga&lai Pandyan, 
the Velvikkiiiji grant mentions a Kalabhra Interregnum* 
This Kalabhra Interregnum is taken to be an Interregnum 
brought on by a Karnataka invasion, referred to in connec- 

■ 5* * 

tion with the story of Murtinayanar in the Periyapura^am. ^ 
Fixing up then a Pandya succession he proceeds next to 
enumerate 13 Pandya Kings whose names occur in Tamil 
Literature, and tries to identify the later ten with those 
mentioned in the grants, and ascribes to them dktes ranging 
from* the commencement of the 6th century A.Di to A.D. 650 
which he makes the terminal date of Seliyan Sendan 
whom he identifies with the Nedumfoliyan, the victor of 
Talaiyalanganam. This makes the whole course of identifi- 
cation simplicity itself. But there is however one grave 
dilEculty in accepting this arrangement. The whole body 

* Whose name, by the way, is brought into this grant to justify 
the name VSlvikkn^i and establish a prior gift of the village without 
any organic connection. 
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ct works called ^ngam works which have to do with these 
various Pandyas ' have not the slightest referente to the 
Pallayas, Still 500 to 650« at any rate tba latter half of i{, 
was the age of the great Pallavas and 650 would take us 
perhaps to the middle period of one of the greatest among 
the great Pallavas, Narasimha 1, destroyer of Vatapi, the 
burning of which is referred to in the Periya^^rdi^am* 
Sambandar refers to the Pallava general who destroyed 
Vatapi. It is very strange that the large body of poets who 
went about from court to court singing the praises of 
patrons, and received rewards from them have no reference 
to make of the Pallavas although several towns and forts 
and territories under Pallava rule come in largely for 
reference. This objection seems vital to this arrangement of 
chronology, and seems thoroughly to exemplify the defects 
of specialistic research of which Mr. Stanley A. Cook has the 
following remarks to make, in his Study of Religions.” 

/'The man who is specialistic in a single department, 
may be a bar to progress because he is apt to overlook the- 
importance of other special studies. His own convictions 
are the more ^.intense when he associates them with his 
trained knowledge, and although he may realize tli^sMr hi» 
own energy has brought him to this stage, and although he 
may recognize in some special field the need for other men 
of diverse types and tendencies, he may forget that it takes- 
all kinds of people to make a world. The desire to promul- 
gate and proselytize is characteristic of all men with strong 
convictions based on experience and knowledge, and they « 
can be intolerant of others. In research^ social reform^ 
and religion^ ihcrs is a stage of development^ bom of an^ 
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intense feeling of the eompletest equilibrium or harmony in* 
one's world of thought that can manifest itself in impatience 
towards^ or in a provoking superiority over^ those who differ. 
Yet one must not deny to others that sense of harmony that 
has been gained by one’s own efforts along one’s own lines ; . 
and since the whole world of thought could be theoretically 
divided into numerous departments, the ideal in view is a 
harmoniuB adjustment of them all.’ 

* Passing on now to Pandit Ragava Ayy an gar’s work, 
called Seran Sengnttuvan, in Tamil, we find him devote 
Chapter XIII of the book to the determination of the age 
in which Sehguttuvan and his contemporaries flourished. 
Passing in rapid review the late Mr. Kanakasabhai’s conclu- 
sion in regard to the matter, he lays down his main position 
somewhat as follows : — 

It is well known that among the poets who constituted 
the Sangam« Kapilar, Paranar, Nakkirar, Mamulanar and. 
^attanar took a prominent place. Among this Mamulanar 
appears, from certain poems included in the Ahandnuru^ to 
have been contemporary with Chola Karikala, Seraladan, 
Kalvar Roman Pulli ; from this source also appears clearly 
that he . was one who had travelled much in the various 

m ^ 

parts of the Tamil country and in countries north of it. 
This poet is taken to be contemporary with Sehguttuvan 
S3ra, as he refers, in Aham 251, to a war between the 
Mauryas and a chief of Mohur which is taken to stand for 
the chief Palaiyan Maran who is said elsewhere to have 
fpught against this Cera. Quoting from Aham 265, * 

* * um>L^sifi Oeu^Qu/re uet^eSIs 

siB€Ds^dff(jp^p eeifi (SfitutB Qa/r^deoe.^ 
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be refers Mamnlanar to a time subsequent to the destruction 
ef Patollpura to which he sees a definite reference in the 
passage quoted. This is the first and vi fact tbe strongest 
argument of his thesis for ascribing Senguttuvan to the 
5th century A.D.; but he arrives at this result by a series of 
; arguments which seem to me to find no justification in his- 
tory. He interprets the expressions in the passage quoted 
as referring to the destruction of Patalipura by the Ganges ; 
whereas in actual fact it could mean no more than the 
^disappearance of the great wealth that the Nandas collected 
in Patalipura, in the Ganges. This might well have been 
•brought about by the Nandas themselves throwing it into 
the river, rather than let it fall into the hands of their 
^nemies, in the revolution that subverted their dynasty. 
Startling . from his peculiar interpretation of the passage 
he postulatjes the destruction of Patalipura by' the flood of 
the Ganges and finds the :period of such destruction in the 
time intervening the visits of the two Chinese travellers to 
Jn^iai namely. Fa Hian in the beginning of the 5th century 
and Hiuen Tsang in the second quarter of the 7th century 
A.D.v .He further equates the Mauryas who had invaded 
the territory of Palaiyan Maran, perhaps in a previous gene- 
r ration, with the army of the Gupta King, Samudragupta. 
He finds support for this in the mention of a Mantaraja 
who is taken to be ^ a King of Kerala ’ and the same as 
Mandaram Serai. The rest of his reasoning in the whole 
^Chapter is of the same character and of minor consequence. 
'Granting for the sake of argument that his interpretation of 
the passage quoted above is correct, it would be very diffir 
•cult to justify Samudragupta and his army being referred 
to as Mauryas by a poet of the standing and reputation 
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of Mamtilanar. There is absolutely nothing in the pillar 
inscription* of Samndragupta to warrant this inference. 
The text of the inscription contains reference to a Kaura- 
laka Ma^taraja. He is mentioned along with Hastivarman 
of Vengi, VishnugSpa of Kanchi, Ugraseiia of Palaka etc. 
There is absolutely nothing in the inscription to lead us 
to believe that Samudragupta’s army passed south of 
Kaiichi. That that Mantaraja should be taken to be 
Mandaram Serai is identification of the most unreasonable 
kind. The editor of the inscription, Dr. Fleet, did not 
understand what the term Eauralaka stood for, and merely 
put forward a suggestion that it might be Kairalaka’’ the 
equivalent of Kerala This suggestion is in a foot note, 
but as to the point whether the person referred to was a 
Kerala prince at all he has offered no definite support. It 
has since been found that Kauralaka is very probably a 
mere mislection for Kaunalaka (of Kunala) perhaps the 
region round about Koller lake.t But whatever it is, it 
is now certain that there is no reference whatsoever to 
Kerala in the inscription. As to the destruction of Pa^allt 
pura by fiood there is no authority for the statement. The 
recent investigations on the site seem more to indicat^H Cer- 
tain amount of destruction by fire very much more than by 

* Kau^laka-Mahendra-Maha kantaraka-Vyaghraraja-Kaur^aka- 
Maiitaraja - Paishfaparaka - Mah^ndra giri Kautlttraka - Svamidatta- 
Airanfftpallaka-Damana-Kanchcyaka-VisbnugSpa-Xvamuktak a. 

NBaraja-Vaingeyaka-Hastivarmma - Palakkak - Ograsl^na • Daiva* 
rashtraka - KubSra - Kausthalapuraka - Dhananjayaprabhriti sarvva- 
daksbinapatharaja-grahana-mSksh-anugraha - janita - pratap-finxnisra- 

inahin>hSgyasya. 

+ Epigraphia Indiea^ Vol. VI, p. 3 note. 
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-^^ater, and the passage relied on cannot be held to support 
'the interpretation put upon it. After all if one of the poems 
<^of Mamular makes reference in the past tense to the destruc- 
tion of Patali or to an invasion of the south by the Mauryas 
and a war in consequence between them and one of the 
'Tamil chiefs of Mohur (near Madura) this can only mean 
that Mamulanar knew of these occurrences. The various 
.passages of Mamulanar, most of which are unfortunately in 
the Aham^ will hardly serve to establish his contempora- 
neity with all the incidents he might have found occasion 
to mention. The identification of Tadiyan with Tidiyah, 
and of Pidiyan with Paiayan borders on the ludicrous. 
'There is a further reference in the Jain work Digambara 
Dariana (ascribed to the 10th century) to the establishment 

• gf Dravidla Sangam in Madura by Vajranandi.in D. 470 
(Samvat 526). There is nothing to prove 'that this was a 
'Tamil 4angam for the fostering of Tamil Literature. It 
«may*^ be at Jain Saiigam which would in the sense of 
beitig an assembly of Dravida Jains or Tamil Jains, be a 
BraVicjla Sangam, and may have had for its object some 
matter pertaining to the Jain religion. Thus then the 

• elaHiidrate reasoning exhibited in Chapter XIII of the work 
seems clearly to rest upon a very uncertain and slender 
. basis. It is regrettable that a book which does exhibit con- 
> siderable labour and puts in an eminently readable form 

matter buried in recondite works should be marred by this 
kind of reasoning, particularly in this Chapter and in Chap- 
ter VIII Part 2, where he tries to establish that the Vanji of 
the Ceras was the Earur in the Trichinopoly District, 
^here again we come upon a number of distortions of texts 
. and a number of false identifications to establish his thesis. 
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The proper procedure in a case like this is to analyse 
the various works belonging to this particular group spH 
out the various kinds of historical evidence that we get, 
establish the undoubted contemporaneity of poets and 
patrons with a jealously critical eye» and look out for 
historical connections that will establish one or more 
synchronisms, and proceed on that basis to establish 
•others. 

Adopting this procedure the Sa^gam works so called 
fall naturally into two classes : — Those dealing, according to 
the Tamil grammarians, with (1) Ahapporiil, and (2) Purap^ 
poru]. The distinction between these two broadly is that 
the one refers to subjective emotion which finds expres- 
sion on yarious occasions and under various circnmstances 
and has reference principally to Erotics ; the other refers 
to action snd partakes more or less of the, character of 
exhibition of valour in attack, defence and the various other 
aspects of war-like life. Of these two classes the latter % the 
more valuable for purposes of history and chronology, as Ht 
makes direct reference to various wars, battles, sieges etc. ; 
and one very special feature of such work is that poets qpm- 
posing in this strain always address their partons directly, 
thereby making it unmistakable that what they have to state 
in respect of a particular chieftain has reference to corn- 
temporary life. The other group, however, does not stand 
on an altogether similar footing. Poems in this group do 
make similar references though they are always of an 
inject character and do not give such clear evidence of 
•comtemporaneity in respect of their various statements. 
These works are Purananuru^ Almnanuru^ Paituppaitu^ 
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Padirruppattu, Aingurunuru^ Narrina% Kumndokai 
I keep ont from this group advisedly the two works Silap^ 
padhikdram and Manimekhalai to which I shall return later 
to see how far the almost contemptuous reference to them 
of Mr. Subramaniya Ayyar justification. Even so the 
number of poets and patrong( tmt figure in the works are 
far too many to be dealt with iii orief lecture. I shall take 
occasion to deal with these more elaborately, and on a scale 
compatible with the degree of lucidity that a lay under- 
standing would demand of necessity. I can do here nothing, 
more than to illustrate the work to be done by one. or two 
typical examples of a telling character. In taking up a 
question like this a student of research is pretty much in 
tne portion of a judge and not of an advocate. Feeling * 
and sentiment are ont of the question and the discovery of ' 

' truth is the *6bject in view. There are here as in’ the case 
of a judge the two questions coming up for .el^amination ; 
questions of fact, and questions of law. One has to examine 
facts before stating them as such; one has to examine the 
methods that he adopts in the choice of his facts as much 
as ih their application. Bearing this in mind we have first 
of all to consider whether stone inscription^ and copper 
plate grants of better authority for events which could have 
taken place centuries before the inditing of thesp documenta ^ 
or literature that was composed ostensibly at the time to 
which they relate. These Sangam works enumerated 

* Of tkete all but the second have been edited in an excellent 
form, the large nninbet by the veteran Pandit Saminatha Iyer but 
the last two are edited by two others whose labours deserve as much. 

^ credit as the others. Narrinai was published by ths late Mr. Narj^ya&a- 
MJ^Iyer of Kumbhrnkonam bnd /CuptndoJtai by Pandit Rangatfami 
Aifangar of the^ai^rasa at Vaniambady. 
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above are, by oommon consent, such works of coatempo* 
rary value and have therefore to be regarded as of higher 
authority. Mr. Subramaniya Ayyar takes Perumdevanar as 
of high standing and authority an respect of these works 
because he was a cultivated .ScKdlar and responsible editor 
of these, though comingjbCenturies after their composition. 
But he forgets this, at any rate he seems to, in claiming 
a similar kind of authority for the compilers of the 
inscriptions which he seems unmistakably to set over 
against this class of literature to the disadvantage of the 
latter. Taking the poet Paranar to exemplify this position 
and collecting together such facts as we could derive from, 
him of an undoubtedly historical character, we can find the 
political condition of the Tamil land and the position of 
the Tamil chieftains in relation to one another, ^ the poet’s 
generation. . . 

In stanza 4 of Purandnuru^ Paranar refers to a Ohdja 
ruler Uruvapahrerilanjetchenni in the following terms 
* You are of the radiant beauty of the rising sun just 
emerging out of the sea, in his golden car of the fullest efful- 
gence.’ This king is known from other poems of the same 
class, but of other poets, to be the father of Karikala. The 
terms in which Paranar chose to describe him in this poem 
raise the presumption that he was the ruler, Tiga|o}i- 
nayif reiparinodumter Ch5^an, the grandfather of Sengu(ta- 
van Sera ; but this is by the way. Poem 63 of the same 
collection relates that the Cera king, ETudakko Necjum 
Sefal|dan, and thp Chola king, 7erpabara(jakkai Pernvlrark- 
kil]l, hsid fought against each othe^ and falien on the field 
of battle. Another poet Kaplttalaiyar has als6 celebrate^d 

42 
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tl|e same king, in the same jconnection. Poems 141 and 142 
both refer to Pehan’s liberality which is referred to by the 
somewhat later Nallnr Nattan, the author of ^rupafjurrup^ 
pa4ai. Poems 144 and 145 are addressed to this chief when he 
had given up his wife in favour of a sweetheart. Paranar, 
Kapilar, Arifil Elj^ar and Perungunrur Ei^ar interceded in 
behalf of the wife to good purpose. Such a reference as we 
get in these two poems is an absolutely unmistakable evi- 
dence of contemporaneity. Poem 348 refers to Muzires 
(Mu^iri or Muyiri)* and states, in regard to it, that commodi- 
ties brought from oversea were brought ashore by means of 
boats. The place was full of goods brought overland and 
frond across the sea to be distributed among those in need* 
that might go there. Narri^ai 6 of the same authof hbs -a' 
reference to Ori *of the good bow*. In Aham 396, SehgaV 
tuvan is celebrated, while there are references in the poem to 
the war around Nannan’s Pali hill-fort and to Mighili. 
There is further reference to the story of Adi Mandi and 
A^tanatti, and possibly to the defeat of Ori. The poem - 
also appears to be intended to celebrate the imprinting of 
the bow emblem of the Gera on the Himalayas. Poem 62 
of AAam, as also poem 208, refer to the famous Eollippavai 
’having been erected by the Gods. He later also refers to 
the war with Migiiili round Pali hill. It must be noted in 
this connection that the tradition regarding Eollippavai is 
found very clearly regarded in the following poem of 
Aha7idnriru by another author known as Ealladanar who 
refers in the same poem to Pandyan Nedum^eliyan, victor 
at Talaiyalangrinam. There is similar reference to another 
obieftain Piilli, robber chieftain of the Tirupati hills. There 
* Compare' Ahf^ 148 of ** Ka||llr TSyangay^aa." 
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to also a statement that Kavi^ king of Mullur, killed Ori and 
made over his territory round Kollimalais to the Odra 
King. Poem 270 of Narri^ai refers to the story that 
Nannan captured the elephants of his enemy as wall as 
their women folk, binding the elephants with ropes made 
out of the hair of the women cut off for the purpose. 
Poem 73 of Kupmdokai has a very interesting reference to a 
class of warlike people called Kolar who entered Nannan’s 
territory after killing his state elephant. This warlike tribe 
of people are referred to in other poems of the same clasa^ 
and almost in the same terms. One of them referring to 
their being * men of united counsel ’ capable of hurling the 
itresistible battering-ram These are, in other poems» 
-Msdciated with Eongu, and are referred to as Kongn I{an- 
)gosar in ^lappadhikaram. Eumndfoftar 292 gives in 
detail the story that Nannan killed a girl for having eaten a 
fruit that had fallen from one of the trees in his garden into 
a stream of running water and was being carried down by 
it. He would not accept the ransom offered of 9 times 9 
elephants and a golden statue of the girl of her own weight. 
It must be said to the honour of the Tamils that his name 
was handed down to posterity branded **as Nannan the 
woman-killer Aham 147 of the same^author states that 
Aay Eyinan, known as the commander-in-chief of the 
<3era, fought with Mighili and fell in the fight. Poem 152 
has reference to YeHyan Tittan and his port known as 
Perundufai, and what looks a naval defeat of another chief- 
tain Pindan in this place. There are allusions to Pa|i hiU 
and Nal}i. Aham 165 refers to the Eosar *of united 
eounsel and seems to refer to their location in Eongu. * It 
Also contains the names Anni and MiguiU but the paspage 
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too corrupt to know the conliection fully. Aham 
refers to the capture of Tirukk5vilur, the capital of by 
Adiyaman of Taga^ur. That Paranar celebrated this inci* 
dent is stated in plain terms by Avvaiyar, the poetess in 
poem 99 of PuranSnuru. 

From these references collected in this fashion we 
could form a more or less definite picture of the political 
divisions of the Tamil land in the generation of Paranar. 
This picture becomes very much more definite and clear, if 
we could collate it with similar imperfect pictures that we 
may form by a study of other single authors auch ae 
Paranar himself. We shall reserve that for a future occa- 
sion. Now taking Paranar alone we find him celebrate the 
Ghoja who was father of Earikala definitely as a contem- 
porary, as also Seraman Nedum ^eraladan and the ChSJa 
Yerpaharadakkai Peruvirarkki}|i. This Chola probably was 
either the father of Earikala or his grandfather. We find 
thi^* Paranar celebrating Seran Sefiguttuvan in the fifth 
section of the Padirrupattu. We have already made refe- 
rence to this author’s direct reference to Adiyaman, Pehan, 
Nannan, Kari and others. These must therefore have come 
all in one generation, that is, the generation extending from 
the grandfather of Earikala to the Gera ^enguttuvan. 
The period of time ascribed to any one of these chiefs must 
be a period that would fit in with this political condition of 
the Tamil land. It has already been pointed out that this 
somewhat vague picture . of the political condition of the 
South is capable of being completed by bringing into colla- 
tion the picture that can . be made of it from other authors 
whose works hava come down to us^like those of Paranar.. 
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Without going elaborately into that comparieon I may at 
once state that the Tamil land was divided among the three 
kings ; the Pandya with his capital at Madura, the Cefa 
with his capital at Yanji on the west coast, and the Ch51a 
with: his capital at Uraiyur,* at the commencement of this 
generation. The intervening region and the border land 
of the north where a good deal of fight would have to be 
done was divided among a number of chiefs who were very 
often independent of the kings, and sometimes acknow- 
ledged allegiance to one or other of them. Of such we find 
mention in the writings of Paranar himself. The informa- 
tion that we obtain from him is confirmed and supplement- 
ed by various other poets among whom mention may be 
ihade of MamulanSr from whom I have to draw for further 
information later on. It is this latter that makes mention 
of Pulicat as the Yaduka frontier (northerm frontier).! The 
corresponding frontier on the western side seems to have 
extended to the north of the Tulu country into which, as 
was noticed already, a new tribe with the name Kosar 
effected entry in the days of Nannan.^ Immediately to the 

*Aham 31. Qsuar oiwso/reAr 

QsQp^^nstra^ih—QintrifiQluiuir 

t JiTu^uih 11. ^w^dacAreaafl su(dsn(jip^B8ruj^ - 

^niLt^mdr^CJSiuiuit, 

XAham 15. Qinuthio^ Qu^ii^iL Qsir^ir-^Q^tTGOs sireSp 

ATufUth 73. — Qsnm jp iSffLLt9,p QuirsQuj^ 

QQ)/r€ar jp/OwiTffis Qsir^irQuirw. 
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east of them were the territories of the two chiefs Yichchik- 
ttSn and Irongdvel of Araiyam, just below this and along 
the hill region bordering the Western Ghats and the 
Eastern where they meet the Western was perhaps the 
chieftain Pari of Parambunadn. To the east of it was the 
territory of Adiyaman of Tagadur (Modern Dharmapnri), 
to the south-east of which was the territory of the chieftain 
(Jri with his territory round about the Kollimalais. Across 
into the South Arcot District, particularly the hilly portions 
of the west, was the territory of K3ri with his capital Tiruk- 
kftvilur. Behind them, almost in a sort of second line, was 
the chieftain Pehan with his territory round the Palnis ; 
Aay round the Podiyil hill in the Madura and Tinnevelly 
districts ; Evvi on the Coromandal coast with his territory 
embracing a part of the Pudukkottai state and the District 
of Ramnad. There is another chief the Tbndaiman 
Ilandirayan who was certainly the contemporary of Avvai 
and Adiyaman Anji, though not directly mentioned by 
Paranar. His capital was at Kanchi and he ruled the 
territory round Kanchi under Chola suzerainty. We have 
besides to locate, from the works of Paranar himself, the 
Eosar somewhere in the Kongu country. This seems the 
political distribution of- the territory belonging properly 
to the Tamil land in the generation of Paranar the poet. 
Any age therefore that could be ascribed to the Sahgam, 
In which Paranar did play a prominent part, must exhibit 
more or less this condition of political distribution of 
territory in the Tamil country. Any age which, from 
what could be known of does not visualise this political 
division has therefore necessarily to be rejected. The 
question therefore now is whether the latter half of the 
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6th and the first half of the 7th centnry, fixed by Mr. Snbra- 
maniya Ayyar, or the 5th oentnry to which Mr. Ragava 
Ayyangar assigns the Saiigam, fit in with the political 
circumstances thus shadowed forth from the works of 
Paranar. The’ first alternative is very easily disposed of» 
The period of a century from 560 to 650 was the period 
when the great Pallavas were prominent political factors in 
the south, and practically the whole of the Tamil country 
was under their infiuence in the northern half. The 
southern enclave was equally indisputably in the hands of 
the Pandyas among whom the most prominent character 
was the famous Eun Pandiyan or Sundara Pan^yan or 
Ninnislr Nedumaran. His contemporary of the north was 
Narasimhavarman I, Pallavamalla. Both of them had for 
their contemporaries alike the Th)aram Hymners, Appar 
and Sambandar. There is no reflection of this political 
condition in the literature under examination, nor is there 
any prominent mention of the Pallavas at all, in the region 
where they held sway, about which however, Paranar has 
a very large number of references to make. While these 
literary nlen take the greatest pains always to distinguish 
one ruler from another of the same dynasty by giving to 
each the distinguishing epithet, it is not open to us to 
identify, without sufficient lead from our sources, one ruler 
with another without very substantial reasons. The . 
identification of Sendan Seliyan of the cooper-plates with 
the Pandyan Ne^um Seliyan of Talaiyalangiinam fame is, 
to say the least, not proven. In regard to the historical 
value of the Silappadhikdram and. Manimekhalai about 
which a few words must be sard here by way of reply to 
Mr. Subramaniya Ayyar’s contemptuous reference, which 
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betokens an amount of^ignorance v^hich would be inexonfl- 
able in one with any preteosionf^ to scholarship, dengntta- 
van ^era figures prominently^ in both the works. The 
author of the first is younger brother of Sefiguttuvan. The 
author of the other is his friend and both of tl^ni worked 
at a subject, legendary or other, that caught their imagine* 
tion and dealt with it poetically, laying the scene, how« 
ever, in the contemporary Tamil India of their time. Now 
the question is, are we to accept the statement of this 
princerpoet when he speaks of his parentage or not, though 
he might choose to put it, as a poet, in the month of one 
under a spell ? Are we not to accept his statement in 
regard to the achievements of his brother particularly when 
they happen to be confirmed in every detail by an indepen- 
dent poet Paranar who celebrates him in one section of 
another work Padirrupattu f Those who have taken it 
upon themselves to use these poems know their responsibi- 
lity obviously, and use the material presumably with criti- 
cal care. It is just possible that there are differences of 
opinion in respect of a detail here or a detail there as being 
p( a historical character or no. But a wholesale condemna- 
tion such as is found in the extract from Mr. Subramaniya 
Ayyar quoted above, can be but the off-spring of blank 
ignorance and an incapacity to appreciate other mental 
attitudes and situations. 

Passing on now to the other period so far ascribed, the 
Pandit is perhaps on a little more safe ground, but the 
arguments with which he finds it necessary to buttress this 
position shows its weakness. I need only mention two 
points here:— ’(1) The erroneous and impossible identification 
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of MaAtaiSja of Kurala with MShdaram^eral of Eerala i^hich 
name, by the way, does not find mention to my knowledge 
in these works. (2) The equation of the Vambamdriyar 
with the army of invasion under Samudragupta. It has 
already been pointed out that the interpretation of the 
quotation regarding the Nandas is wrong altogether, and that 
it is so is proved by a similar passage in lines 4 and 5 of 
poem 251 of Aham "^ : but there are a number of references 
which carry the invasion of Mauryas up to Mohur of 
Palaiyan Maran. In one of these passages at any rate, the 
Pandit tries to establish the contemporaneity of this in- 
vasion with the Palaiyan Maran, which, from the text, is un- 
tenable. The term Mohur is used in the passage to stand for 
the chieftain of Mohur not necessarily Palaiyan Maran. 
That reference and the various other references to the 
Mauryas in Mamulanar, as well as the reference to their 
cutting their way through rock in their march southwards, 
all of them do refer possibly to a great southward invasiont 
of the Mauryas, a newly-established dynasty. We know now 
beyond doubt, since the discovery of the new edict of Asoka 
at Maski in the Nizam's dominions, that Asoka's territoi^y 
extended right down to the frontier of Mysore within the 
boundaries of which other edicts were discovered years ago. 
We know of no wars excepting the famous Ealinga war 
that Asoka carried on for purposes of conquest, Chandra- 
gupta not having had the time to do it, the further conquest 
of territories not included within his Empire but included 

* .#y 0 V^aj/f QmiLiSm^mk Qsu jffdaos Ouj(ufi^th 

t AAam 69 and 281. Qm/nfftu/r leems the preferable reading in 
JPufam 175. The blundering of the commentator ia worth remarking. 
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vifchin that of his grandson, historians ascribe to Cband'ra- 
gnpta^s son Bindnsara, the father of Asoka who himself held! 
the viceroyalty of the southern frontiers with his capital at 
Vidl& (Bhilsa, or better Besnagar)* The conquest of the* 
sout}i by the Mauryas must have therefore been made either 
by Bindnsara, the king, or, by the viceroy-prince, his son/ The ' 
term Vadukar used in this connection by the Tamils is a 
general designation for all northerners, and indicates, in the 
various references before us, an onward move southwards of 
certain northern tribes of which we get perhaps the final 
glimpse in the movements of the Pallavas till they come into 
occupation of Kanchi and the extension of their power at 
least as far south as Trichinopoly and Eumbhakonam. All 
the passages of Mamulaniir, referring to the incidents, refer 
to them as past occurrences and not as contemporary events* 
This Interpretation of the passages relating to northerners 
agrees very well with the claim of certain Tamil kings to 
having won victories over the Aryan army, which attribute 
is specifically given to the Pandyan Nedum Seliyan whose 
name figures in the Silappadhikdram. Such a general 
movement against the north could on general considerations 
be postulated only of the period of confusion that followed 
the decline of Maurya power in the north and the rise, to 
the imperial position afterwards, of the Andhras and the 
Andhrabhrityas in succession. The fifth century is hardly 
the century in which we get anything like a glimpse of such 
a great movement of people. With this general position of 
affairs clearly before us, the Oajabahu synchronism does not 

* V.A. Smith’s Early Hittory of India (3rd edition) p. 149. 
Note the footnote containing the statement of 'nranStha, the- 
Tibetan historian. 
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appear ia the least impossible ; but appears on the contrary^ 
very highly probaUe. The information which conld be 
gathered, from the Ceylon Chronicle Mahdvamia compiled* 
in its present form in the 6th century; but from material 
put together in epic form at the commencement of the 4^i 
century, from a written source traceable to the first century 
B.C., is not as unreliable as it is too readily taken to be. 
If that Buddhist chronicle does not refer to Pattinldevi in 
so many plain words wo have no right to* expect it ; btft 
that does not invalidate the existence of a Gajabahu or of 
his visit to the court of Senguttuvan Sera. The synchro- 
nism thus established must, it seems to me, stand ; no 
satisfactory reason having been put forward so far to invali- 
date it. The newer information only goes so far to confirm 
it. The tradition of Pattini has taken such a hold upon 
the people of Ceylon that it ia quite likely it was introduced 
under the favourable auspices inferable from the Silapp- 
adhikdram, though naturally the Buddhist chronicle of the 
Mahdvihdra omits mention of it.t 

[A lecture delivered under the auspices of the 
Pachaiyappits College Tamil Safigam on the 
7th March 1917 in the Pachaiyappa^s Hall^ 
with the Honshu Dewan Bahadur P. Baja^ 
gopalachariar^ CJ.E,^ in the Chair,'] 


* It must be noted, however, that other chronicles, which may 
reach back. to similar old sources, do mention the incident specifically. 
(Vide Upham's RTijaratniieari and ROjUvali, 

t Indian Antiquary, Yol. XLV, pp. 72-78. 



India at the Dawn of the Christian Era. 


India the wonderland of the east, as it is even now 
^called, was made known to the west^ when the world- 
conqueror, Alexander the Great, forced open her gates on 
the north-west. Our knowledge of India at all of a definite 
•character may be said to extend no farther than this period, 
as,: according to the most recent authority, his connexion 
with India was not much more than a great raid. It is 
matter of common knowledge that he had to give up his 
•idea of carrying his conquests right up to the eastern limits 
•of the land (according to his own notion of the configura- 
tion of the earth), owing to a mutiny among his soldiers 
headed by his cavalry commander Koinos. Before leaving 
India, however, he divided his conquests on this side of the 
Indian Caucasus into three viceroyalties as follows * 

I. Paropanisadae, the country west of the Indus, with 
‘Oxyartes, the father of Roxana, for its viceroy. 

II. The Punjab including in it the kingdom of Taxila, 
r and that of Porus, that of the Sophy tes together with the 
territories of the Oxydrachoi and the Malloi, under the 
viceroy Philip, son of Machetas ; leaving the civil administ- . 
ration in the hands of the native princes. 

III. Sindh including the' kingdom of Mousikanos, 
’Oxykanos,"Sambus and Maeiis of Patalene under Peithon, 
•the son of Agenor, for its viceroy. 
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Philip wa8 murdered in a mutiny, before the death of' 
Alexander, and his place was taken by Eudamos wha* 
remained in India till called away in 317 B. C. to help 
Eumenes against Antigonus of Asia, the most powerful 
among the Diadochi (the generals who divided Alexander’s 
amongst themselves). When the Macedonian Empire was 
partitioned a second time in 321 B. C. (consequent on the 
death of Perdiccas, the regent of the first partition), the 
Indian province^ east of the Indus, was left out of account, ^ 
as Peithon had to withdraw to the western bank of the 
great river. About 305 B. C. Seleucus Nikator made an 
attempt to revive the empire of Alexander in this region, 
but had to relinquish his hold upon the whole of Afghanis- 
tan, and enter into a humiliating treaty with Ohandra- 
gupta, the Maurya emperor of India. This personage is 
believed to have been in the camp of Alexander in the 
Punjab, and, thrown upon his own resources as the great 
Macedonian turned away from the banks of the Ravi, he 
took advantage of the confusion resulting from the departure 
of x\iexander to overthrow the ruling Nanda in Magadha, 
and set himself up as the first emperor of India known to 
history. In the course of fifteen years he was able to make 
himself so strong as to fight Seleucus not only on equal 
terms but also to extort from him such a valuable cession 
of territory as Afghanistan up to the Hindu-Eush. Pbr 
three generations this dynasty held its power undiminished. 
His grandson Asoka, the great Buddhist Emperor of India, 
was able to hold his own with the successors of Seleucus, 
and maintained with them the diplomatic relations thus 
begun by his grandfather. 1 % seems to be well attested that 
both Seleucus Nikator and Ptolemy Philadelphus had sent 
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‘.ambassadors to the coarts of Ohandragupta and Bindusara^ 
although scholars are not wanting yet who consider the 
particular edict of Asoka, a mere boast. With the death of 
Asoka about 230 B. G. the Mauryan empire loses its hold 
upon the more powerful and distant of its vassals, and the 
< days of the dynasty are numbered. 

From this event to the year A. D. 319 the date of the 
rise to power of the Imperial Quptas, the history of India is 
yet quite uncertain, although we are able to gain a few 
^glimpses as to the general features of the history of that 
period. The Asiatic empire of the Seleucidae was attacked 
simultaneously by the Romans and the Gauls from the west 
and north-west, and the Parthians from the east. About 
the beginning of the second century B. 0;, iPalrtihia made 
good her independence under Arsakes Mithridates I, and 
Baktria under Eukratides.* This was but the reflex action 
of the movements of the nomad tribes in the far-off plains 
of Mongolia. The great tribe of the Hiung-nu fell, with all 
the fervour of neighbourly love, upon the Yuet-ohi, and 
dislodged them from their then habitat in the plains of 
Zungaria. These in their turn fell upon the Wu-sung, killed 
the Wu-sung chieftain in battle, and marched farther upon 
the region then in the occupation of the Se, S5k or Sakas. 
These last had to make room for them along the right bank 
of theOxus and occupy the country protected by the Indian 
Caucasus, The Yuet-chi were themselves defeated by the 
.son of the late Wu-sung chieftain. When his father fell in 
battle he found a secure asylum with the Hiung-nu, who 
now helped him to regain his lost patrimony. It was in the 
course of these movements that the ^kas and possibly 
* V. A. Smith's Early HtUimry of India^ p. 210 if. 
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some of the Hiung-nn moved down the Kabul valley into 
India, and occupied the country on the right bank of the 
Indus, right down even to Gujarat. It is one of their out- 
eettlements on the Jumna that the coins and other anti- 
quities of Muttra would seem to warrant. 

While all this was taking place across the borders of 
India, in India itself there was going forward a revolution 
of no less consequence. The Mauryan empire was over- 
thrown by Pushyamitra Sunga, the Maurya general, in spite' 
of the loyalist minister, a brother-in-law of Yegfiasena 
Satakarni of the Dakhan. The usurper’s strength was tried 
by a triple war: — (1) against Menander, the ruler of Kabul ; 
( 2 ) at;aipsl Kara vela, the Kalinga ruler of Orissa ; (3) against 
the loyalist Yegiiaseiia and in behalf of a counter-claimant 
to the throne of the kingdom of Vidharba. Though for the 
time successful against all these, the empire had suffered 
vital injuries. The Dakhan kingdom or viceroyalty 
becomes so powerful that the Andhras establish an imperial 
position themselves, and render their quota of service by 
holding out against the Saka invaders from the north-west 
and west. It must have been in the course of these wars 
that the occasion should have arisen for the founding of the 
era which now goes by the name of Yikramaditya, and that 
under the name of Saka. As to both these eras anid the 
circumstances of their origin, there is very considerable 
difference of opinion among scholars. In the course of the 
political shiftings described above, a clan of the Yueh-chi, 
by name Kushana, was able to push its way into India and 
establish a kingdom in the Punjab including K^hmlr. The 
greatest ruler among them, whose empire came into touch 
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with the Chinese Empire on the one side and the Parthian 
on the other, is Eahishka, the Constantine of the Buddhism 
of the greater vehicle (Mahayanlsm). Learned scholars 
associate him with both the eras above referred to, while 
there are yet others, who would dissociate him from either 
and refer him to a period later than both. None of them,^ 
however, take him beyond the period I have marked at the 
beginning. At the very, beginning of the Christian era then 
the Punjab and the frontier province, including Kashmir, 
were under the Eushanas or their immediate predecessors 
br their successors. Gujarat and Malva, including Northern 
Eonkan. were under the Sakas. 

j'f ■ ■ 

During the period marked otjt above, we have been 
passing from the supremacy of Buddhism (if such an 
expression can be regarded as appropriate at all), through 
a reassertion of the Brahman ascendency, on to a final 
compromise, ending on the one side in Mahayanist Bud- 
dhism, and on the other in the Hinduism of the Gita, For 
as Professor Eern maintains, on the authority of the Tibetan 
historian Taranath and the Saddharma-pundarlka, the 
founder of the MMhyamika school of Buddhism. Nag^r- 
juna was a disciple oE the Brahman Rahulabhadra who was 
much indebted to Sage Krishna. Paraphrased, this means 
no thau that these teachers drew a part of their inspira- 
tion froia the This is borne out by the importance 

which attaches to Bhakti (devotion) in Mahayanist Buddhism 
and later Hinduism. 

During all this period of active mutations both in 
religion and politics. South India \7ould appear to have 

• Manual of Indian BuddkUm, p. l22. 
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been ont of this great vortex. This is a delusion due more 
to lack of information than to a lack of history. The edicts 
of Asoka mention the ChSla, Pandya, Kerala, Satiyapntra, 
and Oeylon, among those with whom he entered into 
diplomatic relations. He thought it worth his while to 
send his son and daughter to Ceylon as missionaries. These 
facts put it beyond a doubt that there was some com- 
munication betXveen Magadha and Ceylon, generally by 
way of the sea. It cannot be that the neighbouring coasts 
was not also brought: into touch with the north. The 
edicts of Asoka, found in the Chitaldroog district, make 
it certain that there was some connexion, and in all 
likelihood by way of land, and by the east coast. The 
Ceylonese tradition, as embodied in the MahdvamSa^ is 
quite in support of this conclusion. Between the Maha- 
rashtra and Malva there was a great trunk road notwith- 
standing the great forest region between them. This road 
it is that has given us the name Dakshinapatha (Dakhan). 
Most likely this road wound its way over the hills by way 
of Burhanpur into westren Malva. The middle region was 
the forest, which it continued to be even up to the days of 
Harsha. 

During this period, and for a long time after, Hindus- 
tan (the country north of the Yindhyas), kept touch with 
the outer world by way of land mainly ; the south kept 
itself in contact with the rest of the world chiefly by way 
of the sea. That the Hindus did not always wait for others 
to come to them for goods is in evidence in a variety oi( 
ways. There is, first, the statement of Cornelius Nepos, 
who 8»ys«that Q. Metellus Celer received from the king of 
43 
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ih« Snevi some Indians, who had been driven by storm into 
Germany in the course of a voyage of commerce.^ This is 
quite a precise fact, and is borne oat by a number of tales 
of voyages with the horrors attending navigation depicted 
in the liveliest colours in certain classes of writings both in 
Sanskrit and Tamil. Among the places mentioned in the 
latter classes of sources are those' in the East Indian Archi- 
pelago, such as Java (Savaham), Sambhava (Karpura- 
sambhavam). Kapha (Sumatra), and Kalaham (Burma)t not 
to mention China. It would thus appear that there was 
some very considerable activity in maritime commerce. . 
They used to have lighthouses to warn ships and one such 
is described at the great port at the mouth of the Kaveri, a 
big palmyra trunk carrying on the top of it a huge oil-lamp. 

On either coast were towns of great commercial impor- 
tance. Beginning with the coast of the Arabian Sea and 
passing over the ports beyond the region of South India, 
the first town of importance is what the classical geogra- 
phers call Tyndis (Tondi) where Qailandy now stands. 
Opposite to it lies what was called Liuke (White Island) 
now going under the name Sacrifice Rock, or ^Velliyan 
Kallu ’ among the people. The Ophir of these geographers 
is located by some at the site of modern Beypore. South 
from this was the great mart of Muziris (Muyirikkfidu, 
Kodufigalur or Cranganur) the port of Vanji or Karur, the 
capital of the Qeras, with the river-mouth Pseudostomos 
(Alimukham or false mouth). This is the port to which 
navigators turned their course when, through the enterprise 
of Harpalos, the south-west monsoon was discovered. 

* Macrindle, Ancient India, p. 110. 

t KSiaham is now proved to be the same as Kat^ha (Sans.) 
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Passing this port we come next to Bakare (Vaikkarai) the 
port of Nyeacinda in the territory of the Pandion of Madara 
(Nirkkunram in the kingdom of the Pandyans at Madara). 
After this the classical geographers mention only Cape 
Comorin (Enmari). Passing Knmari they lead ns into 
the Argalic (Argali in Tamils Mahodadi in Sanskrit) 
gulf, and thence into the port of Eolkoi (Eorkai). It is 
here that the island of Taprabane natnrally finds mention. 
The origin of this name for Ceylon has been the cause < 
of very ingenious speculation. It is regarded by some 
as the equivalent of Tamraparni (the Tambapanni of the 
Buddhists). There is another derivation more fanciful 
than this, namely, tap Rdvai^a as a corruption of dlpa 
Havana. The more likely and much less ingenious origin 
would be dip Ruan, Ruan being one of the kingdoms in the > 
Island of Ceylon, about the beginning of the Christian era, 
according to the Mahavamsa ; and that the kingdom to 
which sailors should inevitably go from the Argalic gulf. 
Proceeding still further through the gulf these sailors came 
to the eastern emporium of Totidi, the great mart for Chinese 
wares, and commodities from the Eastern Archipelago. 
Further north of this was Puhar at the mouth of the 
Kaveri ; the next port of importance on this side was 
/Maisolos as Pliny calls it (Masulipatam).* 

To take up the political geography of South India as a 
whole then, the country south of the Erishna was divided 
jtmong * the three crowned kings’ and seieti chieftains, 
with an eighth coming somewhat later. It is the coast 

* Kanakasabhai's Tamils^ 1800 Years Ago, Ch. iii and Macrindle's 
Ancient India and Ptolemy. 
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region and the more open country that belonged to the 
kings, while the middle regions of hills and forests belong- 
ed to the chieftains, and perhaps even a few tribes (Nagas 
and others). The east coast from near the mouth of the 
Krishna to the south of Tondi, in the Zamindari of Ramnad, 
belonged to the Ghola, although midway between the 
kingdom proper and its northern viceroyalty of Kanchi 
lay the hill-country round Tirukkoilur, in the possession of 
a class of chieftains named Malayaman, very often loyal 
supporters of their suzerain, occasionally truculent and 
rebellious. South of the Chela kingdom lay that of the 
Faniya, which extended from coast to coast, and embraced 
within its borders the modern districts of Madura and 
Tinnevelly, and the State of Travancore, taking in also a 
part of Coimbatore and Cochin. This included in it the 
chieftaincies of Aay (the Aioi of Ptolemy) round the Podiyil 
hill in the Western Ghats, and of Evvi round about the port 
of Korkai in Tinnevelly. There was besides the domains of 
Pehan round the Palnis, which comes under their sphere 
of influence as well. North of this and along the Western 
Ghats on 'the sea-side lay the territory of the Cera : a 
territory stretching right across the Palghat gap through 
Salem and Coimbatore. South Mysore was parcelled out 
among a number of chieftains corresponding to the modern 
Palayagdrs, whose allegiance was at the disposal of either, 
but the more powerful, of their neighbour kings. Such 
were the Irungo of Arayam, Pari of Parambuna(}, Adiya- 
man of Taga(]l%ir (Dharmapuri) and Ori of the Kollimalais. 
JThe first of these was within Mysore territory proper, and 
to the east of his dpmain lay 6an^, and Kongu to the 
south. 
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These chieftaincies were the bone of contention bet-, 
ween the Gholas and the Ceras. When the period 
under treatment begins, the Cholas are supreme under 
Earikala, who ascended the throne, probably after 
defeating the Cbra and Pandya in a battle at Vennil 
(Koilvenni as it is now called) in the Tanjore district. 
He was a remarkable sovereign who, in many ways, 
contributed to the permanent welfare of his subjects^ 
and has consequently been handed down to posterity 
as a beneficent and wise monarch. He constructed 
the embankments for the Kaveri, and his chief port 
Puhar was the great emporium of the east coast. His 
reign was long and, taken along with those of his two 
predecessors and the successor next following him, con* 
stitutes the period of the first Cho|a ascendency in the 
south. In the reign of his successor a great catastrophe 
befell Puhar, and the city and port were both destroyed. 
This was a hard blow to the ascendency of the Cholas. 
But Earikala had, after defeating his contemporary Cera, 
given one of his daughters in marriage to the son of his 
vanquished rival. This alliance stood the Cholas in good 
stead. Karikala’s successor began his reign with a victory, 
which his heir-apparent won for him, against the Cera 
and Pandya combined, at Kariyar, probably in the Salem 
district.* When Puhar was destroyed there was a civil 
war, owing perhaps to the untimely death of the young 
Chola prince ; and the Cera ruler for the time being, 
advanced through the central region. He intervened in 
favour of his cousins with effect, as against the rival, clai- 
mants of royal blood, and restored the Chola dynasty to 
* In the region round KSlabi^tti in the Chinglepnt Dt 
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some Tpovfer ; but the ascendency surely enough passed from 
them to the Cera. The Cera ascendency under the Red- 
Cera (Senguttuvan) lasted only one generation ; in the 
reign of his successor the Pandyas rose to greater importance 
and the Cera suffered defeat and imprisonment at his 
hands. This Pandya ascendency probably lasted on some- 
what longer till about the rise of the Pallavas in Kanchi. 
This course of the political centre of gravity of power in 
Southern ][ndia is borne out in very important particulars 
by the Ceylon chronicle called the Mahavamiai According 
to this work, the Cholas were naturally the greatest enemies 
of the Sinhalese rulers. There were usurpers from the 
Ohola country in Ceylon in the first century B.C; and there 
were invasions and counter-invasions as well. On one 
occasion the Ch51a invaders carried away 13,000 inhabitants 
of Ceylon and set them to work at * the Kaveri ’ as the 
Chronicle has it.^ This looks very much like an exploit of 
Earikala, seeing that it was ho who built the city of Puhar. 
KiiVg Gajabahu of Ceylon was present at the invitation of 
Bed-Cora, to witness the celebration of a sacrifice and the 
consecration of the temple to the * Chaste Lady ’ (Pattinl- 
devi) at Vanji, on the west coast. 

The ascendency of the Cera, however, passed away, 
as already mentioned, to the Pandyas in the course of one 
single generation. The Red-Cera was succeeded by his 
son, * the Cera of the elephant look\ who was his father’s 
yiceroy at Tondi, and figured prominently in the wars of 
fais predecessor in the middle region. He was defeated 
N^aad taken prisoner in a battle, which he had to fight 
with the contemporary Pandean, designated the victory, at 


* Upham’s MaMvamSa, Vol. 1, p. 228. 
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Talaiyalanganam. With this mishap to the ruler the Oera 
ascendency passes away. The Pan^yaa of Madura take 
their turn now, and continued to hold the position of hege- 
mony up to the time that the Pallavas rise into importance. 
This, in brief and in very general terms, was the political 
history of South India at the beginning and during the 
early centuries of the Christian Era. 

Passing on from the political to the industrial condition 
of India, we have already described the principal sea-ports, 
both on the western and eastern seaboard. If, as has been 
pointed out, there were so many thriving ports and, if 
foreign merchants sought these for trade at considerable 
risk of pirates and, if there was so much enterprsie in sea- 
going among the inhabitants of the country, the conclusion 
is irresistible that the country had prosperous industry, and 
so, on examination, it appears certainly to have been. 
Apart from the complaints of Petronius that fashionable 
Roman ladies exposed their charms much too immodestly 
by clothing themselves in the ‘ webs of woven wind \ as he 
called the muslins imported from India, Pliny says that 
India drained the Roman Empire annually to the extent 
of 55,000,000 sesterces, equal to £ 486,979 * sending in return 
goods which sold at a hundred times their value in lndia.t 
He also remarks in another place, * this is the price we pay 
for our luxuries and women.* 

That the industrial arts had received attention and 
cultivation in early times in India is in evidence to the 

* Mommseii gives the total £ 11,000,000, £ 6,000,000 for Axabia, 
£5,000,000 for India. 

t Malabar Manual. Vol. i, pp. 250-1. 
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satisfaction of the most sceptical mind. The early Tamils 
divided arts into six groups : ploughing (meaning thereby 
agriculture), handicrafts, painting, commerce and trade, the 
learned arts, and lastly the fine arts. Of these agriculture 
and commerce were regarded as of the first importance. 
Flourishing trade presupposes a volume of industry, the 
principal of which was weaving then, as it also has been 
until recently. Gotten, silk and wool seem to have been 
the materials that were wrought into cloths. Among the 
woollens we find mention of manufactures from ‘‘the wool 
of rats”, which was regarded as particularly warm. There 
are thirty varieties of silks mentioned, each with a distinc- 
tive appellation of its own, as distinguished from the 
imported silks of China which had a separate name. The 
character of the cotton stuffs that were manufactured is 
indicated by the comparisons instituted between them and, 
* sloughs of serpents ’ or ‘ vapour from milk ’ ; and the 
general description of these as ‘those fine textures the 
thread of which could not be followed oven by the eye.’ 

The chief exports from the country, as the author of 
the Periplus says, were these : ‘ The produce of the soil 
like pepper, ^reat quantities of best pearl are likewise 
purchased here, ivory, silk in the web, spikenard from the 
Ganges, betel from the countries further to the east, trans- 
parent stones of all sorts, diamonds, rubies and (ortoise 
shell from the golden Chersonese or from the islands off the 
coast of Limurike’. This is all from the port of Muziris on 
the west coast. He goes on to say : “ There is a great 
resort of shipping to this, port for pepper and betel ; the 
merchants bring out a large quantity of spice, and their 
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other imports are topazes^ stibiom* coral, flint, glass, brass, 
and lead, a small quantity of wine as profitable as at 
Barugaza, cinnabar, fine cloth, arsenic and wheat, not for 
sale but for the use of the crew \ That Pliny’s complaint 
about the drain was neither imaginary nor hypersensitive 
is in evidence in a passage descriptive of Muziris in one of 
the ancient classics of Tamil literature* : * Musiri to which 
come the well-rigged ships ot the Yavanas, bringing gold^ 
and taking away spices in exchange’. 

Regarding the trade of the east coast, here follows a 
description of Puhar as a port ; * Horses were brought from 
distant lands beyond the seas, pepper was brought in ships ; 
gold and precious stones came from the northern mount- 
ains ; sandal and aghil came from the mountains towards 
the west ; pearl from the southern seas and coral from the 
eastern seas. The produce of the region watered by the 
Ganges ; all that is grown on the banks of the Kaveri ; 
articles of food from flam (Ceylon) and the manufactures 
of Ealaham (Burma) ’ t were brought there for sale. The 
products of particular importance received in the port of 
Tondi are aghil (a kind of black aromatic wood), fine silk 
stuff (from China), candy, sandal, scents, and camphor. 
All of these articles and salt were carried into the interior 
by means of wagons drawn by teams of oxen, slowly 
trudging along through town and village, effecting ex- 
changes with commodities for export. Tolls were paid on 
the way, and the journey from the coast up the plateau and 

* Ahan^nUrUf poem 149. 

t PaffiHafpSlai, 11. 127 ff. and TAe Tamili 1800 Years Ago^ p. 27. 
KSlaham is now identified with KafSha or Ka^aram, KV^ala in the 
Malaya Peninsula. 
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back again occupied many months; A brisk and thriTing^ 
commerce with the corresponding volume of internal trade 
argues peace, and the period to which the above description 
will apply must have been a. period of general peace in the 
Peninsula. They did not forget in those days to maintain 
a regular customs establishment, the officials of which piled 
up the grain and stored up the things that could not 
immediately be measured and appraised, leaving them in 
the dockyards carefully sealed with the tiger signet of 
the king.* 

The Tamils built their own ships ; and in the other 
^crafts of the skilled artisan they seem to have attained some 
proficiency, though they availed themselves of experts from 
distant places. In the building of the royal palace at Pnhar, 
skilled artisans from Magadha. mechanics from Maradam 
(Mahratta), smiths from Avanti (Malva), carpenters from 
Yavana, workedt together with the artisans of the Tamil 
land. There is mention of a temple of the most beautiful 
worktnanship, in the same city, built by the Gurjjaras.^ 
In the building of forts and in the providing of them with ^ 
weapons and missiles, both for offence and defence, the 
Tamils had attained to something like perfection. Twenty- 
four such weapons are mentioned among the defences of 
Madura. 

Passing on from the industrial to the literary, social 
and religious condition of the south, which we have so far 
been considering, we have again to do with the three king- 
doms, each with a capital city and a premier port. The 

* Patiinappmai, 11 . 134 - 6 . 

t Ma^imlkhalai^ Canto six,' 11. 107 and ff. 

X Ibid, Canto xviii, L 145. 
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Cholas had their capital at Uraiyur, with PuhSr for an: 
alternatiye capital and chief port ; the Pancjlyas had their 
capital at Madara, with the port and premier viceroyalty at 
Korkai; the Ceras had their capital at Vanji, with the princi- 
pal port and viceroyalty at Tondi. The Cholas had their pre- 
mier viceroy, who was generally the heir-apparent or at least 
a prince of the blood, at Kanchi. These towns and ports,, 
therefore, bulk very largely in the literature and literary, 
traditions of the period. The road from Kanchi toTrichinopoly 
appears to have passed through Tirukkoilur. From Trichino- 
poly (i. e. Uraiyur) to Madura it lay along the more arid 
parts of the Tanjore district to Kodumbai (now Kodumbalur) 
in the state of Pudukotta, and thence to Necjlungiilam; from 
which place the road broke into three, and led up to Madura 
in three branches. From this last town a road kept close to 
the banks of the river Vaigai up to the Ghats ; and from 
there it went up the hills and down again along the banks 
of the Periyar to the town of Vanji, situated near its mouth. 
There were also other roads besides ; one, at least, from 
Vanji to the modern Karur, and thence on to Tirukkoilur. 
These roads were not safe in all parts alike, there being cer- 
tain portions of them which passed through desert regions, 
inhabited by wild tribes, who were a cause of terror to the 
wayfarers, particularly those who had something to lose, 
notwithstanding the fact that robbery was punished with 
nothing short of impalement. Journeys were none the less 
frequent for purposes of pilgrimage, or in search of patron- 
age for learning, or for the profits of commerce. 

The rulers in those days held before them high ideals 
of government. Their absolute authority was limited 
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by the *five great assemblies ’, as they were called, of 
ministers, priests, generals, heralds (spies), and ambas- 
sadors. There appears to have been a general permit for a 
learned Brahmin to speak his mind in any durbar ; and 
these often gave out their opinions most fearlessly. This 
privilege was similarly accorded also to men of learning. I 
give a few instances in illustration: a Brahman pilgrim from 
the Ohola country happened to be present at the Cera 
oourt, when the Cera king gave orders to his ministers 
to set his army in motion to avenge an insult that 
some northern princes, he was told, had given him. 
The minister’s remonstrance and the reluctance of the 
general were overruled. This Brahman got up and point- 
ed out, in a speech, that he had warred for the fifty years 
of his rule in order to safeguard his earthly interests; but had 
done very little to provide for himself in the life to come. 
Of course tho expedition was countermanded, and the king 
began to make provision for the future. A young Pan(]iya 
king of the next generation showed himself too enthusiastic 
for war, and it fell to the lot of one of the poets at court to 
wean him of this war-craze. In a poem of 850 lines he 
conveyed the hint to the king ; if language can be conceived 
to be the art of concealing thought, here is an instance par 
•excellence. The next instance takes us to the court of the 
Malayaman of Tirukkoilur, who neglected his wife. A 
number of jioets of the first rank interceded and restored 
him to her. The next case that 1 will mention here is that 
of a poetf who enjoyed the patronage of successive Ch51a 
rulers. He found that at the end of a civil war the victori- 
ous Ohola was about to put to death his vanquished cousin* 
The poet pointed out that the victory tranished the good 
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name of the Oholas, quite as much as a defeat ; and that he 
did not know whether to rejoice for the victorious 0h51a or 
weep for the vanquished one. The intercession was cer- 
tainly effective. These illustrations show in addition the 
respect that learning commanded. I shall permit myself 
one more illustration to show this respect. The warlike 
Pandya referred to already, came to the throne young. He 
had immediately to go to war against a combination of his 
two neighbours, and his court was naturally anxious as to 
the result. The joung prince in a poem, full of poetical 
grace, assured them that he would return victorious, and 
that, if he should fail, the poets of his court, including 
Mangudi Marudan, might cease to attend. 

The ideal of justice set before them in those days was 
something unattainable. They strove their utmost to attain 
to the sublimity of their ideal ; and a king was judged good 
or bad upon the degree of success he achieved in this parti- 
cular branch of his duties. ‘ Oh the king ! he is to blame if 
the rains fail ; he is to blame if women go astray. What is 
there in a king’s estate, except perpetual anxiety, that 
people should envy the position of a king for ! ’ Learning 
went in search of patronage. There must have been a very 
considerable output of literature. It was doubtless to check 
the growth of the weed of learning that a body of censors 
called the Sahgam was instituted. It is a number of works, 
which received the imprimatur of this learned body, that 
has been the source of all this information regarding this 
period. This is not the place to enter into the question of 
the origin of Tamil Literature ; or of its independence or 
otherwise ; or of its connexion with the literature of 



ISkhskrit. But I may remark, in passing, that Tamil Litera- 
ture (as distinct from language,) cannot lay claim to that 
independence that its votaries demand for it with more zeal 
than argument. Learning was somewhat widespread and 
much sought after. Woman had their share of learning, as 
the number of women poets indicates. Nor was this learn- 
ing confined to the Brahman ; although he was the sole 
custodian of the ‘ northern lore 

In matters religious there was a happy confusion. Jains, 
Buddhists, Brahmans, Saivas, Vaishnavas, and people of 
other persuasions, both major and minor, all lived together . 
and at peace with one another. * There were splendid 
temples in the city dedicated to the worship of the celestial 
tree Ealpaka, the celestial elephant Airavata, Yajrayudba 
(the thunderbolt of Indra), Baladeva, Surya, Chandra, Siva, 
Subrahmanya, SStavahana, of Nigrantha, Kama (god of 
love), and Yama (god of death). There were seven vihards 
reputed to have been built by Indra, the king of the gods 
in which dwelt no less than 300 monks (Buddhistic). 
The temple of Yama was outside the walls of the town, in 
the burial ground in the city of Puhar, the capital of 
the Ch51as.’* The three rival systems of the Brahmans, 
and those of the Jains and the Buddhists flourished 
together, each with its own clientele unhampered by 
the others in the prosecution of its own holy rights. The 
Brahman was regarded as an inconvenience, by some, but 
the general feeling was that he was indilpensable to the 
prosperity of the State^ A devout Buddhist ahd an ascetic 
Jain prince both speak of him with great respect. He was 


* PattinappTllai etc. 
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the custodian of the hidden lore ; he was the guardian of 
the sacred fire, the source of material prosperity to the 
State ; he Avas the person 'who performed the sacrifices 
according to the difficult orthodox rites, and thus brought 
timely rain. These are the terms in which these heterodox 
writers refer to him. He had a function in society and he 
discharged it faithfully. The whole attitude both of the 
orthodox and also of the heterodox in matters of religion was 
pity for the ignorance of the other ; but nothing more^ 
ibitter, as Max Muller has very well pointed out. 

Animism seems to have played an important part in 
the religious system of those days. There was a temple 
consecrated to the * Chaste Lady as she was called, who 
died in consequence of the murder of her husband. Her 
images are preserved in temples up to the present times, 
for, according to Dr. A. K. Eumarasami,^ some of the 
images depicted in illustration of the ancient art of Ceylon 
are of this deified woman. Sati was in vogue ; but under 
well recognized limitations. This was permitted only to 
women, who had neither natural guardians to fall back 
upon, nor children to bring up. That it was not uncommon 
for young women to return to their parents widowed, is 
vouched for by a comparison that a poet institutes between 
the approach of darkness and the return of the widowed 
joung womafi, , whose husband had lately fallen in war. 
Annual festivals were celebrated with great eclat, and one 
of the grandest was that to Indra celebrated at Puhar. 

I have ififathered my facts from a vast body of Tamil 
Literature only recently made available to the student. I 

•J.K. A. 5., 1909, p. 292. 
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now proceed to conaider the sources of this information, 
which are the classical writers ; Indian literature, Tamil and 
Sanskrit ; and the Ceylonese chronicle. Of the first group, 
Strabo wrote in the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, Pliny 
published his geography in A.D. 77 ; the Periplus of the 
Erythraean Sea was written in the first century A.D. ; 
Ptolemy wrote his geography about A.D. 150 ; the Peutin- 
gerian Tables * were composed in A.D. 222. There were 
other writers who wrote later, but we are not concerned 
with them directly. I would draw attention to three 
points, taken from the works of classical writers. 

Pliny remarks : ‘ At the present day voyages are made 
to India every year, and companies of archers are carried 
.on board, beoahse the Indian seas are infested by pirates \ 
Later on he aays : * It (Muziris) is not a desirable place of 
call, pirates being in the neighbourhood, who occupy a place 
called Nitrias ; and besides, it is not well su{i|>lied with 
wares for traffic ’. This was before 77 A.D. Ptojemy 
reg^ded this port Muziris as an emporium, and places the 
country o^ Aioi south of Bakarai. The Peutingerian Tables 
state clearly that two Roman cohorts were maintained in 
the same Ibwii (or the protection of Roman comiuerce. 

Mr. Sewell, who has made an elaborate study of the 
Roman coins found in India, considers that" the coin finds 
lead to the following conclusions * : — 

1. There was hardly any : commerce between Rome 
and India during the Consulate. 


y. R, A. 5., 1904, p. 591. 
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2 . With Augustus begau an intercourse which, en- 
abling the Romans to obtain oriental luxuries during the 
early days of the empire, culminated about the time of 

Nero, who died 68 A.D. 

\ 

3. From this time forward the trade declined till the 
date of Caracalla, A.D. 217. 

4. From the date of Caracalla it almost entirely 
ceased. 


5. It revived again, though slightly, under the 
Byzantine emperors. 

He also infers that the trade under the early emperors 
was in luxuries ; under the later ones in indiistrial products, 
and under the Byzantines the commerce was- with the south- 
west coast only, and not with the interior. He differs from 
those who find an explanation of the finctuation in the 
political and sbcial condition of India itself, and the facili- 
ties or their absence for navigating the seas ; and considers 
that the cause is to be sought for in the political and social 
condition of Rome. 

Fr6fh''lin examination of the second class of my sources 
of information alone, we find that there was a period when 
South India was under great rulers, who gave the country 
peace and thus provided the indispensable security for 
commerce. This period can be shown to correspond to that 
of the Roman empire from Augustus to Caracalla. After 
this period, we find the country in a condition of political 
flux. These being ^o we may still find one, at least, of the 
most potent causes of this commercial decline in the 

44 
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internal condition of India itself. Pliny and Ptolemy do 
not mention the Roman cohorts at Ililaziris which the 
Peutingerian Tables do. The first exploit of the Red 
Oera is the destruction of the Eadambu tree on the sea. 
coast. Another compliment that^ the poets^never miss an 
opportunity of bestowing upon this patron is that the 
Oera fieet sailed on the waters of that littoral with a sense 
of dominion and security. The Eadambu mentioned above 
is explained as a tree of extraordinary power which could 
not be cut down by ordinary man. 1 rather think from the 
context that it has reference to a piratical rendezvous. If 
this view be correct, the advent of the said Cara brought 
along with it security. This would be in conformity with 
Ptolemy’s reference to Aay, who was one of the seven 
chieftains known to literature as * the last seven patrons’. 
From the body of works known to Tamil scholars as 
Sahgam works their contemporaneity could easily be esta- 
blished. I have examined this question elsewhere in the 
chapter on The Augustan Age of Tamil Literature and find 
the hame Aay a distinctive name of an individual, and not 
that of a family. Then Aay must have been the contem- 
porary of.v or a little older than, Ptolemy, and the age of 
the Red Oera, and the Cera ascendency. This donclusion 
only confirms what has been arrived at independently of 
this class of evidence./^ Gajabahu of Ceylon, who visited 
the Red Cera almost at the end of. his reign, ruled accord- 
ing to the Ceylonese Chronicle from A.D. 113 to 135. 
Allowing for the difference between the Ceylonese date 
of the Nirvana of the Buddha and that arrived at by 
modern scholars, as Dr. Fieet, namely, sixty years, the 
date for Qajabahu would be A.D. 173 to 193. The Cera 



ascendency then would cover the latter two-thirds of the 
second century A.D. Here has to be brought in the 
Pai&chi work Brihat Kathd. Among the temples men- 
tioned as having been found at Puhar was one dedicated 
to ^atavahana. This personage was the ruler in whose 
court flourished the minister Quhadya, who was the author 
of this stupendous work which stands at the root of all 
romantic literature in India, whether in Sanskrit or any 
vernacular. It was a translation of this work that set the 
fashion in Tamil for the composition of the romantic epics. 
The age of the original is still matter under investiga- 
tion. The latest authority on the question is the Dutch 
scholar Speyer, who would place it in the third century 
A.D. at the earliest— a date clearly impossible according 
to our line of inquiry. 1 shall not say more about it here 
now ; but only remark that one of the works, clearly based 
upon this, has to be referred to a period anterior to the 
astronomer, Varahamihira A.D. 553. This work, Ma^i- 
mSkhala refers to the asterism under which the Buddha 
was born as the fourteenth ; which, according to the 
modern computation, following Varahamihira, ought to be 
the seventeenth. The Geylon Chronicle also deserves to 
be investigated more carefully. So far investigations from 
different points of view only appear to conflrm its chrono- 
logy, except for the correction made above. 

The date of the death of Caracalla corresponds closely 
to the disappearance of the SStavahanas of the Dakhan. 
According to the latest opinion the power of the Eushanas 
also vanished about the same period. In Sooth India 
likewise the Pandya ascendency passes into darkness. 
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The century following is one of the dark spots in Indian 
"history, until the rise of the Guptas in the north, of the 
Gl^lukyas in the Dakhan, and of the I^laTas in the south. 
More research into Tamil literature and the Ceylon Mdha- 
vamka would yield results worth the trouble, failing coins 
and other auxiliaries. There may be also something to be 
gained .by a careful study of the traditions that grew up 
lator on. 


\Lecture to the Mythic Society. — Reprinted from 
the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society^ 
Vol. IVf No. 4.“] 



The Mahavamsa and South Indian History. 


I 

The publication of a corrected text of this Pali work 
and a revised translation by Professor Oeiger mark an 
important step in the direction of the investigation into the 
historical value of this chronicle so far as it bears on the 
history of South India. That Professor Hultzsch should 
have carried on this investigation some way in the pages of 
the Journal of the Asiatic Society for July of last year indi- 
cates the attention that this question is likely to receivot 
though the learned Professor confines himself to the period 
of South Indian history covered by lithic records in the 
publication of which he has done the best work so far tat 
this part of the country. There is, however, another part 
of that history which requires as much investigation, nay 
even more, as it remains comparatively unexplored. Not- 
withstanding the translations already available, the faciliim 
for the study of this question did not exist for pursuing 
definite lines of enquiry till now. Professor Geiger's trane- 
lation and the researches of Dr. Fleet and a few others 
make the study possible. 

Professor Geiger's translation carries the work just to 
the point at which light inscuriptio^ becomes avail- 

able. It is particularly* bf this ' pai^ and of its historical 
value, that there has been the ^eateit divergence of 
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opinion. A careful and scholarly investigation into thio 
period was wanted and has now become possible. Before 
we proceed to set forth the information available, a brief 
resume of the results of Si^fessor Geiger’s study will be of 
value to those who may not be able to make the study for 
themselves ; the more so, as some important questiona 
bearing on the literature and history of the Tamils depend 
upon the historical value of these chronicles of Ceylon. 

^ Leaving aside the literary questions connected with 
the Mahavam&i^ tov the time, the sources from which the 
Chronicle drew its material can be traced by means of the 
, Vamiattappdka^inl a native commentary on the Chronicle 
by an unknown author. Dr. Fleet’s researches leave little 
doubt as to the Mahdvamia being a ^dlpika* or commentary 
on the Dipavamia ; and this would warrant the inference 
that the MahdvamSa of the ancients in the introduction ia 
no other than the Dipavamia itself. At the time of the 
composition of the earlier of these, the Dipavamia at the 
close of the fourth century A.D., there existed in Ceylon a 
sort of chronicle embodying the history of the island from 
its legendary beginnings onwards. This old chronicle 
constituted part of the AttakatJvd^ i.e. the old Commentary- 

' literature on the canonical writings of the Buddhists which 
Buddhaghosa took as a basis for his illuminating works. It 
was like the AftakatM^ composed in old Sinhalese prose^ 
probably mingled with verse in the I^ali language. 

This AttakatM-MatUlvamia existed, as did the Afta-^ 
hatha itself generally,' lii various recensions in different 
monasteries of the istamd/ ^^e divergences among these 
recensions were slight, at the Mahavihara monastery 
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at AnnriLdhaptira was of particular importance as it is from 
this recension that the anther of the Mahdvamia inka drew 
for his meterial. 

The Chronicle must origini^f^ have come down only to 
the arrival of Mahinda in Ceylon, but was continued later 
in all probability down to the reign of Mah^ena (beginning 
of the fourth century A.D.) with whose reign both the 
Mahavamia and the Dtpavamia come to an end. 

The Dlpavamia presents the first clumsy redaction in 
Pali verse. The Mahavam^a^ on the co^rary, is a new 
treatment of the same material distinguished by greater 
skill in the use of the Pa{i language, by more artistic 
composition, and by a more liberal use of the material 
contained in the original work. The author of this is 
known by the name Mahanaman. 

Buddhagho^a bases his historical introduction to the 
SamantapdsMhika on the Dlpavamia; but he completes 
and amplifies the information therein available, by recourse 
to the only other source, the Atfakathd itself. 

The MahdvamSa ^ka brings to the contents of the 
Dlpavamia and the Mahdvamia further additions from the 
same original source. This last was not composed till the 
period A.D. 1000 to 1250. This Kka leaves no doubt 
that the author had the Affakathd before him and^lso 
supposes it to be known to his readers and accessible fo all. 

Thus it is clear that all thbsi^ works had, practically,, 
the same source of informati<A and were composed at 
difierent periods by different s^uthi^s in the following order: 

DipavamSa (fourth ceQtiii^jl'i^ (fifth 
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century), Maihavamka (sixth century) and the IKka (in the 
eleventh or twelfth century). 

In regard to the trustworthiness of these chronicles 
Professor Geiger is pitted against R. 0. Franke, Kern, and 
V. A. Smith. H. 0. Norman to a qualified extent, and 
Rhys Davids are in support. The Professor follows 
Windisch in regard to. the interpretation of the Buddhistic 
tradition, and would not have us pour away the child with 
the bath, but would begin by removing the mythical 
additions. We need by no means however, take the residue as 
current coin. Here we are concerned to examine how far 
the tradition is established as trustworthy, by internal or 
external evidence, and how far shaken as being untrust- 
worthy. 

If we pause first at internal evidence then the Ceylonese 
Chronicles will assuredly at once win approval in that they 
. at least wished to write the truth. Certainly the writers 
! coul4 not go beyond the ideas determined by their age and 
* their Boei^ position and beheld the events of a past time in 
the mirror of a one-sided tradition. But they certainly did 
, nbt intend to deceive their hearers or readers. This is 
" clear from the remarkably objective standpoint from 
'which .they judge even the mortal foes of the Aryan race. 

, That certainly deserves to be emphasized. It is true not 
only of dominating personalities (such as, to all appearance, 

" Elark tras), but also of the two usurpers S6na and Outtika 
' of whom it is said: (Dip. 11.47 and Jfah. 21.11) rajjam 
^hammena Mrayum (ruled the kingdom with justice). 

^Besides, the obviomi endeavour to make out a systema- 
tic chronology is such as to inspire confidence at the outset. 
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^Indeed whole sections of the DipavamSa consist entiirely ojE 
•synchronistic connexions of the ecclesiastical tradition with 
profane history and of the history of India with that of 
Oeylon.’ This, in the Professor’s own words, is his opinion 
of the historical, value of the Chronicles from internal 
evidence. 

More important is the external testimony which 
supports the Ceylon tradition. In regard to the list of 
Indian kings the Ceylon tradition finds support in Brahman 
tradition concerning those before Asoka. Bimbisara and 
Ajata&tru are contemporaries of Buddha according to the 
canonical tradition, and Brahtnan traditions agree in regard 
to the two names ; the Nandas, Chandragupta, and Bindu- 
sara are undoubted historical personages and in regard to 
them the traditions agree closely. Chandragupta’s Brah- 
man counsellor Chanakya is known to the Choronicles. ' It 
is only in regard to the length of the reigns of BindusSra 
and Asoka that there is slight difference. In so far as this 
period of Indian History is concerned the Ceylon tiraditioa 
finds support in the Hindu Purdnas though Jain tradition 
does not agree quite so well. 

The Dipavamia^ the Mahdvamsa and the tradition of 
the country itself are unanimous that the conversiop of 
Ceylon was the work of two of Asoka’s children, his soi^ , 
Mahinda and his daughter Sangamitta. The fact of -the 
•conversion of the island does not find mention in the li^o 
Bock Edicts of Asoka which mention^ the island namely. 
Edict XIII which includes the island among those to which 
Asoka despatched missionaries, and Edict II among those 
in which he provides for the distribution of medicines. 
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These are of the thirteenth year of his reign, while the^ 
conversion of the island is put down to the eighteenth year 
in the Ceylonese tradition. Snch an omission casts a doubt 
upon the authenticity of <the tradition which, according ta 
y. A. Smith, is heightened by the suspicions look of the 
name Sangamitta. 

There is nothing unusual about the canonical name 
superseding the lay, and this seems even to have been the 
fashion in later inscriptional times, as the name of the 
several queens, nay, even those of the Chola rulers would 
go to prove. There is nothing to warrant our expectation 
that Asoka should mention these names in any of his edicts.^ 
The two already referred to are earlier than the date of 
conversion of the island and the only other where we can 
expect such reference is according to Fleet of date A. B. 256 
twenty years later than the event which makes the reason 
for mention not sufQciently compelling. In any case we 
are on too uncertain grounds to draw definite conclusions 
from t)iis omission. 

The mention of Ceylon in the earlier edicts, if the 
name Tambapanni is to be taken as referring to the island 
and, not the ccast opposite, can only warrant the inference 
that before Mahinda relations existed between continental 
India and Ceylon, and that efforts were made to transplant 
Buddhist doctrine to Ceylon. This inference finds support 
in the MahdvamSa and the Dlpavamia which relate that 
* Asoka, sending to Devaimmpiyatissa presents for his 
second consecration as king, exhorted him to adhere to the 
doctrine of the Buddha.* 
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The history of the missions as related in these* 
chronicles finds confirmation in important particulars in 
the inscriptions in the Bhilsa Topes. There is architec- 
tural evidence of an unimpeachable character in the same 
monuments regarding the transplantation of the branch of 
the sacred Bodhi-tree from Uruvela to Ceylon. 

There is thus a very strong body of evidence to support 
the assumption that the Chronicles do attempt to give what 
their authors accepted as a true narration of events mixed 
up, of course, with all that their pious fancies depicted aa 
the necessary accompaniments of the successful adoption of 
the true doctrine. If so much is warranted in regard to 
the events narrated, the next important enquiry would 
naturally be the value of the chronology of the Chronicles. 

II 

The objective confirmation of the Chronicles detailed! 
already proves at least that the statements made in the 
Chronicle are not altogether untenable and are worthy of 
being tested. They are not to be accepted as infallible, 
and the longer the interval between the time of the events 
and that of the narration the greater is the possibility of 
error and the more will the infiuence of legend l)e notice- 
able. 

This general position applies with particular force for 
the oldest period extending from the landing of Vijaya to 
the accession of the sixth in succession from him, Deva- 
n^piyatissa. The first fact that casts suspicion is that the 
date of Vijaya’s arrival is said to hkve been the date of the 
Buddha’s death. All the reigns are given a round number 
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of years for their duration ; and there is a positive impossi- 
bility in regard to the reigns of the last two : Pan^ulS- 
bhaya and Mutasiva. The former ascended the throne at 
thirty-seven and had a reign of seventy years. This would 
give him 107 years of life. His successor was born of a 
marriage before he ascended the throne* and must have 
been past the prime of manhood when the father died. 
Yet his successor is credited with the long reign of sixty 
.years. The only explanation possible for this is that the 
chronology was made to fit a scheme for making the 
arrival of Vijaya coincide with the Nirvana of the Buddha 
which coincidence somehow got to be believed in at the 
time. There would then be an error of about seventy or 
eighty years. This error need not invalidate the tradition, 
however, as the account of Pan^ukabhya's campaigns gives 
one a decisive impression of trustworthiness. Even for the 
period following there are clear evidences of gaps filled up 
in this manner, as for instance, the reigns of the following 
six rulers, of whom four are sons of the last with two 
usurpers between, occupy a span of ninety-two years. \^hen 
we come to the reign of Duttagamani, the chronology 
becomes credible, the numbers appear less artificial and 
more trustworthy. Even in the period of doubtful chrono- 
logy th4F reign of Devanampiyatissa and the arrival of 
. Mahinda stand out clear from the wavering traditions of 
the thnes before and after. 

The stsiirting point of the chronological tradition 
recorded in the monkish Chronicles of Ceylon is the year of 
i he Buddha’s death. For this tradition events and histori- 
•cal characters are of importance only in so far as they wm 
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of importance for the development of the Buddhist com^-^ 
mnnity. There are isolated occurrences and personalities 
connected, even in early times, with a certain date which 
announced the time that had passed since the Buddha’s 
death. There would naturally be gaps between, atid 
fictions would be made filling up and completing the 
tradition. This was probably the manner in which the* 
chronological system of Ceylon was built up, taken over in 
all probability from the Attakatha. 

One of the fixed dates established at a specially early 
period which forms the corner stone of the whole system 
is the number 218 for the coronation of Asoka. This event 
is said to have taken place four years after the actual suc- 
cession of Asoka and this would bring this last event to 
214 years after the Nirvana. Subtracting from this twenty- 
eight years for Bindusara, the father, and twenty-four fo^ 
Chandragupta the grandfather of Asoka, Chandragupta’s 
accession would have taken place 162 years after the 
Nirvana. His accession is now generally ascribed to the 
year 321 B.C. The year of the Nirvana would thus be 
321 + 162 or 483 B.C. Admitting the hypothetical character 
of the two dates, it must still be said that the year 218 for 
the coronation of Asoka is one which deserves to be the 
least suspected, as there is nothing impossibly or even 
improbable in regard to the preservation of a definite tradi- 
tion over the comparatively short period of time. In Regard 
to the date of Chandragupta’s accession a little shifting 
backward or forward may be necessary bt^ the error is 
likely to be just a few years. In regard to the duration of 
the two reigns, the twenty-four years for Chandragupta 
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may be taken as quite certain as in this particular the 
northern and southern traditions are in agreement* while 
the difference of three years may have to be allowed one 
way or the other for his son. Nevertheless there seems to 
be a tendency to unanimity in regard to the much disputed 
date of the Buddha’s death as stated above. 

It is needless to discuss here all the alternative dates 
offered for the same except that of the chronology 

current in Ceylon, Burma and Siam, namely, the year 
544 B.C., for the Nirvana. That this date is wrong and 
contains an error of about sixty years is now generally 
admitted. Nor is it based on a continuous tradition as has 
^already been pointed out by Fleet. It is a relatively late 
fabrication and has to be referred to the eleventh century 
A.D. As a matter of fact indications are to be found that, 
in earlier times, and indeed, down to the beginning of the 
eleventh century A.D. an era persisted even in Ceylon 
which was reckoned from 483: B.C. as the year of the 
Buddha’s death. From the middle of the eleventh century 
the new era took its rise being reckoned from the year 
544 B.C., and is still in use. 

In discussing this question King ParSkramabahu and 
his predecessors up to Udaya III 1507 A.l^. will have to be 
dated. That Farakramabahu was crowned when 1696 years 
had elapsed after the Buddha’s death (i.e. in the year 
1697 A.B.) is derivable from inscriptions, confirmed and 
completed by literary data. Eight years later (i.e. in the 
year 1705 A.D.) a second coronation apparently took place. 
In the fourth year afterwards when 1708 years had gone 
4>y since thp Nirvana (that is in the year 1709 A.B.) he held 
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a Bnddhist Synod. According to the Ceylonese era these 
are the years A.D. 1153, and 1161* and 1165. This period for 
Parakrama is supported by an entirely independent source* 
namely, a South Indian inscription ab.the temple of Tiru- 
valisvara at Arpakkam. Thus for the second half of the 
twelfth century A.D., the existence of the Ceylon era 
beginning from 544 B.C. is established with certainty. 

According to the Gulavami^^ the six predecessors of 
Parakramabahu from Parakrama Pandu (121 in Wijesimha’s 
list) reigned 107 years. The accession of the last named 
will thus fall in 1590 A. B. or according to the Ce 3 lon era 
A. D. 1046. This date is confirmed by the South Indian 
Manimangalam inscription of the same date, according to 
which Parakrama Pandu was conquered and killed in this 
year by the Chola King Rajadhiraja I. The reign of two 
years given to him in the Gulavamsa may be explained by 
the possibility of the reign having been counted from one 
Indian year in which he began to reign and the next in 
which he met his death, both falling within the one year 
A.D. 1046. This would prove that the Ceylon era existed 
in the middle of the eleventh century A.D. 

Passing on to Ddaya III (111 in Wijesimha’s list), 
there is a South Indian inscription which fixes for him a 
date which throws quite a new light on the whole reckon- 
ing of eras. According to the Gulavam§a the interval 
between the accession of Udaya and that of Parakrama 
i‘an<jin is ninety-three years and eight days. We have 
seen above that the latter ascended the throne in A.B. 1590 
or A.D. 1046. We have consequently for the accession of 
Udaya III the date A.B. 1497 or A.D. 953. But according 
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to a Tanjore inscription of Rajendra ChSladeva, Udaya’a 
accession must be dated about the year A.D. 1015. 

This inscription gives an account of a military expedi- 
tion to Ceylon and corresponds as to its details with one 
which, according to the Gulavsm^a (53*40 foil), occurred 
under Udaya at the beginning of his reign. According 
to Kielhorn’s calculations the Chola’s accession must have 
taken place between the end of 1011 and the middle of 
1012. The expedition falls between the fourth and sixth 
year of the reign, i.e. between A.D. 1015 and 1018. The 
years A.6. 1497 and 1498 must fall within this period. 
Taking the first years in each case, we get the date for the 
death of the Buddha the year 483 B.C. (1497 - 1015 or 
482 years complete ; hence 483 B G.) 

So with Wikramsinghe we must state the matter thus. 
The author of : that part of the CulavamSa which deals with 
the kings from Udaya III to Parakramabahu I lived at a 
time when the present era, reckoned from 544 B.C. was in 
use. He was acquainted with three well-established dates, 
A:B. 1497, 1590, 1693 for the accession of Udaya 
Parakrama Pan^u and Parakramabahu I. But he did not 
know that the first of the three dates was based on quite a 
different era, reckoned from 483 B.C. The interval between 
Udaya III and Parakrama Pandu amounted, in his view» 
to ninety-three years but was in reality only thirty-one 
years (A.D. 1042-1051) 

Considering the detail in which the events of this 
period are desoribed in the Oulauam§a it is difficult to 
decide at what particular point the excess of sixty-two 
years should be struck out. The principal part of the 
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excess Professor Geiger would strike out of the reign ol 
Mahinda Y and the interregnum that followed (115 and 
116 of Wijesimha’s list) both together taking a period of 
forty-eight years. 

Thus then, it is clear that all parts of the Oeylon 
Chronicle are not necessarily unreliable, nor is the 
chronology even of the earlier portions so faulty as to 
make the rejection of the chronicles imperative from the 
point of view of history. Professor Geiger’s other interest- 
ing disquisitions are indeed valuable in themselves, but are 
not material to the question of any South Indian syn- 
chronisms that may be discussed in the following pages. 

Ill 

Having examined as a preliminary study, the histori- 
cal value of the Chronicle, it becomes necessary to consider 
in what manner the Chronicle comes into touch with South 
Indian History and tradition. While for Oeylon it is the 
Chronicle that supplies the information, it has for South 
India to be Tamil literature, as inscriptions of a date before 
that of King Mahasena (A.D. 325-352) are very rare indeed 
in this part of the country. The evidence of literature 
may not be so * precise, nor perhaps of the same value, as 
that of the inscriptions. None the less they are of value 
and the more so where they are the only available evidence* 
Their value cannot be precisely appraised on the whole but 
4n each instance it may be capable of being ascertained, if 
sufficient care be taken. 

The first reference in the Chronicle that calls for 
attention is the name Nagadipa given 4;o a part of the 

45 
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Iflland of Ceylon. The Island as a whole is said to have 
been inhabited by the people called Nagas. There is 
further on page 6 of Professor Geiger's translation refere,nce 
to the jewelled throne about which two Nagas, uncle and 
nephew, went to war. At the intercession of the Buddha 
they composed their quarrel and made a joint present of it 
to the Buddha himself. This is the account of the Buddha 
throne of miraculous power referred to in the Manimekhalai 
(Canto VIII, 11. 1155-63) almost in the same terms. 

The next reference which finds mention in both the 
Chronicle and the Kdvya is the Buddha footprint on 
Adam's ' Peak. According to the former the Bnddha 
having accepted the hospitality of Maniyakkika, rnler of 
Ealyani (in the South-West of the Island), left his foot- 
prints on Samantal^uta. These footprints and their mira- 
culous efficacy are both detailed in Canto 11, 11. 20-25 of 
the work above adverted to (Geiger Trans., p. 8.). 

^ The next for which so far no actual reference on this 
side of the sea is available, is the statement that Vijaya and 
his companions who settled on the island found spouses in 
Madura. As a result of a mission in this behalf one 
thousand families of the eighteen gu^ds* landed at 
Mahatitto (Mantotta) opposite the Isle oj|^^])par (Geiger 
Trans, p. 59), along with the young ladies and' their retinue. 
Future research must show how far this is actually true. 
One other small reference is that to the public squara^ 
where streets intersect called Ndgacatuhkam. The latter 
the compound is a formation which has its analogue 
j|i^ at Puhiur at the mouth of the 

l^yftri {0ai(fxmSkhald^ Cantos 1, 8, 20 and 22.). 
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The MafjAmekhalai gives an acconnt of an almsbowl of 
miracnlons power which provided an inexhaustible supply 
of food to all suffering from hunger. This belonged to a 
Brahman to whom Chintadevi (Sarasvati or Goddess of 
Learning) gave it to relieve people of hunger when famine 
prevailed. When the need was over and there was no more 
occasion for any active use of it he placed it in a pond of 
water at Manipallava Island in the neighbourhood of Ceylon. 
This used to appear above the surface of the water once a 
year on the anniversary of the Buddha’s birth. On one of 
these anniversaries it came to the hands of Manimekhala iis 
there was good occasion for the use of it. There is so far 
no reason to connect this with the almsbowl of the Buddha 
which was got from Asoka full of relics at the instance of 
Mahinda by Sumana. This latter after the use of the relics 
was placed in the palace by Devanampi^^tissa and worship- 
ped there. 

So far the incidents referred to are of a traditional 
diaraoter. Except for a certain similarity of the tradition 
in regard to these particulars which may warrant tiie 
inference either of affiliation of the traditions to each other 
•or of their being traceable to a common source, these cannot 
be regarded 8«;io^'any definite historical value. The next 
one is of a character and may turn out to be of 

higher historical value, if not in its actual details, at least in 
its general features. This brings us in point of time to 
^187 B. C. according to the scheme of chronology adopted 
by Geiger. 

.... 

It was iu this year that Snratissa, one of the^ 
toothers of Tissa, succeeded to the throne of Lankaj^ 
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Ceylon. The Chronicle has it that he was known as 
Suvarnapin^a-Tissa before his accession. Whether this has 
any connexion with the Prince in the Mfixiimekhalai who is 
said, on account of his meritorious works, to have been 
born of a cow in the shape of a golden egg it would be too 
much to say with the evidence available. It was in his 
reign that t^p^ first Tamil usurpation is recorded in the 
Chronicle. T'$f#o Tamils sons of a freighter who brought 
horses for sale, conquered the king and ruled justly for 
twenty-two years. After a restoration of the old dynasty 
for another decade, came the more important usurpation by 
the Tamil ElSra. 

Elara is described as of noble descent who came from 
the Cho^a country to seize the kingdom, overpowered the 
ruler Asela and ruled for forty- four years with even justice 
towards friend and foe, on occasions of dispute at law. 
The king had a bell hung up at the head of his bed which 
could be rung by those who desired a judgment at Law. 
The king’s only son killed a calf by accidentally running 
his car over it. The cow came and rang the bell of justice 
and the king had his son decapitated in the same manner 
as the calf was. Professor Hultzsch points out the 
similarity between this and the Saiva miraOle recorded in 
the Periyapurdijxim in regard to the Ch8][a Mann at 
Tiruvarur as also the undoubted allusion to it in the &la/p* 
padhikdram. 

The story of Mann Chfija may be traceable to a oom- 
f|^1»ource with the Ceylon Chronicle* but neither of them 
^ves any clue to the actual :BOuroe. The reference in the 
SHappadhikdram makes the point more dear. This work 
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couples this incident with another of a similar character 
and ascribes both of them, as it appears from the manner 
of the reference, to the same king. The other incident is 
the well-known story of the king who gave an equal weight* 
of his flesh to save a dove from a hunter. This is one of 
the Jataka stories and it occurs in the Brahman Pnranas in 
connexion with Sibi, the Emperor. This is an old 

* -i®?*'** '*• 1 . 

Ch51a according to the Ohola genealogies of a'later period. 

The next act of justice on the part of Elara, the tearing 
up of a snake to take out the young of a bird may be passed 
over, but the one that follows is of importance. He was 
not a Buddhist according to the Ohronicle, but when he had 
damaged a Stupa unwittingly by striking against it in the 
course of a drive he ofl^ered to pay the penalty by saying, 

* Sever my head also (from the trunk) by the wheel*. This 
has a curious resemblance to a story in regard to a Pandyan 
king who cut off his right hand for having radely knocked 
at the door and caused disturbance to a loving pair in bed. 

The third incident in this line is the complaint brought 
before the king by an old woman whose paddy, spread out 
to dry in the sun, was damaged by untimely rain. He fast- 
ed to bring Indfa, the god of rain, to a sense of his dhty 
and got him to order seasonal rain. This is quite similar 
except for local and artistic details in the story to that of 
TJgra Pandyan who compelled Indra by force of his arm to 
send rain into the PSlndya country, and thus relieved the 
country from famine. 

Though none of the details agree, as details, the same 
exaggerated idea of justice is ascribed as the principal 
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characteristic of the great Oh5|a Earikal'a. The bell of 
jnstice seems quite a common feature. The Pan^ya who* 
died of a broken heart for failure of justice in the 
jSilappadhikaram is described as having had this adjunct 
for Judging. This is vrhat again is referred to in a verse 
v^hich the thirteenth century Ottakkuttan composed in 
honour of his disciple Kulottunga 11. These differencea 
of detail notwithstanding^ there is the fact that E|ara was a 
Tamil of noble descent who came from the Chola country. 
Can he be identified with Earikala or one of his ancestors? 
He might have been one of the predecessors of Karikala^. 
but no direct identification is possible on the strength of the 
Ofaronicle under reference. 

The next item that brings the Chronicle into contact 
with India, this time as a whole, is the assemblage 
of priests from all parts of the country on the 
occasion of the consecration of the Oreat Thupa. The 
following places contributed the contingents of Bikshus. 
Bajagaha, Isipatna (Benares), Jetavana, Ohositarma 
(Eosambi), Dakkinagiri (Ujjeni), Asokarma (Puppa* 
pura), Easmira, Pallavabhogga, Alasanda (the city of the 
Tonas), Vindhyan Forests Road, Bodhimanda (near Bud- 
dhagaya), Vanavasa and the Eelasavihara the situation 
of which, is not described. Of these places there is one 
South Indian place for certain and that is Vanavasa 
(Bapaviee iii South Eanara). The other is perhaps the 
PaUayabhogga. Although it would be hazardous to argue 
from the order of these places and draw inferences as to 
their geographical location, Pallavabhogga seems placed in 
the narrative somewhere about the north-west with iho 
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Alexandria of the Yavanas. The only certain inference 
possible is that the Pallavas were not as yet in the pari; of 
the peninsula Where later we are accustomed to look for 
them both from literature and from inscriptions. In other 
words the Pallava kingdom of Ranchi had not yet been 
formed according to the Mah&vam§a. 

This is a point of considerable importance to Tamil 
literary history as the same conclusion is inferable from a 
study of the Tamil classics alone. 

The next point of contact is the reign of Vattagamani 
44-17 B. C. with an interregnum from 44-29 B. C. Im- 
mediately after his accession to the throne* he had to meet 
two dangers that threatened his very existence. The one 
was ail invasion of Ceylon by the Tamils and the other a 
rebellion by the Brahman Tissa in Rohana. He got rid of 
the Brahman by setting him to fight the Tamil invaders* 
but he found the invaders too strong for him. Having been 
defeated he became a fugitive and lived in hiding for four- 
teen years in the family of a subject of his through the 
good ofBces of a Bikshu. While escaping with his two 
queens and two sons, he found it necessary to abandon the 
junior Somala with his royal crown and the almsbowl of 
the Buddha. He gave the first to Somala and hid the bowl 
in the Vessagiri forest. Of the seven Tamils who invaded 
Ceylon this time one took Queen Soma with the * crown for 
his share and returned. The other appropriated the alms- 
bowl and followed. The remaining five reigned for fourteen 
years and seven months. The first of these five was named 
Pulahatta. Is this Arya Pirahattan whom Eapilar addresses 
in Kurinjippdttu ? He was slain by his commander of 
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troops Bahiya who in torn was overthrown by his General 
Pa^ayam^a. This last was slain by his Commander of 
forces Pilayamara who in tnrn was overthrown by Da&ika 
who was finally killed by Vattagamani. The capture of 
the qneen Soma, the carrying away of the almsbowl and 
the names Panayamara and Pilayamara may find references 
in Tamil literature. These last names sound rather like 
Pa|ayan Maran of Mogur near Madura. In connexion with 
these there are two other small details which throw some 
light upon the religious condition of the time. As Vattaga- 
mapi lias fieeing from the field of battle a Jain ascetic by 
name Giri exclaimed in exultation, says the Chronicle, 
* The great black lion is fiying.* For this insult the drama 
where the Jain lived was destroyed and a Vihara (the 
Abhayagiri Vihara) was built in its place. When the seven 
Warriors took umbrage at the severe treatment accorded to 
one of their number by the despotic monarch, the Bikshus 
who intervened asked the question whether the Dharma 
would be advanced by the success of the king or by the 
prosperity of the Tamils. The answer expected, as in fact 
the answer given, was that it would prosper under the king. 
When the king restored himself he called back Soma and 
reinstated her in her former position as queen. In her 
honour was built the Somarama which was also called 
Manisomarama to bring in the Chulamani or crown that 
she had carried with her. It was in this reign that the 
ihret pifakaa (baskets of the Buddhists) and the Atfakatha 
were written down. 

The two sons of Vattegamani ruled in succession. The 
second of these was not a Buddhist and was a rebel. His 
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name was CSranaga and he had for his qneen Annla. 
Among the rapid succession of Anula’s lovers there are two 
Tamils, the city-earpeiiter Vatuka and the Damila Brahman 
NIliya. 

^The next reference to South India occurs in the reign of 
I]anaga, A.D. 95 to 101. There was, early in the reign, a 
rebellion of the clan called the Lambakannas. Ilanaga, 
was an exile for three years in India and returned with 
an army with which he defeated the rebellions clan 
and regained his throne. There is here a story of 
Ilanaga’s son and the statement resembles in some details 
th^ story of Karikala. The queen of this prince Chanda- 
mukhasiva had the name Damil3devi. 

/ In the reign of Voharikatissa (A.D. 263 to 285) as he • 
was called there was a fratricidal war. He was an 
enlightened ruler who set aside bodily injury as a penalty. 
His reign was remarkable for the prevalence of heretical 
opinion particularly the Vetulya (Vaipulya) doctrine which 
he is said to have suppressed. His brother Abhaya was 
oaught in an intrigue with the queen and had to flee for 
protection to India. Through the help of a disaffected uncle 
of his and with the assistance of the Tamils he was eventu- 
ally able to overthrow his brother and take both the queen 
and the kingdom. 

From A.D. 296 to 315, there was a usurpation, this 
time by the Lambhakannas of Ceylon. There was a succes- 
eion of three, namely, Sanghatissa, Sanghabhodhi and 
Oothakabhaya. The second of these was a particularly pious 
monarch and piety according to the ideals of old goes 
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generally with incapacity for efficient government. Ther» 
was naturally a rebellion undCr the minister-treasurer' 
Oothakabhaya and the king had to dee for life. He met a. 
beggar who offered him food out of his litle store and in 
reward the king asked the beggar to cut off his head and 
take it to the usurper and secure the reward. The beggar 
was reluctant and to save him the crime the king gave up 
the ghost where he sat, so as to enable the beggar to take 
the head and gain the prince without committing a crime. 
Such stories are common enough but the point here is it has 
quite a family resemblance to that given of the patron chief 
Humana of the Tamil country (pp. 152-162 of Pandit 
Swaminatha Iyer’s: Edition of Purananuru), In the reign of 
the last of these Gothakabhaya (302 to 315) the Vetulya 
heresy was getting stronger in its following and he is said to 
have seized sixty of the heretical Bikshus in the Abhaya- 
girivihara and banished them to the opposite coast. A 
Bikshu from the Chela people (by name Sanghamitta) who 
attached himself to one of the exiled there and who was well 
versed in the teachings concerning the exorcism of spirits, 
came over filled with bitter enmity to the priests of the 
Mahavihara monastery and played a decisive part in the 
assembly arranged for the discussion of the merits of the 
two schools of Buddhistic teaching. He got the better of it in 
the argument so much that the king was well pleased with 
him and appointed him to be in charge of his two sons* 
Je(tatiss8 and Mahasena. By partiality to the latter the 
Bikshu lost favour with the former who succeeded to the* 
throne after the death of his father. The hostility between 
the two sects had gone so far that at the funeral of the king, 
Je^tatissa found that the other sect declined to do the 
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honour due to the depai^ted sovereign and Jettatissa ih' 
revenge had to perpetrate a massacre of the recalcitrant 
priests. Sanghamitta was afraid of his life and went away 
to India till the throne should pass to his favourite pupili 
Mahasena. 

Mahasena’s reign, which according to the scheme of 
chronology adopted by the learned editor and translator of' 
the Mahdvam&a is A.D. 325 to 352, is occupied with the 
dispute and mutual destruction of the respective monas- 
teries of the two sects. Sanghamitta and the minister Sona 
were votaries of the new school. Meghavannabhaya, an- 
other minister, was of the other school. This latter revolted 
against the monarch, and came to terms when the latter had 
undertaken in a measure to restore the partly destroyed 
Mahavihara. The obnoxious minister and the Choliya priest 
were got rid of by assassination through the intercession of 
one of the queens. Another then by name Tissa took the 
place of the dead priest and the Mahavihara had again to be 
evacuated. There could have been no peace and it looks 
as though there were none. One interesting statement in 
the midst of all this controversy is that the king destroyed 
the temples of the Brahmanical gods, among which the 
phallic Siva finds specific mention, in order to build the 
Manihlravihara. Mahasena's reign brings the Mahdvamia 
proper to a close. 

Whatever difference of opinion there may be as to the 
actual dates in the Chronicle there can be no manner of 
doubt now as to the broader periods. There is very strong 
ground for accepting Professor Geiger’s scheme. There 
can be no objection to taking the dates as generally correct. 
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If by gathering together the references to India from the 
Chronicle we conld examine in the light of these whatever 
information may be available on this side of the sea, there 
is the likelihood of some confirmation in regard to certain 
outstanding facts ; bnt it must at the same time be recog- 
nized that there is no Chronicle on this side to compare 
with the MahSvamSa. Regrettable as this absence may be 
it is advantageous in some respects because the information 
available would throw an unmeant and perhaps therefore a 
truer light, upon the matters under consideration. 

There is a body of Tamil literature of. which some at 
least has to be referred to this period. Does a study of the 
Chronicle throw any light upon this question ? The object 
of this study of the Chronicle is to make such a compara- 
tive study possible. In what has been gathered above one 
fact stands out clear that there was considerable intercourse 
between the island and the mainland, particularly the 
ChS^a country. There is again the clear statement that there 
were Brahman settlements and Brahman temples in the 
island ; that the kind of Buddhism that came from the 
ChS^a country was the Mahayana form whereas that which 
is traceable to upper India is the Hinayana. Does this 
general position find any echo in the literature of this 
period ? 

We shall not enter into any examination of specific 
details on this occasion. We would reserve that for a fuller 
examination seeing that Mr. L. D. Swamikkannu Filial 
joins issue with astronomical data. The MahavamSa^ at least 
this part, does not mention that Gajababu went to India 
or built a temple to Pattin!d§vi as the iSilappadhihilram 
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says a Gajabahu did. Bat the other side must have better, 
authority than they are able to produce, as this omission 
may possibly be explained away. 

Without in any way anticipating the discussion we 
have promised to ourselves it may be pointed out that the 
monks of the Mahavihara monastery were under no obliga* 
tion whatever to mention this fact. The question whether 
week days were in use in South India before a particular 
date will have to be examined separately from evidence 
South Indian. All this and other connected matter will 
be considered in a detailed study of the ancient literature 
of the Tamils ai( they are at present available. 

[^Reprinted from the Journal of the Mythic 
Society, Vol. IV, 127-140.'] 



Miscellaneous Communications. 

The Koiar of Tamil Literature and the 
Satiyaputra of the AsoJca Edicts, 


On pagb 84 of the Janaarj number of the Journal for 
1922, there is a note on Satiyaputra of the Asoka Edicts — 
^here a reference is made to my communication in a 
previous number of the Journal. It is ^||^d that I have 
identified the Satiyaputra of the Asoka Edicts Vith the 
Nayars of Malabar. An extract is quoted from an article by 
Mr. K. Q. Sankara as against this. The points that 
Mr. Sankara makes out are (1) that the term Satl cannot be 
applied to the matriarchal folk of the West Coast, and that 
Keralaputra is distinguished from Satiyaputra ; and (2), that 
Durga devotees, like the Bengalis, are not described as 
Satiyaputra. In regard to these, it is enough to say that if 
one set of people took a name from some feature like the 
worship of Durga it does not logically follow that all the 
worshippers of Durga should be so named. If a set of 
people, foreigners to a locality, gave a name to another 
class of people from a feature that struck them as somewhat 
peculiar, it need not be correct to the degree indicated in 
the first part of Mr. Sankara^s argument. I do not believe 
that in the note quoted I have made any attempt to 
identify the Satiyaputra with the Nayars precisely. My 
<only contention was that the name had its origin in the 
.matrmrchal habits of the people, and that heed hardly 
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Inclade all the matriarchal folk in one gronp. Mr. Snbr%- 
manyam, the author of the note under reference, brusheir 
aside my note as well as Mr. Sankara’s with the dictum that 
what goes for the early history of India is almost an 
inextricable tangle of proved facts and wild guesses ”. He 
proceeds to his own solution of the question in the last three 
paragraphs of the note in question. Proceeding to define 
the limits of Cera, the country lying to the north of it and 
Kongu, he comes to the solemn conclusion : “ I identify 

the Satyaputra with the Eosars of Kongu Nadu. ’* 

The form ot'the word as written in this sentence may 
lend colour td^ ^mis conclusion, but has no warrant what- 
sover in the inscriptional records of Asoka. That was the 
•discussion with which my note started — whether 
can be treated as the equivalent of Satya I found it 
impossible to make the conclusion, and hence proceeded to 
give the explanation that 1 did in 1919, when 1 had all the 
information about the K5sar that 1 have put together in the 
following paragraphs. It may be useful to invite attention 
to these data. 

I am not transliterating the Tamil texts, as the whole 
of them will appear in the revised edition of my Ancient 
India^ which is in preparation. Those who wish to go 
further into the study of these will have an opportunity to 
etudy them there. 

Kotar . — They are referred to as entering the country of 
Tulu by defeating Nannan and killing his state elephant.* 


Parayar in Kurumtogai 73. 




NaiiDan* * * § 8 territory included in it both Tulu* and Eonkant 
^Eoiikanam). These Ed^arv are under reference in Aham 
196 as having put out the eyes of tbe father of a lady, Anni 
Gnimili, and to have been destroyed at her instance by two 
chieftains, Kurumbiyan and Tidiyan.J They are found 
mentioned as Eongu-ilam-Kosar in the Silappadhikdram, § 
and are associated with the Koiigu country (Salem and 
Coimbatore) districts. One clan of them is associated with 
Podiyil hill, and the tribe that settled there became known 
as Nallur Eosar.f In the same terms Mamulanar ^describes 
the Kdsar as winning a victory against their enemies at 
Podiyil hill, and, as Mohur declined to submit to ^^pq^the 
Mauryas advanced soutb.|| The other poets, ^ > such as 
Marudan Tjanakan, Ealladanar, Nakkirar and Aiyur 
Mudavanar, make mention of these Eosar also. Of these 
the first and the fourth associate the Edsar with tellur. It 
seems to have been a place in the Ohola country.** Nakkl- 
rar’s reference is to a Chola having made an effort to conquer 
their territory. Ealladanar’s reference is to their having 
protected on one occasion the chieftain AJ^dai. They, there- 
fore, seem to have been a well-known tribe of people, 
foreigners to the Tamil country, who settled in various 
localities ultimately, and came to be known as Nalur Eosar, 
** settled in four towns,*’ if the particular reading of the 


* MSmUlanSr in A A am 15. 

t Palai-pI4iy& Perumka^uAgS in 391. 

t Paranar in AAam 196 and 262. 

§ M. M. SvSminStha Aiyar's edn., p. 3, 1. 2. 

f Kuru^ogai 15. PernmkafaAgS. 
g Aham2tU 
— Aham 20 and 220. 
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first word is correct. Who were these KMar, and what was 
their connexion with the Manryas ? The saggestioh ttM 
made elsewhere* that these may be a tribe of people, the 
same as the Eosakaras of the B&mdya^a, and it is possible 
they were the Kha&is, who led the advance part of the 
army that marched upon Patallputra in favour of Ohandra- 
gupta according to the drama MudrardkscLsa. According to 
Mann (x, 20 and 22 these were Ksatriya Vratyas who, ac- 
cording to Usanas, were water-carriers and distributors of 
water%t fountains. They were a people who had a great 
reputation in the south as warriors, and are described 
ii>Wii^|fly as^ people who kept their word* Kari-Eannan of 
Eav^i][]^attanam refers to the practice of the younger mem- 
bers of this tribe learning the use of weapons by hprling 
them against a pillar made of the wood of the muriifhgai^ 
(Erythrina hidica) tree. The four places of their establish- 
ment, if the reading Nalur is not a corruption of Nallfir,^ 
wdhld be the Nallur near Podiyil hill ; Sellur, probably in 

the Chola country on the east coast§ ; Pali, wherefrom they 

; - 

* Beginning of the South Indian History^ pp. 94-5. 

t Aff am 169. 

X That the KSiar were known in four divisions is clearly stated 
in 11. 508-9 of the Maduraik-Kaftji. The author there institutes a 
comparison between the appearance of the 'four groups of councillors 
at the Pay court (other than the ministers) and the coming of the 
four sections of the K5sar of ** unfailing word 

§ There is a iSellUr between the railway station, KoradSchSrl, 
in the Tanjore-Negapatam line, and Kodaivasal, a place of some im- 
portance now, and of great repute in the age of the $aAgam. The only 
objection 4o the identification is that it is not as near the sea as the text 
would require. The local Aiyanar (Sasta) temple seems identifiable 
with the “ sacrificial abode *’ of Paraturama. 

46 
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iprere didodged by the Oho|aa, in the 0@ra conntry ; and 

Eodgn Bonth-eaat from this tefritory. 

. ■'**■ • 

Thus it is cleax* that the Kosar, whoever they were, 
^ere a class. of men who enjoyed a reputation in the Tamil 
country for determination and truth, for great military 
prowess, and for being wealthy as a result of trade. They 
were apparently in occupation of the Tolu counti^, which 
is referred to almost as their home territory.^ If the reading 
Nallur ^ correct, they had a settlement in the south-west 
corner of the Madura district. But their most important 
settlement seems to have been Sellur, which is re^erfed to 
clearly as having the sea towards the east of it, and is des- 
cribed as the place which offered worship to all of the ^ 
gods, and where Parasurama celebrated the sacrifice which 
brought to an end his destruction of the ICshatriyas. It was 
at the end of this sacrifice, according to the Puranic story, 
that he made a gift of the earth he had conquered to the 
Rishi patriarch Easyapa. ^llur thereforemust ^ave been 
on- or near the east coast, and may have memorials of its 
associations with Paraiurama. There are a numiber of places 
having this association, as, for instance, the towp of Eolar, 
which has a small Parasurama temple on the bund of the 
tank to the east of the town. But this Mlur seems to refer 
to the village hear Eodaivyal^; about 7 miles south-west of 
Kumbhakonam, which was a place of considerable import- 
ance and great repute in the age of the Safigam. It is spme 
distance away from the sea, but may barely jatisfy the 
Requirements of the text. The local Aiyai^ar temple has 
traditions which may associate it with Pan|i!uhlm|l^ as was 


* Ahanf 15 , 
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already stated. There is a Sellnr mentioned in the KiraldU 
patti, the traditional history of Malabar, which i9 spoken of 
as Farnm-^llur, associated undoubtedly with ^ra^arama» 
but as a place where he performed his penance' after the 
sacrifice and the gift to Kasyapa. The attribute ** parum ^ 
before the word would certainly indicate the existence of 
another Sellur, from which this had to be distinguished. 
This is closely associated in Malabar tradition with 
Ookarnam, and has to be looked for on that coast. fi|ilmalai 
(Saptasaila). near Cannanore, has associations with Parain- 
rama, being known as Ramantali (temple of Rama). There 
perhaps will be found the Parum*Sellur of Malabar tradi- 
tion.* 

The habitual attribute given to these Kosar in literature, 
** the Edsar of unfailing word, ’’ has led to the ingenious 
suggestion that they might be the Satiyaputra of the edicts 
of Asoka. Their association with the Tulu country would 
seem to suppoiji the identification. It is doubtful, however, 
whether the Satiyaputra of the edicts can be regarded as 
equivalent, to Satyaputra literally translatable into **sons 
of truth*’. There is besides the chronological difficulty. 
They are spoken of in some of the passages quoted above as 
entering the'Tu]u country recently in the days of the poet 
Paranor and possibly even Mamular. It would therefore be 
too much to infer that in the days of Asoka the Eosar were 
a people so closely associated with the Tulu country that 
they gave the name to the region. 

\^R^rinted from the Journal of the Royal Aeiatio 
Society^ London^ 1928.] 



The Konkdn and Konkani Language 
and Mont D’Eli 


In his review, of the Konkan and the Konkani 
language by Dr. V. P. Chavan, Mr. Edwardes suggests 
a derivation for the term * Konkan \ deriving the word 
from ‘ Kongo ’ on the analogy of the Kanarese form 
Tmhania. He rightly rejects the Sanskrit derivation of 
the word suggested by the author as unconvincing, but his 
alternative suggestion does not take us much nearer a con- 
vincing derivation of the word. The word Konkan in its 
present form is the Kanarese form ; but in classical Tamil 
literature, the term occurs in the Tamil form;Kon-Kanam. 
What is more, this region is treated as the kingdom of a 
chieftain, whose rule extended over the : neighbouring 
territory even of Tulu. In one poem of the Purandnuru^ 
the territory is spoken of as KQr},^PeTum~Kdnam. The last 
word in both the expressions means in Tamil * forest.’ The 
meaning of the first is not quite so clear. It comes from 
the root * hoi originally * to take.’ By a transition it 
comes to be * taking that which is not one’s own.’ In that 
sense that same class of Tamil literature uses the term in 
the following forms : — ‘ iTo?,’ * ’ of * Ko^i* all 

of them alike signifying ^ plunder ’ or * spoils of war.’ 
therefore, ordinarily Kon-Kanam ought to mean thg forest 
where any thing that can be taken possession of by any- 
that wishes to ; in other words, it is a * no-man’s 
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land \ from which anybody can appropriate any thing that 
can be appropriated. This has reference mainly to driving 
off cattle ; cattle grazing in the forest conld be taken 
possession of by anybody that cared. The term interpolat- 
ed between the two merely means * great * and gives the 
clearest possible indication that the two terms are intended 
to mean what they actually do in Tamil literature. 
So Eonkan would be the vast region of forest from 
which those who chose might take possession of what the^ 
liked. 

Whether this Tamil name was applied to a foreign 
country, or whether it was actually Tamil land may be a 
more doubtful question ; but all the indications in classical 
Tamil literature give one the idea that it was a Tamil king** 
dom under a Tamil chiefi who was also chief of Tn}u and 
who had his capitals and fortresses and hills, and the other 
paraphernalia of a kingdom. The chief who is referred to 
is Nannan, and he has been handed down to ill-fame as the 
killer of a woman, so that in Tamil literature he is called 
generally Nannan, the woman-killer, to distinguish hun 
from his son who bore the same name and who is called 
Nannan,* the son of Nannan, whose territory lay inland in 
the eastern portion of Kongu in the generation following. 

This brings us to another geographical item animad- 
verted upon by Sir Richard Temple both in the JBAS. and 
in the Indian Antiquary. It is the famous Mont D’lSli. 
Sir Ric^d felt very easily persuaded by what . Mr. Subra- 
mania Ayyar said, on the authority of the Sanskrit 
Kduya Mushakavamia^* the mediaeval work, that this 


FaiiuppnttUt 10 . 



late Mr. Gopinatha Rao pablishedt in regard to the origin 
of the term. Because of the expressions Mushaka-vamia 
and Mushaka-^o^u^ Mr. Subramania A.yyar jnmped to tho* 
conclusion that Mont D’Eli can mean nothing more than 
* mountain of the bandicoot or rat.* He went on to 
characterise the translation Sapta &aila as unwarranted^ 
manufacture on the part of the Sanskrit-knowing Brahman^ 
It is a matter for regret that we should be too ready to 
divine intentions on the part of authors of mischievous 
derivations and details, when a little closer inspection may 
prpve useful. The Kavya Mushaka-vamia and the coun- 
try Mushaka cannot be held to supply us with the origin of 
the name Mont D*£li, when we have very much more authen- 
tic sources of information regarding the place. Mont D’Eli 
of the geographers is undoubtedly the hill surrounded by 
numbers of rivers and streams, 16 miles to the north of 
Cannanore, which the writers of the Tamil classics always 
refer to distinctly as M-iUkuinram,* The first term is seven, 
the second may mean a house, and the third is hill, which 
in the mouth of a Malayalam-speaking moderner would 
become ElimalS, by a process of phonetic decay, which can 
be easily understood by one acquainted with the language". 
Hence the Brahmanical translation Sapta iSaila has very 
much more warrant than the suggestion that the Eli there 
was. a Mushaka, I believe nobody will adduce the airgu- 
ment that these Tamil classics, whatever their actual age, 
were later than the Mushaka-vam6a. So the translation 
Sapta iSailafn is quite a regular translation of the Tamil 
name. 


* 391 ai above. 
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That does not give the explanatipn of the Mont P’Eli, 
or Hill, as the Arabs have it. The clearest explanation 
48 that it is a translation of the Malayalam expression, as 
the Sanskrit is a translation of the Tamil.' If to the first 
foreign visitor of the coast or promontory the name had 
.been given as Elimala, and if he wanted as a mere matter 
4 )f curiosity to know what exactly it meant, the obvious 
member of the componnd mala is easily explained as hill 
or mount; and what about If the person who nked 

the term Elimala had the notion that it had anything to do 
with the Eli (rat), he could have offered the explanation 
then and there, and the translator would not have called 
it Mont Deli ; but instead of Eli, he would have put the 
equivalent of the rodent in his own language. The fact 
that Eli has been retained is a clear indication that the 
foreigner was not able to understand the term, and could 
not get a satisfactory explanation of it from his informant. 
The suggestion that the term Eli meant the rat and nothing 
else, would have struck the native of the locality as very 
queer. The only possible explanation of the term * il ’ that 
1 can suggest is house, and that could only mean that the 
hill and its slopes were the property of seven illams or 
households of the Malabar coast. Hence Mont D’Eli is an 
unconscious rendering of the accurate early Tamil namei 
only somewhat corrupted as it passed through Malayalam« 
but not quite clearly understood by the first foreigner who 
coined the term, whether he were Arab, Persian or 
European. 

There is an interesting note on this on page 1, Vol. II, 
of Longworth Dames’ edition of the Book of DwmtU 
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Barbosa. Mr. Thorne, I.O.S., whose note is inolnded in it, 
labonrs to derive the term Deli from Tali in Ramandally. 
This would be nnezoeptionable, if the form of the wor<P 
were Deli. The Arab word is Hili, and the European 
equivalent seems to be merely D’Eli, meaning the hiU of 
MU for Mont D'Eli. 

•i* 

[Bq^nted/rom the Indian Antiquary, Vai. LT\t, 

ms."] 



The Age of Nammalvar 


.Uader the unpretentious heading Some Points in the 
Archasological Report for 1902-03 ” Mr. Pichaimuthu, 
B.A„ L.T., discusses in the pages of: the Christian College" 
Magazine^ for February 1904 the date of Namma][var, one 
of the twelve Yaishnava saints of Southern India and 
arrives at the conclusion that ** it is likely he lived in the 
ninth century A.D.” Mr. Qopinatha Rao. M.A.» arrives at 
the same conclusion by another line of argument. This 
conclusion, if correct, would be another milestone in Tamil 
Literary history, and it will be excused if 1 venture in the 
same field and offer a few of my own observations on the 
same subject, having had occasion to study some parts at 
least of the literature bearing on this question. Before 
proceeding to state my own views on the question however, 
it will be well to pass in review the arguments adduced in 
favour of the conclusions already arrived at by those who 
have preceded me in this question. 

Mr. Pichaimuthu arrives at his conclusion from the 
following considerations : — 

‘*The works of Namma|var are called Dravi(^a Veda. 
Madhurakavi had them published and established their 
sacredness before a council of 300 men under the presidency 
of the royal poet, Eambanat&lvar, during the Sanga days 
of the F&n^ya kings.’* 
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It is popularly supposed that Eambana^an visited the 
Pandya capital of Madura. It is likely that in one of his 
visits, he approved of the works of Namma}var, a descend- 
ant of the Pandya kings.*’ Mr. Pichaimuthu further 
observes that there^ was a Vaishnava revival between the 
eighth and the eleventh centuries A.D. ** Before that the 
days of Manikkavasagar, the Pandya and Ila kings were 
l^uddhists.” 

Mr. Gopinatha Rao whose article appeared in a recent 
number of ** ^eii Tamil,” the organ of the Madura Tamil 
^ngam, argued that as Nadhamuni learnt the TiruvdymoH 
from Madhurakavi, the disciple of Namm^var, this last and 
Nadhamuni must have been contemporaneous, and inferred 
the ninth centnry A.D. from the recognised contemporaneity 
of Eamban and Nadhamuni. 

Pending a fuller examination of the history of the 
Alvars, which I hope to find time to make at an early date, 
I may here examine these considerations adduced as making 
for the ninth century A.D., as the epoch of this Alvar, one 
of the oldest and in fact the greatest among the A|vars, and 
suggest what appears to me the more probable age of 
Namma^var. 

To take up Mr. Gopinatha Bao’s case first, it is no doubt 
true according to the Ouruparamparai (the traditional 
chronicle of successive gurus of the Vaishpavas) that 
Nadhamuni the first of the Achuryas (preceptors as opposed 
to the Ajvirs or saints) went to Ajvar Tironagari to gaihi; 
a knowledge of the Tiruvdymcli (the sacred word of 
Nammalvar) not from the or his disciple but to learn. 
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it from any one who knew it, having failed to obtain 
knowledge of it from every other probable source of the 
knowledge. This had been published and learnt up largely 
for a time ; but had fallen into desuetude. Nadhamuni 
attempted a revival. No doubt the story has it that he got 
it at last from Nainmalvar and Madhurakavi both appearing 
to him for this special purpose. Long before the days of 
Nadhamuni, the latest of the Alvars. Tirumangaimannan 
had built a shrine and arranged for the recital of the' 
TiruvaymoU in Srlrangam. This arrangement having been 
allowed to fall into desuetude, Nadhamuni had to revive it 
and for this very purpose he had to make the pilgrimage to 
Alvar Tirunagari. I shall in the course of the paper, shew 
other reasons for regarding the view as being untenable and 
will take up the other case for consideration. 

Nammalvar's works are not merely called, by the 
courtesy of posterity, the Drlvi^a Veda, but are professedly 
the rendering of: the Vedas in Tamil. The TiruvaymoU 1,000 
being the substance of the Sama Veda, the Tiruviruttam 100, 
the TiruvaAiriyam 7 and PeriyatiruvandMi 100 are res- 
pectively the rendering, in brief, of the Rig, Yajus and 
Atharva Vedas. 

According to tradition no doubt Madhurakavi published 
the Tiruvdymoli and may have got its sacredness acknow- 
ledged in the Sangam Assembly — ^but certainly not under the 
presidency of Eamban, for Eamban never did preside, nor 
ever could have, over the Sangam, as will presently be 
shewn. 

Eamban, the author of the Bimiyanam often refers iut 
the course of his work to a patron, not a royal sovereign, but 
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ft plain Mndaliar by name Sadayappah of Vennainallnr. It 
is highly improbable that, if ever he had a royal patron, he 
would not at all have mentioned his name, while he 
systematically refers to Sadayappah at almost regular 
intervals. Again so far as 1 know the story, he is said to 
have betaken himself to the Cern court and not to the 
Pandya, but the details of the story stamp it as untrue in 
the main. Even according to tradition the Sail gam is said 
to have gone out of existence with Kun Pandya or Sundara 
Kncjya or Nedumaran the contemporary and disciple of 
Tirughana Sambanda (Seventh Century A.D.). 

If Eamban was ever in a position to preside over the 
^^am, how was it that he had to wander fiom place to 
place seeking approval for his Rwrmyariam ? He had to 
get the approval of the 3,000 Brahmins of Chidambaram 
and of the assembly of divines at Srlrangam. Over this 
assembly presided Nadhamuni and it was to please him and 
his confreres that he had to compose and recite the 
8iu;lagoparand^i 100 in praise of Nammalvar. In the 
face of this work, it is passing strange that the two 
gentlemen should have so thoroughly mistaken the relation 
of Kamban to Nammalvur. 

Further Mr. Pichaimuthn states that there was a 
Vaishi^ava revival between the eighth and the eleventh 
centuries A.D. It may be, but what is there to connect the 
Alvars with this revival ? It is, to say the least, misleading 
to state that the prevailing religion before that time was 
daiva. If it does nothing else, this begs the question. 
We have abundant reference to Yaishnavas and their 
temples much anterior to this, not only in literature but 
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also in inscriptions. Not to mention others. Eochchengan 
Ohola built temples to Vishnu and Siva alike; and this 
could not have been merely for theoretical impartiality 
without a;practical demand. Paramesvara Varman Pallava 
and his grandfather built temples to Vishnu at Kanchi and 
Mahabalipuram. 

That the Pandya and Ila kings were Buddhist before 
the days of Manikkavasagar proves nothing in this 
connection^ as in fact Eun Pandya was a Buddhist. The'^ 
fact is that from very early times the votaries of these 
different religions lived together and it did not make much 
difference generally what the particular persuasion of the 
ruler for the time being was. 

To return to Nammal.var. As has been pointed out 
already, Nammalvar’s works had long been published and 
had acquired wide celebrity, but could not be got at in the 
days of Nadhamuiii except at the Alvar’s brithplace. This 
celebrity could not have been attained in a short period of 
time in those days. Nadhmuni was, according to the most 
reliable tradition, the contemporary of Eamban whose 
work Sa4<igdparandadi deifies the Alvar. This circums- 
tance again suggests considerable lapse of time. Ramanuja 
the famous reformer of the Vaishnavas, came in the fifth 
generation from Nadhamuni, not in official succession only 
but also in actual descent; and Ramanuja’s life (A. D. 1017 
—A. D. 1137) is coeval with the Chola ascendency in 
Southern India. Nadhamuni, therefore, we must assign at 
least to a century earlier, and this brings ns quite close to 
the traditionl Saka 807 (A. D. 885) for Eambana’s JKdmd- 
ya'iiam. No sound argument against this date for Eamban 
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has, so far as 1 know, been brought forward except the 
statement that the Cho|a rnler at the time was a Rajendra 
(identified with Knlottnnga I). The name Rajendra is so 
common among the rulers of the Ghola dynasty that we 
cannot at all be positive as to which personage it actually 
refers to without extraneous support. Even for this mere 
statement there is no very good authority. 

If then Nadhamuni lived about A. B. 900 we must go 
back for Tirumangai Alvar a century or two, so as to allow 
time from his arrangements at Srirangam for the worship 
of Nammalvar to fall into desuetude. We must go back 
again from this time for Namm^var, if already he had 
become a saint worthy of being worshipped in a public 
place of worship of the dignity of “ The Temple ” of the 
Vaishnavas (Srirangam). 

Reserving a fuller examination of Tirumangai Alvar’s 

m 

history for a future occasion, it is quite in place to remark 
here that his and Kulasekharalvar’s works were considered 
of sufficient sanctity to warrant provision being made for 
their recital by Prince Chola Kerala, viceroy of Kongo 
about A. D. 1050. This apart, one of the most unfamiliar of 
the birudas or titles of Tirumangai Aivar had already become 
a name assumed by Vaishnavas, as we have Arattamukki* 
dasan among the inscriptions of Rajaraja 11, about 
A. D. 1150. To crown all, there are inscriptions in the 
temple at Ukkal near Maman^jiur dated about A. D. 1000, 
which gives the name of the god as Tirovaymoli Deva. 
TiruvdymoH is the work sui generis of Nammaivar, and 
that a god should be named after it speaks for considerable 
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antiquity for the work. Dr. Hultzsch is of opinion that 
Namm^yar must have lived centuries before A. D. 1000.** 

Coupled with these considerations, there is the fact 
that Nammalvar deliberately worked at popularizing the 
^hidden lore’, the Vedas. This could ha^e been only when 
the Dravidian Hindus were preparing for the supersession of 
Buddhism by Brahmanism, no more to be the recondite lore 
of the learned Brahmans only. This theory finds powerful 
support in the fact that the works of Nammalvar, in" 
comparison with those of later Alvars, are peculiarly free 
from any caustic reflections on the Saivas. Under the 
circumstances, I am inclined to think that we shall have to 
look for the age of Namm^vSr in the period of struggle 
between Buddhism and Brahmanism for mastery in 
South India, and that period is between A. D. 500 and 
A. D. 700. 

[Reprinted from the Ghristian College Magazine 
for t904.'\ 
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Paradoxical as it may seem, it is nevertheless the fact 
that, although a great deal has been written concerning the 
Vaishnava Saints and devotees, their history has yet ta 
be written. There has, unfortunately, been too great a 
tendency in the writers, great and small, to refer them to 
periods, more as it suited their preconceived notions as to 
the recent origin of Vaishnavism in general, than on any 
dispassionate examination of such evidence, imperfect in 
its nature of course, as is available. It would not be going 
over quite a beaten track to bring together here such 
historical information as has been brought to light, setting 
aside the extreme Saiva arguments of Tirunialaikkolundu 
Pillai and his school on the one side and the ardent 
Vaishnava view of A. Govinda Charlu and his school on the 
other. This is not because I do not appreciate their 
learning, but because the one school would deem nothing 
impossible of belief, while the other would see nothing 
that could not be made to lend itself to giving the most 
ancient of these saints a date somewhere about the end of 
the first millennium after Christ. Gopinatha Rao belongs 
to a different school, and in his recent ambitiiG^ attempt 
(in the Madras Review for 1905) at a history 
vism in South India, he has come to certain conclusionSt 
which would certainly have commanded assent but for a 
too transparent tendency to establish certain conclusions. 

WithoUb pretending to say the last word on^he subjec^ 
I shall merely put forward certain facts andsargummts 
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I have been able to gather in my studies and the notes that 
I have made from the writings of some of my friends, who 
have been pursuing similar research, and leave it to my 
readers to draw their own conclusions, while not depriving 
myself of the pleasure of making such inferences as appear 
to me warranted. I may at the outset acknowledge my 
obligations to my friend, Pandit Raghavaiyangar, Assistant 
Editor of the l^en Tamils who has with remarkable courtesy 
placed some of his notes at my disposal, and has been of 
great help to me in looking up references, &c., to literature. 

77te Vaiahnavas^ like their confreres of other sects, 
trace their hierarchy of gurus (preceptors in religion) from 
God himself. Putting the translunary part on one side and 
coming down to terra flrma, their list consists of names 
divided hito two broad classes^ entitled, in Vaishnava 
parlance, the Alvars and Achdryas. There are twelve 
among the former and a large number among the latter^ 
which is being added to by each separate sect or unit at the 
decease of the existing guru for the time being. Without 
going into the details of the hagiology of these saints and 
preceptors, we are enabled to collect the Alvars^ from the 
traditional accounts alone, into three groups — the ancient, 
the middle, and the last. 

Thf list of the Twelve Alvars^ with their traditional 
dates Hfhirth^ is as follows : — 

'’Poygai Alvar... ... B.C. 4203 

^ ^ jBhutatter ... 4203 

Ancient. 1 r, - 

P6y Alvar ... ... „ 4203 

% iTirumaUiai Alvar ... „ 4203 

. ^47 
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* 

'Namm l.lyar.M ' 


B.C. 

3102 


Madhnraksvi 

• ee' 


3102 

3£td(ilB9 

Enla4ekhara ... 

• •• 

t* 

3075 


Periy jL|var ... ' 


»* 

3056 


Anda| ■'... 

• ee 


3005 

* 

I'TonduradippoiJi 

see 

♦» 

2814 

iMt 

Tirnppan AJvar 

... 


2760 


Tirumangai Aivar 

... 

*t 

2706 


Disregarding these apparently definite dates, in which, 
however, most Tamil works, particularly those of a religi- 
oqs character, are pecnliarly weak, it is still possible to 
tesfard thit traditional order as fairly in chronological 
sequence. Even the Vaishnava hagiologists have very little 
to say about the first group. Their information about the 
second is meagre, while of the third they have somethingr 
to say that might be historical. The name at the head of 
the paper is the very last, and there are certain facts con- 
oerning him, which cannot lightly be passed over by any 
one who would try to examine the chronology of iite. 

Tirumangai Alvar is the author of the largest number 
(1,361 stanzas) of the 4,000 verses of the Yaishpavs 
I^abhandam, Namm AlvSr coming next with a oo|nber 
almost as great. He belonged to the Kal}ar Chute and was 
born at KurngOr in Sli NS^n in the Shi^i taluka of the 
Tanjore Distriet. There he pursued, when he grew up to 
tean’s estate, the profession of his father, 'which was of a 
duplex character — the government of a small district 



tinder the reigning Ohola and playing the kni^t of the 
highway, in both of which capacity he appears to have 
achieved great distinction. The critical stage of his life 
was reached when he fell, in love with the fou/ndling 
daughter of a Yaiehi^avaphyeidan^ who would not marry 
him unless he reformed and became a Vaishnava. He Went 
to Tirunaraiyur^ near Eumbhakonam, and there received 
the sacrament. He was not yet to gain the object of his 
desire, as the young lady insisted upon his feeding 1,008 
Vaishnavas a day for a whole year. This he could do only 
by plundering wayfarers, which he did, consoling himself 
with the idea that he was doing it in the name of God. A 
second transformation was yet in store for him. One night 
he waylaid a Brahman bridal party, and was probably 
stricken With remorse for the very enormity of this deed. 
He there received from the Brahman, who was no other 
than God himself come in human shape to fulfil his ends 
on earth, that mysterious ‘ mantra ’ the name Ndrdya^y/c. 
On being thus blessed, he broke out into verse and his first 
* decjpid ’ of verse makes this confession. Thereafter he 
began ^visiting all the shrines sacred to Vishnu, and at last 
settled in ^rangam^ to spend the rest of his days in the 
service of God, and to rebuild some parts and remodel 
others of the great shrine, the funds for which he had to 
find by demolishing the great Buddhist shrine at Nega- 
patam. ' Having done this to his satisfaction and provided 
for the recital of Namm Alvar’s TiruvdymoU annually at 
Silrangam he passed away. This, without any of the 
embellishments of the hagiologists, is the life-story of the 
man but not of the saint, for which the curious might 
read A. Qovinda Charlu’s Holy Lives of the Alydrs. 
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Let us DOW proceed to examine what historical reliance 
can be placed upon this story. The materials for the 
history of these sainted personages are entirely traditional 
and we can attach to the details only as much value as can 
safely be attached to mere traditions. The general tenor 
of the life may be correct, while we ought not to insist on 
details with too much certainty. Even in this modified 
sense the story does not enlighten us as to the age of the 
Ajvar and his actual doings. But there are the monuments 
of the labours of Tirumangaimannan^ viz., his works in 
the Prdbhanda and the buildings he undertook in the 
temple at tSrlrangam. It is certainly very unfortunate 
that tradition has not preserved the Chola ruler whose 
vassal the Alvar was. This omission is significant of the 
fact that he was not contemporaneous with any great 
Ohola ruler, although even these latter are never named 
specifically enough under similar circumstances. 

That he was the latest of the saints is amply borne out 
by the fact that he celebrates most, if not all, of the now 
well-known temples to Vishnu in India, while others 
celebrate only a few. The destruction of the rich Buddhist 
sanctuary at Negapatam and the frequent references he 
^ makes to the Buddhists themselves in his works would 
refer us to times anterior to the centuries of Choja 
ascendency, which is again indil^ectly borne out by the 
robber chieftain having been successful in his defiance of 
his Cho^a sm^rain. That Negapatam was the headquarters 
of a Buddhist sect is borne out by the references to the 
place in such Tamil Classics as the ^rumhQ/ijaf;xuppa4cti 
and BO on, and the^fact is attested even to-day by a place* 
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not far off being known as BuddanMttam^ although it ia 
DOW a Brahman village. These facts, in conjunction with 
references to the Pallava^ in the PeriyatirumdU would 
refer the Alvar to the age of the Pallava Ascendency prwu 
OU8 to the rise of that GhOla Power which wielded imperial 
sway ov&r South India from the tenth to the fourteenth 
century after Ohrist. 

The Pallava Ascendency was coeval with that of the 
early Western Chalukya period and vanished not long after 
the rise of the Rashtrakutas, who overthrew their enemies, 
the Western Chalukyas. Before adducing positive evidence 
that tends towards this conclusion, we have to examine 
critically the opinions offered by others as to the age of 
the Al|Var. Bishop Caldwell and those who followed him 
could be excused if they held that these were disciples of 
Ramanuja, as now-a-days Gopinatha Rao is willing to 
believe that Tirumangai Alvar and other later Alvars were 
contemporaries, if not actually disciples, of Alavanddr^ 
Bamdnuja^s great grandfather. In support of this view 
he quotes a stanza from a work called Koiloluhu, which is 
a history of the Srlrangam Temple. In the stanza a street, 
called after Tirumangai Alvar, comes after a street called 
after a Rajamahendra. This latter is identified with the 
son and successor of the Rajendra who fought the battle eft 
Koppam in 1052 A,D. he infers that Tirumangai 

Alydr must have lived tn the latter half of the 11th eenturyt* 

That Ramanuja had read and had ^derived much 
wisdom from the works of this last of the Alvars is in 

• Madras Reeiti, Feb. and May, 1905— History of the Sri Valsli-> 
igava Movement 
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«videno e, so as to satisfy tho most fastidious student of 
history, in the cmtum knowm as the Rarn^nujanu^ 
randhadU a work composed duringlhe lifetime of Ramanuja 
ny a convert and pupil of his own disciple Kuratt Alydr. 
This connection between Amudan, the author of the centum^ 
and Euratt' Alvar is borne out by stanza 7 of the cmtum and 
the old Ouruparamparai of Pinbalagiya Jlyar, stanzas 8 — 
21. The former acknowledges Ramanuja’s indebtedness to 
all the twelve Alvars and the two early Acharyas, Nadha- 
muni and his grandson Alavandar. This inconvenient piece 
of evidence has been accorded no place in the array of 
evidence and authorities passed in review by Oopinatha Rao» 

To pass on to the positive evidence available, the 
Vaiah^avas always regarded the Alvars higher in spiritual 
estate fhan the Achdryds^ not merely as such^ hut also aa 
^ "being more ancient and they must have had some reason 
for making this distinction. If Tirumangai Alvar and 
others of that class had been disciples of Alavandar, why 
call latter only an Acharya and his disciples Alvars^ 
'!tiie idols of the Alvars being placed in temples and 
worshipped, while those of most of the AcharySs are not. 
Leaviiitjg this aside as the outcome of a most unreasonable 
partiality on the part of the Vaishnavas, we have other 
evidence to fall back upon. Inscriptions of Rajaraja 11^ 
a6out the middle of the 12th century, contain the unusual 
name Aratfamukki Ddsan — the first part of which is a 
special title of Tirumangai Alydr. Next, prince 0h8|a- 
ESra]a, about the middle of the 11th century, made 
provision for the recital of Tirune^unddndakamf^ one of 

— — r— r i’ ,* ■ 

* Bpigraphift*! for 1900, p. la ^ 
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file works of Tirumangai Alvar, which would be extraordi- 
nary if he had been lining at the time and working to 
accumulate merit and earn his title to saintliness, especially 
as his life was, during the greater part of it, far from 
saintly. 

That Tirumangai A7^var was not a disciple of 
Alavanddr is also made probable by a stanza in praise of 
his work by Tirukkottiyur Nambi, from whom Ramanuja 
had to learn, which goes to show that this A|yar’s works 
had been regularly studied and handed down from^ pre- 
ceptor to disciple for some time at least. Again, the 
conquering Ohola brothers, Rajadhiraja, who fell at the* 
battle of Eoppam, and his younger brother Rajendra who 
succeeded him, had an elder brother by name XiavandSn 
If this name had been given to him because of the Acharya| 
the latter must have been anterior to him by a considerable 
interval, as even now the name is specially Vaishnava. 

This would make Alavandar’s grandfather NadlililBuni. 
much prior to the age ascribed to him by Gopinatha Rab.'" 
He lays much stress upon the fact that Nadhamuni. was 
accustomed to going to Gangaiko^da Cholapuram, founded 
by Gangaikonda Chola, in 1024 A.D. This is a detail whicR 
cannot be looked upon as a crucial piece of evidence, as it 
is possible that the hagiologists alone are responsible for it. 
When the earliest among them wrote the lives of thisir 
saints, they were so accustomed to Gangaikonda Ohoja- 
puram as the Ohd^a capital, that when they heard that 
Madhamuni visited the Ch51a ruler, they naturally put 
down Gapgaikoi^d^Ohdlapuram as the Ch5|a capital. It 
certainly would not bo unreasonable to ascribe ITadhamunl 
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to a period in the earlier half of the 10th century A.D. 
l%i8 id exactly the conclusion \9toranted by the proper 
understanding of the traditional account, which is that 
K&dhamuni was born in A.D. 582 and that he was in what 
is called Y^ga Samddhi for 340 years. This would give 
the date A.D. 922 for the death of Nadhamani, which is 
not at all improbable, taking all circumstances into con- 
sideration. But why did the hagiologists then ascribe this 
long life or long death in life to Nadhamuni ? The expla- 
nation ^ is not far to seek. They believed, and the 
y^ish^Vih do believe even now, that there was an 
niibroken succession of these saints, and unfortunately 
they found a gap between Nadhamuni and the last Alvar. 
This they bridged over this clumsy fashion.’^ 

» > li^he above view of the connection between the 
and the Acharyas is correct, then we shall have to 
look for Tirumaiigai Alvar two or three centuries earlier 
tb^, Nadhamuni, and this would take us to the seventh or 
the eightli^century of the Christian era. This is certainly 
warranted by the frequent references to the Pallavas t and 
by nQ||e at all to the modern Oholas, even to the Chola 

t a^amahendra, whjO^did so much for the Srirangam Temple. 

ccording to Gopinatha Rao, the only Chola who ief^eferred 
^ by the Ajvar, and referred to elaborately, is the ancient 
Chola Kdchchenga'!} in the decad regarding Tiruuaraiyur. 

*If Kalhana, the profeeted hiitorian of KSsmIr, did the satne 
with reipect to early rulers of KSsmir in the first centuries A.D., is it 
wonderful (hat these hagiologists fell into Ach 

t See p. 4669 Vol. in., Tamils Pandit ^!^||Agttvaiyangar*e 
^aMtade.; ^ 
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This, in combination ‘with references to the Sahgam in the 
body of the work, brings* him later than the age of either. 
But another decad in praise of the Paramesvara Vinnagar 
at Kancbi gives in great detail the achievements of a 
Pallava ruler, v^hom Dr. Hultzsch considers to h% identical 
with Param^varavarman //, from the name of the 
shrine. This is not a necessary inference, as any other 
Pallava paramount sovereign might have had the title 
Pallava Paramesvara, and the foundation, when contracted, 
might have become Paramesvara Vinnagaram, e.g,^ Yidya 
Vinita Pallava Paratnesvaram. And notwithstanding th^^ 
details given in the decad, it does not find support from 
what is known of Paramesvaravarman II. This PallaVa 
sovereign, whatever his name, won victories oyer his 
enemies at Mannai, Nenmeli, and Karur. At Eari^ he 
fought against the Pan(}ya and at Nenmeli againsf th^ 
Villava (Cera), but the enemy at Mannai is not specified. 
If these names could be identified with places whe^e 
Udaya Chandra won victories for his master Nandivarmau 
Pallavamalla or Nandipottaraja, then the A|var milst»ha^e 
lived after Nandivarman^ or, at the earliest, during his 
reign. 

Amodg these victories we find mention of a defeat of^ 
the Pandyas at and the taking of Kalidurgd.f' 

Mannaikkudi may be the Alvar’s Mannai, and Ealidurga, the 
Alvar’s ** Eudrail.” Earur as such does not find mention 
in the inscriptions. It may be that this name refers to an 
incident in whi^ JJdayi Chandra played no part. Then 

*Vide VqI. 11, Pt. Ill, No. 74. Fleet, ftpmha^ 

CaueitUTt VoL I, Pt p, pp. 326-7. 
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comes Nelveli, where Udaya Ohandra won a victory ; bnt 
the Alvar speaks of Nenmeli, add the war was between 
the Pallava and the Gera (Villavan). It is probable that 
these separate incidents refer to different Pallava princes* 
who worshipped Vishnn at the Parames’vara Yinnagaram 
shrine. Whatever be the real nature of these referenceSt 
whether they refer to one Pallava Nandi varman or to 
several, such as Simha Vishnu, Paramesvara varman and 
Nandi varman (in fact, all the Yaishnava Pallavas), it ia 
ciear that we have to look for the date of the Alvar while 
^he ^Uavas were etill in power and the Gholas had not 
*come 4nto prominence. 

Tl^ere is one reference, however, which should give ua 
a narrow enough limit for his time, and that is, in the last 
'^stanza of the decad immediately preceding that just consi* 
dered. In celebrating the shrine of Ashtabhujakaram in 
Kanchi, he makes what, in his case, appears as a somewhat 
.peculiar reference to a certain Vairameghan * bowed down 
to hy^ the ruler of the people of the Tonda country^ whose 
army (or strength) surrounded Kanchi.'* In all referencea 
made to rulers, he has been specifying people who had! 
made special donations to Vishnu, whether with respect to 
Ohidambaram, Triplicane or TirunaraiyGr. Id this case 
alone is the reference made in a secular fashion. Besides^ 
the language indicating the connection would warrant the- 
inference that the reference is made to a living person. In 
the commentary of Periya Achchan Pillai, Yairamegl^an is 
explained by the term Ohakravarti (emperor). Thus it is 
clear that at the time referred to, there wlui a Pallava ruler 
whc was under the protection of an fm^erlal personals 
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whos9 name (or rather title) was Yairameghan. This 
again warrants the inference of the decline of the Pallava 
power. 

Among the inscriptions so far brought out, we have not 
often come across the name, but the Bdshirdhuta Danti^ 
durga II of the genealogical table of the family, in Fleet’is 
Kannada Dynasties^ is given this name from the Ea^aba 
Plates published by Mr. Rice.* This was the personage*- 
who overthrew the natural enemies of the Pallavas, 
the Western Ohalukyas of Ba(}ami, and in their stead esta* 
blished the Rashtrakuta power. According to the filloriit 
Inscription referred to by Dr. Fleet, t **Dantidurga 
completed the acquisition of sovereignty by subjugating^ 
the ruler of Sandhubbtipa (?), the lord of Kanchi, the 
rulers of Ealinga and Eosala, the lord of the Srlsaila-. 
country (Earnul Country), the Seshas (?), and the kings of 
Ma|ava, Lata and Tanka (?).*’ This Dantidurga was- 
deposed by. his uncle Krishna I, about A,D. 755. The 
king of Eanchi (during the period including A.D. 754, the 
only known date for Dantidurga Vairamegha) was Nandi- . 
varman who ruled for fifty years from about A.D. 710. 
He is regarded as a usurper and is so far the last great 
Pallava ruler known in South Indian History. It is 
highly probable that when the Ohalukya power was over- 
thrown, the Pallavas advanced in the direction of EarnuL 
The BSshtrakuta records^ therefore^ together with the 
statement of the Alvdr^ would lead us to believe that 

* Bpigraphia Camataka, Gb. 61, Vol. XI., TumkTlr. 

t Bombay Gaaotioor, VoL I, Pt IL p. 389. 

t See Tamii, Vol. ^ p. 80. 
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Dantidurga heat hack the enemy and was in occupation of 
KdnchL Nandi varman was a Vaishnava, and Tirnmangai 
Alvar’s praise of him is admissible as that of a brother 
devotee*, but any reference by him to an enemy would be 
far frpm complimentary. Hence, it coifid only have been 
made in the manner in which it $s, under circumstances 
when he could not get out of an unpleasant reminiscence 
•such as the above. An inference, therefore, seems to be 
warranted that the Alvar flourished in this period exactly, 
and it would certainly be in keeping with the most 
cherished tradition of the Vaishnavas that the arrangement 
made by the Alvar for the recital of the TiruvdymoU of 
Namm Alvar had fallen into desuetude in the days of 
Nadhamuni and he had to revive it at Srirangam after 
much ado. The date of Tirumangai Alvar then has to he 
allotted to the earlier half of the eighth century of the 
Christian era. 

We have now to dispose of another Vaishr^ava tradi- 
tion which has often proved a red herring across the path 
•of many a Saiva scholar of repute, and made him lose 
his balance of mind. It is the story that Tirumangai 
Alvar held a successful disputation ivith the Saiva sage 
Tirugfidnasamhandar. It does not concern us here to 
examine whether the disputation was successful to the 
Yaishnava or the Saiva ; but our only business is to examine 
whether the two could have been contemporaries. A late 
revered Saiva scholar, in a letter to a friend of who 
•enquired if there was anything to warrant this, promptly 
wrote back to say that it was ** as false as any Vaisb^tit 
tradition.” If Sambanda paid a visit to the man 
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destroyed Badami in A.D. 642, it might hav^ taken place 
about the end of the seventh century, and so, if Tiru- 
mangai Alv|^ had been at the height of his religious 
devotion about the middle of the eighth century, it is 
possible they were contemporary. Besides, they were both 
natives of the same place nearly ; the Saiva was b6rn at 
Shiyali, and the Vaishnava at a village not far off. The^ 
dispute is said to have taken a curious form. It was not a 
religious question, but was only one of title to ability in ^ 
composing poetry. The x\lvar’s disciples went about 
shouting here comes ndluhaviperumdl (he that excels 
in composing the four kinds of poetry).’* The Adiyar*s 
disciples objected and ushered the Alvar to their pre- 
ceptor’s presence. The Alvar was asked to compose a 
kura]^ and burst out with a decad in praise of Sri Rama of 
Shiyajj, beginning with Orukural *' (unparallelled dwarf), 
a sense entirely different to that which the A^iyar would 
have given to the word. The story further goes on to state 
that Sambanda was satisfied and not only acquiesced in the 
titles of the Alvar, but even made him a present of the 
trident he used to carry. It is of no use to enter into the 
details of the story, as, so far, it has merely led to annoys 
ance, but one particular, however, cannot be passed over 
here. And that is, that the Alvar, who generally gives 
himself one of the titles in the concluding stanza of each 
decad, breaks out at the end of this one into a rather 
provoking and assertive enumeration of all of them. 

‘ ' 

It would appear, therefore, after all has been said» 
that tradition combined with the result of the historical 
research, as far as it bears upon the subject, would allot 
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Hirwnanffai Jilvdr to, earlier half of the 8th century 
after Clnriat ; and thus possibly he wiOi a yonnger contem* 
l>orary. of Tirngaanasambandar, and perhaps^n elder of 
Sondhraihfirti Nayaiur. 

\Beprinled from the Indian Antiquary, 

Vol. XXXV. 888-898.1 



Tirumangai A^var and Danti Durgl; 


Under this heading, my friend, Mr. E. G. Sesha Ayyar, 
•of Trivandrum, deals in Vol. XI, No. 4, of the My^ic 
Society -4 Journal 'with the question of Tirumangai Altai 
and hiS'date. The article is essentially one devoted to a 
criticism of one of my papers on the subject and tha( ol 
Pandit M. Raghava Ayyangar in the ‘ Sen Tamil ’. T&tlBe 
articles were originally written about fifteen years and 
that they should come in for critical reconsideration now 
shows the sustained interest of the learned judge |u the 
particular question. 

The first part of my friend's article quotes two lines of 
a stanza of Tirumangai Alvar and makes two or three 
extracts from the article of that name from Anciqat 
India" and arrives at the conclusion If Mr. Krishna- 
svami Ayyangar's interpretation of the passage be accepted; 
his conclusion may, perhaps, follow ; but is his interpreta- 
tion correct ?” 

Without considering for the present the charitable 
implications of the opening sentence of the next paragraph, 
I venture to say, with all respect to the distinguished 
scholar, that he has, in his zeal for historic research, read 
into the passage meaning not intended by the poet", we 



on to a consideration of tl:^ point at issue. The 


whol^ stanza reads tli^: — 

■ 'IK' 


iD€Br€arQ)dr O^a^meiDL^ujnQsirear saemta^,, 

, i^6ir(TptjfLU)ir^sua!iff(SLDS€Br 

^eareueiS ^ m^&ujLLL^v^ius tr ^tr 

^iiiwsfiiBaa-LDiruifi^uifaaDsCSQjis/tm sirLo^&ir 


tSareoBeio^ujfrw Q^/r^esr Qjf^Q^trwuin^ 

QiUji ^eu^svirirdQL^ih u>. 

• Th^ object o{;|he Alvar is the celebration of the Uspect of 
Vts^ipn as he is supposed to exhibit himself in the image in 
the particular shrine Ashtabhujakaram in Kanchi. 
Mr, Sesha Ayyar devotes the whole of that paragraph to 
what he considers is my meaning and arrives at the solemn 
conclusion ** I honestly believe that the meaning attributed 
to the ^Tamil couplet is forced or unnatural, and it cannot 
be accepted.*’ He adds emphasis to this dictum by follow* 
ing it up with, ** and I do so, even though I know Pandit 
Jd . Baghava Ayyangar has explained it exactly in the same 

*■ tL first point calling for remark in this connection is 
that the A|var means celebrating Vishnu, not the Pallava or 
the mishtrakuta who figures there ; they figure only as 
mere accessories. If the forces and the fame of the 
Rashtrifkuta lay around Kanchi, it need not necessarily 
follow, having regard to the fact that the A|var introAuces 
him in connection with this particular shrine that this must 
be in any humiliation of the Pellava. We shall come to 
that point a little later. Let us j$mt see what the xiieaning 
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of the passage actnally is. The last Vkto linef state 

that those who coijid recite intjj^ysr stanzas tUat the 
Alvar sang in praise of this shrine will inevitably go IcT 
heaven. That does not therefore concern the discussion. . 
The object of his celebration is Vishnu who showjp himseU 
in the particular shrine of Ashtabhujakaram ^o& Eanohi. 
As Mr, Sesha Ayyar himself has accepted, it falls inio 
two parallel statements accepting for the while Mrii. S^ha 
Ayyajr’s interpretation. This may be written categorichlfy' 
one aitOT the other for the sake of comparison, The first 

•j,-. ■ ..vr 

Statement as is shown above taking the last';l7ord * mSlai * 
as the accusative of the Tamil word ‘ mdl \ the equivalent 
of Vishnu, would mean Vishpu of the long crown receiving 
the worshipful deference of the King who is ruler over the 
Ton(^aiyar, people of Ton^aimandalam. The second says 
similarly, the first being in Ashtabhujakaram in Kanchi was 
surrounded by the forces and the fame of Vairamegha. 
Mr. Sesha Ayyar obviously wants Vairameghan to be 
equated with the Pallava king of the first statement. This 
involves a phenominally unusual cpnstruction. To begin 
with, there would be no sense unless the 

accusative in the first statement be equated f with 
Ashtapuyakarattu Adi, the accusative in the second state- 
ment to make the lines agree with the following two 
lines. That is all right so far. What would be the 
propriety of the Alvar stating in the first case that the 
Pallava king was in the habit of worshipping Vishnu, and 
in the second the same Pallava’s forces were lying around 
K3nchi if Vairameghan and Tondaiyarkdti were one and 
the same person ? I belieye it would be difficult to quote 
an ins&nce from this Alvir or, for the matter of that, from 

48 
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any other qt eimilar consideration involving the same 
implibations. Mr. Sesl^ Ayyar makep the grievous mistake 
of imagining that the Alvar's object was either to praise the 
Fallava king or hold him up to contempt, to celebrate 
YairamSghan or to humiliate his contemporary Pallava. 
Eyep VIrliere the Alvar makes reference to earthly rulers in 
this or jany other poem he brings them in only as acces- 
sories without any motive to praise them as such. All the 
Ijraise that from his point of view he could bestow upon 
them is merely the greatest praise that he could give to them 
as devotees of Vishnu. If we divest ourselves of the. idea 
^th|l the Alvar has any motive to praise the one ruler or the 
^tW, the position gets to be made clear. It is Visbnu in 
At(apnyakaram, who on the one hand receives the habitual 
worship of the Pallava king, and who on the other hand 
received some kind of worship from Vairameghan whose 
fame and forces at the time lay around Kanchi. What there 
is unnatural in it is more than one can understand. If at one 
time Danti Durga Vairamegha invaded Kanchi and remained 
for some time there in a position of hostility to the ruler of 
Eapchi, it would still be possible for him to pay his 
worship at a shrine of the reputation of Ashtabhujakaram 
in Kanchi. In such a case the A|[var is merely describing 
what actually did happen without any reflection whatsoever 
of his own, one way or another, that the ruler of KSnchi 
was standing deferentially by the foreigner over-lord for 
the time being. It therefore seems reasonable that we shall 
have to regard the Pallava ruler and Vairameghan as two 
separate entities whether their relations were friendly or 
hostile ; and in this interpretation of the Tamil passage We 
have the support not only of Pandit Raghava Ayyan^far hot 
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of several other Pandits and scholars, and unless we have 
badly forgotten, of Pandit Mahamabopadhya^a Swaminatha 
Ayyar himself who has no doubt that the personages under 
reference in that particular stanaza of the poem, are two^ 
not one. We have no quarrel with Mr. Sesha Ayyar holding 
his own opinion ; but we feel bound to say that wexannbt 
agree with him that the meaning attributed t6 the Tkmil 
couplet is forced or unnatural, and it cannot be accepted”. 
We are not prepared to subscribe to the pontifical authority, 
whether it was actually meant or no, that the statement 
claims. The Alvar states plainly that these stanzas are 
devoted to the praise of Vishnu in Aitapuyakaram who 
habitually receives the worship of the Pallava king Ind 
who on one occasion received the worship of a rulcr 
Vairameghan whose fame and forces lay around Kanchi at 
the time. We disclaim any anxiety in our research as we 
do not do it in a holiday excursion, and are not anxious as 
to what the results are. They are what they are ; the 
results of our own study and of our own understanding 
either of which it is but human if it proved to be imperfect. 
But in this case we might claim that we are more or less 
certain of our ground. 

Ooming to the general historical consideration, we 
need hardly repeat that all that is known of the A|var 
traditionally and otherwise indicate an age which does not 
differ widely from what this specific datum would lead us 
to. 'The difficulty about accepting the equation of 
Vairameghan as a Pallava king is this. . The equation, if 
not positively unsound grammatically, is ungound according 
.to every canon of literary interpretation. We know of 



no Vairameghan as a name or title of any Pallava sovereign, 
of whom we know as many as 35 to 40 before the days of 
the great Nandi. For the title Vairameghan to be assumed 
by the successors of Nandi there is a specific reason not 
unconnected with the point we are discussing. Mr. Sesha 
Ayyar dismisses this important consideration with ** how- 
ever the name originated, it is not improbable as the com- 
mentator says that it was the family name of the Pallava 
i>ulers of Eanchi ; and Danti Durga in the flush of his short- 
lived victory or ascendency over perhaps Nandi Varman, 
adopted the title of the conquered foe. I see no reason for 
holding that Danti Durga was the first in history to assume 
the name or title of Vairamegha ”. If these are all the 
reasons that Mr. Sesha Ayyar can adduce in support of his 
position, we regret very much to have to confess that we 
> shall still continue unconvinced. We have a number of 
elaborate royal charters issued manifestly from the Pallava 
royal archives which give a long recital of the names and 
titles of the successive Pallava rulers and none of these 
happen to mention Vairamegha. With all deference to the 
commentator Periyavachchan Pijlai we are doing him no 
disrespect when we say that his chief strength was not 
history. In this particular he does not come up to the level 
either of Parimelazhahar or of Adiyarkkunallar, nor even 
of Nachchinarkkiniyar. It is a very sorry argument to use in 
discussions like this that a particular thing might have 
been this or might have been that. We would, with the 
greatest pleasure, accept an adverse argument if it should 
only be a little mgre precise. 

^Whei^e does the improbability or much less the im- 
:^OBBibility come in of the Alvar referring to the Rashtoi^fita^ 



ruler ? The Cha]ukyas and the Pallavas were inveterate 
and unceasing enemies. The Rash^rakuta, Danti Durga 
successfully subverted the former dynasty. . The great 
Fallava Nandixwas in his turn a usurper and occupied the 
Pallava throne after overturning possibly the legitimate 
dynasty. Could not the two have been in alliance ? Even 
after having come into hostile contact for once, is it not 
possible historically, nay, very highly probable that the 
Rashtrakuta undertook an invasion of Kanchi soon after the 
successful subversion of his rivals .at home ? It is not likely 
in the political circumstances of Nandi that he offered 
resistance in the first instance and accepted a reasonable 
treaty of alliance having regard to the uncertainty of his 
own political position ? Does not the Alvar’s statement 
reflect just the state of things in the peem if it is carefully 
and dispassionately read ? It was Nandi’s son in the Pallava 
list who flrst assumes the name Danti or Danti Varma. 
We know of no Pallava Danti Varma before. Whence was 
that name ? Does not M. Dubreuil, whom Mr. Sesha Ayyar 
quotes with approval, say that the two rulers entered into 
a marriage alliance, that Nandi married a daughter of the 
Rashtrakuta Danti Durga ? Is not the 6th sloka* which 1 
set down here for reference of the Velurpa}ayam plates 
the best commentary on this particular point, where the 
sloka makes a clear implication of the Rashtrakuta parent- 
age of the Queen Reva through whom Nandi had the son 
Danti? 

It is hardly necessary to carry the argument any 
further except to point out that the reference to Chakravarti 

* TasySmbarasSriva vShinlaamiiathatya nSnXgunaratna dhXmnah* 
Dhlrasya bhSbh^dvaralabdhajaiimS RSvSva RSvS mabitbl babhVva. 
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by Periyavachchan Pi}Iai ?8 an illnminating indication that 
even he did understand Yairam^ghan to be in some sense 
an over-lord of the Pallava. The Vaishnavas knew of only 
one Ton^aman Ghakravarti whom they drag in for anytbingr 
of interest in that line. 

With the knowledge that we now have of the statement 
in the VelGrpalayam plates regarding the political and 
domestic alliance between Nandi Yarma of Eanchi and 
Danti Durga, the position we had taken up grows only 
stronger and the incongruity that Mr. Sesha Ayyar would 
see in the praise of the foreign Rashtrakuta by the Aiviur 
grows the feebler. It is now possible to take it that both 
Nandi Yarma and Danti Durga stood before the Ood of the 
shrine in the position of son-in-law and father-in-law, and 
the deferential attitude of the Pallava indicated in the verse 
may be explained as nothing more than the courtesy due 
to this particular relationship. We have no hesitation 
therefore in asserting our belief, reinforced by this new 
circumstance which was not before us at the time that the 
original article was written, that the verse under considera- 
tion has reference to two rulers, the local Pallava ruler of 
Eanchi and the foreign Rashtrakuta Vairamegha, the former 
enemy and perhaps at the time the friendly ally and 
father-in-law of Nandi Yarman, the Pallava. We would 
invite attention to the tenses used by the Alvar in regard to 
the incomplete verbs that occur in the first two lines of the 
sentence. We may take occasion here to refer to another 
p08B9)le objection, raised by another friend of ours, that 
Ihe term is generally used as an attribute of 

"Yishbu, not of earthly monaroha We would merely invite 
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the attention of our friend to stanza 9 of the 8th section of 
the fifth ten of the same Alvar’s works where the same 
expression is used attributively of a Pallava sovereign 
wliose identity has not yet been made clear. It is also 
poi|sible to argue if the A|var was stating in the first line of 
the stanza under discussion that the Pallava worshipped 
Yishnn, it is not likely that he would have referred to the 
long crown but much rather to the lotus feet of Vishnu. 
We still hold that the stanza means that Vishnu at Ashto- 
bhujakaram was worshipped * on one occasion ’ by Vaira- 
megha whose fame and forces lay around Eanchi at the 
time, and was held in deferential esteem habitually by the 
King, the ruler of the Pallavas. We pass over Mr. Sesha 
Ayyar’s remark regarding Tondaimandalam, Tiraiyan and 
the Naga connection of the Pallavas, points well-known but 
irrelevant to the question. 

Mr. Sesha Ayyar having disposed of this particular 
point, turns his attention to the ten of Paramesvara 
Vinnagaram, another shrine of Kanchi. We are implioated« 
of course, in the reference ; since Pandit Raghava 
Ayyangar has made more detailed reference to it in his 
article. Mr. Sesha Ayyar’s attention is all devoted to him. 
It is hardly necessary to traverse the whole series of his 
arguments. The shrine is called Paramesvara Vinnaharam 
and was built apparently in honour of a Paramesvara 
Varma. The halting character of our view in regard to this 
ten of the A|var is due to the fact that the battles were not 
all of them identifiable to our satisfactiod ; that we entertain 
some doubt whether the shrine had reference to the first or 
the second Paramesvara and whether Nandi Varman, if he 
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was a usurper, was likely to liave constructed a shrine iij^ 
honour of a rival overthrown or one of his predecessori^l 
Pandit Baghava Ayyangar certainly went ahead and tri^d 
to identify the incidents in the ten with what was known 
of theyichievements of Nandi Varma’s general ndap 
Chandra. In regard to Mr. Sesha Ayyar’s criticism (of 
Mr. Baghava Ayyangar we only point out that it is not si^ch 
an impossible feat that the general’s victories kre 
ascribed to the King. That there is, to begin with, the 
traditional comment that a Pallava and a Ghola made 
some; dedications to the temple and the Alvar is said to be 
referring to them. That is only tradition so far. But still 
it raises the presumption whether it is not one Pallava 
that is under reference in the whole of the ten stanzas. 
Again Mr. Sesha Ayyar’s contention is that all that is 
ascribed here to the Pallava should be found in the 
Udayendram plates among the achievements of Udaya 
Chandra even including his two campaigns. Where is the 
necessity for it ? If Udaya Chandra’s campaigns have 
reference to the early campaigns of the reign of Nandi 
Yarma for which there is some historical justification, and 
if the Alvar came rather late in the reign of Nandi it 
would be readily possible for the Alvar to mention incidents 
which do not find reference in the achievements of his 
general. This possibility must be taken into consideration 
in the kind of criticism that Mr. Sesha Ayyar has under- 
taken of the Pandit’s position. Mr, Sesha Ayyar again tries 
to make a little too much of the occurrence of expressions 
like pwq4u (uot®) and anru as necessarily 

referring to the remote past. It is hardly the case. 
References conld be quoted readily for the use of aiifw 



jpt) and inru (®ar^)'*for bccnrrences within the 
life-time of a single man. So is the case of pai)4^^ 
{u€Sar&), A quotation readily suggests itself in this 
connection in regard to this latter word. 

Madhnrakavi says that NammalvSr, who is called 
Karimaran in the verse, having seen him and accepted him 
as his disciple, got rid of his evil-fate then and therefore 
1 praise the grace of Satakopa in order that the eight' 
directions might know of his graciousness'’. The first act 
of grace of Nammalvar to Madhnrakavi certainly occurred 
some time late in the life of Madhnrakavi himself. If later 
in life he could have referred to this incident by the term 
pan^u it is hard to understand the impropriety of this 
term denoting a past somewhat similar in the Parame^vara 
Vinuagaram ten. If we do not agree with Mr. Raghava 
Ayyangar in regard to this matter it is for reasons far other 
than what Mr. Sesha Ayyar has accepted in the course of 
his criticism. We know of two or three other speciBc 
references to personages and potentates of significance in 
Tirumangai Alvar’s works. We have not expressed any 
opinion upon them for the simple and satisfying reason that 
we do not have enough materials to understand these re- 
condite references and regret that the commentator is 
hardly of any service to us in this connection. We must 
say however that it is too much of an order that ** the 
materials for deciding the date of the Alvar have, in my 
humble view, yet to be gathered and sifted, and as yet no 
definite data have been discovered to justify the opinion 
that we should look for the Yaishnava ^aint in the 8th 
century of the Christian era*” We certainly shall welcome 
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now. as ever before, specific d^ta invalidating onr own con* 
elusions or leading to others, even of a contrary tendency. 
But we do not feel convinced by the vagne argument and 
the faint possibilities which are all that are so far offered 
by Mr. Sesha Ayyar. We are grateful to him for having 
drawn pointed attention to the matter and we still hold^ 
notwithstanding his great authority, that the Danti Durga 
datum is specific enough and that the opinion that Tiru- 
mangai Alvar flourished in the 8th century is founded upon 
a basis of fairly substantial argument. 

{^Reprinted from the Quarterly Journal of the 
Mythic Society^ Vol, AT//. 1921-22.'] 



The Age of Perundevao/ the Author of the 
Tamil Bharatam 


Perundevanar is a well-known name in Tamil literature 
but it is not without considerable obscurity in respect of the* 
person for whom it stands. It provides a very good illustra- 
tion of the danger that lies in the way of the identifications 
from the mere sameness of the name. The fact that so 
early as the age of the Sangam the need for differentiation 
came to be felt, and among a number of names, one name* 
Peruhdevan got singled out as the man, who put in Tamil 
verse Bharatam {Bhdratam-pddiya-Perurd^anWr) is cer- 
tain indication that there were already a number that went 
by the name. This Peruiidevanar’s name occurs in the so- 
called larger Sinnamanur plates, and that has been fastened 
on to equate this Perundevanar, the poet of the BhJdratam^. 
with the author of the Bhdratavei^bd. A whole system of 
chronology was based upon it, which on examination 
collapses like a house of cards. It would be worth while 
therefore examining how many PerundevanSrs we happen 
to know in Tamil literature and who this Perundevanar is,, 
whose name figures in the Pandyan Copper Plates found at 
^innamanfir. 

Perunddvanar is a name which occurs prominently ia 
Tamil literature in four connections. There is one Perufi- 
devan who is described without any further attribute and( 
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•of him we have no more than two poems, poem 83 of 
Narrhiai and poem 51 of There is very little 

known of him besides the authorship of these two poems. 

Another Perundevanar is referred to as one who wrote 
the poetical Bhdratam in Tamil, and a Bharatam-padiya- 
Perundevanar is credited with the poems in invocation of 
the eight collections which go under the name Sangam 
collections in orthodox Tamil parlance. According to the 
late Pandit Narayanaswami Aiyar of Kumbhakonam, the 
few stanzas from this Bhdratam which are found quoted as 
illustrations in various works are in the metre of his other 
poems found in the Sangam collections. Of his work 
Bhdratam^ these few stanzas alone are all that we have 
access to at the present time. If ever we should come upon 
the whole work, it will certainly settle at least one very 
knotty problem in the chronology of Tamil literature. The 
poems in invocation in the various classics already referred 
to, have reference to Visnu, Siva, Ga^esa, Subrahmanya or 
Skanda etc., so that this poet does not appear to have been 
particularly sectarian in his views. 

The third celebrity of this name is the author of what 
is now generally known as the BhJdratavenyhd which makes 
^ direct reference to a patron. This is the Pallava King 
JNandivarman, victor at Tellaru, to distinguish him from' 
other Pallava kings of the same name. It is these two that 
have been equated without warrant to make the existing 
•confusion of literary chronology worse confounded. 

Another celebrity of the same name is a commen- 
tator and a disciple of Bnddha-Mitra, the author of 
Vlra a grammar of the eleventh' century 
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According to the colophon of this work, Buddha-Mitra 
was the governor of Ponparri under the Chola King 
Vlrarajendra A. D. 1063-1070 to which his own disciple 
Peru Ade van wrote the commentary. There are other 
Perundevans such as Ka^uhu Perundevan, Eavisagara 
Perundevan, etc. But of them we know next to nothing 
to our great comfort in this connection. In regard to the 
last name, various lines of evidence, internal to the work 
and historical, leave no doubt as to his identity and to the 
period in which he flourished. The third one seems also to 
allot himself to a particular time early in the 9th century 
A. D. possibly in the last years of the previous century, as of 
Nandivarman of Tellaru was in all probability the grandson 
of Nandivarman Pallavamalla, TeHaru being a place some 
miles south of Tindivanam. The main question in this parti- 
cular connection is whether this Pernndevan, the contem- 
porary of Nandi of Te}laru and the author of the Bhdrata-- 
veirihd is the Perundevan, the poet of the Bhdratam^ who 
composed the various poems in invocation, which are Included 
in the collections that have come down to us of the Safigam 
classics. In order to settle this question, it' will not do to 
put the cart before the horse, as has been done too often with 
considerable show of authority. Here are two distinct enti- 
ties which have to be equated, and one would expect some 
kind of lead before one takes the responsibility of proposing 
the identity. There are some considerations which have to 
be weighed before even the possibility of this identification 
is suggested. Who is this Perundevan ? And why is it 
that he makes the poems in invocation ? Poems in invocation 
are made usually at the time the collection is made, unless 
a ^commentary gets to be written and perhaps then the 
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'Commentator makes it. In this case the occurrence of a 
ctanza ascribed to him in the compilation known as the 
Tinivalluva Mdlau puts him according to orthodox Tamil 
opinion, on the same footing as the authors of the Sangam 
classics whose names also figure there. That gives us the 
ulterior limit of his^age, as the age when the Kural received 
the Sangam imprimatxir under one Ugra Pan^yan accord- 
ing to tradition. The Aingurunvru collection was made by 
one Eudalur Eilar for his Patron, the Cera, who is 
distinguished as the Cera **of the elephant look” (Yanaik- 
kat-cey-M§ndaram-Seral Irumporai). It is this poet that 
mourned the death of this Cera in poem 229 of the Para* 
fh&nuru collection. So then it is clear, this collection was 
made in the reign of the Cera of the elephant look.” We 
bave shown elsewhere (vide Beginnings of South Indian 
History^ Chap. VI) that the contemporary Pan(Jya of this 
prince was the Pancjyan, victor at Talaiyalanganam. So far 
then at least as the one collection Aingurunilru is concerned, 
it is elear that the collection was made:at the time when the 
CSra “of the elephant look” and the Pan^yan, “Victor at 
Talaiyalanganam” lived. Another important collection, which, 
■according to the colophon of the work (as yet unpublished) 
.says that the collection was made for a Pan^ya king by 
name Ugra Pan^yan by a Brahman Budrasarman, son of 
Uppurikkudi-Ei][an, resident of Madura. There is a tradition 
connecting this Rudra&rman with the commentary on the 
Iraiyandr Ahapporu] of Nakkirar. The story is briefiy as 
follows : a number of commentators set to work to comment 
upon this abbreviated grammar and someone was wanted, 
who could express an authoritative opinion as to which of 
•the commentaries has.tjlie approval of authorised usago . 
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In the absence of anybody else, this Rndrasarman, a dnmb 
<$hild of five, was indicated by no less an authority than 
God ^iva himself the * supposed author of the work. The 
story goes on to say that it was only two commentaries that 
stood this test. The commentary by Marndan Ilanagah 
received occasional approval, while that by Nakkirar received 
unqualified approval throughout. Thus then the tradition 
connects this Rudrasarman as a ]^oung contemporary of 
Nakkirar and Ilanagan both of them, contemporaries of the 
Pandyan of Talaiyalang^anam, whom they celebrated in a 
number of poems ascribed to them, and forming part of 
Purandnuru^ Ahananuru and works of that connection. 
So this tradition takes us back to the collection of the 
Ahandnuru either in the reign of the Pandyan at Talaiya- 
langaham himself, or to a successor immediately following 
him, whom we shall have to call, according to this, Ugra 
Pandy^^ hOi whose time the Ahandnuru collection was 
made. 

According to the traditional account of the Saingam as 
embodied in the Iraiyandr Ahapporul and by the commen- 
tator of the Silappadhikdram, those monarchs, who took an 
active part in the third Saingam were the line of rulers 
beginning with Mudattirumaran, who lived at the time of 
the floods to Ugrapperuvaludi (the great Pandya Ugra)„ 
We have on a former occasion (vide the Augustan Age of 
Tamil Literature in Ancient India) indicated that this 
Ugra Pandyan must be the same as the PSndyan, victor over 
the Aryan army, whose name figures in the Silappadhu 
kdram fpr .the reason that, as both the Silappadhikdram 
and Maiyimekhalai quote froei .the Kural even with 
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acknowledgment, the Qgra Pandyan before whom the 
Kura] received the ^aAgam impi^atur must be one at 
least slightly anterior to them. * The other reasons I 
have given in some fullness in my Augustan Age of 
Tamil Literature. This seems to find some confirmation 
from the fact that Nakklrar’s commentary on the Iraiyanir 
Ahapporul as it is handed dowii to ns, contains a 
number of quotations from the Rural. We shall probe 
this question further before we either give up this identifi- 
cation or postulate a second Ugra Pandyan. That Ugra 
Pandyan, the contemporary of Rudra&rman in whose court 
the AhanJanuru collection was made, was slightly posterior 
to the Pandyan of Talaiyalanganam is the point that we 
are making out just now. It is this battls|, of Talaiya- 
langanam, the translation of the MaJiabli&roXam alid the 
establishing of the Safi gam that are brought into connec- 
tion in the ^innamanur plates. This connection has led to 
the inferences referred to at the very beginning of jihis 
essay. The late Mr. Venkayya in his report toiS 1907 says r 
‘ a-few of the facts mentioned in the Tamil portion of the 
Sinnamanur plates are of very great importance to the 
student of Tamil literature, namely the victory at Talaiya-^i% 
langfinam, the translation of the Mahdbhdrata into Tamil 
and the establishment of the college of poets at Madura. 
•Though mentioned along with events of a more or less 
mythical character, these three facts must be historical and 
have to be treated as such. According to Tai!l|fil literature 
the victory at Talaiyalanganam was achieved hjfjs, Pan<}ya 
king named Nediumseliyan against two kin^' and five 
tributary chiefs. This victory was consi^red such an 
important event of his. irelfn that the attribute ** who gained 
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the battle at Talaiyalanganam ” became attached to his 
name in later times. perhaps an accident that these 

three facts are mentioned together and at the end of the 
long list of achievements of Pandya kings. We have no 
reason to suppose that the events are mentioned in chrono- 
logical order or that the three last took place in one and 
the same reign. There is a tradition that Pernddevanar, 
who composed the Tamil Bhdratave(ihd was one of the 
poets of the last Madura College {Ka^aichchaiigam in 
Tamil). If there is any truth in this tradition, the reference 
to the Tamil translation of the Mahabhdrata made in the 
larger Sinnamanur plates may be his work. But Peru/h^ 
dh)andr refers as his patrm to a Pallava King^ who 
defeated his*\en»emies at Tellaro (Annual Report for 
1898-93^ parfl^raph 16). If this Pallava king is identical 
with the Nandippottaraiyar who defealed his enemies at 
Tejlaru and whose inscriptions have been found in the 
Tamil d'ountt^/^erundevanar must belong to the second 
half of the 8|(h century. And if it is to this translation of 
the Mahabhdr*ata, contained in the Bhdrataveifbd that the 
Sinnamanur ptates refer, there is no apparent reason why 
t|{,e achievement is assigned to Pandya kings who had* 
passed away before the first historical person mentioned in 
the genealogy. It is just possible that the events took 
place during the reign of some king or kings, whose names 
the composer of the inscription deliberately wished to 
avoid mentic^l^g. In support of this conjecture we have 
no evidence all at present and it must therefore be 
supposed, at lei^t provisionally, that the Tamil tramlatiwi 
of the Mahai^rata here referred to is earlier than 
Perwhdevandr^'s version. The foimdation of the TamiV 
49 
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iSaAgaoi ak M8d.nra is ilie last of the three achieTements 
and refers probably to what is knofrn in Tamil literature 
as the third ^ngam '{KcujMieheHafigam), If the date 
assigned in the seqnel for Arikesarin Maravarman is correct, 
the last Madnra College must have come into existence prior 
to the middle of the 8th century A. D. ” 

Neither in his report nor in the one for the following 
year he submitted to the Government did Mr. Venkayya 
pursue the matter further to its legitimate conclusion, as to 
When exactly and where we are entitled to look for the 
I^n^ya who did these glorious things. We examined the 
whole question in some detail in the Biginnings of the 
South Indian Ri^tory in Chapter VI, sections 2 and 3, and 
have found that for the Pancjya who instituted the Bahgam;^ 
we have to go back very early, as indeed the in8cr^)tional 
reference does actually give us a hint in this direction. The, 
expression used there is that these events took place in the 
remote past, which indeed would actually warrant more 
than the inference that the Sangam must hay^ taken place 
before the 8th century. The l§afigam as such finds reference 
ixi Sundaramfirti Nayanar’s Tiruttondattogai in connection^ 
with Kulahhirai. Tirumangai A^var has a couple of ref^ 
renCes, where ||ie speaks of his own poem as com{>ose4 ii^' the 
Tamil of the The more modern stanzas in the 

Iraiyanar Ahapporu] do contain in stanza 167 a reference 
to the. Sangam; not as such but in other words. So that the 
inference is that it was much anterior to the writer of these 
stanzi^. We get for that modern author t(rho edited the 
irpiyandr Ahapporu] and published it in it&juresent fonnyf 
an i^ge ten generations on this 8|,de ot tlie jralaiydlangd^ 
nattu Pandyan, but, easier than those' referred, to in the? 
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Sinnamaniar plates as hltve shown good reason for 
thinhing so. Then we shall have to give a little more than 
300 years from the earliest Pan^yan that figures in these 
copper plates for the age of the Taiaiydlangdriiattu Pmiydkn* 
Therefore the reference that joins in one statement ther 
victory at Talaiyalanganam, the translation of the Mahd^ 
hhdratam^ dkJid the establishment of the Sangam must be 
taken as having relation to a particular Pandyan, and that 
it seems to us undoubtedly to be a reference to the PSndyan* 
of Talaiyalanganam, the contemporary and friend of 
Nakkirar. This would agree very well with what we have 
already said of the collection of some of the Saihgam 
works, particularly the Ahandnuru and Aingurunuru for 
which Perundevanar made the poems in invocation. There- 
fore then Perundevanar of the Bhdratam has to be referred 
to an age which may be slightly later, bat which may 
appropriately be called the age of the Pan^yan, victor at 
Talaiyalanganam. This Perundevanar and the author of the 
Bhdrdtaverfibd were separated from each other by an interval 
of time which may roughly be put down at about 4 cen- 
turies, and therefore the two cannot be identified with each : 
other and must be regarded as two distinct entities in Tamil 
literature. 

This conclhsion is at variance with those of others who 
regard the Ghijabahu synchronism discredited, and would 
pin their faith to the so-called astronomical argument. 
This last in various forms turns round upon two points-; 
(i) the names 'of the week-days beginning with Sunday is: * 
given a Ohrtslian pri^in, and the introduction of the week 
musthambeetiiater than (lonstantinels edict; (ii) the nambs 
of the signs of t&e Zodiac .aro.given|^ii certain astronomical^ 
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or astrological workSy in their iGreek names. In regard to 
these two points, I need say no more in this connection,, 
than to point out that neither of tl^ese positions has been 
proved. No direct evidence of borrowing has been offered 
in regard to the first, nor that it had an astronomical origin 
at all. In regard to the second the fact that Yaraha Mihira 
lays himself out to give the Qreek names separately while 
all through the work he uses the Indianised names is clear 
proof that he did not regard the Indian names as borrowed. 
Other details of scientific astronomy are irrelevant to the 
point at issue. It is hardly necessary that if there is bor- 
rowing it should be in whole and not in parts. The follow- 
ing remarlra of Professor Vogel seem to the point : — 

** We find the Zodiac sings indicated by names either 
corresponding to the Greek, or by actual Greek apellationa 
in Sanskritised form. Thus we have Kriya from Greek 
Erios (Aries), Tavuri (Tauros), Jituma from Diduma 
(Gemini) and so on. The names of the Planets shew the 
same peculiarity. Heli from Greek Helios (the Sun)» 
Himna from Qreek Hermes (Mercury); Ara from Greek 
Ares (Mars). I may note that the alternative Indian apel- 
lations which correspond to the Greek only in form were 
probably not borrowed from Greece, but had a common 
Babylonian origin. This explains why the days of the week 
in India as well as in Europe are named after the Sun, the* 
Moon and the five planets. ” 

[Reprinted from the Annah of the Bhandarkar 

MlnetUute, 1921’-22.'\ 


'^Professor J. Ph. Vogsl, Greek influence on Ancient IndiSA 

CivUitntion, East and West* for January 1912 ; p. 40. 




A School of South Indian Buddhism 
in Kanchi 


1. Kanchi, the Conjivaram of Anglo-Indian usage, has 
been within: historic times the capital of the country known 
to outsiders as Dravida. Dravida, though in its origin 
applicable to all the Tamil land, has become cdl^ned to one 
division of it, the northern portion of the eastern half of 
the Tamil country. But the terms, Chola, and Pandya 
were known to Katyayana, the author of the VarttikaB on 
Panini. We have to come down to the days of Patahjali 
for a reference to the city of Kanchi as such. While the 
city may have existed, possibly under another name, the 
city must have acquired fame and become an important 
centre by the time that Patahjali settled down to writing 
his Mahdhh(lshya, Even in Tamil literature the three 
kings of the South, Cera, Ch51a and Pan(}ya, seem to be 
the earlier and more important, while the territory domi- 
nated by Kanchi is said to have been reclaimed to civilisa- 
tion by the Ch51a King, Karikala. Pataujali's knowledge 
cf the South xhust have been fuller than that of his 
predecessors, as he has, at any rate, one note on* the usage 
of the South in respect of Sanskrit ternis;i^ We may 


* Where he refers to the term SaraH being used for large lakes. 
MakJihhSshfa^ I. i. p. 19. Bam, GaM,, I. i. p. 140. 
Bhandarkar— 
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therefore, take it that Ranchi was a place of importance 
in the South in the age of Patahjali. The body of Tamil 
literature, called the Sa^gam works collectively, have 
references to Ranchi, and we know of chiefs who held rule 
there. There are one or two poems which refer to that 
city, and describe it elaborately. The best known among 
them is the PerumhcL^rrv,ppa4(iU a poem composed with 
the set object of praising the liberality of the chief who 
ruled over Ranchi at the time, Ton(}aman Ilam Tiraiyan. 
The Tamil kdvya ManimSkhalai devotes one whole section 
to it, and describes certain features of the city not referred 
to in other works. At the time to which the description in 
Mai%imekhalai has reference, the ruler of Ranchi was aCho^a 
monarch, who is known by the royal designation Nednmudik- 
ki}]i, that is, * the Rilli of the High Grown.* He came to 
the throne in succession to the great ChSla, Rarikala, either 
immediately after, as in all probability was actually the case, 
or in the second generation, and the first chief of import* 
ance is one described as Ton^aman, the great one among 
l^he Tondaiyar, and 11am Tiraiyan, Tiraiyan the younger, 
involving by implication that there was an older Tiraiyan. 
There is one such known in this body of literature called, 
without any modifying adjunct, Tiraiyan, associated with 
the territory of the Ton^aiyar, with a town called 
Favattiri.* Pavattiri probably was the capital of the 
Tondaiyar at the time, whose chief hill is described as 

' * Pavattiri known in later inscriptions is * Pavattiri that had 
been swallowed up by the sea.' The modern village Rejdip^l®^ tn 
*the GTidil' Taluq ii described in inscriptions as 'Kakandi in Kadalkoyf* 
Pavattiri.' vK^kanidi, it must >e noted, was thp old naWie .by which 
K^vSrippatiinam itself , WM known (NeUore Ins*#, vl, pp« .443, 446^ 
108.87—106.)/' 
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Yengaijam (modern Tirupati). It is apparently to distin- 
gaish bim from this Tiraiyan that the other is given the 
attribute ^ the youoger’. l}am Tiraiyan as ruler of EUnchi 
seems to have followed the Eilii referred to above. In 
general terms, Eanchi is described as a place of very 
considerable importance, containing a fort, a palace, and a 
number of temples, of which one Vishnu shrine is specifi- 
cally mentioned by name, Bauddha Vihdras and so on. 

2. Eanchi tigures as the capital city of that region in 
the earliest Pallava charters known to ns. In the inscrip** 
tions of the Eadambas of Banavasi across on the western 
side of the peninsula, the founder, Mayurasarman, is said to 
have gone to Eanchi to complete his Vedic studies. It is 
perhaps this reputation of the city as a seat of learning that 
is responsible for the later Pallava charters on copper plates 
describing it as a ghaiika of the Brahmans. In the period 
of the great Pallavas for which we have a vast amount of 
information in the Pallava charters themselves, it maintain- 
ed that reputation. Most of the temples in the city came 
into existence in this age, and if several of them were 
in existence before, they received considerable addition and 
elaboration so that we might date the existing buildings to 
the age of the Pallavas, except in a few cases. The 
association of Bharavi and Dan^in with Eanchi, which 
we find stated in a recently discovered Sanskrit work, 
Avantiswndarihathasdra^ ascribed to Dandin, seems to have 
some justification.* These two poets aro said there to have 

* This is confirmed in the orignal KathU with a change of one 
detail that Da^jln was the great-grandson of a contemporary of 
Bharavi, DSmSdara by name, not of Bharavi himself (ofVa Pandit 
Harihara Sastri's paper among the summaries, No. 30, pp. 
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been related to each other as great-grandfather and great- 
grandson and are said to have come into Elanchi from the 
region of what is now Gujarat. They resided in the courts 
of Simhavishnu and Rajasimha respectively. In fact 
Dan^in is said to have been tutor to the Pallava prince 
Rajasimha, according to one reading, at any rate, of the 
K&vyddaria. It undoubtedly was a great centre of Sanskrit 
learning, and it maintains that position to some extent even 
now, the only other place that challenged its eminence in 
.this direction in some periods of history being Brirangam 
in the south. 

3. In Buddhist history and Jain tradition alike 
Eanchi figures as an important centre of Buddhism as 
well. The kdvya Ma^imekhalai contains an elaborate des- 
cription of, at any rate, one Buddhist establishment which 
existed in the city to which the Chola ruler referred to 
above made vast additions. In the itinerary of Hiuen 
Tsang there are references to parts of the city sacred to 
Buddha. It is here as a great Buddhist centre that the 
Jain teacher Akalanka held a disputation and destroyed 
Buddhist heresy.* Dinnaga was born in the Simhavaktra 
gate of the city, and Dharmapala was similarly prince of 
Eanchi. At the time of the kavya Ma^imekhalai^ Eanchi 
happened to be for some time the residence of the great 
Budddist divine and teacher Aravana A(}igal, the highest 
authority in the Tamil land for the orthodox teaching of 
the Buddha. It is in connection with him that Eanchi is 
brought into reference in Mai(jAmekhalai. 

f Epitaph on Malli SSna, JSpi^ Vol. Ill, pp. 186 and 1S9 l 

/. Jfa. Br. Xyill, p. 218 flf: 

vL p. 407. ■ 
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4. Manimekhalai, the heroine, was the daughter of a 
Tory comely dancing woman Madhavi. She was the child 
a rich merchant's son, who, owing to his devotion to 
Madhavi, the mother, practically lost all his wealth, and, 
in a moment of contrition, resolved to go away from the 
place to Madura with a view to rehabilitating himself by 
.setting up as a merchant there. His one difficulty was 
want of capital. His chaste wife, Kannaki, offered to part 
with the only one of her costly jewels yet left with her for 
the purpose. The husband and the wife started on their 
journey unknown to others of the family even and reached 
Madura. In an attempt to sell the jewel, he was shown 
up as being in possession of stolen property, and the jewel 
was readily taken to be that which the queen of Madura 
had lost recently. He was ordered to be put to death, and 
the jewel recovered, by the hasty monarch. The chaste 
wife called upon the gods to burn the city, and having got 
across the borders into the Cera country immolated heN 
aelf. When news of this calamity reached KSverippattinam, 
the courtesan, whose attachment to the young merchant was 
real, resigned herself to a life of repentance for her contri- 
bution to this tragedy, and her young beautiful daughter 
who had just attained the age of maturity, similarly resolved 
to become a Buddhist nun. The heir-apparent of the Ohoja 
ruler had already set his heart on her and attempted to 
take possession of her somehow, losing his life ultimately in 
the effort. Under the protection of her guardian-angel^; 
the young woman passed through her trials successfully and 
received her initiation from Aravana Aijigal at Kanchi 
ultimately. In the course of these transactions she first of 
all went to a small island called Maoipallavam near Ceylon 
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wherey on seeing a Buddha seat of miraculous power, she 
learnt the history of her previous life. She returned ta 
Kaverippattinam and, on the advice of this Aravana A(}iga}/ 
she went on as a Buddhist noviciate for some time there.. 
When the time had come for her to learn the heretical 
systems of religion before she was initiated into orthodox 
Buddhism, she proceeded to Vaiiji, the capital of the Ceras- 
on the west coast. Learning all that the heretical teachers- 
had to teach there, she ultimately came down to Eanchir 
to which place Aravana Adigal had already proceeded, be^ 
cause Eaverippattinam had been swallowed up by the sea.. 
She was initiated into the orthodox teaching of the Buddha 
and entered the Buddhist order as a nun. That is the whole^ 
story of the kdvya. The work actually consists of thirty 
separate books, each one of the books or cantos dealing with 
one incident in her life-story. There are three of such 
books devoted to her change of religion ; book 27 gives an 
account of the various heretical systems that prevailed at 
the time and a summary of what each system had to teach; 
Book 29 deals with her initiation into the orthodox teaching 
of the Buddha. Book 30 just expounds that orthodox 
System. 

5. In the canto expounding Buddhist logic (39) 
Aravana Adigal starts with the statement that the great 
Jina was * the first being ’ and he recognised only two 
pramdnos, namely, Pratyaksha and Anumdna. Other 
pramdi(fm or instruments of knowledge are not valid ac- 
cording to him. This position is taken to be the general 
characteristic of Buddhism in later periods of history.* 

■ ■ . 'r» 

* A disQuuion was raised on this particular point by Professor 

Kuppuswassi $astri of Madras and Professor Adhikari of Benares tfaal: 
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Bnt the point here is that it seems to refer to the existence^ 
and recognition in other systems of the other 
and a critical attitude by which the rest are actually re- 
jected as being included in the second. It is this partir 
cular attitude that is of value from the chronological 
point of view. Aravana Adigal actually teaches this as the 
orthodox method according to the teaching of the Buddha 
himself and of nobody else. These, as far as we know». 
are the only two pramd'^as recognised by the Buddhist 
logician Dihnaga whose date may now be taken to be 
A. D. 400. If Aravana Adigal came after Dihnaga, one may 
expect him to quote the authority of the great logician. The 
fact that he does not do so, and refers back to the actual 
teaching of the Buddha himself, may be taken to be evi- 
dence that this saint represents a school of teaching ante- 
rior to Dihnaga. Dihnaga, it will be remembered, came 
from Ranchi, and according to Hiuen Tsang he belonged 

all Bauddhas accepted only two pramUnas^ and this particular point 
therefore cannot be of assistance from the point of view of chronology. 
The chronological importance of this particular^ point consists in this*. 
There is a clear statement in the chapter on the instruments of know- 
ledge as accepted by the Bauddhas that there were other pranOnas 
which were rejected by the Bauddhas as being included, or at least 
capable of being included, in Anumana itself. What were the other 
praniS/pas considered and rejected, would be a matter of interest and? 
even of chronological value. The statement that there were ten 
pramSnas recognised by Vyasa, eight by Kytakoti and six by Jaimini, 
and their rejection are involved actually in this statement. Dihnlga 
4 stated to have definitely rejected iSaitia and AnftmSna as invalid. 
But here is a statement that all the others of the category, even of ten^ 
are not exactly rejected but are regarded as superfluous, which may 
be an indication that Aravana A4iga| taught before DiflnSga, and after 
JCgtakotb the VjttikSra. 
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to the Simhavaktra part of the city of Eanohi. The place 
where Aravana Adigal taught was similarly a suburb of 
Eauchi at the time. The presumption, therefore, is that 
•there was a school at Eanchi which taught this system of 
logic, and of which perhaps the most shining exponent 
was Diiinaga. Is this position that Aravana Adigal was a 
predecessor of Dinnaga sustainable on the basis of the age 
of the MavAmekhdlai itself ? 

6. The kdvya Mai^imekhalai is, in its subject matter, 
a continuation of the narrative of the Silappadhikaram^ as 
has been pointed out already. In the poems constituting 
the prologues and the epilogues of the work, there are refe- 
rences, clear and unmistakable, that the authors intended 
that the two books should constitute a single poem. Either 
poem without the other will not constitute a full epic. The 
authors were friends, according to Tamil tradition, and 
I]ang5 Adigal, an ascetic prince, the author of the first, at 
any rate, refers to the author of the other poem, the grain 
merchant SIttalai ^ttan of Madura, in the body of his work 
more than once. The former was a Oera prince, and the 
latter was a grain merchant of Madura, ^ttan’s name 
figures among the forty-nine names constituting the third 
academy of Madura as handed down in Tamil literary 
tradition. The two works, therefore, must be regarded as 
works contemporary with the ^ahgam, on this basis alone, 
and, as a consequence, whatever was the age of the Sanghm, 
must be the period when these works were produced. A 
body like the Sangam could have existed for generations. 
There is clear evidence of a brilliant epoch, the works 
produced in which constitute more or less the whole bodf 



of literature known as Sangam works now. That they 
were works of a single epoch can be proved by the internal 
evidence of that literature as a whole. 

7. In the whole of this work there are references to 
Buddhism and incidents connected with Buddhist teach- 
ing. In none of these contexts do we find any allusion to 
the teaching of the Madhyamika school or to its prominent 
exponents Nag^rjuna and Deva. Nagarjuna and Deva are 
now recognised to have lived before A.D. 250, and the form- 
er is stated in Chinese authorities to have been a contempo- 
rary of a Satavahana ruler, a statement which clearly fixes 
them to a period somewhat anterior to A.D. 250. How 
is this omission to be explained ? In the exposition 
of the various existing systems, heretical and other, this 
system would have found mention if Aravana A^igal was 
opposed to it. But since Sattan, the author, omits to men- 
tion the system prevailing in Ceylon, the same reason may 
have led him to omit the Madhyamika system as well. But 
there is this to be said against such an assumption. The 
Madhyamika system seems to have been a system hostile to 
orthodox Buddhism at the time, and in the Buddhist tradi- 
tion of Ceylon reference ris made to prominent incidents, 
by way of disputation. DSva and Nagarjuna came into 
contact actually in that manner, before the former adopted 
the actual teaching of the latter. Having regard to the 
great importance of the departure made by Nagarjuna, the 
omission may well be interpreted as doe to non-existence ; 
in other words, as due to Aravana A^igal having taught in 
the Tamil country at a time earlier than Nagarjuna. Ceylon 
was not altogether unknown in this work. Manimekhalai 
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-went to the island of Manipallavam near Oeylon, and there - 
is reference to the footprints of the Buddha on the Samanta- 
kdta in Ratnadvlpa, as it is called, certainly one part of 
Ceylon. The absence of, or omission of the teaching of the 
Buddha and Buddhist divines living in the island may be 
because Aravana Adigal may have regarded himself aS' 
belonging to the same school of orthodox teaching of the 
Sthaviravada (Theravada). The only alternative conclusion 
seems to be to say that the author was unaware of the 
existence of Buddhism in Ceylon, or that Buddhism did not 
exist in Ceylon, either of which would be too much to prove. 

8. At the very commencement of the book dealing 
with heretical systems, the Vaidika pramanas are describ- 
•ed and reference is made to three teachers of these — Veda- 
yyasa, E^rtakod, and Jaimini. To these are ascribed the 
acceptance of ten, eight and six pramdi^as, respectively. 
The discussion winds up with the statement that the sys- 
tems recognised at the time were only the well-known six, 
Lok&yata^ Bauddha^ Sdnkhya^ Naiydyika^ Vaisesika add 
Mxmdmsi, The respective teachers of these are recited as 
. Bfhaspati, Jina, Eapila, Akshapada, Eanada, and Jaimini ; 
and the recognised pramanas at the time are given as 
pratyaksha^ anumdna, hdbda^ upamdna^ arthdpatti and 
abhdva. It must be noted here that in this recital 
Mlmdmsd is given as a single system. . 

Two other peculiarities must also be noted here. Among 
the six systems, which according to the Maip^mekhoiki' 
include Lokdyata and Bauddha^ and to which the six' 
Vaidika pramd^xyis are applicable, will be noted the omission 
of two of the well-known six systems of Hindu philosophy 
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as distinct from the non-Brahmanical systems. They 
are the Y5ga system of Patahjali and the Vedanta of Vyasa. 
Excluding, therefore, the two non-Brahmanical systems, 
and including the two above-mentioned, we get the six 
orthodox systems of philosophy, accepted ordinarily as such 
up to the days perhaps of Safikaracharya. The Sarva* 
siddhdnta^samgraha ascribed to Sankaracharya mentions 
these six* systems as Vaidika in point of character. It, 
therefore, is noteworthy that the ManimMchalai^ in the 
^rst place, should exclude Yoga and Vedanta and in the 
second place, that it should include LoMyata and Bavddha 
among these systems. Sarva-siddhdnta-samgraha rei&t* 
red to above specifically mentions the Lokdyata of Bjrhas- 
pati, Arhata and Bauddha systems as opposed to the Veda, 
and as such hostile.t They have according to him, therefore, 
to be refuted by general principles of reasoning {yuhti) 
as the authority of the Veda is inapplicable. In the light 
of this, the orthodox idea regarding these systems, it is' 
remarkable that a professed Buddhist should include the 
Bauddha system among those to which the Vaidika 
prammiaa are applicable. That is not all ; he also includes 
the ostensibly atheistic Lokdyata in the group, and follows 
it up by a clear statement that these six pramd^as are those 
in use at the time when he was writing. The only possible 
explanation for this seems to be that the work was written 
At a time when the newly formulated instruments of know- 
ledge by Bbdhayana were still in vogue, that even systems 
outside of the Veda like that of the Lokdyata and Baudd^ 
were tested by the same kind of an organon as the more 

*Sarva~siddkania-iam£rahaf Introductory Chapter, !$1. 13. 

t/Wrf., Si 14. 
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orthodox Byetems, and before they narrowed themseWea 
down to only a few of these pramdrixis as being applicable 
to their own particular system. The Lokdyata confined 
itself to Pratyaksha and nothing else, notwithstanding the 
fact that Anumdna was unconsciously accepted also as a 
means of knowledge ; and the Bauddha had limited itself 
to only two, Pratyaksha and Anumdna. One other matter 
of consequence here is that the six recited do not include 
Arhata^ the system of the Jainas, which is dealt with 
separately as an independent system among those con- 
sidered heretical by the Buddhists. It is discussed under 
the name Nirgrantha (Nikanda). 

While at this subject we may as well note down 
the systems passed in review in this chapter of Ma^u 
mekhalai. They are (1) Vaidika, (2) Saiva, (3) BrahmavSda,. 
(4) Vaishnava, (5) Veda, (6) Ajivaka, (7) Nirgrantha^ 
(8) Sankhya, (9) Yaiseshika, and (10) Bhuta. Though 
some of those may seem at first sight to be repetitions^ 
there are minute differences between them noted, and there- 
fore there was some justification for regarding them as 
separate systems. All these are not included in the six- 
teen systems discussed in the Sarva-siddkdnta^samgraha 
of Madhavacharya, much less in the eleven systems included 
in the Sarva-siddhdnta-samgraha of Sankaracharya* 
There is a set of twelve systems recited in the Vijndnu^ 
mJdtra ^tra^ which is according to Professor Teitaro 
Suzuki of a somewhat later date than AiSvagosha.* They 
ar6f (1) Sdi^khya, (2) Vaiieshika, (3) Mdheivara (as the 
Creator), (4) Mahd Brahma (Brahma, as the Creator)^ 

* AtvaghSsha's Awakening of Faiths p. 110. 
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(5) Kdla (Time as the Creator), (6) Space (as the Creator), 
(7) Water (as the^jCreator), (8) World (self -created), (9) the 
Quarters (as Creator), (10) Ego (the principle of exist- 
ence), (11) Sahda (immortal sonnd, regarded as equivalent 
to the Mimdmsd) and (12) LoMyatiJca, In addition to 
these twelve, the same Buddhist work recites the six well- 
known heretical teachers from the point of view of Bud- 
dhism, (1) Purana Kasyapa, (2) Markali Gosala, (3) Sad- 
jaya Belatti-Putta, (4) Ajitake&kambailin, (5) Kakuda 
Katyayana and (6) Nirgrantha JnStiputra. Out of this 
list of eighteen in the Vijndnamdtra l§dstra^ it is only 
two which are specifically recited in the Mai(iimekhalai 
that are not discoverable, the fourth, Vaishnava and 
possibly the fifth, the Veda pure and simple, unless it is 
equated with (11) Sabda of this system. A comparison, 
therefore, of these systems may lead to the inference that 
the Mdriimekhalai was probably written in the same 
atmosphere of Buddhism as perhaps that of the writer of 
the Vijndnamdtra Sdstra, 

The mention of the three Yaidika schools of Pramdafa^ 
and their teachers Vedavyasa, Kytakoti and Jaimini 
brings to our notice a point of great importance. That 
Jaimini is the teacher of Purvamlmdmsd and Vyasa is 
the teacher and expounder of Vttaramlfndmsd are well- 
known. Kytakoti is hardly known. E^takoti, however, 
seems to be the name of a work rather than that of the 
author,* and is said to be a commentary on the whole of 

*It was pointed out at the Conference by Mr. T. R. Chintar 
mani, B.A., Research Student from Madras, that on a consultation oi 
four manuscripts in comparison with the published texts, the naiha 
Krtako^i appears as that 0f an individual and not of a work ' The 
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the Mimamsa including the two divisionB, Purva and 
Uttara, These two together are said to have consisted of 
twenty books, of which the first sixteen deal with Purva^ 
and the remaining four with Uttara Mlmdmsd. The 
Purvamlmdmsd of twelve chapters is ascribed to Jaimini 
and is an investigation into * dharma ’ for its subject. Of 
the remaining chapters, the four last are entitled Uttara 
and ascribed to Vyasa and their subject-matter is an enquiry 
into ^Brahma,' The remaining four chapters called 
Sartharsha Kan^a deal with the Devatas and are usually 
included in the Purva, The whole of the Mimdmsd ^istra 
composed of twenty chapters had a hhdshya or commentary 
written by Bodhayana, and known by the name E^takoti. 
Owing to the vast extent of this, an abridgment of this 
commentary was made by Upavarsha who had another name 
Ertakotikavi according to the work Samyamlndmamdld,* 
Even that was found too big for the ordinary understand- 
ing, and the part of sixteen books of it constituting the 
Purvamlmdmsd was further abridged by Devasvamin. 
Thereafter the subject divides itself into two distinct works, 
Purva Uttara^ and they get further abridged by various 
commentators by retaining certain chapters and omitting 
others up to the time of Bhattakumarija and Prabhakara. 

piofitton here taken howeTer ii not affected by thii correction if this 
correction ehould tarn oat to be the true reading. If Kjtakoti were tifaie 
name of the work, the author coold very well *be referred to by the 
aameof the work if it it of aafilcient importance to be well-knewm 
l^e point of importance here it that BSdhayana and Upavaraha we|^ 
>1^0 different pertont,^ and that BSdhSyana wrote the comment^ 
whole of the MlmSmiS and perhapt came to be 
a|l&^kdti thereby. - - 

* iManascript in the tanjore Palace Libra|;:y* 
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This acconnt of the M%md,m%a is given in a work called 
Prapanchahrdaya published in the Travancore Sanskrit 
Series by the late Mahamahopadhyaya Ganapati Sastri. 
Hence for our present purpose, Krtakoti is a commentary 
on the Mlmdtnsd Sdstra including the two divisions, 
DharmaW/a^^a and Brahma1cdp>da» The author of this 
elaborate commentary was B5dhayaua, otherwise known 
generally as YrittikSra. This author was earlier than 
Upavarsha, Devasvsimin, Bhavadasa, Sabarasvami and on^ * 
wards to Bhattakumarila and Prabhakara. The commen- 
tators following Upavarsha seem to have been responsible 
for the division of the work into two distinct parts 
Dharmahdi^a and BrahmakdijLdci^ and since then the 
.two parts seem to have been maintained so distinctly as 
ultimately to give the character of distinct Sdstras to the 
two divisions. Map^imekhalai it must be remembered, 
refers to Krtakoti as a teacher along with Jaimini and 
Vedavyasa. According to the Prapanchahrdaya^ the 
Dharmakd^a or Pdrvamlmdmsd is ascribed to Jaimini, 
Brahmakd^a or Uttaramlmdmsd to Vedavyasa. B5dha- 
yana, however, wrote a commentary on the whole ot 
the Mlmdmsd both Purva and Uttara Kd^ac. 

The collocation of the three names therefore is not in 
reference to distinct works, but seems to have reference to 
the distinctly authoritative position of the teachers. It 
must, therefore, have reference to a time when the author 
rity of the commentator was at its highest, and stood as 
high as that of the two respective authors. If we should 
now, therefore, determine the date of Bodlmyana and ^ 
varsha, that might throw some light, upon .thd agfe!^^^ 
Ma^imekhalai^ Bddhayana was certainly anterior^.t^|f 
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XJpayarsha. Upavarsha preceded Devasvamin ; Devasvamin 
was followed by Bhavadasa, Bhavadasa was followed by 
Sabarasvami. Bodhayana’s date may be somewhere about 
the commencement of the Christian era, and Mariimekhalai 
may have followed close upon that, in the first or second 
century A.D., on this basis. It is the general opinion that 
the Vrttikara^ Bodhayana:as he now turns out to be, was 
responsible for the introduction into the discus- 

sions on the validity of knowledge, and that is what 
exactly is the position in which he is represented in 
the Marjimekhdlai^ although the Tamil classic associates 
Jaimini and Vedavyasa with him in the exposition of the 
pramdnas applicable to the Vaidika path.* 

> 

9. This book again refers to the teaching of the 
Ajivakas and Nirgranthas. The point worth remarking 
in the reference to these two systems is that they are, in 
this work, regarded as distinct systems not connected with 
each other. The A jlvaka teacher is made to say that 
‘Markali was the worshipful one and that their holy book 
vras a work known as Navakadir. Later Tamil writers on 
religious topics take it generally that the teaching of the 
two were divisions of Jainism.t The confusion between m 
Ajivaka and a Jaina is as old as the Divyavadana it8elf4 
Ma^im§khalai maintains their distinct character. Even 

* For the whole of this discussion see a note by Mr. A. Ranga- 
swami Sarasvati in the Journal of Indian History^ VoL V, Pt I* 
p. 107ff. On p. 114^ of this article he notes evidence for regardiiiis 
^Upavarsha as distinct from'XchSrya BSdhSyana. 

t Sivajftrna SiddhiySr, the first verse in the jlfloaka Seetioa 
r t B M. Barua— ir/ivaJ(ax, Part 1,‘p. 75. 
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before the date of Sivajhana Siddhi, inBcriptions refer to a 
tax in the Tamil country called Ajlvaha Ka£u^ and that is 
supposed to have been levied for the benefit of Jaina settle- 
ments. The reference, therefore, to Ajivaka as a separate 
sect, distinct from and independent of the Jainas is evidence 
of a time: for Manimekhalai when their distinct character 
was fully recognised. 

10. The story of the poem is laid at Puhar or KaveripT- 
pattinam at the mouth of the Kaveri. In the course of the 
story the city is said to have been overwhelmed by the 
sea, and some of the more important citizens removed 
themselves from the place for safety to other places such as 
Vanji on the west coast and Eanchi in the north. Thereafter 
Upaiyur continued to be the capital, and references to the 
Chola capital are invariably to this latter city. This trans- 
formation is traceable even in the Sahgam literature itself. 
The ^rupai%arruppa4(ih u poem included in the Sahgam 
collection and having reference to a chief in the region not 
far from Eanchi, speaking of the respective capitals of f the 
three crowned kings ’ of the south mentions only Upaiyur 
as the Chd^a capital and has no reference whatsoever to 
Puhar. The occasion for reference, it must be remembered 
is merely to indicate that in comparison with the capital of 
the patron of that particular poem, these far-famed royal 
capitals themselves were poor. If Puhar had not suffered 
badly, this omission in that particular context would be* 
altogether inexplicable. The book therefore has reference 
to a period of time somewhat earlier in the epoch of th^., 
dafigamthan the very last period to which this poem may 
be referred. The existence of that chieftain in the countj^ 
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Kound Eanchi with his important cities scattered all over 
the region known in historical times as Toncjaiman^alam and 
Perumbanappadi, ancf the reference to the royal capitals of 
‘ the three crowned kings ’ in an unfavourable comparison 
is again indication of an age when the kingdoms had 
declined visibly and the chieftains were coming into 
prominence. This happens in a region where the Pallavas 
held supreme authority from somewhere about the middle 
of the third century onwards to almost the tenth century. 

11. The ruler contemporary with Manimekhalai in 
Eaverippattinam is known by the title NedumudikkiHi, 

♦ Eilli of the high crown,* and was the successor apparently 
of the great Gho|a Karikala. His son by a Naga princess 
was the Ton^aiman ruler, l]am Tiraiyan, associated with 
Eanchi. Ilam Tiraiyan seems to be a Sahgam celebrity. 
He is praised as a patron in one of the Sahgam poems,. 
Perumha/i^rruppa4ai^ the author of which composed 
another poem in celebration of the great Chola ruler 
Earikala, so that it is clear that he and Earikala must 
have been famous in the life-time of one poet, although 
it is possible that the poet lived on to a ripe old age^ 
Eanchi was at the time of the Ma^iimekhalai under the 
viceroyalty of the Cho|a prince Ilam Eilli, the younger 
brother of the ruler at Puhar. This younger brother won 
for the Ohola king, his elder brother, a victory at a plade 
called Eariyafu, against the combined armies of the 0@ra 
and the Pandya. The identification of this river EBri hw 
;bo far not been satisfactorily made. It is now possible to- 
identify it rather closely. The learned Editor of the work^ 
vPandit MM. Swaminatha Aiyar, has drawn attention to tM^^f 
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occnrrence of the name in a slightly different form in the 
P&riya Purdnam.* He also draws nttentioii* to the reference 
that a Ohola king is said to have died Eariyaru. t Later 
references make it clear that the Kari referred to is a river, 
and if a Chola king probably died there, the reference* is to 
his falling in battle on the banks of the river. The text 
states that the prince after the battle carried off a white 
umbrella, the symbol of protection^ that the king gave to his 
subjects. The victory is said to have been won against 
those with the emblem of the bow and the fish, meaning 
thereby the Cera and the Pandya. 

12. The Pandya seems to have been only an accessory; 
the Cera must have been the principal enemy. During the 
period of the works under reference the ruling Cera waa 
Seiiguttuvan by name. His predecessor had extended his 
authority across the middle of the Peninsula comprising 
the Coimbatore and Salem districts, and had through the 
assistance of the Malayaman chieftain defeated the chief 
Ori in the region of the Eollimalais X in the Salem district, 
and is said to have consummated this victorious expansion 
of his territory and authority by celebrating an ahhisheka of- 
his in which he was able to bathe simultaneously in the 
waters of the two seas, the eastern and the western. This 
statement is explained by the fact that he celebrated a 
great ahhisheka or royal ablution by bringing the water 
of the two seas by means of relays of elephants.§ Under 

* Periya Tirunavukkarasu-Nayanar PurSnam, StanZft 

343 . 

t PuranUntirUf 47 ; ManinUkkalai^ Canto 19, 11. 126-‘27. 

t Aham% 209 and Poems referring to Kari and Ori. 

§ PadixxuppattUt iii ; Padigam, 2. 
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snccessor, ^engnjitiiyan, the effort at expansion continu- 
ed, and the opportunity was given by a great civil war 
that took place in the Oho|a territory between the ruling 
Ch5|[a and nine of his cousins, who simultaneously revolted 
against the succession of, it may be, Ne(}umu(}ikkil{i. 
Sedguttuvan reduced the rebels to subjection and restored 
his cousin the Chola to a position of authority as a result of 
this victory. The victory was achieved at a place called 
Nerivayil not far from Uraiyur the capital.* Senguttuvan 
therefore had advanced so far as that. It was probably on 
a subsequent occasion that the Chola ruler's brother l}am 
Kil]i of Kanchi gained a victory over the combined armies 
of the Cera and the Pandya at Kariyaru. The territory 
between the two Pennars almost was included in the region 
generally known as Ton^aimandalam, which at one time 
was also called Perumbanappadi, the region of the Brhad 
Sana. Over a considerable part of this region ruled the 
Malayaman chieftain Kari with his capital at Tirukkovilur 
at this period. North of this territory was Tondaimandalam 
proper with its headquarters at Eanchi. The territory of 
the Tiraiyan chief extended northwards to include the 
Pulicat Lake within it and possibly the northern boundary 
was marked by the Svarnamukhi river which empties itsdf 
into the Bay of Bengal a little to the north of the Pulicat 
Lake. Pavattiri was the copital of an elder Tiraiyan, and 
^ Venga^am is generally spoken of as the hill of the Tondai- 
yar.t So the region properly belonging to the Ton<Jaiyar 
must have been actually to the northward of Eanchi, 

* &ilappadhi1(&rafny Book 28, 11. 117-27. Padirruppattu V. 

t^>l^M>88,213,34a 
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Sanohi being included within it. The viceroyalty of Eanwi 
therefore extended as far north as Tirupati and Ealahasti. 
That is the course of the Svarnamukhi river if it did not go 
farther north to include the Gudur Taluq within it. The 
war, therefore, must have taken place, it may be, by the 
activity of the people of Ton^aiyar supported by the Cera 
and the Pandya, the natural enemies of the Gh51as, as it 
were, or it may be to settle the point of rivalry between 
the Malayaman chief and the Ohola viceroy. This Eari-» 
yarn, where the battle was fought, is now identifiable with 
some degree of certainty with a stream which passes 
through the railway station of Sulurpet, and empties itself 
into the Pulicat Lake. Through most of its course, this 
river constitutes a twin stream, both of them taking their 
rise in the Nagari hills, one in the western group called 
Kalingi on the survey map, and the other taking its rise in 
the eastern group which is named on the larger maps 
as Kaleru. The two unite a little way down Sulurpet, and 
the united stream empties itself into the Pulicat Lake. 
The name Ealeru now seems to be the name Kari of old.* 
There is a place called Ramagiri some distance from the. 
source of the Ealeru stream in the eastern spurs of the 
Nagari hills, somewhere to the north of Satyavedu. The 
Siva temple in the village goes by the name Valisvaram 
described in the records of the Chola and early Vijaya- 
nagar periods as the temple of Kdrikkarai Viaiya 
Ndyandr^ that is, the Lord of the place Karikkarai. Earik- 
karai by itself would mean the bank of the Kari. The 

* Kaleru =KSia+eru; the second word is river in Telugu. The 
first word would mean black which is the meaning of the Tamil word 
KSriMKriahna in Sanskrit. 
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Pur&^am in the context already noted above, refera 
to this temple where Appar or Tirnnavukkara^a (Vag. 
Isvara in Sanskrit) is said to have worshipped. In describ* 
ing the life of this devotee of Siva, he is said to have gone 
to the great temple at Tiruvalangadu near Arkonam, then 
to Trippasur near Tiruvallnr, and then travelled a great 
distance crossing hills and streams till at last he came to 
Tirukkarikkarai. After worshipping Siva there, he reached 
in the next stage of his pilgrimage Kalahasti. Valls- 
varam at Ramagiri answers to the Karikkarai of thia 
itinerary very closely, and as the writer of the Periya 
PurWuiam^ the Life of the Saiva Saints, lived in the period 
of the Cholas, the reference in the work may be regarded 
as relating to the period of the inscriptions. The tradi- 
tion that Appar travelled in the seventh century along this 
line to various temples referred to above is an indication 
that the seventh century tradition knew of this Karik- 
karai. The name could not have come into use all of a 
sudden in the seventh century seeing that it is the name 
of a minor natural feature, that of a river. The temple on 
its bank may have come into existence at any time, but 
the river must have been there. Therefore we may take 
it that this is the stream referred to as the battle-field 
where the Chola fought against the Cera and the Pan^ye 
combined. This finds support in the fact that the territory 
and towns much farther north were included in the; 
Tamil land of the Ton^aman or Tiraiyan chieftains, and in 
the inscriptions of the Chola period there is mention of 
a place called Eakandi described as having been situated 
in the district of Pavattiri, which became submerged in 
sea. Eakandi is another name for Eaverippaf$i|i|^: 
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derived from a ruler Eakan^a,^ and if this northern city 
took its name from that, the capital city of the Chdlas, 
that region must have been under the authority of the 
Cholas. Kariyapu may, therefore, be now definitely taken: 
to be the eastern of the twin streams forming the 
river Kalingi which flows into the Pulicat Lake as one- 
stream. 

13. From what has been said in the section above of , 
the battle fought on the banks of the river Kari, it is likely 
that the period referred to was the period of the ascendency 
of Senguttuvan Cera in the south, and that is the later 
period of the greatest activity of the Third Tamil Sangam^ 
The advance of the Cera and the Pandya so far north, it 
would be difficult to postulate at any other period subset* 
quent to A.D. 300, as afterwards the region was dominated 
by the Pallavas who were a comparatively minor, though 
considerable, power up to the middle of the sixth century. 
From the beginning of that century, they were rapidly 
coming into great importance, so much so that at the end 
of it they stood out the dominant power in South India. 
The Ohola country had been reduced more or less to com»» 
parative insignificance, Pallava authority being recognised 
as far south as the Kaveri early in the following century. 
The Pallavas maintained their dominance till about the 
tenth century, and the powers with whom these had ta 
contend in the particular region indicated were the 
Chajukyas, Western and Eastern, and when the Western 
Chalukyas were overthrown, the Rashtrakutas. The likely 
peiiod of battle between the actual contending parties in 


* Ma^nUkhalal, XXII ,11. a5-3a 
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this battle seems almost impossible after A.D. 300 in onr 
present state of knowledge of Sooth Indian History. 

14. Before concluding, however, it may be as well to 
invite attention to one or two other points which have 
been made use of as decisive factors in settling the chro- 
nology of the work. One of these is the astronomical de- 
tail in the work which refers to the Nakshatra Vi§akha as 
the fourteenth. This implies the counting of the Nakshatra 
from the Krttika as the starting point. If this detail were 
taken bodily from the old Buddhist tradition as the refe- 
rence is merely to the date of the birth of the Buddha, at 
which there was to be the miraculous appearance of his 
begging bowl also, nothing could be argued from this. But 
in regard to the chronology of the work, such tradition may 
have been centuries older. There is nothing, however, to 
ehow that it was so copied from an older tradition. There 
is a reference to Kuchchara^Kuqikai,* This is an exact 
equivalent of the Sanskrit Gurjara Gutika. The philological 
• equivalence is absolutely sound; but the argument built 
upon it involves other assumptions which cannot yet be 
. taken to be established beyond doubt. The mention of the 
term Gurjara there is taken to involve the assumption that 
the Gurjaras must have constructed a structure. I am 
aware of the tradition among the Gurjaras themselves that 
they were expert builders as noted by the late Mr. Jackson.t 
Among the skilled artisans who are referred to in the same 
work as having been employed in the building of the roy^ 
hall of E^verippattinam, the Gurjaras do not. find mention. 

■ M I , • M l , 

* Ma^inUkhalai^ Canto 18, 1. 152. 

t Ste Appendix A, Bom, Gas,, I, Pt. i, note. 
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The Magadhas, the Mahrattas, the Avantis* and the Tava- 
nas are said to have co-operated with the artisans of the 
Tamil land in the construction of this great audience hall. 
While therefore the philological equivalence may be adr 
mitted as quite correct, that is not the only possible equi- 
valent for the term. The term is used there to indicate a 
small shrine of the guardian -deity of Kaverippattinam, 
called Champapati. The term QuWtd does not necessarily 
imply that it was anything like a big structure or temple." 
The fact seems to be that it was a cave with a small awn- 
ing in front In lieu of a verandah (this is the kind of 
structure that was among the earliest known in South 
India) which could in Tamil be described as a Kuchchara^ 
Ku4ilcaij which would mean nothing more than a small 
shrine with short rafters and roofed with thatch of some 
kind. Further, the thesis that the Gurjaras were foreign- 
ers and were unknown in India before the^ Hun invasions 
is a thesis which has yet to be proved. The connection 
between the Huns and the Gurjaras has no legs to stand 
upon worth the name, and their ethnical connection seems 
altogether unprovable. The matter will have to be taicen 
up for separate investigation, and stands uncertain at 
present, like so many other dynastic names. The term 
Gurjara is a native word which has been Sanskritised 
somewhat absurdly, and an origin is devised to explain the 
absurd Sanskritisation as in the case of the Pallava, 


* In a more elaborate recital, we have the Magadhas as jewel- 
workers ; Yavanas as carpenters ; Avantis as blacksmiths ; Kosalas 
as painters ; and Vatsas as stucco- workers ; and there is another 
people, the name of which is gone, described as goldsmiths. None of 
these come anywhere near the Gurjaras. 
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'OhiUukya, Hoysala and so on. It seems, therefore, clear, 
* that it would be putting the cart before the horse to hold 
this detail as a decisive indication of the age, and of a 
weight sufficient to overthrow the whole volume of evidence 
set forth above. From the chronological point of view, 
therefore, Manimekhalai must be regarded as a work of the 
first two centuries of the Christian era, and the School of 
Buddhism referred to therein, presided over by Aravapa 
Adigal, must have been a school of that age, or anterior 
to that. Hence the conclusion seems reasonable that 
the system of Buddhist logic taught by Aravana Adiga} 
-^was the system that found its shining exponent in the 
'famous Buddhist logician, Diiinaga, in his work Paramam 
Samuchchaya and elaborated by his commentator Dharma- 
kirti, both of them having been born in Kauchi. 

15. This conclusion is confirmed in a way much more 
definitely than by any other piece of evidence hitherto 
discussed in the work itself. In Chapter XXIX where 
Aravana Adigal discusses the instruments of knowledge by 
which knowledge or truth has to be acquired he gives the 
’^vedimbed syllogism of AkshapMa and Vdtsyiyana as 
;the accepted method of approach. Though there is per- 
haps later on an indication that these five may be reducible 
to three, he teaches the five-limbed syllogism as the current 
'method of approach. It is well-known that Dihnaga it 
was that reduced the five-limbed syllogism of AkshapSda 
.and Vdtsydyana to the three4imbed syllogism of Arista|l^: 
The other distinctive features of Dinnaga^i logic seeijl 
•also to find their root here, but will receive fuller 
>ment elsewhere. \Vhat has been said above gives a 
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•enough indication that the school of Buddhism, at the head 
•of which stood Aravana Adigal, was anterior to that, of 
Dihnaga whose date is now generally accepted as in the 
fourth century A.D., say, roughly about A.D. 400. 

read at the Fourth Session of the Oriented 
Oonfereme at Allahaiad — Reprinted from the 
Volume of Proceedings of the Oonference.l 



Malyilarpu. 


Professor Franklin Edgerton of Yale, the learned editor 
of the Panchatanlra^ wished to know, during his stay in 
Madras, whether I knew of any place which would corres- 
pond to the Mahilaropya of the Panchatantra^ as he- 
suspected that it might be a place in South India. Having 
regard to the difficulty that he himself suggested, that the 
word did look quite as a Sanskrit expression, I suggested 
to him that, as Sanskrit authors were sometimes in the 
habit of Sanskritising words of other Indian languages, 
Mahilaropya may possibly be a Sanskritising from the word 
* Maiyilaf pu which was the old name of Mylapore, and I 
put together the following note for his information. < As 
the remarks may be of some use to others as well as to the 
learned professor, I am publishing it as a note in the 
Indian Antiquary. Should the possibility of a closer 
connection between Mahilardpya and Maiyilan>u seem to 
me worth putting forward, I shall take occasion to send 
another similar note then. 

The town or the ward which goes by the name of 
Mylapore in modern times, is hardly referred to in that 
form in Tamil literature. The form usually found ther#^0 
Mayilai with various additions in the shape of affixes and 
prefixes of a more or less complimentary character according 
to occasion. The combination io which it usually occurs; 
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Mallai and Mayilai* in the period of Pallava ascendency, 
Mallai standing for what we now know as Mahabalipnram 
and Mayilai similarly standing for Mylapore as we call it at 
present in the Anglo-Indian form of the name. But this 
Mayilai seem^ at one period of history, a pretty long 
period, to have taken the form of Mayildrpu in inscriptions, 
and even in literature, notwithstanding the fact that the 
ordinary form is Mayilai^ as I stated already, is found in 
inscriptions ranging from the seventh year of Kampavarmanr, 
one of the last Pallavas in the ninth century, down to 
almost the end of the eleventh century. This occurs in 
inscriptions in various localities where flourished mercantile 
guilds or communities called Va\anjiyar in Tamil, 
Batiajigas in Kanarese, Balija in Telugu. corresponding 
exactly to the North Indian term Baniya, A community 
of 500, referred to as connected with Mylapore, entered into 
an agreement of a mercantile and flscal character, along 
with matters of local government, in respect of the town.t 
Some of these inscriptions belong to Tiruvottiyur, a 
northern suburb of Madras where the donor is described 
as coming from Mayilarpu, defined as belonging to the 
particularly smaller unit of its own name, and the larger 
division of the country, giving us to understand unmistak- 
ably that what is referred to is the then little town of 

* Tirumangai Alvar's Periya-Tirumoli^ II, iii, 2, 9, 10 Nandih^ 
kalambakamt versees 1, 3, 24, 44, 51, 55 for Mayilai, Vc^rse 69, how« 
ever, shows the form Mayilapari in some MSS. and this is only a 
variant of Mayilai. Verses 1, 9, 25, 34, 40, 46, 54, 72, 73, 75, 83, 88 for 
Mallai. 

t No. 256 of 1912 and section 25 of the Bpigraphieal Rtport for 
1913. 


51 
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Mylapore.* Thas we have inscriptional authority for the 
name Mayilappu in inscriptions of Eaknpavarman datable to 
the ninth century, of Bajaraja datable in the early years of 
the eleventh century, and one or two others in charters 
generally referred to the eleventh century. 

MayilSrpu in Tamil falls into two parts, ^ MayiV 

peacock, and * arpu^ an abstract noun or noun of action, 

from ‘ a? • to move, a movement indicating the peculiarly 

majestic strut of the peacock. In literature it is ordinarily 

described as a feature peculiar to the peacock dancing 

in this fashion, as it is a peculiar feature of the cuckoo 

to sing, as in mayil ala and kuyil ahava^ the two 

verbs, ala meaning to move, and ahava meaning to speak 

or produce sound. In the Prabandham of the Vaishnavas, in 

the section relating to Triplicane in the work of Tirumangai 

Alvar,t the dancing of the peacock is described in general 

terms as a feature of Mylapore in describing the shrine of 

Triplicane. That is so far indirect. But in the Tevdram 

qf Appar referable to the previous century, in the middle of 

the seventh century at the latest, there are two clear refe- 

rencest where the place is referred to as MayildppiL The 

• No. 261 of 1910, 18th year of Rajaraja I ; No. 189 of 1912, 7th 
year of Kampavarman. 

t Periya^TirumoH, 11, 3, 7. 

^irsuQiDsiDQpfEi 0 *erfi/fOu/r^D ^9 
0aSOeu/r(P umSws&r !&ear(iiyso, 
t Appafi KHlpakka-tiruttU^^akamf I, 

UyfTL-tS fi 

tDuSsonuiSf t^^arrrir tL0S 

Tiru- Viraff^nam, ICSpputtiruttSf^akam, 12 : 

su9ir^irsuarihQ^0(y^w(re8f)(iguQpii- 
iukSsoitulSA ipdr^^tT 
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last particle in the compound il is a case affix of the locative 
in Tamil. Therefore in the nominative it would stand 
Mayildppu. The second part of the word dppu is a per- 
missable variant of the Tamil arpu, so that Mayildppu in 
the Tevdram is the exact equivalent of the classical Tamil 
form Mayildrpu. So from the seventh century to the. 
eleventh or the twelfth, we have references in one way or 
another to the form of the name Mayildrpu. 

We may find justification for this interpretation of the 
name in the fact that these names are found associated with 
the names of the local deities usually. In the case olf 
Mylapore there is h Vishnu shrine and there is a Siva shrine, 
both of them native to the town, and taken to have come 
into existence along with the town itself. While the goddess 
of the Siva shrine is Karpakambal, the goddess of the 
Vishnu shrine is Mayuravalli. The latter particle in the 
two words being merely honorific, we see that it is the 
Vishnu goddess that has the name Mayura^ the Sanskrit 
equivalent to the Tamil mayil. Probably she was 
regarded as the guardian deity of the town, and thus partook 
of the name of the locality. There is justification for this 
that in the decad* devoted to the Siva shrine in Mylapore 
in the Saiva collection, the Tevdram^ the temple of Siva, 
Eapallchcharam (Kapallsvaram) is described as being in a 
part of Mayilau meaning thereby that while remaining in 
Mylapore, still it did not constitute the whole of Mayildrpu 

* See stansa 4 in ^ambandar’e PUmbdvaitiiruppadikatn^ where 
tKapSllchcharam (Kaplllsvaram) formed a ward of MtUvilai . — 

O fiTfip/aQsirm 
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proper, which would go to show that the guardian deity of 
the townlet proper must have been the Vishnu goddess, and 
thus the Vishnu shrine marks the core of the town known 
as MayiWLvyu, 

The occurrence of the peacock feature in the St. Thomas’ 
legends associated with Mylapore only confirms, or ia 
entirely in keeping with» the origin of the name as explained 
above. It looks likely that the name had been given to the ^ 
place because of the large number of peacocks found in the* 
place and the noise they were accustomed to make. In fact,, 
very many of the names of localities in Madras, the names 
of the various wards of the town, take their origin from, 
features of a physical character like this. To give but ono 
instance, Chepauk is from Tamil SUpdkkam^ meaning the 
shore-hamlet where fish of the variety abounded*. 

- Vepery,^ Purasavakkam,t etc., would be other instances. 

I shall not make any attempt to establish any con- 
nection* between Mayilarpu as such and Mahilaropya of the 
' Panchatdntra as such. 1 am concerned only to show that 
Mayilarpu was the recognised old name of what now goeS' 

. by the name Mylapore, which after all is different from, it 
enly to the extent of a comparatively slight metathesise s 
change commonly found in many other well-known names^^ 
from which, by Sanskritization, Mahilaropya is possible 
derivation. 

l^lieprinted from the Indian Antiquary^ Vol. 

1927]. 

* y^lppu +2ri ssmugosk tamk. 

t Purasa-^fSkkamss PtlvaraSu or PufaiuA-pSi^ami Sea-shofe 
hamlet of the Indian * fig with flowere’, or even Pnraiu 
dosa). The former tree is a feature, of the locality, the latter 




Pancaratra in Classical Tamil Literature. 


The Pdrwaratra system of worship is widely 

prevalent in South India, and may be said to be the general 
■religious practice of the Vaishnavas of the South. It is inter- 
twined in the system of Bhakli or worship, the essential 
feature of which is devotion to a personal God intervening 
in the affairs of the earth for the benefit and ultimate good 
•of mankind. As such, it is a common feature among the 
worshippers of Siva and Yishnu. In the Vaishnava form it 
is called P. and in the Saiva form it is known as Trika in 
^Kashmir, and goes by the name Saira Agama, Agama 
being the common designation for the whole. In certain 
•classes of writings, particularly of the strict Saivas*, P; is ^ 
regarded as a form of religion outside the fold of wh^t is 
orthodox following the Veda teachings, and is relegated to 
a position of whai the orthodox describe as the Pu8ha'^4i 
form of Saiva worship. Seeing the wide prevalence of the 
cult among by far the largest number of the worshippers of 
Vishnu in the South, and the great influence it has exer- 
cised in smoothing the acerbity between the orthodox 
Brahmanism and the more modern Vaishi;tavism, one is 
surprised that it should be regarded (avaidika) un-Vedic. 

There are two distinct schools of opinion represented 
by great names in regard to the matter. Sankarat at the 

• l^ivaj&Sna-SiddhiySr. 

t Brahma-SUtra BMiya 11, 2, 40 ff. See alio JRAS. 1911, p. 96 
and note L 
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top of all seums to be inclined to the view that P. rests on 
no Vedic authority acceptable to the orthodox view. That 
it is Vedic out and out has been argued elaborately by 
Tamunacharya, his great grandson and successor Ramanuja 
himself, and later Vedanta Deslka. For a number of 
centuries therefore, the discussion seems to have gone on, 
and it may be hazardous to venture even now that it ia 
recognised as an orthodox system though it is so among; 
the Vaishnavas generally. Our concern is not primarily 
whether it is orthodox or heterodox. It is much more as 
to where or how it took its origin, and how it came to exer- 
cise the great influence that it did, and how far we can 
really trace its active influence in recognised authorities. 

We can trace references to the P. in some of the works 
of the earlier of the Aj^vars, and could carry it back perhaps 
through Sanskrit literature to times much anterior, as well- 
known to readers of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar’s Vaishnavism, 
Saivism, etc. We may refer to an excellent article by the 
late Mr. A. Govindacharya on the same subject*. 

. For our present purpose, it is hardly necessary to go* 
into the details of the question. It is traceable at least 
back to the Satapatha-Brahmanat, where there is a 
reference to the Pancaratra-sattra. At the next stage, we 
seem to come upon a reference to a developed study of the 
subject in the reference to jSkayana in the C?ictnddgya^ 
UpanisadX), where among what Narada had learnt occurs 
fikayana along with the other twelve well-known divisions 

•J^AS. 1911, pp. 935-61. 
tXII, 3, 4 and XIII, 6.1. 
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of learningi Although Ekayana has been interpreted 
otherwise by early translators, we have good authority in 
the literature of the P. itself* that the term Ekayana 
stands for the P. We need hardly refer to the evidence in 
Panini and PatSnjali. It would be enough to state that there 
is a full discussion of the subject in the Narayanlya section 
of the Santiparvan of the Mahahhdrata'\. The P. itself 
claims authority in nothing less than the Veda itself. 

Leaving aside literature, we have the evidence of in- 
scriptions for the prevalence of Vishnu worship in the form, 
recognised by the Agamas, worship of idols representing 
Vishnu in temples etc., in the Besnagar Pillar Inscription]: 
of the 2nd century B.C., and the occurrence of the term 
Sankarshana in a prominent position in the NSnaghat 
Inscription§ of queen Naganika, giving indication of the 
prevalence of this form of worship at that time. 

References to Krishna and Baladeva as popular gods 
of worship, we come across with in the Sahgam literature 
of the Tamils. Krishna and Baladeva, or as it sometimes 
occurs Vishnu and the White One are referred to 
on a footing with Siva and SubrahmanyaT. Among 
therefore beings worshipped by the Tamils, those hold 
a place as popular as the others. Among this class of 
literature, there is one collection — in fact all of them are 

* Isvara Samhita^ I. 18 2 ^vAjRAS, 1911, p. 935. 

tCh. 336-58; also Ind. Ant, XXXVII (1908), pp. 251-262; 
373-386. 

XJRAS, 1910, p. 817. 

§ A. S. Mr. /. V. p. 74. 

i Pufam 56, 58 and Silap. V. 11. 170-71. 
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oixltectionB — known as Paripd(jah because of a particnlar 
form of composition of the poems in Tamil. This collection 
is described to have been one of seventy poems, of which 
only 22 have so far been recovered, and a few of them 
happen to be in a very imperfect condition. Among these, 
there are five devoted to Vishnu, and these five contain 
matter which seem more or less to be the P. in a more 
primitive form than the Samhitaa of the P. which are 108 
in number of various dates and of varying grades of au-thor- 
ity. Three of this large number are ‘supposed to be the 
most ancient and of the highest authority, namely, the 
S&tvata, the Pamkara and the Jay a*. As a rule subjects 
requiring serious thought remained long matter for discus- 
sion and got organised Into regular systems only after a 
considerable period of general development. It is in some 
such intermediate stage that we seem to get at P. in these 
poems, namely, poems 1, 2, 3, 4, 13 and 15. Of these the 
full text of the first two are not available, although we have 
a considerable part of the second by an old poet known by 
the name Elrandaiyar, The first is neither full, nor even 
in satisfactory condition of arrangement of the words of the 
text, and that is by the poet Perufidevanar who made the 
Eb&rata in Tamil, as he is said to have composed the in^ 
troductory poems to all the eight collections of the Sangam 
poems. The second is by the poet KIrandaiyar, an old poet 
of whom not much more is known. It is possible he is the 
famous poet referred to in the SilappadhikcLram^. Three 
and four are by a poet named Kaduvan Ila-Eyinan. Thir^ " 
teen is by a poet Nal Elini and fifteen by Ilam Peruvajudi; 

* Recently published in the GOS, LIV. 

t Book XXIII, 1. 12. 
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•Of these four poets,, the two latter seem to be other than 
Brahmans jndsfing by their names. The former two 
were probably Brahmans. The purpose of each one of the 
poems is an invocation to Vishnu, something like a prayer 
oifered to him. Naturally therefore the prayer would take 
the from of describing Ood in his true form, and praising 
his deeds of benefit to humanity. In doing so, these poems 
seem to indicate unmistakably a certain well-understood 
division of the subject. The first section seems devoted to*^ 
a philosophical description of the Godhead. Then follow a 
few prominent instances of the exhibition of His grace in his 
intervention for the benefit of humanity at large. Then 
come the forms in which his activity showed itself in crea- 
tion, etc., and the forms that He assumes for doing this. 
Then follows a division where His omnipresence and im- 
manence in all beings find description, and lastly the forms 
that he assumes for the uninitiated, at least the forms in 
which he ought to be worshipped by those devoted to him 
in the shape of idols. These five seem to be, in a somewhat 
inchoate form, the five divisions that we know of from the 
P. texts, namely, the Para (the transcendent supreme ' 
form, called in this condition Para-Vasudeva). Next come 
his Vyulias (the forms in which he goes to action in the 
process of creation, etc.). Thirdly comes the projection of 
his power in various forms as an exhibition of grace for 
saving humanity from perils. These are the Vihhava 
forms, popularly known as the Avataras of Vishnu. Then 
comes a description of his position as Antar^Yamin (“He 
who moves within every created being”), and finally the 
various forms in which he may be worshipped, called Archa 
forms. These five topics are dealt with in four divisions in 
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the P. In the first division, it i^jndna^ where God’s nature 
is the object of search. Then comes the yoga^ the act of 
devotion or hhaktu Then comes the cdryd^ discipline or 
conduct in a worshipper, and then kriyd, the mode of 
worship*. 

Each one of these five poems can be legitimately des- 
cribed as a prayer addressed to Vishnu. All of them alike seem 
to combine in various ways all the five features of Vishnu’s 
divine activity in different degrees of elaboration according 
to the special inclination of the author. It may be that the 
variations in the degree of elaboration are not exactly a 
question of the whim of the author, but may be guided 
by the occasion that called for it, which is quite a reason- 
able postulate. Either way, what is material to us for the 
present discussion, is that we do not find these five divisions 
in any set form. None the less, all the five features seem 
to find mention. 


* The PatipU^al has recently been brought out in an eKCellent edi- 
tion by the veteran scholar Pandit Dr. MM. Swaminatha Aiyar, wha 
deserves honour — almost as much as those who have been responsible- 
for the production in the first instance — for the study of the SaAgam. 
works, which were fast being forgotten even by the Tamil public, by 
excellent editions of most of these classics. We do not exclude those^ 
others that had the enterprise to publish two or three of these, but 
even they recognised their obligations to him as the pioneer leader in 
this particular Held. It is his edition of the ParipH^al that has enabled 
me to study this question, and the credit of having made this sourei^ 
available to me is due to his exertions in the field. 1 acknowledge 
with pleasure therefore my obligation to his work, and all referendea 
to the ParipTi^al in the course of the paper are to his edition publUh^ 
ed in 1918. 
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To illastrate how these poets conceiyed of Vishnu in the 
highest form, the following translation of the first 25 lines* 
of the poem 2 by Eirandaiyar is a good specimen : — 

** When both this earth and the golden heaven had become empty^ 
when the sun and moon had ceased to be, without going their accus- 
tomed course . in alternation, the very sky itself had lost its beauty at 
the end of each seon of time. Many such aeons have in series come 
and ceased to be ; the aeons in which the ether alone existed contain- 
ing in it the sound in potential form, from which atoms invisible come'' 
into existence unseen and grow still invisible ; the aeons in which the 
air which puts everything in motion had its appearance ; the aeons in 
which fire took its origin form air, and glowed ; the aeons in which- 
mist and cloud emerge therefrom ; the aeons coming after in which the 
earth, submerged in the waters, .‘emerges again to be the home of the* 
four elements above described. When such aeons in number in- 
numerable, but named N'eydal, JCtivafai^ jlmbalf Sankkam^ Kcmalam^ 
and ytllam*, had come and gone, the present Svetavaraha Kalpa, 
which gets its name from the boar, which brought the earth above the^ 
waters, stands but as evidence* of one of your deeds. But these give* 
not your age, inconceivable in all its divisions. Such a primal one 
You are ; we shall cherish you in worshipful reverence." 

“ You are, they say, the younger born to the one white as conch ; 
you are indeed the younger brother of VSliydn (the white one, ' 
BaladSva) ; to him that wears dark garments, and has the palmirah for 
his flag, some say you are older ; to them indeed, you are the older of 
the two. In accordance with the investigations of those of faultless 
convictions into the eternal Veda you are immanent in all 

created beings. This condition of Your being, understood properly, is* 
the peculiar condition of Your eternal existence.** 

In this passage both the sections refer to the character 
of the eternally existing supreme being. The first sectionr 

* These represent an ascending series of numbers beyond the- 
Indian crore. 

t Literal translation of the Sansk. £rufi. 
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i^clcldes in it a reference— a mere reference — to the boar 
incarnation of Vishnu to bring the submerged earth above 
the primal waters. To this extent it covers section 3 
referring to Vishnu’s beneficent activity of coming down to 
the earth to do good to humanity. The second section 
'dealing with another feature of Vishnu's eternal existence 
brings under reference the changing relationship between 
Krishna and Baladeva, and to that extext again there is a 
reference co the Vihhavain the Krjshna-^va^dra of Vishnu. 
In a subsequent passage the same author describes Vishnu 
in various other forms, as the forms in which he made his 
presence understood of the learned. He refers to this 
latter in the term andariar^ which is synonymous with 
Brahmans. The passage in lines 63 to 67 may be translated 
as follows : — “ The words of the chief priest, the actual 
•celebrant of a sacrifice*, the sacrificial post to which is 
held fast the animal to be sacrificed ; the kindling of the 
fire (by churning the wood) to the chanting of the well- 
famed Mantras in prescribed form and making it glow, 
these constitute respectively Your form. Your food, and the 
way that learned Brahmans see You in order to carry con- 
viction to those that will not see You.” 

Poems 3 and 4 are by one author, and between them 
•cover all the five of the features above described more or 
less completely. The only part that is not dealt with to 
sufficient fulness is the very last the Archa form, the form 
nf idols in which people unlearned in the Veda, could 
conceive of him and worship him. They are by the post 
Ea(Juvan Ua-Eyinan, a non-Brahman poet judging by; the 

* This refers to th^ terms of address in which Clod is Ihvokied.' 
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name. This is the general drift of the whole poem ; the 
exposition of the actual truth in regard to the nature of the 
supreme (Param). The boar incarnation is under referenpe 
in lines 16-17 and 21-24. Krishna and Baladeva are refer* 
red to in lines 20-25. The weapons of Vishnu and his other 
features flhd description in lines 28-58. There is a reference 
to Vishnu’s intervention to give nectar to the gods in lines 
65-73. The first sixty lines as a whole may be said to 
describe creation ; lines 60-80 immanence. In lines 81-84 
there is the clearest reference to the Vyukas. Lines *^85-90 
is a description of the form or figure of Vishnu, which does 
service for the Archa form. In lines 90-94 he reverts to the 
supreme, but in his form as sleeping in the couch of snake on 
the primal waters with the lotus from the naval, and Brahma 
in it. The form Padmudbhava is under reference in two 
places, lines 12-13 and 90-94. There is a reference to 
Trivikrama in line 20, to Krishna killing Kesi in line; 32, and 
to Mohini in lines 33-34. It must be noted here that in 
line 68, there is a reference to the large number of Agamas 
for which the word used is K^vi^ a term which ordinarily 
means the Veda in the wider sense of the term, the Tamil 
word being actually a translation of the Sanskrit, Sruti. 
But here the term Sruti will not do. We have to take- it as 
referring to the Agamas, ** large in number and comprehen- 
sive in treatment ”, an indication that the author was aware 
of the works that go by the class name Agama. The refe- 
rence to the Vyuhas in lines 81-84 are the clearest possible. 
They are Kdri (Krishna) of the red-eye, VeHai (White-one) 
with black eyes, Paccbai (Pradyumna,' Pr. Pajjumma) of 
green colour, Mil (Aniruddha) of yellowish green body. 
There can be ho mistaking that the reference here is to the 
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four Vy^ihas. These four are as clearly described in stanza 
44 of the poem Tirucchandaviruttam, by one of the earlier 
Alvars, Slvar Tiramali4ii. Poem 4 as a whole describes the 
external form of the Supreme as well as the various 
qualities that the supreme form exhibits for the benefit of 
humanity. But the whole description can be translated 
into the form of images, and hence ought to be taken as 
being devoted to the Archa form, the material form in which 
devotees can worship him. Among the Avatdras^ the 
Vibhava form, which are under reference in this poem, 
there is a reference to Nrslmha with mention of PrahlSda 
in lines 10-21. There is a reference to Krishna and Bala- 
deva in lines 36-40. 

Poem 13 by another author gives a general description 
*o£ the form of the Supreme in lines 1-13. Lines 14-26 
are devoted to all the elements finding their being in him. 
Lines 26-37 refer to the Sesaidyin^ the sleeping Vishnu on the 
eerpent couch, Baladeva and Varaha, all three being as one 
in three forms. The rest of the poem is devoted to the 
description of his qualities for grace. Poem L/) seems 
entirely devoted to the last section, the Archa section. The 
jpoem lays itself out to praise Vishnu in the form of the 
brothors, Krishna and Baladeva in residence on the hill at 
Tirumal-Irum S51ai near Madura. It gives the indication 
that his grace is attainable by those who can go and worship 
•on the.hill. To those who find that too much, the worship 
of the hill from a distance itself would be equally 
•oifioacious. 

In the course of the. poem, however, there are reteren- 
'Oes throughout whioh can refer to one or the other of the 
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other foar features of this group of five. These five poems 
therefore- in the old collection can be referred to as 
PancarStraik in their tendency as in explicit form. 

But one feature has to be noted particularly having 
regard to the variety of views taken by even great authori- 
ties of a later time. The poems themselves mention that 
these are features ot the Supreme, well-attested by the 
Veda and Yedic literature, and associated with Yedio 
studies. The statement is made sometimes more explicitly; 
but where they are only allusive and not obvious, the 
•commentator who, an expert Agamist as the hereditary 
priest of a temple at Kiinchi, lived at a time much later, 
expounds as having reference to Veda and Vedic authori- 
ties, in one place actually referring to the Mimamsa where 
Ood is said to appear in different forms to different people. 
There is under reference in lines 61-68 of poem 2, where he 
figures as the person addressed by the celebrating priest of 
sacrifice, the sacrificial post itself, etc. The first point to note 
here is that the person addressed as the Surpreme is quoted 
as under the authority of the Parva Mlmdmsa of Jaimini. 
God is supposed to appear to ordinary men in the form of 
the idols made to represent him, to the orthodox Brahman 
learned in Veda in the form of sacrificial fire, to the Y5gis 
who devote themselves to the realisation of God, he appears 
in their hearts, and to those who are possessed of the actual 
true knowledge (Jminins) everywhere. This the author 
describes as the way that Brahmans see Him, according to 
the commentator. 

Dr. Schrader in his learned introduction to the Ahir» 
hudhnya Samhita has laid it down that the earlier P. works 
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in6ntion the Vyuhas^ and texts that do not contain mentiotv 
those ought to be regarded as later*. Another feature* 
which exhibits an earlier stage of developmont in these 
poems is the more frequent mention of the two, Yasudeva 
and Saiikarasana along with the four Vyuhas. The 
reference to these two alone is scattered freely over the 
whole of Tamil classical literature. The reference to 
Sankarsana in the inscription of queen Naganika would 
perhaps indicate this body of literature is fairly of the same 
age as the inscription. Dr. Schrader himself regarded 
this as a feature, which requires considerationt. If the 
upper limit of the P. texts is A. D. 300, as the same scholar 
has indicated, these poems would belong to a stage earlier 
by these indications alone. But the chronological con- 
sideration is governed primarily by the fact that this 
belongs to the eight collections called by the Tamils, ^ahgam 
Collections ; the invocatory poems to these eight were 
composed by Peruhdevanar, who did the Bharata in Tamil. 
The doing of the Bharata in Tamil, the establishment of the 
Sahgam and the battle of Talaiyalanganam are brought 
together soon after the prevalence of a famine and the 
successful efforts made by a Pan^ya monarch to ward off 
ite evil effects in the large ^innamanur plates of the tenth 
centuey A. D. published in the South Indian Inscriptions^.^ 
This has to be taken as long anterior to the earliest 
Fandyan referred to in another important grant of the 
Faniyas, the so-called Velvikkudi grant§. The period qf 

• An Introduction to the P., p. 19 and n. 3. 
t p. 17, n. 1. 

X S. 1. 1. Vol. Ill, Part 4. 

& Mp. Ind. XVII, No. IjS. 
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^angam activity mast be anterior to the time when 
collections were made, and if the collectiohs were made; 
by the poet who made the BMrata in Tamil, the position is 
clearly that the work Ptiripctijlal under reference ought to be 
an early work of the period of Sai^gam activity and that 
the collection could not have taken place on this side of the 
early part of the third century A. D. An : exhaustive 
examination of the internal evidence of this body of litera- 
ture called i^aiigam literature itself leads only to that 
conclusion. An effort is made in the latest issue of the 
J.R.A,S.<t and the Quarterly Journal of the Mythic Society 
Bangalore simultaneously, by Mr. K. G. Sankar confirming 
the date, one of two dates really considered as the possible 
dates by the late Mr. Swamikannu Pillai, namely, A. D. 63A 
The late lamented scholar found that the data contained in 
the Parip34(il 11 would support a date A. D. 17 or a date 
A. D. 634, not perfectly but with certain modifications. The 
need for modifications makes it suspicious, and hence, on a 
consideration of the question. Professor Jacobi * came to the 
conclusion, after examining the poem carefully, that the 
poet was not exactly astronomical in. his statement, imd it 
may not be satisfactory to build an astronomical conclusion 
on his data, which to ' him appeared to be more or less an 
arrangement of the planets in places where their influence 
would be most favourable for the purpose that the poet had 
in mind, plentiful rain and the appearance of freshes in the 
river Vaigai which is the river actually celebrated in the 
poem. He felt that the crux of the whole question there* 
fore becomes one of what the texts were intended to convey 

* Introduction to the author's Calcutta University Readerships 
leetturee $ Contribution of South India to Indian Culture^ pp. xvh***xa|U ^ 



r$^er than the astronomical data contained therein* As 
far as I am able to see without professing to be an expert 
In this line, there is nothing advanced in this more recent 
effort to confirm the late Mr. Swamikannu Pillai’s position, 
or to carry it any farther than where he left it. This is not 
the place where I should undertake a more elaborate dis- 
cussion of the question. It is enough to state that the 
historical details that can be gathered form this body of 
literatures will not at all suit a date in the earlier half Of 
the seventh century by any means. Whatever be the 
actual date of the Sangam, it may be said with confidence 
it cannot be A. D. 634. On the chronological side therefore 
there is nothing to invalidate the position that the poems 
dedicated to Vishnu in the Paripa4(il mark an earlier stage 
in the development of the P., than the fully developed 
Scmhitds would indicate. That is one thing that comes out 
of this comparatively brief investigation. 

The other really more important investigation is the 
light that the ppems throw upon its Vedic character in 
regard to which we are left in no doubt whatsoever. The 
Brahmanas, the Vedas, the Upanisads, and even the Sama- 
yeda are found stated as authorities in the texts themselves. 
The VyuhoB are specifically and umistakably mentioned. 
The VihhavoB are mentioned, among them some^ that 
do not find mention in the orthodox Puranic lists of Avdla-* 
ras. Dr. Schrader has collected adist of 39 such frozn tlie 
P^mar&trarSamhiids alone^, some of which (say the 
Padmfibbhava form) are of frequent occurrence. T|k![^^ 
early texts therefore seem to establish beyond a doubt the 

. • Introduction to the P., p* 43. 
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orthodox character of the P. The matter is ^worthy of 
farther investigation. It is hoped this short enquiry will 
pave the way to a more elaborate and fuller investigation 
of the subject. 

[Orntributed to the Professor Winterniiz 
Festschrift^ 1982.'\ 



Tantra. 


Does the word mean a treatise in general, or an 
anthoritative treatise in any snbjecfc, as perhaps in a some* 
what specialised application of the term ? 

The question arises with respect to the name Panca^ 
tantra for the well-known work so-called. The suspicion 
perhaps, that the word Tantra in the compound word means 
a book or treatise, is heightened when we consider the alter- 
native name Tantrakhyayika, that which is named Tantra. 
The St. Petersburgh Dictionary, 1 understand, gives the word 
Hie meaning ** treatise ”, and I find even ordinary dic- 
tionaries give a meaning somewhat similar, as for instance 
y. S. Apte gives it the meaning ** a scientific treatise”, 
with the alternative, a chapter of a treatise like that. This 
aspect of the meaning of the word seems borne in upon us 
when ihe McUavikdgnimitra refers to the authority of the 
Arthaf&stra^ Kautilya’s according to the commentary, by 
the term Tantrakara, thereby making it clear that Tantram 
there is an authoritative treatise — an authoritative treatise 
on the subject under discussion. 

What we wisli to point out here is principally that the 
great commentators of Tamil have a notion somewhat alitt 
to it, and this prevalent notion of .the commentate^ to 
Tamil may be a reflex merely of a corresponding iisage to 
Sanskrit. A standard work in Tamil like the 
the term ATuZ, which is an -exact equiyaleht of Tiiiittot 
admitting that it has the sense of an anthoritatiye 



upon any particular subject. The author of the Kufttf uies 
the term Nul in several places, and in each one of them it 
seems to be referring actually to the most authoritative 
treatise treating of the snbject, at any rate, prominently 
it stands jn one set of contexts with the sense thp 
anthoritative religions treatise of the Brahmanas, the Veda. 
In another set of references, it seems to stand for the 
Art7ia§d8trat the treatise of Kantilya ; at any rate, so the 
commentator does explain it. Therefore generally there 
seems to be warrant for the use of the term Nul in the 
sense of a treatise of authority in any particular subject. 
The discussion occurs in connection with the composition 
of works of literature and what a work does actually mean. 
The discussion is found in the earliest and the most 
authoritative Tamil grammar Tolkdppiyam under Sutra 94 
oi Marahiyal m the larger section Popi\ or Artha. Th^ 
commentator Nilakanthan of Muliri, commenting on a work 
of erotics said to have been composed by no less an autho- 
rity than Siva himself, for which a commentary was made 
by the Tamil celebrity Nakkirar, also does so. This com- 
mentator Nilakanthan is said to be the twelfth in l^itimate 
teaching succession from the original commentator, and his 
commentary takes up the discussion. The meaning of the 
Tamil word Nuh is given as a treatise formed by the conti- 
nuous treatment of a subject, just as a large number of 
pieces of cotton do get to be thrown together and^ twis^d 
into a continuous thread. 

Just as the skill of the hand of the workman joins 
together many a scattered staple of cotton in one connected 
thr/sad through the skill of his workmanship, so a learned 
poet through his intellectual skill gathers togethi^ intricate 



Ideas scattered in a vast ocean of words, and strings them 
together in a connected work of which the divisions are 
Pufalat 5ttu (Sanskrit Adhikara^a) and SBfra. 
Here he offers the illnminating comment that Nul in Tamil 
is made here to give exactly the sense of the Sanskrit word 
TarUra and is used as snch in the Tamil language. 

The great commentator Pemsiriyar whose commentary 
on t^e standard grammar Tolkdppiyam is accepted as a high 
authority has a discussion on the same subject. Under 
Sutras ^1% ft. of the section on poetry (Seyyul) he does 
not use the word Tantram here as the equivalent oi Nuh o 
of even of an important section of it, although the term as 
such gets to be used in other connections in the course of 
that commentary. It is not likely that such a usage had 
become known to Tamil commentators without a corres- 
ponding usage, and quite an authoritative usage, among the 
Sanskritists. That there was such a use for the word seems 
to be borne out by the use of the word Tantram in the last 
section of Artha^Sstra where the final Chapter is headed 
*Tantrayukti \ There the term * Tantram * is used accord- 
ing to Mahamahfipadhyaya Ganapathi Sastri as synonymous 
with Artha^Mra. In Shama Sastri’s translation this seems 
the meaning given to it. Only this latter seems to go a 
little further and makes it equivalent to treatise, not speci- 
fioally^ilr^ho^ds^ra. The name MahanirvWo^a Tantram tpi 
the work, which is not Tantraic in character, seems again to 
support the view. 

[Rsprinted from the K. B. Pathak Otmmomor^ 
Hon Volume^ published by theShandark^ 
Oriental Research Institute^ 1914.1. 



Bhatfcavrtti. 


is usually a piece of land given to a learned 
Brahman to provide for his living, with a view to ensuring 
the pursuit of his calling, namely, the propagation of learn- 
ing. A Bhatta more often coupled with the term Aoharya 
to show respect, making it Bhat^charya, is of recognised use 
for a man of learning. The term figures frequently in pro- 
per names in Bengal now-a-days in the original sense. The 
name however occurs as the name of a class, generally of 
Vaishnava Brahmans, in South India. The class thus repre- 
sented is that of priests employed in temples for conducting 
worship, which necessarily implies a knowledge of the 
^orms of worship, involving some acquaintance with various 
specialised branches of learning. The class is now generally 
perhaps more ignorant than learned except for the formal 
technicalities of worship they go through, more or less 
mechanically, although it must be said that one does come 
across a learned man among them here and there. The 
most recondite matter of their learning now-a-days is the 
knowledge of the Agamas which are the regular manuals of ’ 
worship. A Bha\tavrtti however has reference, not to this 
class of temple-priests, but to a man of more than ordinary 
learning who engages himself in propagating that learning 
by teaching, which, among the Brahmans at any rate, was 
free, and sometimes even involved the feeding and mfdnte- ' 
ni^e bf tike studbhi# therefore is a peculiar 
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iMinre of land aa the more general claw of BraJiimadiya and 
JHvaMya. These are nsnally lands under the ordinary 
arrangement of tenancy by cpltivators paying reTonnes 
to tile bodies oonstitnting the government of rnral areas. 
The normal tenure of land would involve the payment of 
various dues in various classes, some of them ear-marked 
for particnlar purposes. A number of these payments would 
take on the character, not of payment but of retnm for 
Sfrvices rendered, either by the village community as a 
whole, or by the government as a whole, or it may be even 
li^ an individual landlord. Payments therefore 'which could 
be regarded as return for services will be excluded from 
the payments, usually due to the village authorities, in the 
case of lands given to Brahmans, or to temples. The re- 
venue incidences will be there, but what constitutes retnm 
for services etc., among the items of revenue, would be 
separated. That kind of a tenure where lands are given 
over to men of learning who engage themselves in teach- 
ing, is what is called Bhaffavrtti generally. It would be 
dnteresting to know definitely what the Bha^tas were ezpect- 
.ed to be^ and what they were expected to do in return fw 
the receipt of this vrtti, which would simply be provision 
for their maintenance. 

An interesing document, datable precisely and refw* 

to the year A.D. 999, has recently been brought to ligh^: 
fi^m a village in the' Chinglepnt District, whpre the rocfif^- 
fs fopnd in a dilapidated temple, more or less complWsl^; 
doptroyed, but has perhaps recently been restor^ in a pQ^j 
way. The record is now found on the stoims jnbuil^Sg^ 
Op;itonies not in their prginal position,, so thtdiho ree<p^;||g| 
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to be pieced together and cannot be read as one continnone 
document where it is. I am indebted to the Snperindendent 
for Epigraphy through whose courtesy I was able to read and 
make out a copy for my use. The temple apparently was 
dedicated (o Vedanarayanapperumal, rather an unusual name 
for a deity installed in a temple. It is dated in the 14th year 
of a Rajakesarivarman, distinguished by a preceding epithet 
imperfectly preserved, but an epithet peculiar to the great 
Bajaraja, the first of the name, A.D. 985-1016. The^^dpcu- 
ment declares itself to be promulgated by the Sabhd of 
Aniyur, which was a rural unit by itself in the sub-division 
of Ealattnr. It refers to the gift of 12 paffis of land. This 
piece of land was originally gifted to the Subrahmanya temple 
at Tiruttani, and the village assembly was making an annual 
payment of 12 kalafiju of gold. The document under re- 
ference states that the assembly took it upon themselves to 
pay this amount to the Tiruttani temple themselves, and 
then transformed these 12 pafiis of land into a BJiaHavritu 
It was otherwise released from all kinds of payment 
incidental to the holding of land, and these the Bha^te was 
allowed to utilise for his maintenance. 

The qualifications demanded of the Bhatto are laid 
down in the following section and are of particular interest. 
(1) It is laid down that he should be a man born of a SamJ^ 
mdin. He should nevertheless be learned in another Veda 
than his own. (2) He should not be a native of the village, 
and must come and settle down from another village. 
(3) He ought tube able to teach naturally the two Vedas, 
^jthe .knowledge of which is a preliminary necessity. 
^ fie oughV to be able to teach VyOkwt^^ 
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A§fSdhySyi (Panini-e grammar). This is perhaps meant 
for an elementary grammar,* or grammar taught in general. 

(5) He ought to be able to teach the JPSl^iniya Vydkara^^ 
that is the science of grammar, on the system of F&nini. 

(6) He must next be able to teach AlanMra ^stra. He 
most be able to teach all those with regular commentary. 

(7) He should further be able to comment properly upon 
VimSad Adhydyam Mlmdmsa Sdatram^ that is, to expound 
elaborately the Mlmdmaa S&stra in all its 20 chapters. 

(8) It is further laid down that he ought to take in four 
students to whom he should give one meal daily, probably 
the midday meal, so that they could stay all the day with 
him for the purpose of his teaching. He ought to teach 
the subject above described to these, and turn them out 
fully qualified in due course. This is the document so far 
as its substance goes. 

, It will be noticed that the qualifications laid down 
in the document are comparatively high. That the 
teaching of the Veda, or the two Vedas involved here, 
is teaching the Veda with commentary or VySkhy&na, 
It is not merely the teaching of the Vedic recital. That 
Vedas were taught with commentary had already been laid 
down as a condition for the franchise almost a century 
eerlier than this date, and seems to have been more or lec^ 
the general practice. The teacher was not merely % 
teacher of the Veda which, as it is understood in modern 
times, would tnean nothing more than the teaching 
Veda for purposes of recital and no more. But the t^^diltijg 
laid down here is very much more than that. It 
jalsQ be noted that in addition to teaching the Veda 
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coxnmeiitary, the teacher is expected to teach grammar, the 
grammar needed for general requirements. He shopld fur- 
ther be able to teach the subject on the Paninlyan system 
as a science. Similarly he should teach Alcti^kdrq /^strar 
poetics ^nd rhetoric. Lastly he should be able to ex- 
pound, to an equal degree of proficiency, the Mlmchnsq 
SSstra and, what is more in it, the Mtmdmsa Rostra in ite 
20 chapters. The last detail is of the utmost importance 
to the history of the Mlmdmsa ^stra. It is^ clearly 
stated here that this Mimdmsa Rostra was of 20 chap- 
ters. The 20 chapters of this Mlmdmsa Sdstra would 
include the first 12 chapters which are together called 
Karma Mimdmsd^ and the last 4 chapters which are 
generally known by the term Brahma Mlmdmsa ; but it 
also includes the four chapters in the middle. These foW 
probably were called by another name, but is known to 
Hindu scholars now-a-days in the Daivi or Devata Kan^a. 
These are also called Sankarsana Ean(ja because a San- 
) karshana commented on them. That these twenty chapters 
constituted the Mlmdmsa as a whole single science, and 
were so regarded regularly at the time of the inscription, is 
important addition to our knowledge of the Sdstr% as 
recently an opinion has been expressed in a publication of 
the Allahabad Fanini Office, where the Sankar^na Eanda is 
plainly stated to be a fabrication of Ramanuja. This docu- 
ment is of date perhaps one generation anterior to ths 
date of birth of Ramanuja, and a Mlmdmsa Sistra of 
SO chapters was then regularly taught as such. The history 
of the MlmUmsa Sdstra has recently been receiving atten* 
tion« and a recent work* bearing on the subject showS: ail 
* By Mr. Rsmasirami Saitri of the Annamalai UniTenity. 
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laelination to put it in its proper perspeotive. This statement 
in an inscription of date A.D. 99&-9, of the 14th year 
of Bajariija ChS^a puts it altogether beyond a doubt that the 
Mimdmaa Sastra was taught as a single science composed 
of 20 chapters, whatever divisions it might have had as a 
matter of teaching convenience. This record thus confirms 
a work called Prapanchahr^ayam’^ published recently in 
the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series by the late Mahamahd- 
padhyaya Pandit Ganapati Sastri. 

From what is said above, it would be clear that what 
is called Bhattavrtti was far from being a provision for 
feeding or maintaining an idle Brahman, but a provision 
Cor learning, where the qualifications demanded and the 
work expected to be done by the beneficiary, were both 
Ihigh. The work to be actually done by the Bhatta was also 
precisely laid down, and obviously had been done actually 
by the teacher. 

[Reprinted from the Della Valle Poussian special 
Number of the Indian Historical Quarterly^ 
Vol. XVI, 1940.’\ 


, * For a fuller discussion on this see Maeim'ikhalai inMit 
W/Aiy, and note on Jlfim9msS pending publication In the 
CemmieeraMen Vitiume.' 




Vimsati-Adhyaya-Nibaddham Mimamsa-Sastram. 


An inscription* recently brought to light by the 
Department of Epigraphy relating to the fourteenth year 
of Rajaraja, corresponding to a date in A.D. 999, refera 
to the Mlmamsa Sdstra as containing vim§ati atfhydyM 
(20 chapters), This interesting document has reference to 
the creation of a Bhattavrtti (living for a learned 
Brahman) in the village. A Bhattavrtti is the provision 
of a living for a Brahman whose function is to teach. In 
this case the duty of teaching was imposed upon this 
Brahman in return for the living which the village pro*^ 
vided for him. The qualifications expected of him happed 
to be interesting also. He should not be a native of the 
village concerned. He ought to be by birth a Samavedln. 
But he ought to know and be able to teach one of the three 
other Yedas, the teaching of the Yeda here implying the 
expounding of the Yeda as well. He ought to be able to 
teach also the Aafadhydyi (grammar), and expound the 
Kninlya Vyakaraidixit the distinction between the two being* 
the ordinary grammar as taught in the schools, and the* 
expounding of the Vyakara7;f,a as an advanced study. 

He ought similarly to be able to teach Ala^kara (rhetoric)^^ 
and the Mlmamad of twenty chapters. It should be exr 
pounded with Vydkhydna (commentary). He ought % 

* No. 76 of 1932-33 from XnUr i& the Chingleput District Vi^ 
the latest report on South Indian Mpigraphy. Also 
phgei 361-64 of ^e^^ ffistory^ Vol. XV, Part X ' ^ ^ 
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lake four students, and give them one meal a day in 
^addition to the responsibility of teaching them. For the 
purpose of rendering this servicfe, he was allotted the 
income from a particular plot of land which had otherwise 
been allotted to a * temple, of a definite measure which is 
mentioned in Tamil units. The other details of the docu- 
ment do not concern us. We are concerned with the 
JliRfndmsd being a science of twenty chapters, which had 
to be taught and expounded as one science of twenty 
chapters. The actual importance of the document is that 
it is precisely datable and belongs to the year A.D. 999. 

A Sanskrit work published by the late MM. 
Dr. Ganapati Sastri of Trivandrum in the Trivandrum 
Sanskrit Series, ^hnder the name Prapanchahrdayam, 
haa useful information in the chapter on the Upangas, 
the fourth chapter of the book, pages 38-42. It 
begins with the statement that the Upangas are Mlmdmsd, 
Nydya, the Pxwar^as and the Dharma Scistra. Of 
these, MlmoLmsd is a science, which has for its purpose 
the proper exposition of the meaning of the Veda and 
attempts to do it by an enquiry into the actual meaning 
of the sentences {Vdkydrtha) composing the Veda, leac^^ 
ihg to an understanding of the purumrthas (ends of life), 
whiich are generally taken to be four : Dharma, Artha, 
Kdma and Moksa. Then follows a statement that while 
^the FMdnpos, Sikfd, Vydkarai^a and Nirkuta explain the 
meaning of the words in the Veda, Mimdmsd is intended 
to determine and explain the meaning of sentences. This: 
science falls into two divisions on the basis of the yede:^ 
itaslf into the P&rva and the Uttara iTdti^as^ Then £dHoyi|f^^ 
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the clear statement) that itis actnallj compoi^ed of twenty 
chapters, of which the Purva JSTd^a takes in the first six- 
teen chapters, and conducts an' enquiry into the nature 
Dharma. It is said to have been written by J^imini. The 
remaining four chapters constitute the XJttara MimamsA 
and explain the TJ tiara Kdi}4a of the Veda, and conduct 
an enquiry into the nature of Brahman, and were written 
by Vyasa. 

Then follow details as to the commentators who wrote 
commentaries on these, beginning with the vast comment- 
ary Krtakotiy written by Bodhayana, and proceeds to 
deal historically with the subsequent commentators, appa- 
rently in the chronological order. According to this work 
Upayarsha abridged the yast commentai^y KrtakOti of 
B6dhayana« It was his successor commentator, Deyasya- 
min who, deeming the subject too yast for being effectiyely 
taught, took up the first sixteen chapters, the Purva 
JiRmdmsd and wrote a commentary on these chapters. He 
was followed by another commentator by name Bhayadasa* 
whose commentary was a little more abridged than that of 
Deyasyamin. The great commentator Sahara following, 
diyided the Purva Mlm&msd {Dharma Mlmdmad), into two, 
and commented on the first 12 chapters of the 16, called the 
Tantra KS^ia, leaying out the second part Samkar^ 
K&n4a^ also called Safikarsa^a KdTi^a. This Ka^a was 
called Divaia which was commented on by Sani- 

karsha or Sankarshana. The second part of the MlmSmMr 
constituing the last four chapters, and called Brahma 
was commented upon by yarious authors, such as Bhaga- 
yatpada, Dharmadatta, and Bhaskara. Finding difference 
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of interpreti^tion possible in the Sahara BhUayat 
Knmarila and Prabhakara wrote different commentaaM^'dn 
same part. Then follows an abridged exposltioti df the 
cont^i^; of the 20 chapters, including the four chapteli^ 6f 
the ^c^alled Safikar§a^a Kan^a^ more appropriately the 
Dimta' j^av^a of the Purva liXmamsa. 

We see from this recital, as given in this book, that 
the Mhn&m^a ^stra was one whole, the divisions, Purva 
and Uttara, being based on the snbject-matter of the Yeda, 
the interpretation of which is the subject-matter of this 
science, following theiVedic division of the and the 

Utta/ra Ka/n<}a8, Then follows the question of commentotops. 
The first commentary was published by BSdhayana called 
KfiaJcdiu This latter name has remained obscure and 
almost unknown to modern writers on the 
XJpavarsha’s work on the subject is, on the basis of this 
work, Prapanchahrdayanif a mere abridgment of the great 
vriti or commentary of Bfidhayana. The first author who 
really divided the subject into two parts and dealt with the 
parts separately is the commentator Devasvamin who 
commented only upon the Purva^ the first sixteen chapters. 
A similar commentary, a mere abridgment, was written by 
another teacher by name Bhava^a. It was Sahara fetdiy 
who took up for his commentary the first twelve chapten^;: 
known distinctly by the name Tantra as diittiiofi 

from the Divata Kd^(f4a^ the last four chapters of the PlXr^-. 
Mlmdmsd. Sahara is responsible for the vogue 
given to the twelve chapters, being called PurtfOilSM^ 
and the neglect of the next four chapters, which ultiiiiil^^ 
led to the MltnSmad being regarded ^ two 
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sciences, Purva Mlm&msd or simply MUmSmsUr and the 
VSdlinta or TJttara MlmamsSi. Bhatta Enmarila and 
Prabhakara commented, each in his own way, pa the first 
tweWe chapters, in criticism o£ Sahara ; and it ;is the 
inflnence of the former particularly, that haa made 
iffmdmad, in modern times, mean only the Purva 
Mirndmad. 

We do not know the name of the author of the 
Prapanchahrdaya; much less therefore, anything of his life 
and the period in which he lived. If we could make a 
guess from the similarity of the main notion that the 
Mimdmsd is a single science of twenty chapters, the 
inscription would lend support to it. We may, therefore, 
take it that there could not be any vast difference of time 
between the date of the Prapamhahrdaya and the inscrip- 
tion ; it may be a number of generations. We notice in the 
series of commentators the name Bhagavatpada, among the 
commentators on the Brahma Kdin^^a* cannot be sore 
that it refers to Sankara. He is generally referred to as 
^fikara Bhagavatpada, while his Ouru^ OSvinda, is 
generally referred to by the name Bhagavatpada alone. If, 
from this, we are to argue that the author of the 
Prapamhahrdaya did not know, or had not heard of the 
Safikara Bhdsya^ he may have lived just about the time of 
&Akara. Whatever that be, we have the distinct piece of 
information from this work, that up to the period of 
DSvasvamin, Mlmumsd was treated as a single science, and 
Ddvasvamin’s division was only a divisipn of convenience. 
It is Sahara, who divided the Purva part into two, and led 
the way to Eummla Bhatta and Prabhakara, and the 
53 
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^onjbint infldeiiceii of these two, much more that of 
former, became responsible ultimately for the JtftfmAmm 
JSHstra being regarded as the Purva MimStmsd only; and 
the iSrst twelve chapters being called the Tantra Kdist^a* 

This position was, however, not altogether unquestioned 
.as is clear by the fact, that the inscription referred to above, 
still speaks of the Mimdmsd as of twenty chapters, which 
,.^ad to be taught as a whole by the particular Bhatta, con- 
cerned. There seems to have been a school, which still 
regarded the Mimdmsd as one Sdstra and continued to teach 
it, as such. Naturally, of course, Ramanuja followed, and 
other Vaishnava teachers, subsequent to Ramanuja, continu- 
ed the Vaishnava tradition, as the BhattavrttU under 
reference here, is a grant made, probably to a Vaishnava 
teacher to teach Mimdmsd and other kindred subjects. We 
may perhaps call it the Vaishnava tradition, which regarded 
the Jflmdmsd as one whole, and treated the Sankarsaifa 
Kd^a as no less authoritative than the other Kdntfas*. 

A recent investigator, who has written a work on the 
history of Mimdmsd, calls it the history of the Pdrva 
Mimdmsa Bdstra, and brings down that history from the 
beginning to the present day. In the course of the work he 
recognises t that the Sankarsana Kd^^a is not apocryph^^ 
and is genuine work forming part of the Mlmdmsa S^tra^ 

* For a discassioii of this and connected topics, see the author^s 
'Virork, Maninikkhalai in Us Historical Setting, pp. 57-67. 

t Mr. V. A. Ramaswami Sastrl, M.A., of the AjanamalaiUniveiiiity# 
in his introduction to the Tattvabindu of Vacaspati Milrn with 
rdbhUvana of R^iptUra RaraniUvara, 

t Opus l^U pp. 2r3, and note 1 on page 13. 




Me- quotes tot authority ^ &bara himself referring W 
J^il^kaf^h in his commentary on 11 Sa^kar^ 

mk§yaU^\ He else refers to a commentary on tke 
Saiikar^ana Klh}4o^ by a DSvasvamm, a SmrtiMra of a 
later date. He Would identify this Devasvamin, howevns^; 
with the Devasvamin, the commentator on the MinUlmM, 
and would make him, therefore, quote from the BhavadaSa*B 
commentary. It is perhaps better to suspend this identiflesh 
4;ion till more real evidence should be forthcoming. 

Speaking of Vedanta Desika and his writings on the 
MlmamB^, Mr. Ramaswami Sastri makes the following 
remarks : — 


** A critic of very violent temper, he has elucidated in 
these works the SiddMntas of the Bhattas and the 
PrSbhakaras in many Adhikararuis^ nov^ and then criticising 
both. Naturally, therefore, his explanations of the Sutras 
are not in many instances acceptable to an orthodox student 
of Mtmdmsd^ in view of the fact that they are deviations 
from the Siddhintas oi the two great Achdryas <A %hie 
.Mmdmaa Sdstra. His aim seems to be not tor explain the 
Siddhdntas of the Mimdmsa Sdstra^ but to attempt a 
synthesis as far as possible^ of the doctrines of the two 
systems of JdXmdmsd^ Purva and Uttara ” 


The italics are ours. From what has been stated above^ 
the evolution of the study of Mtmdmsd would perhaps make 
one hesitate to accept this criticism as valid, as VSd&nta 
Desika clearly proceeds on the basis that the Mimdmsd 
^tra is one whole,* and ought to be understoc^v^ 8ueh,^^^g 
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position not entirely of his own making.* In thi9 
connection we quote the following from the introdnction 
the translation of the ^bara in the Sacred Books nt 

the Hindus Series by Pandit Mohan Lai Sandal, and leave: 
students of Jffmdmsd to investigate the matter further^ 
impartially: — 

** This apocryphal portion is known nnder the name of 
S<tAhar8a and is said to have been commented upon 

by Sahara. Ho commentary of Sahara has yet been found. 
There is no doubt that I^mannja has referred to Sarikar^a 
KHniyia while commenting upon III, Pada 3 of the V^nta 
Sutras. He quotes nSnS vS devatS prthaktvat ; we find 
this stTfra in a mutilated form in siitra 15 of Chapter XIY^ 
^da 2 of SaAkarsa KSn4a. The writer of the commentary 
called Vbdantapradlpa, who belongs to that school, has also 
referred to it. It cannot be said with certainty that the^ 
i§aAkar§affa or i^Akarga KS^i^a, referred to by the 

Bftmanuja School of commentators, is the same as published 
in the Pandit, the monthly publication of the Benares 
Sanskrit Coliege. What puts one in doubt is that Ramanuja 
has referred to BSdh&yanavrtti, has quoted in the comment- 
ary on Siitra I of the Vgdanta Sutra, samhitamSta<y 
^Srtrakam JaiminiySna s54aSalak$anenSti iSstraikatva- 
siddhi^" (Mthis iSdr%raka iSdstra has been collected by 
Jaimini and is characterised with sixteen chapters and Is 
therefore one Sdstra), has said that by virtue of the ^kas 
and chapters there is a division.of the anterior and posterior 
jUtmUmsds, and has quoted the first Siitra of the Jfimdmsd 
and the last Sutra of the VSdanta in order to show that i^e 
two t ogether form one body of the ^istra 
. . ^ F^duka and SSsvara MlmUmi'd. 
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He goes farther and says that **ao other author has 
made any mention or reference to Saftkarsana Kdn4^^ and 
that the SanharsariiXi Kdff4<^ was once regarded a separate 
treatise, bat not a part of Jaimini’s jiftmdmsd consisting of 
12 chapters.” It formed a separate book and was passed on 
:aB ' a genuine work of Jaimini hy interested persons. 
Ramanuja was born in 1127* A.O. ; we find Sankarshaua , 
referred* to by him for the first time* Madhusudana 
Sarasvati gave a detailed account of it. “ He comes to the 
<;oncluBion, after mentioning that Abul FaSal does not 
mention it”. “I am of opinion that Sankarsana is a 
■spurious work. Further I am of opinion that the work, as 
it exists now in the present form, is either the work of 
Ehandadeva or of Bhaskara ”. The Sa})karsar),a was 

•commented upon by a Devasvamin, who lived about 
A.D. 1,000 and constitutes an important source for recon- 
structing the Sutras, and this Bhdsya is preserved in manu- 
script in the Madras Government Oriental Manuscriptst and 
the Adyar Libraries. The fact that post-Sabara writers, follow 
iiig his Bhdsya of the Purva Mlmdihsd, do not mention 
it, cannot be held to demonstrate that the ^fikctrsarua 
is a forgery. Ramanuja certainly was not the first to mention 
the ^nkarsana Kdfu}a as others before him had done it, 
namely, Sahara himself, as was pointed out above, and 
Ramanuja had predecessors in the system. It is too much 
'Of an order to prove that the ^^hkarsaryi Kdn^a was the 

^ 

*ThiB is mach nearer the date^ of bis death than of his birth» 

although it is near enough to the date given by Professor Macdonaell 
in his work on AiJ/. 

t See page, 58 of Mr. V. h» Raxnaswami Sastri^s TaitvdHndu^ vbA 
footnote 3. 
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work of either Khan^addTat the contemporary of Shahr 
Jahan, or BhSskara, as commentaries on the Sankarsa^c^ 
ascribed to Upavarsha, Devasvamin* Bhavadasa. 
Rajacudamani Dlkshita and BhiUikararaya Makhin* are:^ 
under' reference. But the whole problem is involved in 
the larger question, as we have indicated above, that the* 
Mimdmsa 8dstra is one science of twenty chapters, of 
which the first twelve constitute the Tantra Kdn4o>^ the 
next four the Devata Kdn4ti<i and the next four the Brahma 
Kdxj4a. The* authorities quoted above for this, in chrono- 
logical order ought to be enough to overthrow the position 
taken by the late Pandit, the translator of the ^bara Bhdsya 
who obviously had no knowledge of South Indian Sanskrit 
literature bearing upon the question. The next point in 
BImanuja’s reference to Bodhayana-Fr^^* makes Ramanuja, 
suspect in his estimation. But unfortunately for him,, 
however, Bodhayana’s Vrtti is, as has been shown above, 
under reference in other writers,, anterior to Ramanuja, 
and cannot, therefore be so lightly dismissed ; the more' 
BO, if the commentary of B5dha'yana is identical with 
Krtakdii. The commentary Kd§ika on the Slokavarttika of 
SucaritamiSra makes a reference to Eftakoti and charac- 
terises him as a follower of the Pardsaryamata,^ So the^ 
late Pandit’s position needs radical revision. 

The above brief survey makes it clear that the subjeet 
the history of the Mlmdfnsd requires to be made, by - 
those specifically qualified, on a wider plan, taking 
different systems together, and working towards an 

Opui at note> i^bove ; p. 13. 
t See Ma^nilkhalai in iU HUtcrital S^ting^ p. 65. 
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unbiased general conclaslan* leaving aside the affiliation to 
schools of philosophy and sects, at least for the purpose of 
this investigation. We believe there is a clear case for this 
in the details given above, and, that, at one time, at any 
rate, the ticience of Mlmamsa was a single one, and that it 
branched off into two afterwards, obviously as a matter of 
educational convenience. Possibly other influences inter- 
vened to make for the separation of the system spch as 
that of Buddhism. The writer of the note on the Sdbda^ 
kalpadruma throws out a hint that the Safikarmria Kan4(^ 
of the Purva Mlmdmsd was omitted, because it treats of 
updsana ; but he does not quote his authority. It seems to 
be quite a plausible explanation, and, if that is so, the 
responsibility for the division may be that of Sahara and 
his followers, such as Kumarila and others. Whether that 
is so, would be worth while inquiring into. In any case, we 
telieve, a case has been made out above for the view, that . 
the l^mdmsd is a unitary science, and continued as such* 
not only down to the days of Ramanuja, but further down 
to the days of Vedanta Desika (and. later to modem times), 
who makes a serious effort to rehabilitate the view, that 
had fallen into some little neglect. We would, therefore, 
commend the problem for further investigation with a view - 
to the real history of the Mimamsd. This investigation . 
ought to take in both the northern and the southern ‘ 
literature, the advaitic^ as well as the other schools of 
thought, for anything like a correct and a generally^ 
acceptable conclusion. 

[Reprinted from the Woolner OommemoraMon 
Volume^ puUished in ftahore 1940 



An IconograpKic Nobe. 


The illastration, shows a scnlptnre in low relief 
on a side wall of the Hazara Ramasyami Temple in the 
Hindu imperial capital of Vijayanagar, now the ruins of 
Hampi, in the Bellary District of the Madras Presidency* 
Being in low relief and somewhat weather-beaten, it does 
not catch the eye of the visitor readily and is oftentimes 
hot noticed. 1 am indebted to my friend Professor 
T. Ekambaram, Head of the Botany Department of the 
Presidency College, Madras, who brought the photograph 
to me. My friend had apparently no difficulty in seeing in 
this sculpture a representation of that aspect of Erishpa. 
called YSnu-Q5pala, Gopala playing on the flute. Inoth^ 
localities of its provenance however, a representation of this 
form of Krishna is called G^na-G5pala and Madana-^pSla 
alternatively. If we should neglect for a mhment the threo 
extra hands on either side, and could visualise the image > 
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iplaying on the finte as it is, with only the two hands, we 
sshall have an exact idea of the representation generally of 
Krishna, the flnte-player. That is the ordinarily prevalent 
€orm with only two hands holding the Ante and applying 
it to the lips, the left leg planted firmly on the ground, the 
right leg placed obliquely across it as in this image, the 
^ress and decoration being about* the same. Two ladies 
^also stand, one on each side as in this case generally^ 
sometimes holding thie chowrU sometimes playing musical 
instruments to accompany. The cows when they are in a 
pair are made to stand one each side facing forward. If it 
is a single one, it stands across just behind Venu-Gopala. 
Such a picture would leave absolutely no doubt in the mind 
of one who sees it as that of Krishna, the fiute-p layer. But 
the extra hands, three on each side in series, are a very 
onusual form for Venu-Qopala. 

While as we stated above, the two hands holding the 
fiute are the normal feature of this image, Krishna is some* 
times exhibited, even in this form, with four hands, the 
two extra hands holding the characteristic \VeaponB of 
Vishnu, the ‘ ianhha ’ (conch) in the left hand, and the 
^ cdkra ’ (the discus) in the right. But a Krishna image with 
more hands than four is comparatively rare, though not 
•altogether impossible or unavailable.* 

^ There is one instance, at any rate, of this Gan a-Go pula in 
Tenkafi, reproduced as Madana-Gopala, PI. LXIll of Gopinatha Rao*i 
Hindu Iconography (facing p. 210 , Vol. I, Part i,) ; the cows and file 
ladies are absent, perhaps for the reason that there was no room, 
otherwise VSnii-Gepala is quite similar. There aie the eight hands 
^e extra six hands are disposed differently as will be noticed. They 
4ire not in series as in the instance above, but held down in different 
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In Oon jiiraram there js a shrine dedicated to Vishnu anc^^ 
g^erally known as * Asia Bhujam ’ (eight hands) as If tbiar 
eight hands were an extraordinary feature of the Yishnu- 
deity in the shrine. Popularly the deity in this shrinot which 
is still in use as a place of worship, is called * Gakrardyar V 
the lord, the Discus of Vishnu. This popular name perhaps- * 
hides a recondite truth. The cakra is described in> 

degrees of inclination from the shoulder. The weapons in the three^ 
right hands are, according to Gopinatha Rao, * padma* (lotus) in the> 
Ipwest hand, the 'paraSu * (battle axe,) in the hand next above, and 
* cakra' (discus) in the hand held vertically above. In the corres* 
-ponding three hands on the left are the bow, which Gopinatha Rao 
calls the sugarcane bow, emblematic of Kama. Then what Gopinatha 
Rao calls ' p^a * (the rope) which does not appear quite so clearly in 
the block, and ' safikha * above. These six are of course in addition to^ 
the two holding the flute, held up to the Ups. In regard to the bow of 
sugarcane and the arrow of flowers, which here could only be taken; 
to be the ^ padma ', which certainly is not regarded as an arrow, but is 
generally one of the articles characteristic of ^Vishnu and held in the 
lowest right hand whether the number of hands be four or more than- 
four; when there is the bow in the left,, there ought to be an arrow in^' 
the corresponding right hand ; and if we should accept the analogy to- 
KSma or Cupid, the lotus may serve the purpose. A. lotus is one of 
the five flowers which are said to constitute the five flowery arrows of 
Cupid. Whatever that detail be, our purpose here is to indicate that, 
the disposition of the extra hands here is again a normal disposition.. 
By normal disposition we mean that that is the general way in which 
the hands are disposed, with different degrees of variation in th^ 
relative positions of these, in the generaUty of images of. Vish^n with - 
foarJbands or eight. But the extra hands in series as in the pictu^ , 
above is unusual. I am informed however, that there is a similfii^ 
representation of V7nu-G9pSla on one of the pillars in the gnat Vlthq^ 
temple at Little Conjivaram dedicated to VaradarSja. A^art ffoiw 
^is other instance,. I have not come across an imaga with 
^spsoed in this fatldon.. 
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Agamaik literature as SaMardtra, ^ith dk thousand spokes*.. 
But when it comes to a question . of practical application,, 
such as having to draw it on the ground, or in powder, for 
the purposes of mystic worship, it is generally drawn 
eight-limbed ; and gods in whatever aspect or form have ta 
be invoked into this circle of eight limbs, and then it ia 
that one is entitled to worship Him. The name Cakrarayar 
therefore seems to indicate that there is a cakra^ a mystic 
figure of this kind exhibited either just behind the image, 
or making the image stand on it, hence the popular name* 
But in the Hampi illustration we are exhibiting now, one 
notices just at the back of the figure a representation of a 
blossomed lotus, which is just another form of the mystic 
cakrq,^ on which the Lord has to be invoked for purposes of 
worship. In prescribing the methods of worship one often 
comes upon *agamaik’ texts which prescribe the drawing 
of a lotus with petals in full blossom, the god’s presence 
being invoked on the 'pericarp, and the various minor gods 
being placed on the petals and other surrounding parts. 
But where a mystic ‘yopa ’ or prayer in concentration, has 
to be offered, letters peculiar to the gods and goddesses are 
inserted in the various petals of the flowered lotus. It is 
that lotus that is here exhibited in the picture from Hampi* 
The various weapons are the following in series ; one of the 
extra right hands has a lotus ; the next one a small sword 
the next one has a discus. Across on the other side is a 
conch or * iaiikha ’ ; then the * the elephant-goadr / 

and next the or rope tied up in a loop, the pecularity 
of the, disposition of the hands still remaining. The 
explanation of, this peculiar representation of one of the^ 
very popular aspects of Vishnu is perhaps in the fact that it 
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is a representation of a recondite form for worship with a 
definite object. It is laid down that, if one wishes to 
worship for earthly good, the object to be worshipped is an* 
* apara ’ god, that is an earthly representation of god. It 
it is the ultimate bliss or salvation that is wanted, the form 
of god to be worshipped is the ‘pam ’ form, God in the 
oternal ineffable form has to be invoked. In snch a case,, 
that is, in the former case, Vishnu in whatever aspect, ought* 
to be represented with eight hands, with his vehicle, with 
all his weapons and the attendant deities. He must be 
depicted of a deep blue colour, with red lotus eyes, and a 
cloth of yellow colour. He ought to be worshipped by 
being placed upon a red lotus. He should be given in his 
eight hands, the iankha, cakra, gada^ padma^ kha^ga, 
khtta^ 6ara and dhanus ; conch, discus, mace, lotus, 
sword, shield, arrow and the bow. For convenience of 
reference, I have set down the text below taken from the 
Paramasamhitd, Chapter III, slokas 12 and 13,* and 
'Chapter IV, slokas 78 and 81t. 

It will thus be seen that the carving here, though 
presented more or less in secular form and unshrined, is 
perhaps meant to be a representation of one aspect of 

* UdayaySparati-pUjyah nirvanlEya para^i paman/ TatrS^tabhujamSkS* 
■ram kalpayitva savahanamff III. 12. SSyudham saparivSramea adaySrt* 
d prapUjaySt/ Mah^ndra-mla saAkasam padmakfam *pita vSsasam// 

' III. 18. A$tabahuitadara(l]iya rakta padm8 JanSrdanali/ VShanSnSyadhai* 
scSpi parivSraisca sambhftati// IV. 78. iSaAkbam, Cakram, GadS, 
Padmam, Khadgam, Kh^tam, Saram, Dhanulif ItylyudhSni DSvatya 
karSfyaftasu Padmaja|f IV. 81. 

t Gaikwad's Sanskrit Series VoL LXXXVl, with an EngUj^ 
^anslation. 
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Eriahna, the fiiite-playery as be should be worshipped for 
gaining prosperity. 

Before concluding we may state it generally that eight- 
handed figures of Vishnu conform more or less to the rule- 
laid dowp above, but with minor variations to suit circum- 
stances, which variations should not be held to break the- 
general norm. The first and foremost consideration is what 
purpose the aspect of Vishnu worshipped is intended to serve. 
In the eight-handed Vishnu alluded to above in ‘the shrine of 
A^tabhujam in Conjivaram, the disposition of the hands- 
and weapons happens to be as in the generality of cases. 
The hands are placed at various angles pendant from the 
shoulder. On the right side the • cakra ’ (discus), « hdi^a' 
(arrow), apparently er]|*oneous for ^kha4ga\ ^padma’*' 
(lotus) and ‘iara’ (arrow): on the left side 
(conch), * cdpa * (bow) * kheia ’ (shield) and ‘ gada ’ (mace). 
It will be seen that the normal prescription for the right 
hand is ‘ cakra \ ‘ gada \ *padma \ ‘ kh^ga ^ ; and the 
normal for the left hand are the * iankha^ * kheta ’, * 6ara ’ 
and ^dhanus\ if we take the order of recital in the Pdrama^ 
samhitd to be the prescribed order. But it apparently is 
not, as the bow and the arrow could not be on the same side. . 
Usually the ‘ iara ’ or arrow is placed in the right hand,,, 
the * cdpa ’ or bow in the left. In' the case of the Astabhuja 
image, the aspect of Vishnu represented demands the bow 
and the arrow should be in the left and right principal 
hands, that is, generally the lowest ; and since in the right 
hands happen to be placed here the * hd^jxi ’ and the * iara 
together, the ‘ hdij.a ’ qugbt to be held to represent a sword' 
or * kha4gaJ* Vishnu is supposed to have appeared there to^ 
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^protect Brahma’d great penanee. Brahma was performing 
a great * yajria ’ (sacrifice) in the locality to bring down on 
earth god Varadaraja, the deity in the Vishnn temple. His 
*yajna* was being very badly distnrbedjby hostile genii as his 
penance was waxing hotter and hotter. So thnnder and 
^rain, floods and disturbances of a fearsome kind were made 
to occur, and, to protect Brahma in this condition, Yishnu is 
said to have appeared. The form described is generally 
like Rama, but with eight hands generally, Rama having 
•only two with bow and arrow. So the bow and the arrow 
must be provided and placed in the principal hands, the 
•other hands holding the remaining weapons. A similar 
appearance is called for where the representation in image 
form is Yishpu as he presented himself on the occasion of 
saving the elephant from the clutches of the crocodile, 
^^JBhxjendramSksa' as it is called. But this standard dis- 
position of the hands and the distribution of the weapons 
.is varied to suit each particular aspect of Yishnu. By way of 
illustration reference may be made to the representation of 
Yishnu as Yamana-Trivikrama,* the same Trivikrama in 
Badami,t and the representation in Ellora.]: 

* One in Mahabalipuram Indian Antiquary^ Vol. XVIII, Supple* 
vment. plate 17; also Volume I, Part i, plate 49 of Gopinatha Rao's 
Hindu Iconography. 

t Illustrated in Gopinatha Rao’s book, pi. 50. 

t I^d, pi. 51. It will be noticed readily that in the first, two 
hands are left free, the right hand held up as if to assure the gods of 
Trivikrama’s success against Bali. The corresponding left hands is 
etretched out to point to the uplifted left foot as the refuge for all 
seeking it {adhayd^- Then there are the discus, the xnace and the 
sword in the right hands, the conch, the shiild, and the bow in the left 
»hand. J suspect what Mr. Gopinatha Rao calls a * ^adS"* is really tha: 
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One point of importance in reepect of these three repre^ 
^sentations is that the. raised leg is in different positions in 
these cases. In the Mahabalipnram image it is lifted up to 
the shoulder. That is one permissible form, and Brahma 
in heaven is there exhibited as washing the feet with water 
from his * hamaii}4olu.^ In the case of the other two, the 
left foot is raised only a part of the way up, going np to 
the navel, as is described in the second form. Then it is 
held to be only measuring the space above the earth, not 
the heavens. In the third case, which is permissible, bnt 
not generally found, this left leg is raised only up to the 
height of the knee. This is unusual. In regard to the 
eword in the first two cases, it is held uplifted though in 


;4otu8 which tftkes the place of the * iara * when it is actually present, 
'though the disposition of the fingers and the hand would preclude such 
■ an assumption. In this casCi we shall have to take it that the ' cUpa * 
is in the corresponding left hand to that of the * Sara,* In the BSdSmf 
Cave illustration there surely is on the right hand ' hha^ga * in the 
topmost hand, the discus in the next one just behind it, the arrow in 
the next one, and the mace in the lowest one. On the left side is the 
conch. The hand answering to the sword hand seems to be bare and 
may have to be held as the hand holding the shield by the disposition 
of the fingers. Next is the hand pointing to the left foot, one hand 
between holding the bow. Burgess describes the weapons of this as 
the discus, the sword, the mace or the club, the arrow ; in the right 
hands, the conch, the bow on the lef|, and he speaks of a bare hand 
with the fourth arm that side, he points to a round grim face, perhaps 
Hahu.*' Burgess calls the moon Rahu, and what the hand actually 
points to is the uplifted foot in substitution as in the previous ease for 
the * ahhaya ' pose of that hand. A similar difference is noticeable in 
regard to this particular in the Ellora Trivikrama in respect of the 
disiH>8ition of the weapons. But the hand without the weapons clearly 
•ehows that the finger here is pointing to the uplifted foot. 
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slightly different dispositions* and in the third* it is held 
across the body. Such minor variations seem permissible* 
notwithstanding the prescription in authoritative texts.^ 
In none of these forms, however, are the hands disposed of 
in series as in the illustration from Hampi, and that still* 
constitutes its peculiar feature. . 

[Beprinted from Ananda Goomaraswamy Volume ' 
of the Journal of the Indian Society ot ' 
Oriental Art 19S7.} 



Panchavara Variyam 


The term panchavara variyam is frequently met with 
In South Indian inscriptions. It generally occurs among 
the various assemblies^ big and small, which went to 
constitute the government of rural divisions in Tamil India. 
From the contexts in which the term occurs, and from 
association with terms of similar application, it is generally 
translated as * Parichavaram Committee/ a confession thalt 
the panchavdram of the term is not understood, 
perhaps not even understandable. The term ^ committee ’ 
as the equivalent of vdryiam we shall discuss presently. 
The largest number of these committees that happen to bb 
mentioned together occurs in No. 156 of Volume III of the 
South Indian Inscriptions^ at Tirupparkkacjal in the North 
Arcot district. The assemblies mentioned are the follow- 
ing 

(1) SamvatsaravdHyam;{JI) Panchavdra variyam: 

(2) Tdfia variyam ; (6) Ka'Q,ahku variyam ; 

(3) Sri variyam: (7) Kali^gu variyam ; 

(4) Kalani vdriyam ; (8) Ta^ivali vdriyam. 

Among these are included the great people of Va^avlra 
NSranam, and following these are the Bhat^. All these, 
together with other citizens, constituted the Mahd Sabhd^ Qt 
the great assembly, of the village, and the meeting under 
j^rence also contained the governor of the village, 

54 
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Pallavan Brahmada Araiyan, and the superintendenl; 
Artimba KI|an. 

In this recital, it will be seen, there are two classes of 
people referred to, viz., (1) the Bhattas or learned Brahmans, 
a group by itself, and (2) the great ones, of Sri Vadavira 
Naranam, which would simply mean the inhabitants, or the 
residents, of the part or ward of the town which went by 
the nam^ Yadaylra Naranam. In these two cases, apparent- 
ly, it is the whole body of the people concerned that are 
under reference. In the case of the other eight, it seems to 
be that the bodies were constituted, as nsnal, by a process 
of lot and election combined, for various purposes. The 
first one was entrusted with the general management of the 
affairs of the village for the year. The second, similarly, 
had the management of the gardens of the village ; the 
third, the irrigation tanks ; the fourth, the fields ; the fifth 
is the panchavdra vdriyam ; the sixth had the management 
of the accounts of the village ; the seventh, of the sluices ; 
and the eighth was the tadivali vdriyam^ which ought to 
be translated as the Roads Committee, but is rendered as 
the ‘ great men of the field supervision.’ This seems 
inappropriate, as there is the kalanuvdriyam for the fields, 
whereas vaH would mean * the way and tatfi vali perhaps 
stands for * straight roads,’ as they are usually stated to be 
of a width of so many rods 

From this recital it becomes clear that the common 
affix to these terms, vdriyam^ has a meaning as in the 
similar very familiar Tamil compound vdHvdriycm^ 
vdiivdriyan being the equivalent of the . Sanskrit oit/oeto* 
one who trains and controls horses, or, in one 
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'Word, trainer.' So it 'wonld be safe to translate the tolMl 
vArijfarA by the English general term ‘ management.* TOe 
jjanoAavfira therefore most be a committee 

ajppointed tor the management of something on the analogy 
of the other seven, of which, as we see, the first constituted 
the general management for the year, whereas the other six 
•committees are committees appointed for the management 
of particular branches of administration. 

The term however has another signifioanoer 

which onght to be noted here, namely, ‘president’ or 
chairman.’ In the ' circular-inscriptions ’ issued by 
Farantaka laying, down the regulations for the election and 
•constitution of the bodies composing the government of a 
village, the circular is said to have been presented to the 
assembly or the aabha of the village, of UttaramerOr by a 
divisional officer of consequence, who is said in the inscrip- 
tions to have acted as the v&riyam (ySriyam 3ha). The 
<}overnment Epigraphist of the day, the late Rai Bahadur 
Venkayya. translated the words in the A.8.B. for the year 
1904-05 (where he has translated the two important docn- 
ments) as * the local governor being present He has also 
doubtingly suggested, “ and convening ? ”. VSriyam Oha 
cannot be explained as denoting mere presence, having 
regard to the general significance of the term vOriyam 
indicated above, viz., that of management. In those two 
documents clearly the officer concerned was not merely 
present, but actually conducted the assembly as the re> 
presentative of the. king. He would therefore be one who 
presi/led over the assembly and managed the business by 
conducting the meeting intisfactorily. In the expression 
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paRehavSra vSriyam^ tberefore* the tern, variyam ai^ 
«tand for either a managing committee of a few, or 
indiyidual chairman rwho managed the business of a bpdj^ 

'' In regard to parichavdra vdriyam^ hbwever, there must 
be a similar significance. In the same village are other 
records which refer to a few other bodies* like this. Of 
these, five are mentioned. There is a body or la committee 
for the supervision of ku4umh%$ or^ as it is translated; 
* wards.’ This is a new body, and there is a body of men 
looking after ascetics (uddsinas). This again is a new body/ 
There is a body which is simply described as a body of 200. 
Nothing is added by way of explaining what the 200 stood 
for, and how that body of 200 came to be constituted. The 
other two mentioned are already found in the list above. 
So there are in all eleven such bodies, of which the 
parichavdra vdriyam is one. 

This body is generally referred to, wherever it occurSr 
as the * Panchavdram Committee,’ and nothing further is 
stated as to what it might actually connotOi or how that 
name came to be given to that body. There is one referencsr 
however, which seems to give the clue to this. In conneq- 
tion with the measuring of grain, one comes across » 
reference to the pancAa«;dram-meaBure, . which woald 
indicate that the measures were subject to regulation by 

'* These additional bodiea, and in fact some of the eight alr^dy 
quoted, are found in a number of records, of which it is oidy ofte of 
two that have been so far published. . X examined the transcripts . ^fike' 
fepigraphist’s Office, through the courtesy of my -friend, Mr. K,V. 8ui^a* 
maniya Aiyar, B.A;,. Assistant Superintendent for Epigi^phyi w^ 
allowed me to examine the dooumehts and read through -theaL I aek* 
iiosvledge his courtesy with pleasurCand gratitiide. 


Pamtiavaram Oommittee. Perhaps from this the 
inference wonld be permissible that this committee had the 
edpervision and regulation of such matters as measures* 
'Weights*. etc.» somewhat like a municipal corporation id 
these general functions. If that is so> it becomes clear that 
it is all the more important we should know what the 
fanchavaram was, and how it came to be constituted. 

Pancha^ of course, may be translated as five, ^ and 
probably it is five. Here, as in fact elsewhere, e.g., in the 
term pahch&yat^ it seems loosely to stand for a body of 
£ve, though the specific significance of the number has 
been lost, and people speak, in these days, often of a single 
man constituting a panchayat ip the sense of the Sanskrit 
term madhyasta^ or an umpire. But what is the term 
t;dmm? This term occurs in other contexts, as pointed 
out by the late Professor Eielhorn, e.g., in the 8%ya4oni 
inscription, where the term occurs several times in the 
oompound vdra-muhha or vdra-mukhya. He refers also 
to the term vdra^gds{i occurring in some of the Eastern 
dhalokya grants, and has even attempted to identify the 
i^Sra^gostt with the pancha-vdram, and going further, 
tried to identify the term panchavdrlmt occurring in the 
same inscriptions, with this panchavdram.* But the term 
jvdram in its general application, as in vara^muJoha or 
-^muJchya^ is nothing more than (a *gronp’ or ‘body’). 
The Sanskrit lexicon Vaijayanti gives the term vara as a 
synonym of gari^a^t which would mean a ‘ body ,’ and that 
seeps the meaning In which the term occurs in panchavdra* 

<. Vol. V, No. l6*B; also note 7 on p. 138 of the sasie 

Volume. 

^ t 6ppert*8 Edition, p. 186. 
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iiSriyam. The term would then mean the managing bodies 
9f five groups ol: people, thereby indioating that in ths 
various committees and bodies in whom vested the adminisU 
. ration of the rural area, there were five groups that. cpn<» 
stituted bodies of people, rather than Committees of manager 
ment consisting 6t a smaller number, the usual number 
being either six or twelve according jto the character of the 
particular, committee. Hence, the panchavdra variyam 
would mean a body of management constituted out of fivb 
groups or bodies of people, for which we have the analogy 
of the 200 in the village, “ the great men numbering 200,” 
of one of these inscriptions ; and the Bhattas^ who must 
have been numerous, the number of learned Brahmans in 
a village constituting a body by itself. Then for certain 
purposes there were the the inhabitants of the whole* 

village, the nd{tom the representatives that const! tpted the* 
government of the nddu or larger division, and the naga-^ 
ratt&r,OTthe citizens. It would be in keeping with such 
a constitution as this that they should have the general 
management of the affairs of the village, such as the 
regulation of weights and measures, and other such matters 
of general administration. Fdram, therefore, seems a; term 
used merely to indicate a group or body of people, the 
panchavdra vdriyam meaning as a whole, therefore, the 
management consisting of representatives of five groups of 
people. 

There is evidence for this suggestion in the ordinair/ 
Tamil .expression aim perum ih^five great hodief 

which formed one of the bodies of ministers; who oug^t te 
be consulted and whose advice had to bO j^ted up to 
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ruler. There afe two suoh groups that are mentioned 
among those in immediate attendance upon the king, and 
they are the five great groups mentioned above^ and the 
eight bodies who constituted the parijanam^ the peiop]^e in 
immediate attendance upon the king. The king’s court 
consisted of these two bodies, of which the five that have 
been referred to above consisted of the maM/ana (people 
in general), pdrpar (Brahmans or Bhattas of the inscr^- 
tions), maruttar (physicians), nimittar (astrologers), and 
amaicchar (ministers, the body that constituted the Council 
as a whole). Another definition of this group of five, 
recites among them the ministers, priests, commanders of 
the army, ambassadors and the body of spies. While the 
second interpretation would seem to me unsuitable for 
explaining panchavdra vdriyam as constituting a body in 
the government organisation of a rural unit, the first 
interpretation, or something analogous to it, seems legiti- 
mate. knowing as we do that the administration of a rural 
locality considered actually of a certain number of com- 
mittees of twelve or six members according to the character 
of the committee. While these smaller committees were 
intended for carrying on the actual administration, they 
had behind them larger bodies of people from whom they 
drew their authority ; and these bodies were divided into 
groups for definite purposes. These groups, among whom 
five were of general importance, such as the whole body of 
learned Brahmans or and the whole body of people 

other than Brahmans, might have been represented by 
committees, or even individuals,, for certain purposes ; and 
.the committees or the individual representative of the five 
cf these groups. that were concerned with the administration 
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|0 a whole, innat have eonstitated the paiUchavSra vAHytm ; 
and they must therefore have had powers of general 
administration and control, which the reference to a 
pdfMM-vS/ratn measnre ’ seems to indicate. 

Before passing on, we ought to consider the suggestion 
made by Eielhorn on the basis of the ,^iastern Oh^lnkya 
grahts. The whole of Eielhorn’s position is contained in 
the note above referred to. The inscriptions refer to a 
family of learned Brahmans, whose children and grand- 
children attained to such facility and excellence, even as 
boys, in speaking and recitation that they were held in 
reverence by the great people of the community. That 
is the general sense of the &lSka which occurs in two 
variant forms in the two grants, in both of which the term 
vHra-gOBfi occurs. After drawing attention to the simi- 
larity between the two passages, Eielhorn remarks : ** VSra 
hero and in Pancha VSri probably denotes the number of 
a committee ; the word occurs, by itself, and in FiSra Pra- 
muTeha, in an apparently similar sense in the Siyadoni 
inscription, EpigrapMca Indiea, Yol. I, p. 173. The 
meaning of PanehavSri is similar to that of the mme 
common Parkhakula, Coispare with it also the word 
PafusJuUi in line 16 in the Nepalese inscription in the 
Indian Antiquary, Volume IX, page 173.” 

Hhe iUkaa under reference are : — 

1. ' Tat putta p0(pau)tr(d) VafavO VSra 

gtkhii»huVSgminci^\. 

Panchaviiri(fh) samSpagjfa aampi^gtmtiy < 

maA^'onc# I )(8|^ : 

V. 16 ^ 
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2. Tat putra pautrS^i pafavH ifSra 

gSt^Uhu 

AgrahSrhgra(jpu^{Sn)&m SpnuvarUi 

parampar^m (6^. 

{8. 1. L, I., No. 37.) 

The two tlSkaa, notwithstanding variety in expression, 
«eem intended to convey the same meaning, and to refer to 
the same ceremonial excellence, which the partionlar 
'family of Brahmans had attained by their extraordinary 
Ability. While in the one record (the British Maseagh 
Plates) oocnrs the expression Panehavcirim sam&papya 
iaampujyante mahUJanai^, in the corresponding place in 
the other ildkas occurs the expression Agrah&ra agra- 
pUjSnSm apnavanti paramparam. The latter would 
eimply mean that they became entitled to reverential treat* 
ment as the best, or the first, by the inhabitants of the 
Bralman settlements. The sense of the former passage 
where the term panchavSri occurs must be exactly the 
eame. PanchavSri therefore seems to mean water given 
for five purposes : (1) water £er washing one’s hands, 
{2) water for washing one’s feet, (3) water given after the 
^guest had been seated to clean his hands, (4). water for the 
^est to sprinkle over himself, and (5) water to sip, a 
•ceremonial presentation of water usually for very highly 
jrespeoted -guests. This would be a kind ^f treatment 
included in the term agra pujS, respectful treatment as the 
’first among the Brahmans. Therefore pan^vdrf would 
•mean merely water given for the five ablutiona, and may 
t>e distnissed as having no analogy to the pa^ehavSram. 
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Tb0 other term to which Kielhorn’s note makes^ 
reference is vara-gu^tL It occurs in the context where 
the persons concerned exhibited capacity for expression^, 
while yet they were bachelors undergoing education, in the* 
vara^gmi. Vara^gosti may, therefore, simply mean an. 
assembly of learned Brahmans. The exhibition of elocu- 
tion is not made in mere general assemblies of Brahmans. 
They must, have been made in assemblies of people who^ 
were acknowledged experts in the chanting and recital of 
the Veda and Vaidic texts. Vdra-gosti probably there- 
means the assembly of learned Brahmans for reciting the 
Vedas, where these young men exhibited excellence as the 
best reciters among them all. They had shown such 
proficiency that they were accorded the deferential treat- 
ment indicated in the following passage : — 

Yad grihd(thi ? )ti»puia{ydm padd pra)- 

hshdlandmbasd | 

Ajiram harddhamlhhutam pundty dsaptamam 

kulam g 

/nd., V, 16-E. p. 137.> 

[Kielhorn’s translation of SlOkas 6-8 is given below for 
comparative reference : — 

“ His son, again is VidcJamayya, a student of the^ 
kramapdia^ eminent in religious learning and^ 
full of manliness ; whose hospitality purifies^ 
family to the seventh generation ; whose Sona- 
and grandsons, youths eloquent at commit^ 
assemblies^ are honoured by the chief people> 
who have made them serve on the eommittees’ 
offiver'\ 
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That this was the actual meaning appears ^agitin from 
an analogous expression, though in an entirely seoulalr 
context. The*word Maram occurs in the sense of singing, 
by turns. In Indian music, when an expert renders music,., 
he goes a certain way in the performance, when an 
assistant or a collaborator takes it up by way of relief, and 
carries on for a considerable time. Then the expert takea 
up again, to be again followed by the other. This method 
of affording relief to the principal performer is more neces- 
sary in the case of a dancing woman who sings while* 
performing the dance. For this purpose dancing 
women, who were experts in their days, but who have 
grown too old for the work, are generally employed 
and these women take up the refrain and continue 
the singing. This practice is called in Tamil v&ram 
pa4udal^ the act of singing in turn. Exactly the same 
procedure is followed in Yeda or waw/ra-chanting : a. 
passage is chanted by one set, is taken up by another, then 
resumed by the first batch, to be followed by the next, and 
so on.* This may be the vdra, or, in modern language,. 
santhe, recital by turns. Vdra-gosti may therefore mean 
special assemblies held for Yedic chants and the reference 
to the excellence of these youths, while yet they were under- 
going education, would be pointless unless it be that they 
showed such exceptional precocity or talent as to merit 
special commendation in an assembly of acknowledged 
experts. It is the sense of chanting alternately or singing* 
by turn in gdsfi in the presence of God ; Tevdram being 
the name given to the ^iya canonical poems of the 6$ 

*Siiappctdhtktlram III, l\, 1S6-Z7 and 1. 153, and references in 
following books. 
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devotees, which the Waives ohaat nowadays in a body, 
.(hoagh not exactly by tarns like the chanters of the Veda. 
If this be the sense of the term vdra-gS§{i 9 it would be 
something different from the word vara in panchavdram^ or 
in vdra pramukha. V&ram in this context is nothing 
ipore than a gai}a or body, and it is in that sense that we 
shall have to interpret the term in panchavSra vdriyam^ 
the management or representatives of five bodies of people, 
whose functions lay in controlling the general affairs of a 
tvural area, 

\Paper presented to the XXV Tilth International 
Congress of Orientalists^ Leiden. Reprinted 
from the Indian Antiquary^ Vol. LXI^ 1982.1 



The Agnikula ; the Rre-Race. 


In one of his interesting contributions entitled Somer 
Problems of Ancient Indian History published in the - 
Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1905, p. 1 
Dr. Hoernle regards the Paramara Rajputs as the onlj~ 
family which laid claim to belong to the Agnikula or Fire^ 
Race before the time of the poet Chand (loc. eiU p. 20), and, 
so far, the evidence all seems to point to any such claim 
being not found earlier than the middle of the eleventh* 
century. That, however, does not preclude an earlici^' 
existence of the legend. It would be interesting, therefoc^. 
if the legend could be traced to an earlier period than that 
of the Paramaras of Malwa. In the early classical literature ' 
of the Tamils, there is a reference to this same legend, and ' 
there appears to have been in that part of India a family of 
ancient chiefs who claimed descent from the Sacrificial' 
Fire. 

There have been in the Tamil land a certain number ' 
of chiefs, whose names have been handed down to posterity 
as the Last Seven Patrons of Letters, the patron 
excellence among them having been Pari of Parambur^u^. 
This chief had a life-long friend in the person of a highly 
esteemed Brahman, Kapilar^ who was a poet sui generU Sk^ 
a particular department of the poetical art. The three 
crowned kings of the south,” — the Oera, the Oh5la, and the 
I^ndya,*— growing jealous of the power and prosperity of 
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¥ari as a patron of poetfl« latd^ioge conjoititly to his hill-fort » 
Mnl|ar. Pari having fallen a victim to this combination, 
it fell to the lot of his Brab^an fjifiend to get his daughters 
Asnitably married, to bring about accepia^le marriages being 
one of the six special duties of Brahmans .in the social 
system. He therefore took the girls over successively to 
two chiefs, Vichchikkon and Puli Ka^i Mai Irungovel of 
. Ajayam. This latter chief is addressed by the poet in these 
terms Having come out of the sacrificial fire-pit of 
the Bishi ^ — having ruled over the camp of Dvarapati, 
whose high walla looked as though they were built of 
oopper, — Shaving come after forty-nine generations of 
patrons nev^r disgusted with giving, — thou art the patron 
mong patrons.”* The allusion to the coming out of the 
tjaoriflcial fire of the sage cannot but refer to the same 
Incident as the other versions discussed by Dr. Hoernle. 
Thexshief thus addressed was a petty chief of a place called 
Apayam^ composed of the smaller and the larger cities of 
that name, in the western hill-country, somewhere in the 
regions of the Western Ghats in the south of Mysore. 

The more important question, exactly relevant to the 

• discussion, is : — What is the time of this author and his 
heroi This has, so far, reference to times anterior to 

• epigraphical records, and has therefore to be considered on 
litereOry data alone. This poet, Kapilar, is connected with 
a number of chiefs and kings, and is one of a galaxy of 
poets of high fame in classical Tamil literature. 

According to the Tiruvilaiyoifal Furdnam^ Kapilar 
was born in Tiruvadavur, and was a Brahman by birth. The 
f 200, 201 ; Pandit Swauinatha Iyer's Edition. 




tradition that he waa ohe of the ' seven children of the 
Brahman Bhagavan, throngh the non-caste woman Adi, is 
not well supported by reliable litpary evidence.' But if 
this tradition be true— (there are some inconsistent elements 
in it), — he must |^ave been the brother of Tirnval]avar, the 
^author of the Kura\^ and of the poetess Avyaiyar. This 
relationship, however, is nowhere in evidence in contem- 
^porary literature. 

So far as they are available at present, Im 
•of them being Paradises of Dainty Devices ” in Tamil 
aiterAture,— are : — 

(1) The seventh of the Padirruppattu, the “ Ten- 
Tens,” in praise of the Geraman ^elvak- 
ka^udgovaliyadan. 

(SJ) Kurinjippdtfu ot PattuppSifu^ the Ten-Idylls,” 
to teach Prahasta, the Aryan king, Tamil. 

(3) Aingurunum^ Kurinji Section^ the whole 
anthology having beon collected and brought 
out by Ktl(Jalur KllSr for the Cera “Prince of 
the Elephant-eye ” {YdnaikJcalcMy). 

/(4) /nna, “ that which is evil and as such to be 
avoided,” 40. 

(5) 20 stanzas in 29 in Kurumtogai^ US 

in Ahandnuru^ and 31 in Purandnuru, 

iSLaj9f2ar appears, from his works, and from the high 
osteem in which he was held by his contemporaries, poets 
and potentates, and from the ^eat approval with which he 
4s quoted by grammarians and commentators alike, to have 
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been a specialist in composing poems relating to Kuri^%, 
i^.\ the hill-conntry, this being the scene of the inward 
feelings evoked* such as love* and the outward action 
induced by inward feelings. 

As to details of the author* s life^ ‘we have but little- 
information. Of course, he sang in praise of the Ceraman^ 
^vakkaduhgo, and received a large reward, Otherwise, 
he appears to have been the lifedong guest and intimate- 
friend of his patron* Pari of Parambunadu. It was after 
the death of this chief that the poet went about with his* 
daughters to obtain for them eligible husbands, and that the- 
allusive. reference to the Agnihula descent Was made for 
Iruhgoyel. 

This Pari of Parambunadu was one of the Seven 
Patrons* besides the Three Kings, who flourished about the 
same generation in South India.* All these are celebrated in 
the poem called Sirupdii.drruppadai of NallGr Nattattanar* 
who sang in praise of Erumanattu Nalliyakkodan, as a 
more liberal patron than the Three Kings ’’ and the 
** Seven Patrons.’* Those poems are rhapsodies of a 
Homeric character, sung on occasions by wandering 
minstrels* who received sumptuous rewards for their 
labour. The plan of the Sirupdn} is that a wandering 
minstrel is at a loss to know where he g uld find a patron 
and one such* returning from the court of the patron, solvea 
the puzzle by pointing to the particular personage who is 
the object of praise. As a rule, therefore, these poems are 
directly addressed to the patron by the poet. And this 

*FattufpUffu, Pandit Swaminatha Iyer’s Edition : 3rd poem. 
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eirctimBtance makes them of great importance for purposes 
of the history and social condition of those times. 

^ Unfortunately! however, the author does not mention 
the Three Kings by any specific names, — a matter of 
indifference to them, as they could not have had any idea 
of the rise ol laborious students of history among their 
posterity. But the Seven Patrons are referred to specifically 
enough. And certain of the details relating to the Kings 
themselves give important clues. The Seven Patrons are, 
in the order given by the poet : — Pehan, round about the 
Palnls ; Pari, along the Western Ghats further north ; 
Kari, round about Tirukkovilur in South Arcot ; Aay, round 
about Podiyil Hill in the west of Tinnevelly ; Adiyaman, 
of Taga^ur, either the place of that name in the Mysore 
country or Dharmapuri preferably ; * Nalli, of Malainaiju 
(there is nothing else by which to fix his exact locality) ; 
and Ori, with his territory round about Kolli Malai in 
Salem. The Chola is associated with Upaiyur, and the 
Cera with Vanji, — specifically, and not in the general 
terms in which the Maharajas of Travancore are nowadays 
styled. 

Kapilar is generally associated with Paran^ar ; and the 
two together are usually spoken of by the older com- 
mentators Kapila-Paranar. That this is due to contem- 
poraneousness, is proved by the fact that Kapilar was an 
elder contemporary of ** the Cera of the Elephant-look*’ 
in whose reign the Aingurunuru collection, of which 
B[apilar composed the third part, was made by Ku^alur 

* See Ind» Antiq, Vol. XXII, pp. 66 and 143, and Epigraphia 
IndUa, VoL VI, p. 331. 

55 
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Kljar, a ^aiigam celebrity. Farther, both these poets* 
Kapilar and Faranar, interceded with Pehan on behalf of his 
wife when he deserted her in favour of another woman. 
Thus, then, Kapilar and Faranar were contemporaries, tad 
the latter celebrated Sefiguttuvan Sera in the third section 
of the Ten-'Pens.” This, therefore, takes the Agnikula 
tradition to the age of Senguttuvan^ who was the grandson 
of Karikala Chola. This Earikala is placed in the Leyden 
Grant and in the Kalwgattupparani far anterior to Paran- 
taka I ; and the ^ilappadhikdram itself makes Sengnttuvan 
the contemporary of a Gajabahu of Ceylon, whose date is 
held to be A.D. 113 to 125. 

The name of Pari had become proverbial for liberality 
in the days of Sandaramurti Nayanar. This latter must 
have lived centuries before Rajaraja the Great, as some of 
his grants make donations to the image of the Nayanar. 
It was Rajaraja’s contemporary, Nainbi Andar Nambi, who 
elaborated the Tiruthondathogai of Sundara. On these 
and other considerations, Sundaramurti has been allotted to 
to the eighth century of the Christian era, and therefore 
Kapilar and others have to be looked for at a respectable 
distance anterior to this. For, between the date of Sundara 
and the fifth century A.D., the Pallavas of Karichi occupied 
the premier position in South India, and there is absolutely 
no reference to this in the body of the literature to which 
the works under consideration belong. 

The Cera capital, as given in all these works, is Vanji, 
on the west coast, at the mouth of the Periyar ; while the 
Ch5]a capital was Uraiyur. In the later period, from the 
dajfS of Kulafekhara A]^var, the Cera capital certainly was 
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Qnilon. This change is said to have taken place, according 
to tradition, after the days of OSraman Pernma], who was 
a contemporary of Snndara. Besides this, the langnage of 
th#whole of the sonth was Tamil ; Malayalam had not yet 
become differentiated from it. These considerations, again, 
would lead us to refer Kapilar and the galaxy to a period 
anterior to the seventh century^ according to even the most 
unfavourable estimate. 

But, in point of fact, the time referred to is much 
earlier than this. The contemporaneousness of Qajabahn 
refers the period of Kapilar to the second century A.D, ; 
and this, so far, has not been shown to be incorrect. 
There was at any rate a king Oajabahu previous to the 
days of Mahanaman, the author of the earlier part of the 
Mahdvamia. 

Thus, then, the tradition of a race of rulers whose 
eponymous ancestor was horn from the sacrificial fire of a 
Rishi is far older than the period for which Dr. Hoeriile 
has found authority. This does not necessitate the affilia* 
tion of the one dynasty to the other. It only shows that 
the legend is very much older, and might have been laid 
hold of by ruling families at great distances, and otherwise 
unconnected, for the embellishment of genealogies, just as 
in the case of the Greeks of yore. 

{^Reprinted from the Indian Antiquary^ 
VoL XXXIV, 1905]. 



A Glimpse into the early History of Konkan. 


Konkan, or as it is sometimes written in Sanskrit K5n» 
kanam, bnt ordinarily known as Konkana, is the narrow 
tract of country lying between the Western Ghats, and the 
sea, on the western seaboard of peninsular India. It is 
generally spoken of as falling into seven divisions (JSapta 
Konlcaimm\ and the names of the seven divisions are given 
with some slight variation, but on the whole generally uni- 
formly in mediaeval times. During the period, however, 
to which the so-called Sahgam literature of Tamil refers as 
a body, the term * Konkan ’ seems to have indicated a far 
less extensive region of country along the same seaboard. 
It seems to have been bounded on the south by the terri- 
tory under the authority of the Cera rulers for the time 
being ; on the west it was bounded by the sea ; on the north 
it seems to have extended pretty far, but no defiinte limit 
is traceable, and on the east by the Ghats. One other 
noticeable feature of the geography of the Dakhan during 
this period is that the rest of the Dakhan was practically 
covered by the great forest Dai}<fakaj referred to in this 
class of Tamil literature as Dai^dranyam.* The high- 
^ 

trireSs QsirimrmQpeS tiSdr 
paibrL.frircQoPujjBfla Qs/nluil 

QgfrtSluiS^^u u/r«fiJuv<rtf0;S. 

FaditiuppaHu, vi, padigam^ t, 8. 
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ways of approach from the north to the south were either 
along the west coast or along the east, the great forest 
region being between. At one time the political outlook of 
the Southern rulers seems to have been bounded by the 
Vindhya Mountains in the north, and the sea all round, 
although at this period this is varied sometimes by extend** 
ing that outlook to the Himalayan frontier. 

With this geographical introduction, we shall now 
proceed to consider what exactly can be gleaned from this 
body of literature in regard to the name * Konkan ’ and its 
early history. Several derivations have been offered for 
the word generally of a fanciful character, and the latest in 
the field'*^ is the most fanciful of them all. The actual 
explanation of the term is available to us in this body of 
Tamil literature. This literature divides the whole of the 
southern region, that is, the region south of the Dan^aka^ 
into three kingdoms ruled over by crowned kings, and a 
number of chieftaincies ; while the former number remains 
constantly three, the latter number varies from time to time 
from the highest, as far as we know from this class of lite- 
rature, the number fourteen to as low a number as five. 
These numbers are by no means exhaustive, and some refer 
only to the more prominent ones at the time, the time to 
which the reference is actually made. Rulers in the Tamil 
land are divided into two classes, kings and chieftains, 
Vhndar and F^/ir, respectively. The former are the three, 
and are crowned rulers ; the latter are rulers of inferior 
dignity and not regarded as crowned kings in the ortho- 
dox sense of the term ; but crowns are sometimes ascribed 


• Indian Aniiquarfy VoL iii, p. ISa 
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to them, 80 that the sovereign, suzerain for the time beings 
is sometimes spoken of as wearing a garland of seven 
crowns.* It is from the three crowns of these three 
monarchs that the Pallavas of a latter time took their title 
Trai-rdjya-Pallava (Pallava ruling over the Chola, P&ndya 
and the Cera), and the title, Mummudi Chola, about both of 
which there was some misunderstanding and confusion even 
in a scholar of the eminence of the late Dr. Fleet.t 

The kings ruled over compact territory in the best and 
the most settled portions of the land, and conducted their 
administration in the ordinary fashion of civilized king» 
dome. The rest of the land was region not so fertile, nor 
to settled either, and was therefore described as somewhat 
inferior in character. It was something of the nature of 
the non-regulation provinces of British History where it 
was more the rule of the sword than of the law. This 
region of the Tamils is described as. Kurunilam meaning 
small or inferior land, and the chieftains entrusted with 
these non-regulation districts, to rule by force of military 
power, were known generally as Kurunila Mannar or 
whose designation later on assumed the form of 
Kurumhar. This came to be used exactly in the sense of 
Araita in Sanskrit, and the term AratfaX is used among 

* CT^(lp(9. Q^wirsto^jpu 

Quir^mtEismmdlu QuffwiQ^ir iBSSrCBTSSr 
^L^irJottrwnss st^Qp/s 

Padiffuppatiu, poem 40 . 

t Bombay GaaoiUor I, Pt. ii, p. 862n, 6. 

% tuirtl.L^^BarujL^irpjif tapjp/dr 
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th^ Tamils as the exact synonym Kurumhu^* a somewhat 
depraved application of the term ‘ Svaraj \ So • Araffar ’ 
or ^Kurumhar' or ‘ Vel-pxila-araiar * all mean the same, 
namely petty chieftains who held a sort of military rule 
over unsettled and comparatively barren districts allotted 
to their control, with a clear tendency always to throw o£E 
the authority of the suzerain power. They would thus 
correspond to the Pdlayagars of modern British History. 

One of these petty chieftains is known to Tamil litera- 
ture as Njuinan, who is described there as ruler of Pdli- 
Nddxi,^ otherwise described as ruler of *K(mkdnam^ which 
produces gold’. The formation of the word *KonIcdnam ’J 
shows its Tamil character. It breaks into two, ‘ATo^’ and 
^Kdnaxn\ KoV means literally, taking forcible possession 
of that which is not one’s own, that is plunder. That this 
is the way in which the word legitimately breaks up is indi- 
cated by the interposition of the {adjective^ perxim\ between 
the two words in some of these Sangaxn poems, the word 
interpolated meaning merely ‘great’. The whole express 
Sion would be the great forest region where it is legitimately 
open to anybody to take what he can, a sort of no man’s 
land, legitimately open to occupation or appropriation by 
anybody that can do so. This seems to have comprised the 
territory of Tulu, that is the country, round Mangalore, and 
the two Eanaras, North and South. But how far further it 
extended northwards, we connot say with certainty. 

* Arattan means Kafumban ChintTlmani 1221. (^achchinUrkiniyar 
t See Note on p< 2. 
t ATarrinai, 391, 1. 7. 

QuiriAu^ GarrORV&fTSSr sew«r 
§ Pufam^ 154 and 155. 
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Chieftains of such territory were many, among wh^ 
was a powerful ruler of Konkan. He exercised his auto- 
ciatic authority with perhaps undue rigour. He is said to 
have maintained a pleasure garden of his own planted with 
fruit trees, through which. passed a river or a canal, post the 
garden. A girl who went to the river for a bath picked up 
a fruit floating down the stream and ate it off then and 
there. For this offence of^ the innocent maiden she .was 
ordered to be killed. The parents offered to ransom her by 
giving him eighty-one elephants, a life-size golden statue of 
the girl and whatever else the chieftain in his mercy might 
demand. Nannan was inexorable and carried out his doom 
without relenting, and so he is handed down to posterity as 
Nannan ‘ the woman killer* for this act.* That the country 
was fertile in the production of gold is clear not only from 
this but the general attribute given to the country itself, 
namely, that dts hills bore gold, t There is further 
evidence in the name given to the Kaveri itselef in Tamil. 
The river is called Ponni which means that which 
carried down gold, and the name is said to have been given 
to her as she brought down golden sands.]: This gives the 
lie direct to the statement that gold was unknown in this 
part of India. Nannan’s territory contained the port towns, 


* messiGsSiu Qajffgar ^ssoUssjoi 

u^iwsirdj^€ar ppekpuup 
Qeutrdrufsip 0(^cvu^ 

QutrmQ^’LuireiDQi Qsir^^irsir 

OueinQsn^ HifOsp iB€Br€BrmQuir€0* 
t Paraff in Xurumta^ai, 892, 11. 1*^, p. 3, note 3, supra^ 
Paffinappaldi^ 1. 7. 
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of Kc^iamhin-fieruvayil^'^ PirambuX and Viyalur^ 

The famons hills of his land were £lil Malaif (Sapia-Saila 
and Pa^i |). The former is identifiable now, and is eighteen 
miles north of Oannanore. Near the other hill PS^i, 
the Va^uhar^ that is, northerners other than Telngn 
and Kanarese speaking people, ^ who made recent entry 
into the land' were turned back after a sanguinary 
fight by the Chola ruler whose name is given as Ilam 
Setchenni. Hence he is known to Tamil literature 
as *6etchenni, the victor in the war of Pali** Notwith- 
standing all this Nannan was a chieftain of literary 
taste and regard for literature. He had accumulated consi- 
derable wealth which he had secured in the citadel of Pa|i, 
and gave freely of that wealth to learned men.tt At the 
same time he was rigorously valiant in war. On one occa- 
sion when a number of chieftains went to war against him, 
he defeated them in war and shaving off all the hair on the 

* Padirruppattxi^ iv. padigam, 1. 7. 
t Aham, 162, 1. 12. • 
t Aham, 356, 1. 19. 

§ Aham^ 97, 1. 13, 

^ Ahanty 162, 1. 13; N^arrinaiy 391, 1. 8. 
g Ahamy 258, 1. 1 ; 152, 1. 13. 

•• Idaiyan &lndan Korran in Ahanty 176, 11. 10-16. 

Qjjiffifiir Qu^^iLsear 

eSdBSTQpaiiiinff 

O^lhLfplp UfT^ 

suinu oiGait 

Qsiryk-p tun^bevrs QairiLu^p QQydr jp,ih 
stt^LoffiSekr OGt^m-iru). 

+t AAamy 268, 11. 1-3; 162, 11. 1M2. 
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heads of their women-folk, made ropes of them with which 
to tie the elephants he took from them. 

He was at war with his Cera neighbour described in 
Tamil literature as Ka\am Kay Kanyvii Narmudi Geral. The 
Cera who had a garland of *kalam kdy^ and twisted in his 
hair a fibre garland of some kind. He sent his general 
Aay. Eyinan who was put to death by Nannan’s general 
Mygnlli.* This Eyinan was so powerful that another 
chieftain of rank in Madura was actually in hiding for fear 
of him, and felt relieved when he heard of his death. The 
Cera king felt the loss so greatly that he turned all his 
forces against Nannan and killed him in battle at a place 
called Vdhaipparandalai which contained a Vdhai guard- 
tree and which Nannan himself worshipped.! This chieftain 
is celebrated in poems by a number of poets of Sahgam 
fame, chief among them being Paranar, PSlai-padiya-Perum- 
Kadumko, and Kalladan, who are known as Sangam cele- 
brities. Several others could be grouped round them from 
references that they have made to contemporary rulers. 

From this account of the chieftain it becomes clear that 
the name *Konkan * is of Tamil origin and was actually 
ruled over by a family of petty chieftains related to the 
CSras in the centuries of the Christian era covered by the 
literature of the third Sahgam. 

[Reprinted from the Annals of the Bhandarkar 
Oriental Research Institute.'] 


• Ahem, 142, ll 7-14; 216, IL 1-6. 
t Padiffuppatiu, poem 4, piidiganu 
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pronunciation of the words,) 


A 

Abdul Karim, 532. 

Abdullah Khan, 229. 

Abdul Karim Puhlol Khan, 445. 
Abdul Khan, 357. 

Abdul Khumu Khan, 342. 

Abdullah Khan, 375, 454, passim. 
Abdullah Qu^ub Shah, 391. 

Abdul Rahim Khan, 342. 

Abdur Razak, 36, 42, 340 
Abhimanyu, 62. 

Abhirami, 347. 

Abul Hassan, 427, passim. 

Abusah, 21. 

Abyssinians, 80, 183. 

Acheen, 570. 

Achynta, 260, 261, pussim, 
Achyutaraya, 170, 192. 

Adam’s Bridge, 29. 

Adam's Peak, 22. 
AfappanSyaningIru, 159. 
Adapahayque, 159. 

Addanki, 144. 

Adeem, 77. 

Adham Khan, 360. 

Adn Shah, 12, 83, 84, 86, 88, 91, 
137, 128, 149, 153-157, passim. 

Xdi Sultan, 7. 


Xdi Sultan Malik N^mi, 13. 

Adoni, 126, 129, 136, V7Sf passim. 
Africa, South, 537. 

Xga Jalal, 561. 

Ahmadabad, 137. 

Ahmad Rahmani, 154. 

Ahmadnagar, 46, 82, 126. 128, 137, 
152, passim. 

Ahmad Nizam Shah, 153. 

Ahmed Shah Wali Rahmani, 55, 71. 
Ahmad Bahri Niz.nm-ul-Mulk, 81. 
Ahbbalam fAhSbala), 62, 95, 145, 
148. 

Akbar Jalal-ud-din, 178-1^0, 
passim. 

Xhsan Shah, 8, 9. 

Aiyappa, 560. 

Ajaboiisa, 169. 

Akalkot, 461. 

Akbar, 212^ passim. 

Akkana, 280. 

AXagar, 349. 

AlamflumangS, 218. 

Alamghir, 517. 

Alam Khan, 342. 

Albuquerque, Alphanso, 124, 128^ 
128. 

AllasSni Peddana, 172, 287. 
Alaud-din, 36a 
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Ala-ud*dln>Khan» 338. 

Alau'd'din Sikandar Shah, 348. 
Ala-ud-din Udauji or Uduji^ 346. 
Alexander, 57, 512. 

Ali Adil Shah, 177, 186, 404. 
Alkhajou, 532. 

Allan- d-din, 42. 

Allau-d-din 1, 13. 

Allau-d-dln Bahmanl, 26. 

Allaud-din Bahmani II, 55, 65. 
Alauddin Khilji, 197. 

Alleu-d-dZn Sikandar Shah, 13. 
Allau-d-d!n, Sultan, 38, 61. 
Alau-d-dln Udauji, 8. 

Allumpanah, 572. 

Alup Singh, 531. 

Amariivati, 127, 144, 412. 
AmarSsvara, 145. 

Ambaji Pandit, 469. 

Ambur, 36. ' 

Ameen Khan, 243. 

Amir Barid, 153, 154, 158, 163, 166, 
168. 

Amir Khutru, 6. 

AmirthagatSsvara, 425. 

Amir-ud-din Ali, 502. 
Amir-ul-Umara, 515. 

Ammachava^i, 214, passim. 

Hmuk tamely ada^ 118, 120, 155, 

passim. 

Xm5ru [Gif XmBrn, XmCrdurgab, 
70. 

Xnandabad, 412. 

Xnanda Koil KOvalan, 502. 

Xnanda Ranga Pillai, 342. 

An andhVputi, 235. 

Anagondi, 198. 


AnantSji, 232. 

Anantapur, 36, 88, 94, 196, passim. 
Xndhras, 69. 

Ankusagiri, 412. 

Antiquities of the Madras Presi- 
dency, 13. 

Anumakonf a, 25. 

Anwar- ud-din, 341. 

Xpatsahliya, 151. 

Appaji Rayar, 352. 

Aquiviva, Father, 315. 

Xraga, 27, 252. 

ArakalgSfu, 235. 

Arakan, 270. 

Aram, Prince, 470. 

Arasalar, 425. 

Xravlfu Dynasty, 315. 
Archaeological Report, 16, 26. 
Archaeologist’s Annual, 44. 
Archipelago, 538. 

Arcot, 9. 

Arcot, Nawab of, 241. 

Arcot, North, 10, 30, 36, 72 
Arcot, South, 73, ®4 
Arikere , 221. 

AriyalHr, 413, 454, passimm 
Arjuna, 62. 

Arni, Jaghir of, 31, 527. 

Xriya Chakravarti , 22. 

Xriyan Pcriyanayanar, 29. 

Armogon, 311. 

Asaud (Asad) Khan, 163, 166, 169, 
411. 

Asaf Khan, 410. 

Asafud Dowlah Asad Khan, 5l5. 
Asapur, 512. 

Asiatic Researches, 49. 
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Aioka, (Mauryan Emperor), 3^ 
Aurangzeb, 234, 241, passim. 
Ayodhya, 155. 

Ayyalaiya, 137. 

Ayyappa Nayaka, 232. 
Ayyapparasa, 169. 

Aaam, 465 
Azam Ushan, 532. 

Aziz Himar, 25. 

B 

Baba FakruddTn, 195. 

Babayya Daraga, 204w 
Babayyanbet^, 204. 

Bacare, 537. 

Ba4andakofaf 71. 

Baghdad, 118. 

Bagtlru, 70. 

Bahadur Geeiany, 82, 83. 

Bahadur Khan, 446. 

Babau-d-din, 8. 

Bahim-ul-mulk, 178. 

Bahlol Khan, 399. 

Bahmani, 27. 33, 38, 39, 42, 44, 46, 
47, 49, 56, 59, 61, 66. 68, 70, 71, 72, 
80, 81, 145, 152, 154, passim. 

Bahmani Sultan, 13, 137. 

Bairam Khan, 360. 

BSji Ghorpare, 416. 

Baji Rao, 243. 

Bakan, 32, 33. 

BSlachandra Mahapatra, 144. 
Balaghat, 243. 

Bllakrishna, 143. 

Ball, 544. 

Baliqa, 10, 11, 12, 20, 31. 

BattSla IV., 20, 24, 3L 


Baffappa Daw^yaka^ 20'. 

Ban^pTlr, 216. 

BaPpQrs, 241. 

Bana, 412. 

Bangalore (BeggalQr, BengulQra),. 
70, 192. 

Banganapally, 557. 
Bangaru-Tirumala Nayakkar, 351 
BankapUr, 129, 151. 

Bantam, 570. 

Blinas, 98. 

Banu, 41. 

Barakadulla, 355. 

BarakQr, ‘BarakOru*, 88, 92, 94. 
Baramahals, 202. 

Barani, 6, 8. 

Barld, 157. 

Barld Shah, 159. 

Barid Shahi, dynasty of, 81. 

Baroda, 40. 

Basava, 236. 

Basavapalna, 217, 228, passim. 
Basavarasa O^eya, 94. 

Batavia, 327. 

BayapQr, 182. 

Beaucephalus, 512. 

Be^andakoia^ 70. 

Bednore, 233. 

Beejanagar, 82, 83, 165. 

Be^gaum, 48, 57, 59, 72, 163, passim, 
Bellamkonfa, 127, 137, 144| 544. 
BSlQr, 217. 

Benares, 64, 180. 

Bengal, 12, 22, 23, 41, 46, 670. 
Beng^pOr, 160. 

Berar, 153, 201, 537. 

Beribi, 17. 
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BS^ad ChSmarSja, 210, pMfim, 
Beswada, 472, 542. 

BhadrSchalam, 429. 

BhagavSndSs, 361. 

Bh3skarayya, 137. 

Bha^kal, 48. 

Bheema, Bhima <river), 82, 155. 
Bhima Rayar, 318. 

Bhlmasen, 505. 

BhTm Singh, 496. 

Bhogapar, 183. 

Bhoja, 119, 120. 

Bhujabala Mah3raya, 96. 
Bh!lmik5||a, 532. 

Bidar (Bider), 25, 71, 81, 82, 137, 152, 
pastim. 

Bihar, 544. 

Bijanagar (Beejanaggar) 47, 127, 
164. 
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A 

Xay, 634, 662, 676, 690, 865. 

Xay Eyinan, 659, 874. 

Abhaya, 713. 

Abhayagirivihara, 714. 

Abul Fazal, 837. 

Adam’s Peak, 706. 

Xdi, 863. 

Xdi Mandi, 658. 

Xditya Karikala, 623. 

Adiyaman, 626, 633, 660, 662, 676, 
865. 

AdiyamSn Anji, 620, 662. 

Adiyamln Ne^iunSn Anji, 597, 599. 
A4iy![rkkunallar, 643. 

Agenor, 668. 

Ahatmnru, 586, 591, 597, 622, 651, 
665, 658, 764, 766-8, 771, 863. 

Aham, 651, 654, 658-60, 720. 
Ahapporul, 656. 

Abdai, 720. 

Ahirbudhnya Samhita, 815. 

Aingurunnru, 601, 656, 771, 863, 
865. 

Aioi, 688. 

Aii^vata, 583, 684, 686. 

AiyQr Mu^avanSr, 720. 

Ajltasatru, 697. 

Ajitak6sakamba}in, 786. 

Xjtvaka, 788, 789. 

Xjivaka KSso, 789. 

Akalanka, 776. 

AkshapVda, 782. | 


Alasanda, 710. 

Xjavandar, 741-3. 

Alexander, 668, 669. 

Alexandria, 711. 

Alimukham, 674. 

Xlvar Tirunagari, 730, 731. 
Amaravati, 580, 632. 

Amudan, 742. 

Xnaimalai, 648. 

738. 

XniySr, 825. 

Anni, 659. 

Anni Gnimili, 720. 

Antigonus, 669. 

Anula, 713. 

Anuradhapura, 695. 

Appar, 663, 794, 802. 
Arattamukkidasan, 734, 742. 
Afayam, 602, 620, 662, 676, 862. 
Ayavana A^igaJ, 776-82, 798-9. 
Xrgali, 675. 

Arikesarin Maravarmam, 770. 

Arisil Kilar, 600, 658. 

Arjnna, 585, 592. 

XrpSkkam, 703. 

Arsakes Mithridates I, 670. 

Arumba Ki]an, 849. 

Asela, 708. 

ArthaSSstra, 820-2. 
Ath|abbajakaram, 746, 762-4> 759> 
Asoka, 665, 666, 669, 67Q, 673, 697, 
698, 701, 707, 718, 719, 728. 
AiBkMma, 710. 
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AtvftgSsha, 784. 

Asvattamun, 625. 

AffakatAS, 694, 695, 701, 712. 

658. 

Attapuyakaram, 754, 755. 

Augustus, 688, 689. 

Avanti(s), 682, 797. 
AvantisundarikathSfSra, 775. 

AwaiySr, 597, 598, 603, 618, 620, 
621, 660, 612, 863. 

B 

BabruvShana, 592. 

BSd^mi, 634, 747, 749, 846. 

Bahiya, 712. 

Bakarai, 688. 

Baktria, 670. 

BalakumSra, 616, 630. 

Ba}ija, 801. 

Banajigas, 801. 

BanavSsi, 775. 

Baniya, 801. 

Besnagar, 807. 

Bhagavan, 863. 

Bhagavatpada, 831, 833. 

Bhairava, 630. 

Bharata, 578. 

BhUratave^hn^ 689, 763-5, 769, 771. 
BhSrata War, 578 
BhSravi, 775. 

BhSskara, 831, 837, 838. 
BhSskarafSya Makhln, 838 
Bhattakumarila, 786, 787, 832, 833. 
Bhattavrtti, 823-5, 829, 834w 
BhavadSsa, 787, 788, 831, 832, 835, 
838 

Bhmni^^tarapuflt^f 582. 


BhQtacatukkam, 706. 

BhQta Pandyan, 621. 

BhtttattSr, 737. 

BindusSra, 666, 670, 697, 701. 
Bimbisara, 697. 

BSdhSyana, 783, 786-8, 831, 832, 
838. 

Bodhayanavftti, 836. 

Bodhimanda, 710. 

Brahmada Araiyan, 850. 

B/had Bana, 792. 

Bfhaspati, 782. 

Bfihat Katha, 691. 

Buddhagosa, 695. 

Buddha Mitra, 764, 766. 
Buddankottam, 741. 

Byzantines, 689. 

C 

Cakrarayar, 842, 843. 

Caitra, 581. 

Caracalla, 689, 691. 

Caucasus, 670. 

Centum, 742. 

C^raman Perumal, 867. 

CSramSn $elyakkadung5vaj[iySdan, 
863. 

C8ra Mantharam SSral IrumporaL 

602. f 

Chalukyas, 692, 741, 747,757,795, 
798, 856. 

Champapati, 797. 

ChSnakya, 697. 

Chandamukhasiva, 713. 

ChSndSgya Upanishad, 806. 
Cb^dra^^U, 665, 666, 669, 670, 

ChSramSn MSva^kB, 597. 
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ChintSdSvi, 707, 

ChintSma^i, 636, 643. 

Chitaldroog, 673. 

Chitra, 630. 

Chltramuyari, 578, 581. 

ChOJa Parantaka I, 593. 

CCJa KiJli, 597, 

Coranlga, 713. 

Cornelias Nepos, 673. 

CUlavafhSiij 703, 704. 

D 

Dakkinagiri, 710. 

Dakshinapatha, 673. 

Damijad^vi, 713. 

Dan^in, 775, 776. 

Danti Durga, 751, 754, 756-8, 762. 
Danti Varma, 757. 

DSthika, 712. 

Deva, 781. 

DSvSnSmpiyatissa, 698-700, 707. 

DSvasvSmin, 786 8, 831-2, 835, 

837-8. 

Dkarmadatta, 831. 

Oharmakirti, 798. 

DharmapSla, 776. 

Dhunuttara, 630. 

Diadochi, 669. 

Digambara Darsana, 654w 
DiilnSga, 776, 779-80, 798, 799. 
DlpavamSa^ 694, 695, 697, 698. 
Divy^ivadana, 788. 

DvSrSpati, 862. 

E 

eUyua, 806, 807. 

Bpba,708, 709. 


filil-kaftfam, 726. 

Elil Malai, 873. 

ElimalS, 726, 727. 

EJini, 586. 

Ellora, 747, 844. 

Klumalai, 723. 

Erumaiyur, 586. 

Erumanattu Nalliyakkon, 598, 626, 
864. 

Eudamos, 669. 

Eukratides, 670. 

Eumenes, 669. 

Evvi, 634, 662, 676. 

F 

Fa Hien, 632, 652. 

G 

Gajababu, 609, 610, 623, 625-30, 
642, 643, 645, 666, 667, 678, 690, 
717, 771, 866, 867. 

Ganga Raja, 598, 626. 

Gangaikon^a Ch5.1.a, 743. 
Gangaikon^a Cholapuram, 743. 
Gauls, 670. 

Ghositaraiua, 710. 

Giri, 712 
Gokarnam, 723. 

GSvinda, 833. 

GStamxputra $atakarni, 631. 
Gothakabhaya, 713, 714. 

Gu^a^ya, 691. 

Guptas, 670, 692. 

Gflrjjaras, 682, 796, 797. 

Guttika, 696. 

H 

HS158ya,597. 

Harpalos, 674w 
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Harsh a, 673. 

Hastivarman, 653. 

Hieun Tsang, 624, 632, 652, 776, 
779 * 

Himalayas, 579, 580, 586, 592, 616. 
Hiung-nu, 670, 671. 

Hoysalas, 602, 635, 798. 

1 

Ilain,681. 

Ilkih Che.l,iyan, 616, 618, 619, 625. 
liaih KiJU, 615, 790, 792. 
l^am Peruvajudi, 808. 

I^anaga, 713, 720. 

IJandirayan, 625, 775, 790. 

I^ango, 600, 615. 

Ilangova^igal, 620, 780. 
IlanjStchenni, 609, 623, 873. 
Indradhvaja, 581. 

Inna, 601, 863. 

Iraiyanur Ahapporul, 591, 766-8, 
770. 

IfungS, 676. 

IfungSvc}, 620, 633, 662. 
I|^ungove:^an, 586. 

Isipatna, 710. 
lynr MGlangijiar, 597. 

J 

Jaimini, 782, 785, 787, 788, 815, 831, 
837. 

Jatavarman Sundara Pan4ya, I, 579. 
Jatila, 648. 

Jatilavannan, 647. 

Jayaih Konfan, 623. 
JeevakachiniSmanit 643, 644. 
JStavana, 710. 


Je^^atissa, 714, 7l5. 

Jina, 782. 

K 

Kadaba, 747. 

Kajambin-peruvSyil, 873. 
Kafambu, 616. 

Ka^uvan I^a-Eyinan, 808, 812. 
KSkanda, 795. 

Kakandi, 794. 

Kakuda Katyayana, 785. 

Kalahasti, 793, 794. 

Kalaham, 681. 

Kalam ,Kay Kanni Narmu^i C5ral, 
874. 

Kalar Ki\\U 615. 

Kalattalaiy^r, 602, 657. 

Ka|att5r, 825. 

Kajavajii, 609. 

Ka^var Koman Pulli, 651. 

KalSfu, 793. 

Ka^idurga, 745. 

Kalinga, 747. 

Kajingi, 793, 795. 

Kalingattupparani^ 609, 623, 629, 

866 . 

Kalla^an, 587, 874. 

Kalla^anSr, 658, 720. 

Kalpaka, 584, 686. 

Kalpavjksa, 583, 584w 
Kalya^i, 706. 

Kamban, 731-3. 

KambanS^an, 730. 

KambanStta.\var, 729. 

Kampavarman, 801, 802. 

KanVda, 782. 

Kanaka, 616, 630. 
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KlnappSreyil, S97, 617. 

KaniiUca, 672. 

Kamaki, 600, 603, 618, 640-2, 646, 
77 ^. 

Kapnichcharam, 803. 

Kapllar, 600-2, 616, 618, 620, 629, 
661, 668, 711, 782, 861, 862, 
866-7. 

KSravBla, 671. 

KSri, 616, 620, 633, 669, 660, 662, 
790-3, 863. 

KarigH, 609. 

Kariklla, 608-12, 614, 617, 619, 623-6, 
631, 642, 646, 6.61, 657, 660, 677, 
678, 710, 713, 773, 774, 790, 866. 

KSri-kawan, 721. 

KSrikkarai, 794. 

KSrikkarai U^aiya NSyanSr, 793. 

KSrimSran, 761. 

KltiySpi, 790-3, 795. 

KaiTEr, 619, 632, 633, 654, 674, 683, 
746. 

Rttlka, 838. 

KSamlra, 710. 

Katyapa, 722, 723. 

KItytyana, 773. 

Kan^Tlaka, 653. 

KaniSlaka, 653. 

KaurSlaka ManJaiSja, 683. 

KantUya, 820 , 821 . 

KkvBri, 626, 627, 632, 674, 676, 677, 
678, 681, 706, 789, 795, 872. 

KSTViippattinam, 682, 721, 777, 778, 
789, 790, 794, 796, 797. 

Klverippflmpattinain, 609, 611. 

Klvyadarsa, 776. 

KIvya MHihakavamsa, 726, 726. 

KalKsavihSra, 710. 

Elirala, 666. 


KSra|61patti, 723. 

KSralaputra, 718. 

Khan4ad6va, 837, 838. 

Xhas'as, 721. 

Kill!, 608, 612, 614, 616, 625, 626, 
775. 

Kirandaiyar, 808, 811. 

Kochchengan, 608, 609, 623, 733, 744. 
Ko4aivSsa], 722. 

Kofumbai, 683. 

Kdiloluhu^ 741. 

Koinos, 668. 

KokkiUi, 619, 623. 

Koller Lake, 653. 

Kolli Hill, 620. 

Kolli Malai, 618, 634, 659, 662, 676, 
791, 865. 

KollippSvai, 658. 

K5lur, 648. 

Kongu, 633, 659, 662, 676, 719, 720, 
722, 724, 725, 734. 

Konkan, 672, 724, 725, 868, 869, 871, 
872, 874. 

Konkani, 724. 

Kon-Peniih-Kanam, 724. 

Koppam, 741, 743. 

Korkai, 616, 618, 634, 675, 676, 683. 
KosakSras, 721. 

Kosala, 747. 

Kosar, 659, 661, 662, 718*23. 
KSvalan, 603, 617, 626. 

K5vil-kil5r, 616. 

KranganTir, 626. 

Krishna, 679, 675, 676, 747. 

Krtak3ti» 782, 785-7, 831, 83a 
K$atriya VrStyas, 721. 
Kuchchara-Ku4ikai, 796, 797. 
KufakkS NefuihsSralSdan, 667. 
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miMr KQSr, 766, 863, 865, 866. 
Kti^^pulaviyanar, 687. 

Kulachlrai, 770. 

Kulansuirfam, 616. 

Kulasekharaj[yar, 734, 738, 866. 
KulSttunga, 623, 626, 710, 734. 
Kttmana, 714. 

Kumari, 675. 

Kumarila, 839. 

Kunavayil, 600. 

Kun^alakSsi, 622. 

Kun Paijtjyan, 663, 732, 733. 

KTurai of TiruvaUuvar, 596, 617, 622, 
636, 767, 768, 820, 821, 863. 

Kura|a, 665. 

Kurinji, 601. 

KwinjippaUu, 601, 711, 863. 

KSrat Sj^vSr, 742. 

KurugILr, 738. 

Ku|umbiyan, 720. 

Kuxundokai, 656, 659, 863. 
Kurungoliytlr Kiliir, 586, 

Kusha^aCs), 671, 672, 691. 

KHttuvan, 600. 

L 

Laksana Grantha, 590. 
Lambhakannas, 713. 

Lata, 747. 

Limurike, 680. 

M 

Maehetas, 668. 

MadhavSchSrya, 784: 

MSdhaVi, 777. 

Madhiirakavi, 729, 730, 738, 761. 
BCadhaitldbana Sarasyati, 837. 
Madurai-kSllji, 586, 619. 


Madurai KQlavSnigan iSsttau, 600. 
Madurai Marudan IlanSgan, 591, } 
Madura Sthalapurana, 597. 

Maeris, 668. 

Magadha, 669, 673, 682, 797. 
Mahabalipuram, 733, 801, 847. 

Mahabharata, 584, 585, 588, 589, 
591, 592. 

Mahabharata War, 677, 578. 
Mahabhashya, 773. 

Mahanaman, 695, 867. 

Mahanirya^a Tantram, 822. 
Maharathas, 578. 

Mahrattas, 797. 

MahasSna, 695, 705, 714, 715. 
Mahatitta, 706. 

Mah&vamsa, 610, 629, 667, 673, 675, 
678, 692, 693-8, 711, 715, 716. 

MahUvamsa Tika^ 695. 

Mahayihara, 667, 694, 714, 715, 7l7. 
Mahilaropya, 800, 804. 

Mahinda, 695, 697, 698, 700, 705, 707. 
Maisolos, 675. 

Maiyilarpu, 800, 801. 

Malai-katam, 578. 

MalainS^u, 617, 620, 865. 

' MalayamSn, 676, 684, 791-3. 
Malaiyamln Tirumu^ikkari, 602. 
MS}ayikSgnimitra, 820. 

Malik Kafur, 635. 

Mallai, 801. 

Mallei, 668. 

MallinStha, 682. 

MSlva (Mk{ava, M51w5) 673, 747, 
86L 

MSman^Vr, 734. 
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MlmttlanSr, 651-3, 661, 665, 666, 720. 
MSmUar, 654, 723. 

MlnSbharana, 626. 

Mandara Gaurava, 593. 

MSndaraih ^iSral, 652, 653, 665. 

MSngu^i Marudan, 586, 619, 620, 
685. 

Manihlravihara, 715. 
MSnikkavIsagar, 638, 730, 733. 
Manimangalam, 703. 

Maninilkhalai, 582 4, 600, 627, 640, 
643-7, 656, 663, 667, 691, 706-8, 
767, 774, 776, 777, 780-5, 787-90, 
798. 

Manipallava, 707, 777, 782. 
ManisSm^rama, 712. 

Ma^yakkika, 706. 

Mayi^ai, 745 
Man^aikku^i, 745. 

Mantarlja, 652, 665. 

MSntharam Seraliruiiiporai, 618. 
Manu, 708, 721. 

682 . 

MIrankSri, 648. 

Markali, 788. 

Markali GosSla, 785. 

Marudan, 720. 

Marudan I]anagan, 767. 

Maski, 665. 

MatsyapurU^y 630. 

Mauryas, 651, 652, 654, 665, 666, 
669-71, 720, 721. 

Mayilai, 800, 801, 803. 

MayilSppi], 802. 

MayilSrpu, 802-4. 

MayUrasarman, 775. 

MSrSkkattu Nappalalaiynr, 602. 
MSvilangai, 625. 


Metellus Celer, 673, 

Menander, 671. 

M^ghavannabhaya, 715. 

MigAili, 658, 659, 874. 

Mogtlr, 712. 

MohOr, 651, 654, 665, 720. 
Mousikanos, 668. 

Mu^athama Kan^iyar, 609, 611, 620. 
Mu^attirumaran, 596, 767. 
Mudrarakshasa, 721. 

MuUur, 602, 659, 862. 

MuJltlr Hill, 620. 

MttrlinSyanar, 649. 

Musiri, 658. 

Mutasiva, 700. 

Muttra, 671. 

Muziris, 674, 680, 681, 688, 690. 
Mylapore, 800-4. 

N 

Nachcliinarkkiniyar, 599, 766. 
Nadhamuni, 730-4, 742-4, 748. 
Nagacatukkam, 706. 

Nagadipa, 705. 

Naganika, 807, 816. 

Nagarjuna, 672, 781. 

Nagas, 706. 

Nakklrar, 586, 591, 619, 620, 651, 
720, 766-8, 771, 821. 

Nakshatra Visakha, 796. 
Nalaiiikijli, 615. 

NalElini,80a 

Nalla Pillai, 588, 658, 720. 

NaUi, 659, 865. 

Naimr, 620, 733, 721, 722. 

Naimr Nattattah^r, 598, 600, 

864. 
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NSlnkaviperumal, 749. 

NSlUr, 721. 

Nambi Xndar Nambi, 866. 

NamjttSivSri 729-35, 738, 739, 748, 
761. 

NSni[ghat, 807. 

Nandas, 652, 665. 669, 697. 

Nandi, 756, 757. 

Nandippottaraiyar, 769. 
Nandipottaraja, 745. 

Nandivarman, 745-8, 756, 758-60, 
764, 765. 

Nandivarman of Pallava-Malla, 588. 
Nandivarman of TeHIi^u, 588. 
Nannan, 616, 658-61, 719, 720, 725, 
871, 873, 874. 

Narada, 806. 

Narasimha, 626, 650. 
Narasimhavarman, 634, 663. 
Narri^i^ 656, 658, 659, 764, 863. 
Navakadir, 788. 

NSyars, 718. 

NilakSsittirat^u, 622. 

NUakhantau, 821. 

Nniya, 713. 

Nin/aar Nefumaran, 663. 
Nirgrantha, 784, 788. 

Nirgrantha Jllatiputra, 785. 
Ne^umSran, 732. 

Ne^uib CUejiiyan, 616, 618, 619, 631, 
642, 645, 649, 658, 663, 666, 768. 

NefuiiisSraladhan, 617. 

Ne^umu^ikkiUi, 615, 623, 774, 790, 
792. 

Ne^bnalva^ai, 619. 

Ne4iinga}am, 683. 

NelvSli, 746. 

Nonmeli, 745, 746. 


NSrivSyil, 612, 615-7, 619, 792. 

Nero, 689. 

N6|(anga^an, 642, 645, 646. 
Nutfuvar Kannar, 646. 

Nyeacinda, 675. 

O 

Ori, 659, 662, 676, 865. 

OttakkUttan, 710. 

Oxus, 670. 

Oxyartes, 668. 

Oxydrachoi, 668. 

Oxykanos, 668. 

P 

Padigam, 599. 

Padirruppattu^ 599, 640, 656, 660, 
664, 863. 

Palai-pa4iya-Peruih-Ka4uifako, 874. 
Pa.]aiyan Maran, 651, 652, 665, 712. 
Palaka, 653. 

Pa^ayagars, 676, 871. 

Pajii, 658, 659, 693, 695, 721, 873. 
Pallavabhogga, 710. 

Pallava Simhavarman, 580. 
Palyaga^lai Muduku^umi Peru* 
valudi, 649. 

PancarStra, 805, 806, 820. 
P7ncaratra-SambitAs, 818. 
Panchatantra, 800, 804. 
Pan^ukabhaya, 700. 

Pan^yan Ne^uihse^iyan, 580. 
Panayamara, 712. 

Parakramabahu, 626, 702-4. 
Parakrama FSn4a, 703, 704. 

Param, 873. 

Paramara RS^jputs, 861. 
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Paramftsaiiihita, 844. 

ParambunS^u, 601, 620, 633, 662, 
676, 861, 864. 

ParamSsvaravarman, 745, 746. 
ParamSfvara Varman Pallava, 733. 

ParamSsvara Vinnagar, 745, 746, 
759, 761. 

Para^ar, 598, 600, 603, 618, 620, 651, 
657-8, 660-4, 723, 865-6, 874. 

ParSnkusa, 577. 

ParSntaka I, 624, 649, 851, 866. 
ParSntaka Sajaiyan, 592. 
Parasurama, 722, 723. 
ParimSlazhahar, 756. 

PaHp94al, 808, 817, 878. 

PSnini, 773, 807, 826, 827. 
PSrSsaryamata, 838. 

PSri, 620, 629, 633, 662, 676, 861-2, 
864-6. 

Paropanisadae, 668. 

FSrthia, 672. 

Parthians,670. 

PatAiene, 668. 

Patali, 654. 

PS|alIpura, 652, 653, 721. 
PaffinappSiaij 609-11. 

PaUnjali, 773, 774, 783, 807. 
PattuppSffUf 586, 640, 644, 655, 863. 
Pavattiri. 774, 792, 794. 

Pqii-N54tt, 871. 

PVrSiiriyar, 822. 

PShan, 600, 620, 633, 658,660, 662, 
676, 865-6. 

P8rSr, 626, 668, 669. 

Philip, 668, 669. 

Perdiecas, 669. 

Pariplat, 680. 

PariyllTlr, 738. 


PeriyapurSftamt 650, 708, 791, 794. 
PeriySr, 616, 683, 866. 
Pertyatirumoltf 741. 
Periyatiruvani^diy 731. 
Perumbanappa^i, 790, 792. 

Perum^nSrruppa4ai, 613, 740, 774, 
790. 

PerumdSvanSr, 588-9, 591, 644, 657, 
763-5, 769, 771, 816. 

Perundurai, 659. 

Perumkunxfllr Kllar, 600, 658. 
Perum-^elKSr, 723. 

Peruih Serai, 620. 

Peruih^raladhan, 612. 
Peruvlra^kkilli, 602. 

Petronius, 679. 

P5y SlvSr, 737. 

Pinbalagiya Jiyar, 742. 

Pinjan, 659. 

Pirahattan, 711. 

Pirambu, 873. 

Pifakas, 712. 

Pijayamara, 712. 

Podiyil, 676, 720, 865. 

PodiyilHill, 634, 662, 721. 
Pohutielini, 597. 

Ponni, 872. 

Ponpaj-fi, 765. 

Poonamallee, 580. 

Porunan, 586. 

PorunarSrfuppa4a$, 609, 611. 
Pomndil qanglranSr, 602, 618. 
Poraa, 668. 

Poygai SlvSr, 737. 

PnbhSkara, 786-7, 833-3. 
Prabhandun, 738, 740, 808. 

Prahatta, 863. 
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PramSna Samuchchaya, 798. 

Prapailchahrdaya, 787, 828, 830, 832, 
833. 

Ptolemy, 688, 690. 

Ptolemy Philadelphiis, 669. 

Pnhar, 584, 603, 607, 612-6, 619, 
625, 626, 633, 675, 677, 678, 681-3, 
686, 691, 706, 789, 790. 

Pulahatta, 711. 

Pulika(}imal IruigovSl, 601, 602, 
862. 

Pulli, 658, 

Purananuru, 586, 587, 597-601, 615, 
616, 618, 619, 621, 623, 625, 640, 
644,655, 657, 660, 714, 724,766, 
767, 863. 

Parana Kasyapa, 785. 

Purapporul^ 655. 

PuruhUtadlivaja, 582. 

Pushyamitra Sunga, 671. 

R 

Raghu, 582. 

Raghuvaihsa, 582. 

Rahulabhadra, 672. 

Rajabahu, 627. 

RajacQfamaiii Dikshita, 838. 
RajSdhiraja, 703, 743. 

Rajagaha, 710. 

RSjakSsarivarman, 825. 
RSjamah^ndra, 741, 744. 

R?[jar^ja, 734, 742, 8p2, 825, 828, 866. 
RSjaratsSkari, 627. 

RSjasimha, 592, 649, 776. 

RSjasIlya, 597. 

Rajavali, 627. 628. 

RSiCndra, 623, 734, 741, 743. 
RSjSndra Ch81ad8va, 704. 


Ramagiri, 793, 794. 

Ramantali, 723. 

Ramanuja, 733, 741-3, 806, 827, 
834, 836-9. 

RSmanujanQrrandadi, 742. 
RSmayana, 721, 731-3. 

RashtrakHta, 741, 752, 756-8, 795. 
RashtrakCta Dantidurga, 747. 
Rashtraknta Govinda III, 580. 
Ratnadvipa, 782. 

Rayakolta, 624. 

RSva, 757. 

Rohana, 711. 

Romans, 670, 689. 

Rome, 688. 

Roxana, 668. 

Rudirangan^an^r, 611, 612, 620. 
Rudra, 630. 

Rudrasarman, 591, 766-8. 

S 

iSabara, 832, 833, 835-9. 

Sahara Bhasya, 832L 
^abarasvami, 787, 788. 
^abdakalpadruma, 839. 
Saijagoparandadi, 732, 733. 
Sa^ayappah, 732. 

Sakas, 670-3. 

Sakradhvaja, 582. 

Samantaknta, 706, 782. 
Samantapasadhika, 695. 

Sambandar, 650, 663, 749, 750. 
Sambus, 668. 

Samudragupta, 624, 634, 652, 683, 
665. 

SamyamlnSmamSla, 786. 
Sandhubhtlpa, 747. 
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Sangamitta, 697, 714, 715. 
Sanghabhodhi, 713. 

Sanghatissa, 713. 

Sanjaya Belatti-Putta, 785. 
iSankara Bhasya, 833. 
dankaracharya, 783, 784, 805, 833. 
^ankarasana, 816. 

Sapta ^aila, 726. 

SSrvabhauma, 585. 
Sarva-siddhSnta-Samgraha, 783-4. 
SStakarnin, 630, 631, 642, 645, 646. 
Satakopa, 761. 
Satapatha-Brahmana, 806. 
SStavlhana, 691. 

Satiyaputra, 673, 718, 719, 723. 
iSSttanar, 651, 781. 

Seleucidae, 670. 

Seleucus Nikator, 669. 
l3e][iyan ^endan, 649, 663. 

SeUnr, 720-3. 
jSlSlpikkam, 804. 

Selvakka^ungo, 864. 

SlSna, 696. 

lSengu(tuvan SSra, 595-6, 599, 603, 
609, 612, 615-6, 618-9, 621, 623, 
625, 628, 630-2, 634, 638-9, 651-2, 
657-8, 660, 664, 667, 678, 791-2, 
795,866. 

SSralSdan, 651. 

SSraman Ne^um iSeraladan, .660. 
Seshas, 747. 

Shah Jahan, 838. 

Skanda, 588. 

Skandasishya, 624. 
iSlBkavarttika, 838. 

Sibi, 709. 


SilappadhikTtram, 580, 581, 583, 600, 
609, 640, 642-6, 656, 659, 663, 
666, 667, 708, 710, 716, 720. 767, 
780, 808, 866. 

Simhavaktra, 776, 780. 

Simha Vishnu, 746, 776. 

Singa, 630. 

Sinnamanur, 592, 640, 647-9, 763, 
768, 769, 771, 816. 

Strupnn, 599. 

SirupanUrruppaiai^ 598, 6C0, 616, 
620, 625, 658, 789, 864. 
Slttalaichchattanar, 600, 620, 780. 
Siva, 588. 

Sivajnana Siddhi, 789. 
Sivainara,‘624. 

SlyadSni, 853. 

Soli, 627. 

Soli Ratta, 627. 

Soliyav^nadi Tirukkannan, 602. 
Soma, 711, 712. 

Somala, 711. 

Somarama, 712. 

Sona, 715. 

Sophytes, 668. 

Sri Parambi, 624. 

Srisaila, 747. 

Subrahmanya, 588, 

Sucaritamisra, 838. 

Suevi, 674. 

Sumana, 707 

SundaramOrti Nayanar, 629, 760, 
770, 866, 867. 

Sundara Pln^yan, 663, 732. 
Suratissa, 707. 

Sntras, 590, 591. 

Savarnapi^da Titsa, 708. 
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Svarnamukbi^ 792, 793. 
dvSta, 680. 

T 

Taga^Sr, 59', 620, 633, 660, 662, 
676, 866. 

Talaiyalanganaji), 578, 581, 584, 
586-7. 592-3. 618, 649, 658, 663, 
679, 766-71, 816. 

Talaka^u, 598, 626. 

Tambapaniii, 675, 698. 

Tamraparni, 675. 

Ta^ka, 747. 

Tantra, 820, 822. 

Tantrakara, 820. 

Tantrakhyayika, 820. 

Taprabane, 675. 

Taxila, 668. 

Telingana, 631. 

Tf USru, 764, 765, 769. 

Tenkana, 724. 

TTvaram, 663, 802, 803. 

Tiruvilaya^iil PurTinam^ 597, 617, 
862. ' 

Tiberiu.s, 688. 

Tidiyari, 720. 

Tigalo]inayiifSlparinp.4umtSr 

Ch81an,657. 

TIka, 696. 

Tiyaiyan, 759, 775, 792, 794. 
Tinichchandaviruttam, 814. 
Tirag!lSnasambanda(r), 624, 732, 
748. 

Tir^kkSraikkarai, 794. 

TirokkSttiySr Nambi, 743. 

TirnkkSvilVr, 598, 620, 633, 660, 
662, 676, 683, 684, 792, 865. 
TirnmSliniftjOlai, 617, 814* 


Tiruma][isai Xj[var, 737, 814. 

Tirumangai Xlvar, 734, 736, 738, 
741-4, 748-51, 761-2, 770, 802. 
Tirumangaimannan, 731, 740. 
TininaraiyUr, 739, 744, 746. 
Tirunavukkarasu, 794. 
Tirune^undaii^akam, 742. 

Tirupati, 793. 

Tiruppai^ ^^ivar, 738. 

Tirupparka4al, 849. 
Tiratton^attogai, 770, 866. 
Tiruvalanga^u, 794. 

Tiru vails vara, 703. 

TiruvUtiva Malai, 766. 

Tiravaljuvar, 601, 617, 620, 862, 
863. 

Tiruvarur, 708. 

Tiruvasiriyam, 731. 

Tiruvaymoli, 730, 731, 734, 739, 748. 
TiruvottiyUr, 801. 

Tiruvirutlam, 731. 

Tissa, 711, 715. 

Titiyan, 586. 

Tolkappiyamt 589, 821, 822. 
Ton^aiman^alam, 753, 759, 790, 792. 
Ton^aiyar, 753, 774, 792, 793. 
Tondaiyarkon, 753. 

Ton4aman, 612, 613, 758, 790, 794. 
Tondaman I|aiidirayazi, 612, 662, 
774. 

Ton4ara4ippo4i Xl.v5r, 738. 

Tonfi, 618, 620, 633, 674-6, 678, 
683. 

Triplicane, 802. 

TrippSiBr, 794. 

Tungabbadra, 632. 

Tuvarai, 601, 620. 
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U 

adaya III, 702-4. 

(Jdaya Chandra, 745, 746, 760. 
(JdaySndram, 760. 

Ugra-PSn4iyan, 596-7, 617, 619, 622, 
709, 766-8. 

Ugrapperuvaludi, 591, 596. 
[Jgras^na, 653. 

Ukkal,734. 

[Jpavarsha, 786-8, 832, 838. 
UppHrikku^i Kllan, 591, 766. 
UfaiyOr, 605, 612, 615, 617, 623, 625, 
633, 661, 683, 789, 792, 865-6. 
[Jnivappahar?r-IlanjStchenni, 611, 
657. 

Ulanas, 72t 
(Jttara, 630. 

UttaraxnSiHr, 851. 


V 

Vajttkar, 666. 

VShaippa^andalai, 874. 

Vaigai, 683, 817. 

Vaikkarai, 675. 

VairamSghan, 746-7, 753-6, 758-9. 
V’aiylyikkSn PerumbShan, 600. 
VaJranS^u, 631. 

Vajranandi, 654 
VajrSynda, 583, 584, 686. 
Valanjiyar, 801. 

VWrvaram, 793, 794. 
NTambainSriyar, 665. 
VathiaftappakSIM, 694 
VanaySsa, 710. 

Vanji, 607-8, 616, 626, 654, 661, 
674, 678, 688, 778, 789, 865-6. 


Varagn^a Pan4yan, 624, 638. 
Varahamihlra, 691, 772. 

VSrttikas, 773. 

Vasu, 578, 879. 

VSsudSva, 816. 

Vattagamani, 711, 712. 

VStapi, 650. 

Vatuka, 713. 

V8danSr5yafapperama|, 825. 
Vedanta DSsika, 806, 835, 839. 
VSdSntapradlpa, 836. 

VSdavyasa, 782, 785, 787, 78a 
Vejiyan Titian, 659. 

Velliyan Kalin, 674. 

Vel Pari, 601. 

VSlBrpSlayam, 757, 758. 

V5lvikku4i, 640, 647-9, 816. 
VSnga^am, 775, 792. 
VSngai-marban, 597, 617. 

Vengi, 653. 

VennainallVr, 732. 

Ven^il, 609, 612, 677. 
VSr^aharafakkai Peravfrafkki)li, 

VeifyivSr Cheliyan, 618. 

Vessagiri, 711. 

VStulya, 713, 714 
VicbcbikkOn, 601, 616, 662, 862. 
Vichitra, 630. 

Viddamayya, 858. 

Vidharba, 671. 

Vidlsa, 666. 

Vi^aya, 578, 616, 630-1, 699, 7d0; 

VijhanamStra Sattra, 784, 785. 
Vikrama, 626. 

VikramabShu, 623. 



VikraniSdityii, 671. 

Vikrama PSn4yan, 626. 
Vikkiruna ^BJ^an UK, 60S, 609. 
Vllllva, 746, 746. 

VUUpattBrar, 688. 

VIra KCrala Varman, 626. 
Vfra-NSrSyana, 624. 

VIra PSn^yiui, 623, 626. 
VIrarIjSndra, 765. 

VIra Ravi Vannan, 626. 

VIra iSSliyaxn, 764. 

Vishnu, 588. 

Vishnugopa, 624, 625, 634, 653. 
Vishnavardhana, 626. 
Vishnuvardhaaa Hoy tal a, 598. 
ViyalTir, 616, 618, 873. 
VohSrikatissa, 713. 
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Vtittik2ra, 787, 78a 
Vy«ta, 783, 831. 

W 

Wijesimha, 703, 701 
Wikramasingba, 704. 
Wu-8ung, 670. 

y 

Ya,6a So, 631. 
YamnnachSrya, 806. 
ySnatkkafcXBy, 863. 
Yavanas, 681, 682, 711, 797. 
YegfiasSna SStakar^, 671. 
Yudhisthira, 583. 
Yiict(h)-chi, 670, 671. 

Z 

Zungaria, 670. 
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